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LIFE  OF  DR.  Wn.  ROBERTSON. 


William  Robertson,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  William  Robert- 
son, was  born  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721,  at  Borthwick,  in  the  shire  of 
Mid  Lothian,  of  which  parish  bis  father  was  the  minister.  By  the  paternal 
line  he  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  ot'^Fife,  a  branch 
of  that  which,  for  many  generations,  possessed  the  estate  of  Struan,  m 
Perthshire.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  David  Pitcaim,  esq.  of 
Dreghorn.  He  had  one  brother  and  six  sisters  ;  all  of  whom  were  well 
settled  in  life,  and  most  o^whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

It  was  at  the  parochial  school  of  Borthwick  that  Robertson  received  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  education ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  forward 
to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  he  was  removed  to  the 
schoc(<  of  Dalkeith.  The  latter  seminary  was  then  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  eminence  as  a  teacher  was  such  as  to  attract 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  the  father  of  Robertson  was  con- 
sequently induced  to  send  him  to  Dalkeith  rather  than  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis. 

When  the  future  historian  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  was  trans- 
liarred  from  Borthwick  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
autumn  of  1733  he  joined  his  parents ;  and,  in  October,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  and  university  of  the  northern  capital. 

Whatever  were  his  first  attempts  at  composition,  and  it  is  probable  they 
were  many,  nothing  has  been  preserved  to  show  how  early  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talents,  or  with  what  degree  of  rapidity  those  talents  were 
expanded.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  he 
displayed  that  ardour  and  perseverance  without  which  nothing  great  will 
ever  be  accomplished.  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  some  of  his 
early  commonplace  books,  which  oear  the  dates  of  1735, 1736,  and  1737. 
The  motto,  vita  sine  Uteris  tnors  est,  which  he  prefixed  to  these  books, 
sufficiently  indicates  by  what  an  honourable  ambition  and  love  of  literature 
he  was  inspired  at  a  very  tender  and  i^enerally  thoughtless  age.  The  boy 
of  fourteen,  who  can  cherish  the  feeling  which  is  implied  hj  this  motto, 
gives  promise  that  his  manhood  will  reflect  lustre  on  himseff  and  on  the 
countiy  of  his  birth. 

Among  the  men  of  eminence,  by  whose  instructions  he  profited  at  the 
university,  were  sir  John  Pringle,  afterwards  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  then  professor  of  moral  philosophy:  Maclaurm,  justly  cele 
brated  for  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  skill  and  the  purity  of  his  style ; 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  professor  of  logic.  To 
the  masterly  prelections  of  the  latter,  especially  to  his  illustrations  of  the 
poetics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  Robertson  often 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  more  deeply  indebted  than  to 
any  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career.  It  was  indeed 
not  towards  the  abstract  sciences  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed. 
To  mathematical  and  mechanical  speculations  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  cold,  perhaps  averse.  Neither  was  he  remarkable  for  metaphysical 
acuteness.  His  delight  was  to  trace  and  elucidate  moral  and  religious 
truths,  to  apply  the  process  of  reasoning  to  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
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netted  with  the  eveiy-day  business  of  existence,  to  search  into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  historical  events,  to  expatiate  amidst  the  perennial  beauties  of 
classic  lore,  and,  by  meditating  on  the  great  models  of  oratorical  art,  to 
render  himself  master  of  all  the  powerful  resources  of  a  ready  and  persua- 
sive eloquence. 

With  respect  to  eloquence,  the  possession  of  it  was  in  fact  indispensable 
to  one  who,  as  m  all  probability  was  the  case  with  Robertson,  had  deter- 
mined to  assume  a  prominent  station  among  the  pastors  and  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  church.  The  mere  knowledge  of  lules,  however,  or  even  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  and  modem  oratory, 
will  not  suffice  tu  Ibrm  an  orator.  It  is  by  use  alone  that  facility  of  speech 
and  promptitude  ot  reply  can  be  acquired.  It  is  the  collision  of  minds 
which  strikes  out  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 
During  the  last  years,  theretore,  of  his  residing  at  college,  he  joined  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries  in  establishing  a  society,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  "  to  cultivate  the  study  of 
el<Kution,  and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extemporary  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  for  conducting  the  business  of  popular  assemblies." 

Of  the  colleagues  of  Robertson  in  this  society  many  ultimately  rose,  like 
himself,  to  high  reputation.  Among  them  were  Cleghorn,  subsequently 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
who  gave  to  the  public  "  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World," 
Wilkie,  the  autlK>r  of  the  Epigoniad,  a  faultv  poem,  but  above  contempt, 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  Dr.  ErsKine,  who,  in  after  life,  was  at 
once  the  coadjutor,  rival,  opponent,  and  friend  of  Robertson. 

This  society  continued  in  existence,  and,  no  doubt,  was  beneficial  to  its 
members,  till  it  was  broken  up  by  a  quarrel,  which  bad  its  rise  from  a  reli- 
gious source,  and  which,  consequently,  was  of  more  than  common  bitter- 
ness. In  1741  that  extraordinary  man  Whitefield,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  preaching  excited  in 
that  country  a  feeling  equally  as  strong  as  it  had  excited  in  England.  On 
the  subject  of  his  merit  violent  parties  immediately  sprang  up,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  By  the  one  side  he  was  considered  as  a  clerical  won- 
der, a  kind  of  apostle,  from  whose  evangelical  labours  the  happiest  result 
might  be  expected ;  by  the  other  side  he  was  calumniated  as  an  impostor, 
and  a  worthless  private  character,  while  some,  in  the  excess  of  their  holy 
zeal,  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  him,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  "  an  agent 
of  the  devil."  It  was  natural  that  this  question  should  be  debated  by 
Robertson  and  bis  associates ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  less  natural  that  it 
should  be  aigued  with  so  much  heat  and  asperity  as  not  only  to  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  but  even,  it  is  said,  to  interrupt,  for  some  time, 
the  intercourse  of  the  members  as  private  individuals.  Of  those  who 
entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Whitefield,  and 
the  utility  of  his  efforts,  Robertson  was  one.  From  his  acknowledged 
moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  we  may,  however,  infer  that  his  hos- 
tility to  the  preacher  was  carried  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  either  necessary  or  decorous  to  brand  him  as  an  agent  of  the  prince 
of  darkness. 

To  excel  in  his  written  style  as  much  as  in  his  oral  was  one  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  practice  of  clothing  in  an  English  dress  the  standard  works 
of  the  ancients  has  beer»  often  recommended,  as  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  style ;  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  so,  for  it  was 
adopted  by  him-  He  carried  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  ot 
preparing  for  the  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  scheme  was, 
however,  fmstrated  by  the  appearance  of  an  anonymous  translation  at 
Glasgow.  '*  In  making  choice  of  this  author,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influencfid  by  that  partiality  with  which  (among  the 
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writers  of  heathen  moralists)  he  always  regarded  the  remains  of  the  stoical 
philosophy." 

Having  completed  his  academic  course,  and  richly  stored  his  mind,  be 
quitted  the  university,  and,  in  1741,  before  he  had  quite  attained  the  age 
of  twenty,  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  was  given  to  him  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Dalkeith.  This  kind  of  license,  which  does  not  authorize  to 
administer  the  sacraments  or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  is  granted  to 
laymen ;  and  the  person  who  receives  it  may  be  considered  as  being  placed 
by  it  in  a  state  of  probation. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  from  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  univer- 
sity, when  he  was  yet  little  more  than  twenty-two,  he  was,  in  1743,  pre- 
sented, bv  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir.  Of  this  pre- 
ferment tne  yearly  value  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Scanty, 
however,  as  were  its  emoluments,  it  was  most  opportunely  bestowed.  He 
had  not  long  resided  at  Gladsmuir  when  an  unexpected  and  melancholy 
event  occurred,  which  put  to  tlte  trial  at  once  his  firmness  and  his  benevo- 
lence. His  father  and  mother  expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  behind  them  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  one  son,  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  education  and  maintenance.  On  this  occa- 
sion Robertson  acted  in  a  manner  which  bore  irrefragable  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  which  was  also,  as  Mr.  Stewart  justly  obsen-es, 
"  strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his  plans,  and  that  perse- 
vering steadiness  in  their  execution,  which  were  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  mind."  Regardless  of  the  privations  to  which  he  must  necessarily 
submit,  and  the  interruption  which  his  literary  and  other  projects  must 
experience,  he  received  his  father's  family  into  his  house  at  Gladsmuir, 
educated  hia  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  andf  retained  them  there  till  oppor- 
tunities arose  of  settling  them  respectably  in  the  world.  His  merit  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  fraternal  affection  having  imposed  on 
him  a  sacrifice  far  more  painful  than  that  of  riches  or  fame.  He  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Nesbit,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nesbit,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  attachment  was 
returned ;  but  it  was  not  till  1751,  when  his  family  had  ceased  to  stand  in 
need  of  his  protecting  care,  that  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  complete 
a  union  which  had,  for  several  years,  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  wife  whom  he  so  tardily  obtained  was  every 
way  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  and  that  he  suffered  no  interruption  of  hi^s 
domestic  happiness. 

While  he  was  laudably  occupied  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  orphan 
relatives,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  "  It  afforded  him,"  says 
Mr.  Stewart,  "  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  ttxc 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  which  he  had  imbibed  with  tie 
first  principles  of  hie  education ;  and  which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  uf 
more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  called  on  to  employ  his  eloquence  in 
the  national  commemoration  of  the  revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clergyman  confined  indeed  his 
patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  but  even  here  his  conduct  was 
guided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On  one  occa 
sion  (when  the  capital  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels) 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  appeared  so  critical  (hat  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  laying  aside  for  a  time  the  pacific  habits  of  his  profession, 
and  in  quitting  his  parochial  residence  at  Gladsmuir  to  join  the  volunteers 
of  Edinbui^h.  And  when,  at  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  city  should 
be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Hadding- 
ton, and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  His  Majesty's  forces." 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  troubled  interval  he  continued,  for  many 

i^ears,  in  the  tranquil  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties.    The  hours  of 
lis  leisure  were  devoted  to  literary  researrhes  and  to  laying  the  solid  toim- 
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dation  of  future  eminence.  It  was  his  practice  (o  ri.sc  early,  and  to  read 
and  write  much  before  breakfast.  The  remainder  of  the  day  he  devoted 
to  the  claims  of  his  profession.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  was  consci- 
entious and  active ;  not  confining  himself  to  the  mere  routine  of  his  sacred 
office,  but  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  extend  the  comforts  and  influ- 
ence of  religion.  In  the  summer  months  it  was  customary  for  him,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  church  service,  to  assemble  the  youthful  part 
of  his  flock  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  doctf-ines  of  the 
catechism.  By  his  zeal,  his  punctuality,  and  the  suavity  of  his  behaviour, 
he  won  the  love  of  his  parishioners  ;  so  that,  in  all  their  difficulties,  it  was 
to  him  that  they  resorted  for  consolation  and  for  counsel.  His  pulpit  elo- 
quence was  such  as  afforded  delight  to  all  classes  of  people ;  because, 
while  it  was  adorned  with  those  graces  of  style  which  are  required  to 
satisfy  men  of  judgment  and  taste,  it  was  rendered  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  humblest  hearers,  by  the  clearre^s  of  its  argument  and  the 
perspicuity  of  its  language. 

Tne  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  talents  of  Robertson  were  to  be 
displayed  on  a  more  extensive  and  public  scene  of  action,  and  he  was  to 
assume  a  leading  share  in  the  government  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  forward  among  his  colleagues  till  he  had  attained  the 
mature  a^e  of  thirty,  and  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  sustain  his 
new  and  important  part  with  untiring  vigour  and  a  decisive  effect.  It  was 
on  the  question  of  patronage  that  he  first  exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence 
in  a  deliberative  assembly. 

To  enable  the  mere  E!nglish  reader  to  comprehend  this  subject,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  also  of  the  right  of  patronage,  out  of  which  arose  the 
contentions  and  heartburnings  by  which  the  church  was  disturbed  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  church  of  Scotland  is  ruled  by  a  series  of  judicatories,  rising  by 
regular  gradation  from  the  kirk  session,  or  parochial  consistory,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  order,  to  the  general  assembly,  which  is  the  highest.  The 
kirk  session  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  lay  elders  of  parishes ;  a 
presbytery  is  formed  of  the  ministers  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  certain 
representatives  from  the  kirk  sessions ;  and  a  provinci!!!  synod  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  a  plurality  of  presbyteries.  Crowning  tlie  whole  is 
the  general  assembly.  This  body  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
members,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  the  remainder 
are  laymen.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  one  ministers  and  eighty- 
nine  lay  elders  are  sent  by  the  presbyteries ;  the  royal  boroughs  elect 
sixty-seven  laymen ;  the  universities  depute  five  persons,  who  may  be 
either  ecclesiastics  or  laymen ;  and  the  Scottish  church  of  Campvere  in 
Holland  supplies  two  deputies,  the  one  lay  and  the  other  clerical.  The 
annual  sittii^s  of  the  assembly  are  limited  to  ten  days ;  but  whatever  busi- 
ness it  has  left  unsettled  is  transacted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
(called  the  commission),  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  four  stated 
meetings.  Among  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  are  men  of  the  high- 
est consequence  in  the  kingdom  ;  lawyers,  judges,  and  sometimes  nobles. 

Though  all  the  ministers  in  Scotland  are  on  a  perfect  equalitjy  with  each 
other,  yet  each  individual  and  each  judicatory  is  bound  to  yield  a  prompt 
obedience  to  the  superintending  authority,  and  each  court  must  punctually 
lay  the  record  of  its  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  which  is  next  in  rank 
above  it ;  but  the  general  assembly  has  the  power  of  deciding  without 
appeal,  of  enforcing,  uncontrolled,  its  decrees,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Scottish  church. 

The  history  of  clerical  patronage  in  Scotland  since  the  overthrow  ot 
catholirisni.  and  of  the  struggles  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  been  traced 
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with  so  much  clearness  by  Dr.  Gleig  that,  though  the  passage  is  of  some 
lei^th,  1  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  The  Reformation  in  Scotland," 
says  he,  "  was  irregular  and  tumultuous ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  pow- 
erful aristocracy  oi  that  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  get  posses- 
sion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  lands  of  the  dignified  cleigr,  than  to  purify  the 
doctrine  and  reform  the  worship  of  the  church.  Of  this  Knox  and  the 
other  reformed  clergymen  complained  bitterly ;  and  their  complaints  were 
extorted  from  them  by  their  own  sufferings.  Never,  I  believe,  were  the 
established  clergy  of  any  Ciiristian  country  reduced  to  such  indigence  as 
were  those  zealous  and  well  meaning  men,  during  the  disastrous  reign  of 
queen  Af ary,  and  the  minority  of  her  son  and  successor ;  while  the  pit- 
tance that  was  promised  to  them,  instead  of  being  regularly  paid,  was 
often  seized  by  the  rapacity  of  the  regents  and  the  powerful  barons  who 
adhered  to  their  cause,  and  the  ministers  left  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  generosity  of  the  people. 

**  As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  kingdom 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  those  barons,  partly  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors,  and  partly  with  the  church  lands  which,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  tncy  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  an  age  when  men  were  ver>[  apt  to  confound  the  illegal  and 
mischievous  conduct  of  him  who  exercised  an  undoubted  right  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  that  right  itself,  strong  prejudices  were  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  more  serious  part  of  the  people  against  the 
law  which  vested  in  such  sacrilegious  robbers  the  right  of  presentation  to 
parish  churches.  It  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  known  by  whom  minis- 
ters were  nominated  to  vacant  churches  for  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  when  there  was  hardly  atiy  settled 
government  in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  In  some  parishes  they  were 
probably  called  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people ;  in  others,  ootnided 
on  them  by  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  faction,  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  of  the  day  ;  and  in  others  aeain  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
and  his  council :  while  in  a  few  the  legal  patron  may  have  exercised  his 
right,  without  making  any  simoniacal  contract  with  the  presentee ;  which, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  was  no  uncommon  practice.* 

"  Hitherto  the  government  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Scotland  had  fluc- 
tuated from  one  form  to  another,  sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  epis- 
copacy under  superintendents,  and  at  other  times  being  presbyterian  in  the 
stnctest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  month  of  June,  1 592,  an  act  was  passed, 
giving  a  legal  sanction  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  resto- 
ring the  ancient  law  of  patronage.  By  that  act  the  patron  of  a  vacant 
parish  was  authorized  to  present,  to  the  presbytery  comprehending  that 
parish,  a  person  properly  qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls ; 
and  the  presbytery  was  enjoined,  after  subjecting  the  presentee  to  certain 
trials  and  examinations,  of  which  its  members  were  constituted  the  judges, 
'  to  ordain  and  settle  him  as  minister  of  the  parish,  provided  no  relevant 
objection  should  be  stated  to  his  life,  doctrine,  or  qualifications.' 

"  Though  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authorityt  that  this  right  of 
patronage,  thus  conferred  by  the  fundamental  charter  of  presbyterian 
government  in  Scotland,  was  early  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regularly  exercised  until  the  era  of  the  rebellion  against 
Charles  I.  during  the  establishment  as  well  of  the  presbyterian  as  of  the 
episcopal  church.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  usurping  powers,  which 
in  1649  established  in  its  stead  what  was  then  called  •  the  gospel  right  of 
popular  election ;'  but  at  the  restoration  it  was  re-established  together  with 
episcopacy,  and  was  regularly  exercised  until  the  revolution,  when  epis- 

•  The  reader  will  derive  much  valuable  Information  on  (hia  subject  from  Dr.  Cook's  "  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  "  +  I>r.  Hitl.  Prlnrlnal  of  St.  Mnr\''s  CoUeee.  in  the  lTnivH^ 
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copacy  was  finally  overthrown,  and,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  26th  of  May, 
'  the  presbyterian  church,  government,  and  discipline,  by  kirk  sessions, 
presbyteries,  provincial  syiwds,  and  general  assemblies,'  established  in  its 
stead.  The  act  of  James  VI.  in  1692  was  '  revived  and  confirmed  in  eveiy 
head  thereof,  except  in  that  part  of  it  relating  to  patronages,'  which  were 
utterly  abolished,  though  nothing  was  substituted  in  their  stead  until  the 
it9th  of  July  immediately  succeeding. 

"  It  was  then  statuted  and  declared,  to  use  the  language  of  the  act, '  that, 
in  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with 
a  minister,  the  protestant  heritors  and  elders  are  to  name  and  propose  the 
person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by 
them ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  thev  are  to  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the 
effect  the  affairs  may  be  cognosced  oy  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  at 
whose  judjB^ent,  and  by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and  entry  of 
every  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.  In  recompense 
of  which  rights  of  presentation  the  heritors  of  every  parish  were  to  pa^ 
to  the  patron  six  hundred  merks  (£33  6s.  8d.  sterling),  against  a  certain 
time,  and  under  certain  proportions, 

"  Whether  this  sum,  which  at  that  period  was  veir  considerable,  was 
actually  paid  to  the  patrons  of  the  several  parishes,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it 
was,  or  indeed  whether  it  was  or  not,  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  produce  dissension  in  the  country,  it  could  not  have  devised  any 
thii^  better  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  than  this  mode  of  api«  >inting 
ministers  to  vacant  churches.  The  heritors  or  landholders,  if  the  price  was 
paid,  would  naturally  contend  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they,  and  they  only,  had  purchased ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
probable  that  at  such  a  period  they  could  often  agree  in  their  choice  of  a 
minister  for  a  vacant  parish.  The  elders,  who  were  men  of  inferior  rank 
and  inferior  education,  would,  by  the  envy  of  the  low,  when  comparing 
themselves  with  the  high,  be  prompted  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lords, which  the  act  of  parliament  enabled  them  to  do  effectuUy ;  and  the 
consequence  must  have  been  that  two  or  three  candidates  for  every  vacant 
church  were  at  once  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  parish  for  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  The  people  might  either  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  candidates  proposed,  or  reject  them  all,  for  reasons  of  which  the 
members  of  the  presbytery  were  constituted  the  judges ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  presbytery  generally  took  part  with  the  people,  a  source  of  ever- 
lasting contention  was  thus  established  between  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  parochial  clergy ;  an  evil  than  which  a  greater  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived. For  these,  and  other  reasons,  this  ill  digested  law  was  repealed 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  right  of  patronage 
restored  as  in  all  other  established  churches. 

"  By  many  of  the  clei^gy,  however,  patronage  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  prelacy ;  though  it  has  obviously  no  greater 
connexion  with  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  than  with  any  other  that 
is  capable  of  being  allied  with  the  state ;  and,  till  after  the  year  1730, 
ministers  continued  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  *  Even  then,"  says 
Dr.  Hill,  *  the  church  courts,  although  they  could  not  entirely  disregard  the 
law,  continued,  in  many  instances,  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  by  their 
authority  sanctioned  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  people  against  it. 
They  admitted,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle  in  presbyterian  church 
government,  that  a  presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualified,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  his  life  and  doctrine,  was  nevertneless  inadmissible  to  his 
clerical  office,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  under  his 
ministry  had  been  regularly  ascertained.'  The  form  of  expressing  this 
concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper  termed  *  a  cafl ;'  to  which 
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many  of  the  old  ministers  paid  greater  respect  than  to  the  deed  of  pre- 
sentation by  the  patron  of  tne  church. 

"  To  render  the  call  good,  however,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  land- 
holders, elders,  and  people,  was  not  considered  as  necessary,  nor  indeed 
ever  looked  for.  Nay,  it  appears  that  even  a  majority  was  not  in  all  cases 
deemed  indispensable ;  for  the  presbytery  often  admitted  to  his  charge, 
and  piXKeeded  to  ordain  the  presentee  whose  call,  by  whatever  number  of 
parishioners,  appeared  to  them  to  aftbrd  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  be- 
coming, by  pruaent  conduct,  a  useful  parish  minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
presbytenes  sometimes  set  aside  the  presentation  altogether,  when  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  call ;  and  when  the  patron  insisted  on  his  right, 
and  the  presbytery  continued  inflexible,  the  general  assembly  was,  m  such 
cases,  under  tne  necessiiy  either  of  compelling  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  do  their  duty,  or  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  body  to  relieve  them  from  that  duty,  by  ordaming  the 
presentee,  and  inducting  him  into  the  vacant  church.  To  compulsion  re- 
course had  seldom  been  had ;  and  the  consequence  was  thit  individuals 
openly  claimed  a  right  to  disobey  the  injunctions  of  the  asji.nbly,  when- 
ever they  conceived  their  disobedience  justified  by  a  principle  of  con- 
science. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Scotland  when  Mr. 
Robertson  first  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  general  assembly ; 
and  he  very  justly  thought  that  its  tendency  was  to  overturn  the  presbyte 
rian  establishment,  ana  introduce  in  its  stead  a  number  of  independent 
congregational  churches.  He  therefore  supported  the  law  of  patronage, 
not  merely  because  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  because  nc 
thought  it  the  most  expedient  method  of  filling  the  vacant  churches.  It 
did  not  app«ar  to  him  that  the  people  at  large  are  competent  judges  of 
those  qualities  which  a  minister  should  possess  in  order  to  be  a  useful 
teacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  of  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality. 
He  more  than  suspected  that  if  the  candidates  for  churches  were  taught 
to  consider  their  success  in  obtaining  a  settlement  as  depending  on  a  popu- 
lar election,  many  of  them  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  a  manner  of  preach- 
ing calculated  rather  to  please  the  people  than  to  promote  their  edification. 
He  thought  that  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse 
of  the  law  of  patronage ;  because  the  presentee  must  be  chosen  from 
among  those  whom  the  church  had  approved,  and  licensed  as  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  parish  minister ;  because  a  presentee  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  benefice  if  any  relevant  objection  to  his  life  or  doctrine  be  proved 
against  him  :  and  because,  after  ordination  and  admission,  he  is  liable  to 
be  depased  for  improper  conduct,  and  the  church  declared  vacant." 

VVhatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Robertson 
espoused,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  conscientious  supporter  of 
it.  To  undertake  its  defence  some  strength  of  nerve  was,  indeed,  required. 
Success  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be  scarcely  within  the  verge  of  proba- 
bility, and  there  was  much  danger  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  result, 
nevertheless,  gave  ample  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance and  talents.  The  first  time  that  he  came  forward  in  the  assem- 
bly was  in  Mav,  1751,  when  a  debate  arose  on  the  conduct  of  a  minister, 
who  had  disobeyed  the  sentence  of  a  former  assembly.  Seizing  this 
opportunity  to  enforce  his  principles  of  church  discioline,  Robertson,  in  a 
vigorous  and  eloquent  speech,  contended  that  if  suoordination  were  not 
rig^'dly  maintained  the  presbyterian  establishment  would  ultimately  be 
overthrown,  and,  therefore,  an  exemplary  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  offending  party.  But,  thou^  he  was  heard  with  attention,  his  argu- 
ments produced  so  little  present  effect  that,  on  the  house  being  divided,  he 
VJAS  left  in  a  minority  of  no  more  than  eleven  against  two  hundred. 

Though  this  decision  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  him,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  persist,  and  nn  occurrencfi  very  soon  took  place  which  enabled 
nim  to  renew  the  contest.  The  presbytery  uf  Dumferline  having  been 
ruilty  o(  disobedience,  in  refusing  to  admit  a  minister  to  the  church  o( 
Tnverkeithing,  the  commission  of  the  asserahly,  which  met  in  November, 
ordered  them  to  cease  from  their  opposition,  and  threatened,  that,  if  they 
continued  to  be  refractory,  they  should  be  sulgected  to  a  high  censure 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  presbytery  again  disobej|;ed  the  mandate  of  the 
superior  court.  Yet,  instead  ofcarrying  its  threat  into  effect,  the  commis- 
sion came  to  a  resolution  that  no  censure  should  be  inflicted. 

Such  a  resolution  as  this,  after  the  commission  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  threats,  was  at  least  absurd.  So  fair  an  opening  as  this  circum- 
staiiie  afiFordt'd  was  not  neglected  by  Robertson.  He  accordingly  drew  up 
a  protest, -intituled, "  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  Judgment  and  Resolution 
of  the  Commission."  This  protest,  which  was  signed  by  himself.  Dr. 
Blair,  Home,  and  a  few  other  friends,  is  an  able  and  closely  reasoned  pro- 
duction. It  boldly  declares  the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  first  principles  of  society ;  charges  the  commis- 
sion itself  with  having,  by  that  sentence,  gone  beyond  its  powers,  and 
betrayed  the  privileges  and  deserted  the  doctrines  oi  the  constitution ;  con- 
siders the  impunity  thus  granted  as  encouraging  and  inviting  contumacy ; 
insists  on  the  lawfulness  and  wisdom  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  on  tne 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  subordination  and  obedience  in  the  church ; 
and,  finally,  maintains  that  the  exercise  of  no  man's  private  judgment  can 
justify  him  in  disturbing  all  public  order,  that  he  who  becomes  a  member 
of  a  church  ought  to  conform  to  its  decrees,  or,  "  if  he  hath  rashly  joined 
himself,  that  he  is  bound,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  to  with- 
draw, and  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  undefiled." 

Wheti  the  assembly  met,  in  1752,  the  question  was  brought  before  it ; 
and  Robertson  supported  the  principles  of  his  protest  with  such  cogency 
of  aigument,  that  he  won  over  a  majority  to  his  side,  and  achieved  a  com- 

f)lete  triumph.  The  judgment  of  the  commission  was  reversed,  Mr.  Gil- 
espie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Dumferline,  \v  as  deposed 
from  hb  pastoral  oflBce,  and  ejected  from  his  living,  and  three  other  indi- 
viduals were  suspended  from  their  judicative  capacity  in  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Gillespie,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  oeing 
absent  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  induction  of  the  presentee,  was  a  pious 
and  amiable  man,  and  his  deposition  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of  dissenters,  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "the  Presbytery  of  Relief;"  a  sect  which  still  exists,  and  is 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

From  this  time,  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  1763  that  be  became  its 
avowed  leader,  Robertson  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly ;  which 
body,  for  the  whole  period  of  his  ascendancy,  he  contrived  to  keep  steady 
to  his  principles.  In  this  task  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Diysdale,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not,  however,  without  many  strug- 
gles that  he  retained  his  pre-eminence.  Those  which  took  place  in  1765 
and  1768  were  peculiarly  violent ;  motions  having  then  been  made,  and 
vehemently  contended  for,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  secession  from  the  established  church  ;  and,  in  order  to  counteract  them, 
to  introduce  a  more  popular  mode  of  inducting  the  parochial  ministers. 
From  what  is  mentioned  by  sir  Henry  Wellwood,  m  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Erskine,"  it  appears  that  the  exertions  of  Robertson  were  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch ;  and  that  for  his  victory  he  was  partly  indebted  to 
cautious  management,  and  to  patience  which  nothing  could  tire.  "  During 
Dr.  Robertson  s  time,"  says  he,  "  the  struggle  with  the  people  was  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  opposition  to  presentees  so  extremely  pertinacious,  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  engross  the  business  of  the  assemblies.  The  parties  in 
the  church  were  then  more  equally  balanced  than  they  have  ever  b^en 
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aince  that  period.  The  meaNures  which  were  adopted,  in  the  iace  of  luch 
perpetual  opposition,  it  required  no  common  taU'iits  to  manage  or  delend ; 
especially  considering  that  the  leaders  in  opiK)t.itioii  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
Dick,  Dr.  Macqueen,  Dr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  St.  Madois,  Mr.  Free- 
baim  of  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,&c.  iic, ;  men  of  the  first  ability 
in  the  country,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  an  eloquence  for  a  popular 
assembly  to  which  there  was  nothing  8Ui>erior  in  the  church  or  in  the 
state. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  firmness  was  not  easily  shaken,  but  his  caution  and 
prudence  never  deserted  him.  lie  held  it  for  a  maxim,  never  wantonly 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  tiie  people,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  manage 
than  directly  to  combat  them.  Some  of  tlie  settlements  in  dispute  were 
protracted  for  eight  or  ten  years  together ;  and  though  the  general  assem- 
blies steadily  pursued  their  system,  and  uniformly  appointed  the  presentees 
to  be  inducted,  their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindictive,  and  seldon*. 
went  beyond  the  leading  points  to  which  they  were  directed." 

In  1757  an  event  happened,  which  afforded  to  him  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  and  of  exercising  bis  influence  over 
his  colleagues,  to  moderate  the  vengeance  which  was  threatened  to  bn 
hurled  on  some  of  his  brethren,  for  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  prolane  nature.  The  chief  offender  was  his 
friend  Home,  who  was  then  minister  of  Athelstaneford.  The  crime  con* 
sisted  in  Home  having  not  only  produced  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  but 
having  also  had  the  temerity  to  be  present  at  the  acting  of  it  in  the  Edin- 
buigh  theatre.  With  him  were  involved  several  of  his  clerical  intimates, 
who,  as  much  from  a  desire  to  share  with  him  any  odium  or  peril  which 
might  be  incurred,  as  from  a  natural  curiosity,  had  been  induced  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  performance.  The  storm 
which  this  circumstance  raised  among  the  Scottish  clergy  can,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  hardly  be  imagined.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  witnessed  nothing 
less  than  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place.  The 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh  hastened  to  summon  betbre  its  tribunal  such  of 
its  members  as  had  committed  this  heinojs  offence,  and  it  likewise 
despatched  circulars  to  the  presbyteries  in  the  vicinity,  recommending 
rigorous  measures  against  all  clergymen  who  had  desecrated  themselves 
by  appearing  in  the  polluted  region  of  the  theatre.  The  alarm  thus 
sounded  awaKened  all  the  bigotry  of  the  circumjacent  presbvteries.  That 
of  Haddington,  to  which  Home  belonged,  cited  him  and  nis  friend  Car- 
lyle,  of  Inveresk,  to  answer  for  their  misconduct.  That  of  Glasgow  had  no 
criminals  to  chastise,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  remain  silent,  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  zeal  which  assuredly  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  it  ful- 
minated forth  a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  appallii^  subject.  It  lamented 
"  the  melancholy  but  notorious  fact,  that  one,  who  is  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  did  himself  write  and  compose  a  play  entitled  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  got  it  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Edinbuigh  : 
and  that  he,  with  several  other  ministers  of  the  church,  were  present,  ana 
some  of  them  oftener  than  once,  at  the  acting  of  the  snid  plav  before  a 
numerous  audience ;"  it  affirmed,  in  direct  hostility  to  historical  evidence, 
that  stage  plavs  had  "  been  looked  upon  by  the  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  and  of  all  different  communions,  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  religion 
and  morality ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  this,  it  called  on  the 
general  assembly  to  reprobate  publicly  "  a  practice  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  clergymen,  and  of  such  pernicious  tendency  to  the  great  interests 
of  religion,  industry,  and  virtue."  The  cry  of  the  church  was  echoed  from 
the  press,  angry  disputants  were  arrayed  on  both  sides,  and  a  multitude  of 
ephemeral  pamphlets  and  pasquinades  was  rapidly  produced. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  which  on  this 
orrnsion  werr  inetitiitpd  in  the  presbyteriea  and  in  the  general  assembly. 
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Robertson  exerted  himself  with  more  than  common  ardour  and  eloquence 
on  behalf  of  his  friends.  Thought  iMjiiia;  restrained  by  a  promise  whic  '  he. 
had  given  to  his  father,  he  hacf  himself  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  that  no  culpability  attached 
to  the  pertiuns  who  were  under  prosecution.  **  The  promise,'*  said  he, 
"  which  was  exacted  by  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  I  have  hitherto 
religiously  kept,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  it  till  the  day  of  my  death. 
I  am  at  tne  same  time  free  to  declare,  that  1  perceive  nothing  sinful  or 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  writing  a  tragedy,  which 
gives  no  encouragement  to  baseness  or  vice,  and  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
cen'^uring  my  brelnren  lor  being  present  at  the  representation  of  such  a 
tra^<.-dy,  from  which  I  was  kept  liack  by  a  promise,  which,  though  sacred 
to  nie,  is  not  obligatory  on  them." 

Wholly  to  overcome  the  prevalent  spirit  of  bigotry  was  more  than 
Robertson  could  accomplish,  but  it  is  l)clievcd  to  have  l)ceii  at  least  greatly 
mitigated  by  his  laudable  efforts.  To  his  persuasive  eloquence  is  attri- 
buted, and  no  doubt  justly,  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  sentence  whicl. 
was  ultimately  pronounced.  A  declaratory  act  was  passed  by  the  assem- 
bjv,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  visit  the  theatres,  but  not  extending  tho  yiro- 
liibition  to  the  writing  of  ^lays.  The  silence  of  the  assembly  on  the  latter 
head  was  at  least  one  point  gained  in  favour  of  liberal  principles  As  to 
the  offending  ministers,  some  of  them  were  rebuked  by  the  presbyteries 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  suspended  frani 
their  office  for  a  few  weeks.  Home,  however,  being  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced,  and  liuving,  perhaps,  already  been 
offered  patronage  in  the  British  metropolis,  resigned  his  living  ol  Athel- 
stancford  in  June,  1757,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

By  the  departure  of  Home,  the  Select  Society,  as  it  was  called,  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  This  soc'oty  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh,  in  1764, 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  paintei,  vao  was  son  to  the  poet  of  the  same  name. 
The  object  of  it  was  philosriphical  and  literaiy  inquiry,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  members  in  tbi>  art  of  ^peaking.  It  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  met  regularly  every  Friday  evening,  during  the 
sittini^s  of  the  court  of  session.     At  the  outset  it  consisted  of  only  nfteen 

Eersons,  of  whom  Robertson  was  one.  It,  however,  soon  acquired  such 
igli  reputation,  that  its  list  of  associates  was  swelled  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  names ;  among  which  were  included  those  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  political  characters  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number  were  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Wedderbum,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord  Elibank,  lord  Monboddo, 
lord  Kames,  lord  Woodhouselee,  Adam  Fuiguson,  Wiikie,  Dr.  Cullen, 
.ind  many  others  less  gifted  perhaps,  but  still  rising  far  above  mediocrity 
of  talent.  This  society  flourishca  in  full  vigour  lor  some  years ;  and  is 
said  by  professor  Stewart,  to  have  produced  such  deb  i ' ,  u  'uve  'iOt  often 
been  heard  in  modem  assei  /!;lies;  debates,  where  thi  '.iziiity  of  the 
speakers  was  not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policv  c,  'In  . '.  M;^,erance 
of  faction;  and  where  the  most  splendid  talents  tl'  '  l.w.,  evji-  adorned 
this  countiy  were  roused  to  their  best  exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  enno- 
bling discussions  of  literature  and  philosophy."  Tnat  such  an  assemblage 
of  learning  and  genius  must  have  done  much  towards  diffusing  through 
'^'•clland  a  taste  for  letters,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Robert- 
p<m  took  an  active  part,  and  was  one  of  its  presidents.  As  a  speaker,  it 
\7P..  ^marked  of  him,  that  "  whereas  most  of  the  others  in  their  previous 
«ii^uOurs'«  .(xhaustei  the  subject  so  much  that  there  was  no  room  for 
oebifd.  be  gave  on'v  soch  brief  but  artful  sketches,  as  served  to  suggest 
idea.1,  without  lead.'ig  to  a  decision." 

By  u  few  members  of  the  society,  a  Review  was  attempted  in  1755,  the 
principal  contributors  to  which  were  Blair,  Smith,  and  Robertson.    Thin 
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undertaking  wm  designed  to  form  a  <iof  tli«  uru^j-ew  ot  Scottiih  liU;- 

rature,  and,  occaaiunally,  tu  ciiticiM;  ^\hm  l''.r*frlish  aoA  Utneinn  worlis  u 
might  appear  to  be  worthy  of  ii«i  e.  AiIit  I  ng  publiiaheU  two  nuiri- 
[ten,  Which  appeared  in  July  and  i;^t«iml)€r,  ilu-  leyiewere  were  under 
the  necessity  of  reiinquishinfji  their  phn.  The  ffiilure  is  said  tu  hitve  ariiwa 
from  their  havin((  laniiud,  with  just  but  caustif  Msverily,  "some  niis«rrfhl« 
c'lTuitium  of  fanaticism,  which  it  was  their  wislt  lo  banish  from  (be  church. 
Their  attack  upon  this  mischievous  trasii  excited  such  a  veiMnMmt  party 
outcry,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  labours  which,  while 
t'loy  'imst  fail  of  being  usetui,  coul<i  not  luil  to  expose  tiiem  to  vulgar 
<h1'"U'  and  involve  them  in  endless  disputes.  Time,  the  great  worker  ot 
c\i  iig  .  has  since  produced  a  marvellous  alteration.  At  a  i>eri(Ml  less  than 
hitt'i  I  .'eiitury  later,  the  most  pn-jtidice-scorning  and  pungent  of  «ll 
ile views  was  established  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  with 
"iithusiasin  I 

Tiie  first  separate  literary  production  of  Robertson,  or  at  least  the  first 
known  production,  was  also  laid  betore  the  public  in  1755.  It  is  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  that  year  ttelbre  the  scotch  society  for  propagating 
(^liristian  knowledge.  He  chose  for  his  subject,  "The  situation  of  'h^ 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  ancf  its  connexion  with  the  hi-€- 
I'.css  of  his  religion."  Though  this  discourse  never  rises  into  a  strain  of 
glowing  eloquence,  it  is  a  dignified  and  argumentative  composition,  in  i 
ihaste  and  animated  style.  If  it  does  not  flash  and  dazzle,  it  at  least 
chines  with  a  steady  lustre.  Its  merit,  indeed,  affords  us  ample  cause  tu 
regret  that,  before  his  removal  fmm  Gladsmuir,  be  lost  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, on  ivhich  much  care  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed.  The  sole  sjpe- 
ciineii  which  remains  of  his  talents  ns  a  preacher  has  passed  through  five 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  German  laiiguagc  by  Mr.  Eneling. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  high  character  (or  learning  and  talent, 
which  Kobcrtson  bad  acquired  among  his  friends,  was  to  be  ratified  by 
the  public  voice.  He  had  long  been  sedulously  engaged  on  the  History 
of  Scotland,  the  plan  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  soon  after  his 
Mettling  at  Gladsmuir.  By  bis  letters  to  Lord  Hailcs  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  enabled  to  trace  his  progress.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1763 
he  had  commenced  his  labours,  ana  that  by  the  summer  of  1757  he  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy.  In  the  spring  of 
1758  he  visited  London,  to  concert  nrieasures  for  publishing ;  ami  the  His- 
tory, in  two  volumes,  quarto,  was  given  to  the  world  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  about  three  months  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  it.  While 
the  last  sheets  were  in  the  press,  the  author  received,  bv  diploma,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Robertson  commenced  his  career,  this  countiy 
could  boast  of  fe  <v  historians,  possessed  of  philosophic  views  and  an  ele- 
gant style.  Rapm,  who,  besides,  wrote  in  his  native  language.  Carte,  and 
others,  could  not  ispire  to  a  loftier  title  than  that  of  annalists ;  and  the  re- 
cent production  trom  the  pen  of  Smollet,  though  displaying  talent,  was  by 
far  too  imperfect  to  give  him  a  place  among  eminent  historical  writers. 
Hume  alone  had  come  near  to  the  standard  of  excellence  j  and,  after  «n- 
durii^  a  doubttui  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  his  spirits  were  well 
nigh  overpowered,  had  at  length  begun  to  enjoy  the  literary  honours  which 
he  had  so  paintully  acquired.  For  a  considerable  time  past  he  had  been 
occupied  on  tlie  reigns  of  the  Tudor  race  ;  and,  as  this  sulject  is  insepa- 
rably connecti;d  with  Scottish  history,  Dr.  Robertson  was  alarmed  lest  he 
himself  should  sustain  injury  from  the  volumes  of  his  friend  being  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  his  own.  The  new  candidate  for  fame  endea- 
voured to  induce  Hume  to  proceed  with  some  other  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive :  and,  having  failed  in  this,  be  H^^ipears  to  have  been  desirous  that  he 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  the  hrst  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  public. 
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"  I  am  (sa)  s  Hume  in  a  letter  to  him)  nearly  printed  out,  and  sliall  be  sure 
to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  stage  coach,  or  some  other  conveyance.  I  beg' 
of  you  to  make  remarks  as  vou  go  along.  It  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter had  we  communicated  before  printing,  whicn  was  always  my  desire, 
and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendship  which  always  did,  and  I  hope 
always  will  subsist  between  us.  I  speak  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  though  I  had  the  perusal  of  your  sheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  not 
able  to  derive  sufficient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  altera- 
tion by  their  assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which 
you  could  have  convinced  me  if  we  had  canvassed  the  matter  in  converja- 
tion.  Perhaps  I  might  also  have  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  witli 
you."  He  adds,  "  Millar  was  proposing  to  publish  me  about  March ; 
but  I  shall  communicate  to  him  your  desire,  even  though  I  think  it  entirely 
groundless,  as  you  will  likewise  think  after  you  have  read  my  volume. 
He  has  very  needlessly  delayed  your  publication  till  the  first  week  oi 
February,  at  the  desire  of  the  Edinburgh  booksellers,  who  could  no  way 
be  affected  by  a  publication  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  your  desire,  when  you  expressed  your  wish  that  I 
should  not  write  this  period.  I  could  not  write  downward.  For  when 
you  find  occasion,  by  new  discoveries,  to  correct  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  facts  which  passed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days ;  who,  that  has  not  the  best 
opportunities  of  informing  himself,  could  venture  to  relate  any  recent 
transactions  ?  I  must  therefore  have  abandoned  altogether  this  scheme  of 
the  English  History,  in  which  I  had  proceeded  so  far,  if  I  had  not  acted  a.s 
I  did.  You  will  see  what  light  and  force  this  history  of  the  Tudois  be- 
stows on  that  of  the  Stewarts.  Had  I  been  prudent  1  should  have  begun 
with  it." 

The  alarm  which  Dr.  Robertson  conceived  from  the  rivalship  of  his 
friend  was,  however,  groundless.  His  success  was  not,  like  that  of  Hume, 
the  slow  growth  of  years.  It  was  complete  and  immediate.  So  rapid 
Avas  the  sale  of  the  book,  that,  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  his  publisher 
informed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  about  preparing  for  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  was  read  and  admired  by  a  part  of  the  royal  family:  and  plau- 
sive  and  gratulatory  letters  were  showered  on  him  I'rom  all  quarters. 
Warburton,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Doug- 
las, Hurd,  and  many  other  men  of  eminence,  all  concurred  in  swelling  the 
chorus  of  praise.  Among  the  foremost  to  blazon  his  merits  was  his  ami- 
cable rival,  Hume,  whose  letters  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  warmth  of 
Iiis  friendship,  and  his  noble  freedom  fi'om  the  base  dominion  of  envy. 
"  I  am  diverting  myself,"  says  he,  "  with  the  notion  of  how  much  you 
will  profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I 
been  such  fools  as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  ani- 
mosity and  malignity  against  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  all  our  acquaint- 
ance into  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited  to 
the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  of!  All  the 
people  whose  friendship  or  judgment  either  of  us  value  are  friends  to  both, 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of 
each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  time  had  a  more  sensi  - 
ble  pleasure  than  the  good  reception  of  your  Histoiy  has  given  me  within 
tnis  fortnight."  In  another  place,  with  a  sportiveness  not  unusual  in  his 
correspondence,  he  exclaims,  "  But  though  I  have  given  this  character  of 
your  work  to  Monsieur  Helvctius,  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last  timo 
that,  either  to  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  I  shall  ever  speak  the  least  good 
of  it.  A  plague  take  you!  Here  I  sat  near  the  historical  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, immediately  under  Dr.  Smollet ;  and  you  have  the  impudence  to 
squeeze  yourself  by  me,  :iiid  place  yourself  directly  under  his  feet.  Do 
you  imagine  that  this  can  be  agreeable  to  me !  And  must  not  I  be  guilty  of 
great  simplicity  to  contiibule  my  endeavours  to  your  thrusting  me  out  of 
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my  place  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  London  ?  But  I  give  you  warning  that  yon 
\\\\\  find  the  matter  somewhat  ditficiilt,  at  least  in  the  former  city.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  there,  writes  home  to  his  father  the  strangest  ac- 
';ounts  on  that  head  ;  which  my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but 
which  it  allowed  me  very  deliciously  to  swallow.  ' 

The  hold  which  the  History  of  Scotland  thus  suddenly  acquired  on  the 
public  mind  it  yet  retains.  Fourteen  editions  were  published  during  the 
life-time  of  the  author,  and  the  editions  since  his  decease  have  been  still 
more  numerous.  It  has  undoubtedly  established  itself  as  a  classical  Eng- 
lish production.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  mute  ; 
and  the  historian  had  only  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  triumph.  But,  at 
Inngth,  some  of  his  opinions,  particularly  his  belief  of  the  guilt  of  Mary, 
found  opponents  in  the  candid  and  well  informed  Tytler,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  eloouent  Stuart,  and  the  dogmatical  Whitaker ;  the  latter  of 
whf.  m,  though  wister  of  talents,  erudition,  and  forcible  reasoning,  almost^ 
lendered  truth^tself  repulsive  by  the  petulance  and  overbearingness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  ruggedness  of  his  style.  Of  his  antagonists,  however, 
the  historian  took  not  the  slightest  public  notice,  contenting  himself  with 
the  silent  correction  of  such  passages  in  his  work  as  his  matured  judgment 
had  decided  to  be  erroneous.  In  a  letter  to  Gibbon  he  laconically  notices 
Whitaker.  "  You  will  see,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  got  in  Mr.  Whitaker  an 
adversary  so  bigoted  and  zealous,  that  though  I  have  denied  no  article  of 
faith,  ana  am  at  least  as  orthodox  as  himself,  yet  he  rails  against  me  with  all 
the  asperity  of  theological  hatred.  I  shall  adhere  to  my  fixed  maxim  of 
making  no  reply." 

It  was  not  merely  a  harvest  of  unproductive  fame  that  was  reaped  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  lie  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  world  than  preferment 
was  rapidly  bestovved  on  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1758,  while  his  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  he  was  translated  from  Gladsmuir  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  I  believe  the  church  to  which 
he  was  removed  to  have  oeen  that  of  the  Old  Gray  Friars,  in  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  his  friend  Dr.  Erskine  became  nis  coadjutor.  On  the 
History  issuing  from  the  press,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, and,  in  1761,  one  of  nis  M^esty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 
The  dignity  of  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1762 ;  and,  two  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  office  of  Historio- 
f^rapher  for  Scotland,  which,  since  the  death  of  Crawfurd,  in  1726,  had 
))een  disused,  was  revived  in  his  favour,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
hundred  pounds. 

By  the  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  his  history,  and  the 
salaries  which  arose  from  his  various  appointments,  Dr.  Robertson  was 
now  in  possession  of  an  income  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  and  certainly  not  falling  snort 
of  that  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  some  bishops  at  the  period  when  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  under  episcopal  government.  A  few  of  his  indis- 
creet friends  seem,  however,  to  have  thought  that  his  talents  were  not  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  even  that  the  clerical  profession  in  the  northern 
part  ot  our  island  did  not  afford  for  them  a  sphere  of  action  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. The  church  of  England  held  forth  richer  prospects  to  ambition 
and  to  mental  endowments ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that,  by  transferring; 
his  services  to  that  church,  he  might  obtain  a  share  in  its  highest  dignities 
und  emoluments.  To  this  scheme  allusions  ma}'  be  found  in  the  Tetters 
which,  about  this  time,  were  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  and  Mr.  Hume.  But  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  larger  share  of 
foresight  and  prudence  than  his  advisers,  and  he  rejected  their  dangerous 
Ihou^n  well  intended  counsel.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
had  it  been  executed,  their  plan  would  have  produced  the  desired  effect. 
1'his  kind  of  transplanting  has  often  been  tried,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  with 
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any  decree  of  success.  The  plant,  vigorous  on  its  native  bed,  laneaishefl 
and  is  dwarfed  on  an  alien  soil.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  reached  the  ma- 
ture a^  of  forty-one ;  his  opinions,  bis  habits,  his  connexions,  had  all  been 
formed  with  a  reference  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  it  was  not 
probable  that  they  could  be  suddenly  bent  with  advantage  in  an  opposite 
direction.  In  Scotland  he  had  no  competitors  who  coula  rise  to  a  level 
with  him ;  in  England  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had  many ;  and  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  thought  witn  Caesar,  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village  than  the  .second  at  Rome.  Nor  was  there  any  room  in 
England  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  he  particularly 
excelled;  the  eloquence  which  is  manifested  in  debate.  By  the  force  of 
his  oratory  he  left  far  behind  all  his  rivals  and  opponents,  and  wielded  at 
will  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church ;  but,  siace  the  convoca- 
tion was  shorn  of  its  controversial  and  declamatory  g^o^jj^  since  it  was 
smitten  with  an  incapacity  of  embarrassing  the  govermn^Efostering  theo- 
logical rancour,  and  displaying  the  unseenuy  spectacle  of  Olristian  divines 
arrayed  in  worse  than  barDarian  hostility  to  each  other,  there  has  not  in 
this  country  existed  any  deliberative  clerical  body  in  which  Dr.  Robert- 
son could  nave  exerted  those  argumentative  and  rhetorical  powers  that, 
among  his  fellow  ministers,  obtained  for  him  so  entire  an  ascendancy.  His 
preferment  might  also  have  stopped  short  of  the  point  which  his  sanguine 
friends  expected  it  to  attain ;  and,  whatever  its  degree,  it  would  in  allpro- 
bability  have  been  looked  on  with  a  jealous  e^e  by  many  of  his  brethren 
on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  There  was,  besides,  another  and  still  more 
powerful  reason  that  must  have  influenced  his  decision.  He  had  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  leadii^  minister  of  the  presbyterian  establishment ; 
and  his  now  quitting  it  to  enter  into  a  prelatical  church,  which,  as  being 
deemed  a  scion  from  the  hated  stock  of  Rome,  was  still  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  many  of  his  countrymen,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  considered 
ns  an  interested  and  base  sacrifice  of  his  principles  and  his  character  at  th« 
shrine  of  lucre  and  ambition.  To  be  branded  as  a  deserter  by  the  zealots 
of  the  one  institution,  and  by  the  envious  of  the  other,  was  not  a  favourable 
auspice  under  which  to  commence  his  new  career ;  and  he  therefore  acted 
wisely,  as  well  as  honourably,  in  remaining  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
churco. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  pen  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  to  choose  another 
theme  on  which  his  talents  could  be  profitably  employed.  To  the  com- 
position of  history,  in  which  he  had  met  with  such  stimulating  success,  he 
wisely  determined  to  adhere.  It  was,  indeed,  in  that  department  that  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel,  by  his  power  of  vivid  description,  and 
liis  happy  delineation  of  character.  His  friends  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion :  each  had  some  favourite  plan  to  suggest  to  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  embarrassed  by  the  aflluence  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  were  worthy  of  his  best  exertions  to  illustrate  and  adorn  them. 
If  a  ludicrous  simile  may  be  allowed,  we  may  say  that  he  found  it  no  le&s 
difficult  to  fix  his  choice,  than  it  was  for  Mr.  Snandy  to  decide  to  what  pur- 
pose he  should  apply  the  legacy  which  was  lefl  to  nim  by  his  sister  Dinah. 
Dr.  John  Blair  strenuously  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  complete  His- 
toiy  of  England,  and  assured  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  move,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for  jpublic  encouragement  to  him,  in 
case  of  his  undertaking  a  work  which  niiglit  vvith  justice  be  considered  as 
being  a  national  one.  But  from  adopting  this  project,  though  it  was  one  which 
he  had  early  cherished.  Dr.  Robertson  was  deterred  by  his  honourable  un- 
willit^ness  to  interfere  with  his  friend  Hume,  who  was  now  putting  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  great  labour.  Hume  himself  advised  him  to  under- 
take a  series  of  mooem  lives,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  "  You  see," 
said  he,  "  that  in  Plutarch  the  life  of  Ctesar  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour. 
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Vfete  you  to  write  the  life  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  of  Fiance  alter  tli^t  nQodel« 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty  stories  in  Sully,  and  speak  inor^  of  bis 
mistresses  than  of  his  battles.  In  short,  you  miffht  gather  the  flower  of  all 
modem  history  in  this  manner.  The  remarkable  popes,  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den, the  great  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  even  tbe 
eminent  men  of  letters  might  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  tbe  quick  de9> 
patch  of  every  different  work  would  encourage  you  to  begin  a  new  ope 
If  one  volume  were  successful,  you  might  compose  another  at  your  leisviQ, 
and  the  field  is  inexhaustible.  There  are  persons  whom  you  migfjt  meet 
with  in  the  comers  of  history,  so  to  speak*  who  would  be  a  sujnect  pf  en- 
tertainment quite  unexpected ;  and  as  long  as  you  live,  vou  might  give  and 
receive  amusement  by  such  a  work."  That  so  excellent  an  idea  shoum 
not  have  been  acted  upon  must  be  regretted  by  eveiy  one  who  is  a  lover 
of  literature.  By  Horace  Walpole  two  subjects,  of  no  trivial  interest, 
were  pointed  out.  These  were  the  History  of  Learning,  and  the  History 
oif  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Anioniiics ;  the  latter 
of  which  Walpole  declared  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  denominate  tbe 
Histoiy  of  Humanity.  Dr.  Robertson  himself  seen)s,  at  one  time,  to  have 
thought,  though  but  transiently,  of  tracing  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  age  of  Leo  tbe  Tenth.  1  here  is  no  reason  to  lament  that  be  djd  not 
undertake  this  task,  which  was  once  meditated  on  by  Warton^  and  has 
since  been  performed  by  a  writer  whom  nature  ba^  largely  gifted,  and  who 
possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  records,  arts,  and  fai^nage  of  Italy. 
But  the  two  plans  which  had  the  ascendancy  in  his  mind,  aiid  between 
whi<^  he  iomc  hesitated,  were  the  Histoiy  ot  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Fiith.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  were 
ui^ed  by  Hume  and  Horace  Walpole,  he  made  cpoi<;e  of  the  raig^i  of 
Charles  as  the  subject  of  his  second  attempt. 

When  he  bad  for  about  a  year  been  engaged,  partly  in  those  preliminary 
vesearches  which  are  necessary  to  give  value  to  a  'vvofJc  like  that  on  wbicl) 
he  was  occupied,  and  partly  in  composition,  his  progress  was  s^dden]y 
suspended,  by  tbe  intervention  of  a  personage  of  such  elevated  rapk  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  decjini^  a  compliance  witb.lhat 
which  was  required  from  biin.  It  has  been  seen,  that  he  >vas  early  desirous 
to  be  the  historian  of  bis  native  island,  and  that  friendship  alone  prevented 
liim  from  being  so.  He  was  now  informed  that  the  wishes  of' the  ^ritish 
sovereign  wei'e  in  unison  with  his  owii.  In  tltc  latter  part  of  JmIJ)  1761, 
iie  was  written  to  on  this  bead  by  lord  Cathcart.  "  Lord  Bute  told  me  the 
king's  thoughts  as  well  as  bis  own,"  said  lord  Cat}icart,  "  with  respect  to 
your  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  maiesty  bad  expressed  to  see  a 
History  of  England  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  every  ^urce 
of  information  which  government  can  command  would  be  open  to  you : 
and  that  great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  work  must  \ie,  lie  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportic^ied  to  it.  r|e  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  some  objections  you  once  bad,  founded  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  clashing  or  interfering  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  is  yoi^r  friisnd : 
but  as  your  performance  and  his  will  be  upon  plans  so  different  m»n  each 
other,  and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time,  have  so  much  the  staij  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  rejection,  were  likely 
to  continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you.  t  must  add,  tliat  thougbl 
did  not  think  it  right  to  inquire  into  lord  Bute's  intentions  before  I  kpew  & 
little  of  your  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  plain,  that  they  were  bigbier  tb^p 
any  views  which  can  open  to  you  in  Scotland,  and  which,  I  believie,  he 
would  think  inconsistent  with  the  attention  tbe  other  subject  would  (i$!4^9- 
sarily  require." 

A  proposition  thus  powerfully  enforced  it  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  diflficult  for  Dr.  Robertson  to  reject.  But,  in  fact,  the 
i<eason8  which  formerly  influi^nnrd  his  rondrct  had  ceasf d  to  exh\.  Hump 
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had  now  cunipleted  his  history,  it  was  before  the  public,  and  its  late  must ' 
be  irrevocably  decided  before  a  line  of  the  rival  narrative  could  be  com- 
mitted to  paper.  Dr.  Robertson  was  convinced  of  this,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  him. 
'  After  the  first  publication  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  with,"  said  he  m  his  answer  to  lord  Cathcart,  "  I  had  both 
very  tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  conlident  assurances  of 

Sublic  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the  Histoiy  of  England 
lut  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  friendship,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation 
would  induce  me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior  pos- 
.session ;  and  I  determined  that  my  interference  with  him  should  never  be 
any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  yet  repent  of 
my  having  resisted  so  many  solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.  But  the 
case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed.  His  History  will  have  been  pub- 
lishcd  several  years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can 
appear;  its  first  run  will  not  be  marred  by  any  justling  with  me,  and  it 
will  have  taken  that  station  in  the  literary  system  which  belongs  to  it. 
This  objection,  therefore,  which  1  thought,  and  still  think,  so  weighty  at 
that  time,  makes  no  impression  on  me  at  present,  and  I  can  now  justify  my 
undertaking  the  English  History,  to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him. 
Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar, 
that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank, 
have  their  own  partisans,  and  po.«sess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting 
each  other." 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  labour,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  he  should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
divest  him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  concerns,  but  that  he  should  like- 
wise have  the  power  of  devoting  to  study  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  than 
it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  allot  to  that  purpose.  "  Were  I  to  carve 
out  my  own  fortune,"  said  he,  "  I  should  wkh  to  continue  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  for  Scotland,  but  to  resign  my  charge  as  a  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  which  en^sses  more  of  my  time  than  one  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  many  minute  duties  of  that  office  can  well  imagine.  I  would  wish  to 
apply  my  whole  time  to  literary  pursuits,  which  is  at  present  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  occupations.  In  order  to  enable  nie  to  make  this  resig- 
nation some  appointment  must  be  assigned  me  for  life.  What  that  should 
be,  it  neither  oecomes  me,  nor  do  1  pretend  to  say.  One  thing,  however, 
I  wish  with  some  earnestness,  that  the  thing  might  be  executed  soon,  both 
as  it  will  give  me  great  vigour  in  my  studies  to  have  my  future  fortune 
ascertainea  in  so  honourable  a  manner,  and  because,  by  allowing  me  to 
apply  myself  wholly  to  my  present  work,  it  will  enable  me  to  finish  it  in 
a  less  time,  and  to  begin  so  much  sooner  to  my  new  task."  But  though  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  some  appointment,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
"  reduced  entirely  to  the  profession  of  an  author,"  he  at  the  same  moment, 
with  becoming  spirit,  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  it  before  he  could  commence  the  particular  task  for  which  the 
appointment  was  to  be  given.  The  proposal  that  he  should  remove  to 
London,  he  was  averse  from  complying  with,  though  he  did  not  put  a 
direct  'negative  on  it;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  begin  the  Histoiy  of 
Britain  till  he  had  completed  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

This  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  brought  to  maturity, 
was,  nevertheless,  dropped ;  but  for  what  reason  is  unknown,  Mr.  Stewart 
is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  fiiilurc  of  it  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute,  it  was  certainly  so  much  a  favourite  with  Dr. 
llobertson  that  he  long  cherished  it,  and*  abandoned  it  with  reluctance 
Wp  rr  ■>■ .  pprhnps.  bo  iillnufd  *o  -tnilf'.  or  to  wonder,  th".t  a  sovereign 
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should  have  selected  a  writer  confessedly  of  Whig  principles  to  compose 
a  History  of  Ei^land,  in  opposition  to  one  produced  by  a  friend  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  as  far  as 
regarded  its  sentiments,  such  a  work,  written  by  a  Whig  imder  the  auspicea 
of  a  court,  would  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  either  to  the  monarch  or 
to  the  people.  There  might,  at  least,  have  been  some  danger  that  it  would 
have  justihed  the  sarcasm  which  was  uttered  by  Horace  Waloole,  on  ano- 
ther occasion  "  You  must  know,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Robertson  to  aim, "  that 
I  look  upon  myself  as  a  moderate  Whig."— ^'  Yes,  doctor,"  replied  Wal- 
pole,  "  1  look  on  you  as  a  very  moderate  Whig.'" 

As  soon  as  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  ne  bent  all  his  exertions  to 
the  task  which  he  had  commenced.  The  public  curiosity  was  highly 
excited,  and  it  was  long  kept  on  the  stretch  oefore  it  was  gratified,  m 
the  summer  of  1761,  he  stated  that  one  third  of  the  work  was  finished,  and 
that  two  years  more  would  be  required  to  bring  the  whole  to  perfection. 
But  there  never  yet  was  an  author  who  did  not  deceive  himself,  and  con- 
sequently deceive  others,  as  to  the  period  at  which  his  labour  would  be 
completed.  The  stupid,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  malignant  (and  there  are 
many  persons,  not  literary,  though  connected  with  literature,  who  belong 
to  these  classes)  consider  as  intended  for  the  purpose  of  deception  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  authors  are  thus  apt  to  form.  They  either  can 
not  or  will  not  be  taught  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bold  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  no  man  is  at  all  hours  capable  of  thinking  deeply,  or  of 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  an  attractive  dress ;  that  he  who  is  depeudent  on  his 
reputation  for  existence  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  hazard  it  by  crude 
and  slovenly  efforts,  the  product  of  haste  ;  that  he  who  draws  up  a  narra- 
tive from  widely  scattered,  numerous,  and  conflicting  documents  must 
often,  in  painful  research  and  in  balancing  evidence,  spend  more  months 
than  he  had  calculated  on  spending  weeks ;  that  the  discovery  of  a  single 
paper,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  may  not  only 
throw  a  new  light  upon  a  subject,  but  give  to  it  an  entirely  new  colour, 
and  may  compel  a  writer  to  modify,  to  arrange,  and  even  to  cancel,  much 
that  he  had  supposed  to  have  received  his  last  touches ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  delay  which,  as  being  a  proof  of  literary  indolence,  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unfeelingly  an  object  of  censure,  ought  rather  in  many  cases 
to  be  rewarded  with  praise,  because  it  is  a  dutj  which  an  author  coa- 
scientiously,  and  at  his  own  cost,  performs  to  society  and  to  truth.  Impe- 
diments of  this  kind  no  doubt  retarded  the  progress  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  to 
which  must  be  added  his  multifarious  avocations,  as  principa'.  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  genera!  assembly,  in  which  body,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
mforms  us,  faction  was  running  high  at  that  epoch.  The  transactions 
relative  to  America  he  likewise  found  to  be  of  too  vast  a  magnitude,  to 
allow  of  their  being  compressed  into  an  episode.  He  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reserving  them  for  a  separate  history ;  and  this  circumstance  obliged 
him  in  some  degree  to  make  a  change  in  his  original  plan.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  wonderful  that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  protracted  six 
years  l>eyond  the  time  which  ne  had  himself  assigned  for  it. 

At  length,  early  in  1769,  appeared,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  the  Histoiy 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  had  been  perused,  while  in  the  press,  by  Hume, 
and  probably  by  other  friends,  and  bad  gained  the  warmest  praise.  "  1 
got  yesterday  from  Strahan,"  savs  Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  about 
thirty  sheets  of  your  History,  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  n^ht  aricl 
this  morning  have  run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you)  of 
expressing  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them.  To  say  only  (hey 
are  very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferior 
i~i  the  pcntirnents  I  feel :  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignitv. 
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with  eldtcaiice,  aiid  with  judgment,  to  wiiicli  there  are  ievf  equalti.  'i'hej^ 
even  excel,  and  I  think  in  a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of  Scotland.  1 
propoie  to  myaeirgreat  pleasure  in  being  the  only  man  in  England,  during 
some  months,  who  will  be  in  the  situation  of  doing  you  justice,  after  which 
you  mar  certainly  expect  that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the 
public." 

Hume's  anticipation  was  prophetic.  Soon  after  the  work  had  come  out, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  in  the  following  unequivocal  terms.  "  The  success 
has  answered  my  expectations,  and  7,  who  converse  with  the  great,  the 
i'air,  and  the  learned,  have  scarcely  heard  an  opposite  voice,  or  even  whis- 

Ser,  to  the  general  sentiments.  Only  I  have  heard  that  the  Sanhedrim  at 
[rs.  Macaulay's  condemns  you  as  little  less  a  friend  to  government  and 
monarchy  than  myself."  Horace  Walpole  was  almost  equally  laudatory ; 
lord  LytteltOD  testified  his  admiration;  and,  as  Hume  had  long  before 
done,  recommended  to  the  historian  to  write,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
the  lives  of  eminent  persons.  Voltaire,  also,  paid  a  flattering  tribute.  "  It 
is  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Hume,"  said  he,  '*  that  it  belongs  to  write  histoiy 
You  are  eloquent,  learned,  and  impartial.  I  unite  with  Europe  in  esteem 
ing  you."  Nor  nas  the  fame  of  the  author  confined  to  his  native  island. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  baron  O'Holbach,  M.  Suard  was  induced 
to  translate  the  work  into  French,  while  it  was  being  printed  in  England, 
and  his  masterly  translation  is  said  to  have  established  his  own  literary 
character,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  French 
academy.  The  remuneration  which  the  author  himself  received  was  mag- 
nificent ;  especially  io  an  age  when  it  was  not  customary  to  give  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  copyright.  It  is  afiirmed  to  have  been  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
could  entirely  escape  the  severity  of  criticism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  all  literary  productions.  By  the  Abbe  Mabl^  it  was  attacked 
in  rude  and  contemptuous  language ;  which,  without  havmg  the  power  to 
injure  the  work,  was  disgraceful  to  the  person  who  descended  to  use  it. 
Gilbert  Stuart  likewise  assail&d  it ;  but  with  more  ^kill  than  the  French 
critic,  and  with  a  vigour  which  vas  animated  by  personal  resentment. 
That  his  acuteness  detected  many  inaccuracies,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  thai  he  pushed  his  censure  farther  than  was 
consonant  \irith  justice,  when  he  characterized  Dr.  Robertson  as  an  author 
"  whose  total  abstinence  from  all  ideas  and  inventions  of  his  own  permitted 
Dim  to  cany  an  undivided  attention  to  other  men's  thoughts  ana  specula- 
tions." Walpole,  too,  in  later  life,  asserted  that  the  reading  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son was  not  extensive,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Charles 
abounds  with  gross  errors,  and  that  in  many  instances  be  nas  mistaken 
exceptions  for  rules.  The  work,  however,  still  maintains  its  station ;  and. 
even  admitting  all  that  truth  or  ingenious  prejudice  can  urge  against  it, 
who  is  there  who  will  now  have  the  boldness  to  deny  that  it  forms  a  splen* 
did  addition  to  our  historical  treasures  ? 

After  having  completed  this  arduous  undertaking.  Dr.  Robertson  allowed 
himself  some  respite  from  literary  toil ;  a  respite  which,  in  fact,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  mind  was,  however,  too  active 
to  remain  long  unoccupied,  and  be  hastened  to  resume  the  pen.  As  a  se- 
quel to  the  history  of  Charles,  he  had  promised  to  give  to  the  public  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  conquests,  and  proceedinsjs  in  America. 
Thb  plan  he  soon  resolved  to  enlai^e,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  transactions 
of  all  the  European  colonizers  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  origin 
and  progressed  the  Itritish  empire  in  that  quarter,  it  was  originally  hism 
tention  to  devote  an  entire  volume.  Than  the  History  of  the  New  Worid 
it  was  impoasible  for  him  to  have  chosen  a  subject  more  fertile,  more 
nttMc^^vr,  or  bpt'et  calcv.litpd  fov  the  dispby  of  hi^  peruliar  talents. 
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'J'liere  was  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  eloquenc«j  ro  oxpatlate 
in.  The  rapidly  succeeding  events  which  lie  \vas  to  describe  were 
scarcely  less  marvelious  than  those  ut'  an  oriental  Hction ;  one  of  his  heroes, 
the  dauntless  explorer  of  unknown  oceans,  will  always  excite  the  wonder, 
admiration,  and  pity  of  mankind :  others,  though  villains,  were  at  least 
villains  of  no  common  powers  j  ana  the  characters,  the  customs,  the  man- 
ners, the  scenery,  every  thing  m  short  that  was  connected  with  the  work, 
possessed  throughout  the  charm  of  novelty,  and,  in  many  instances,  that  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  forcible  contrast. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  that  which  relates  (o  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  conquests  and  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  eieht  years 
of  studious  toil  were  devoted  by  Dr.  Robertson.  At  length,  in  tne  spring 
of  1777,  he  put  forth,  in  two  quartos,  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  pub- 
lic again  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  literary  friends  again 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  and  to  praise  him.  Hume  was  no  longer 
m  existence  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Gibbon,  who  testified  his  entire 
.'ipprobation  of  the  volumes  even  oefore  he  had  wholly  perused  them. 
"  Ihave  seen  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publica* 
lion  will  support,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author ;  that  the 
materials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arranged  with  skill ;  that  the  pro- 
gress of  discovety  is  displayed  with  learning  and  perspicuity ;  that  the 
dangers,  the  achievements,  and  the  views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are 
related  with  a  temperate  spirit ;  and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the 
most  curious  portion  of  human  manners,  is  at  length  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  sophists  and  declaimers." 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Robert-^ 
son,  none  was  more  gratifying  than  that  which  was  given  by  Burke ;  a 
man  eminent  at  once  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman.  ^  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,"  says  he,  "  of  the  veir  flatterit^  distinction  I  have  received 
in  your  thinkii^  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History 
of  America,  l  have,  however,  suffered  my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some 
suspicion,  by  delaying  my  acknowledgment  of  so  great  a  favour.  But  my 
delay  was  only  to  render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete,  and  my 
thanlcs,  if  possible,  more  merited.  Tlie  close  of  the  session  brought  a 
great  deal  of  very  troublesome  though  not  important  business  on  me  at 
once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one  breath  at  that  time,  tbuugh 
i  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satisfaction,  and'  the  itifinite 
variety  and  compass  of  instruction,  I  have  received  from  your  incomparable 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up 
lark  points,  correcting  errors,  and  removing  prejudices.  You  have  too 
[le  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on  subjects  that  had  so  often  been 
treated,  and  in  which  eveiy  thing  which  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared 
t  >  have  been  consumed.  I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your  History 
with  that  fresh  concern  and  anxiety  which  attend  those  who  are  not  pre- 
viously apprized  of  the  event.  You  have,  besides,  thrown  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished  both  ma- 
terials and  hints  for  a  rational  theory  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them 
in  future 

"  The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  discussion  oB 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  1  have 
nlways  thought  with  you,  that  we  possess  at  this  time  very  great  advan- 
tages towards  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  need  no  kmger  go  to 
history  to  trace  it  in  all  its  ages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  compara- 
tive youth,  is  but  a  poor  instnicter.  When  the  Egyptians  called  the  Gredcs 
fhilffren  in  antiquitie?.  we  may  wrll  rail  tlw>m  rnildrpn :  and  so  we  may 
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call  all  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  society  only 
within  their  own  limits.  But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled 
at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of  barbarism,  and  no  mode  oi 
refinement,  which  we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  view ;  the 
verv  diflPerent  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of  Persia 
and!^  of  Abyssinia ;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia  ;  the 
savaffe  state  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand.  Indeed  you  have  made 
a  noble  use  of  the  advantages  you  have  had.  You  have  employed  philo- 
sophy to  judge  on  manners,  and  from  manners  you  have  (kawn  new  re- 
sources for  philosophy.  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two  points  you  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character." 

The  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  by  foreigners  were  equally  grati 
fying.  The  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  unanimously  elected 
him  a  member  on  the  eighth  of  August,  in  1777,  "in  testimony  of  their 
approbation  of  the  industry  and  care  with  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  History,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  merit  in  having  con- 
tributed so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  foreign 
countries."  It  likewise  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  translate  the  His- 
toiT  of  America  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  considerable  progress  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  translation.  But  the  latter  measure 
excited  alarm  in  an  absurd  and  decrepit  government,  which  sought  for 
safety  in  concealment  rather  than  in  a  bold  and  liberal  policy,  and,  like 
the  silly  bird,  imagined  that  by  hiding  its  own  head  it  could  escape  from 
the  view  of  its  pursuers.  The  translation  was,  therefore,  officially  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  world  still  in  the 
dark,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  American  commerce,  and 
of  the  system  of  colonial  administration. 

It  was  nut  from  Spain  alone  that  he  received  testimonies  of  respect.  In 
1781,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua  elected  him  one  of  its  foreign 
members ;  and,  in  1783,  the  same  compliment  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  empress  Catharine 
also,  who,  numerous  as  were  her  faults,  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened intellect,  also  conferred  on  him  a  flattering  distinction.  She 
ordered  his  friend,  Dr.  Rogerson,  to  transmit  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem,  a  gold  snuff  box,  richly  set  with  diamonds ;  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  person  whose  labours  had  afforded  her  so  much  satisfaction 
merited  some  attention  from  her.  So  much,  indeed,  was  she  delighted 
with  the  works  of  the  Scottish  author,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
him  the  place  of  first  model  in  historical  composition,  to  express  much 
admiration  of  the  sagacity  and  discernment  which  he  displayed  in  painting* 
the  human  mind  and  character,  and  to  declare  that  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  the  constant  companion  of  her  journeys,  and  chat  she  was 
never  tired  of  perusing  it,  particularly  the  introductory  volume. 

As  soon  as  enthusiasm  had  subsidecl,  criticism  began  its  labours  in  search 
of  defects.  It  was  objected  to  the  author,  that  he  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  American 
conquests,  and  that  he  had  shed  an  illusive  lustre  round  the  daring  and 
intelligent  but  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  Cortes.  Even  Professor  Stew- 
art, notwithstanding  his  honourable  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
dirinks  from  vindicating  him  on  this  score,  and  contents  himself  with  oppo- 
singp  to  the  charge  "  those  warm  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  in  general  animate  his  writings."  Unwilling  to  censure  severely, 
and  unable  to  exculpate,  Bryan  Edwards  suggests,  as  an  apology'  for  Dr. 
Robertson,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mind,  shrinking  from 
the  contemplation  of  alleged  horrors,  wishes  to  resist  conviction,  and  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  incredulity.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  the  latest  biographer  of 
the  historian,  indignantly  rejects  this  apology  as  absurd ;  and,  more  enter- 
piising  than  his  predecessors,  partly  labours  to  invalidate  the  accusation, 
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by  leadening  tlw  sum  of  Spanish  cruelties,  and  partly  (o  render  it  of  no 
weight,  by  pleading  that  tne  writer  probably  considered  the  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  rem  as  means  employed  bv  Providence  to  accomplish  the  rjo- 
blest  and  most  beneficent  purposes.  Tnat  Dr.  Robertson  ^id  really  regard 
thaso  conquests  in  such  a  ligtit  we  may  easily  believe ;  stnce,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  manifests 
similar  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  measureless  and  unslumbering  ambi- 
tion of  those  universal  robbers  the  Romans,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  style 
"  the  noblest  people  that  ever  entered  on  the  stage  of  the  world."  But 
this  defence  is  merely  sophistical.  Though  we  aie  not  ignorant  that  a  wise 
and  benignant  Providence  educes  good  from  evil,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
an  historian  to  diminish  the  loathing  which  evil  deeds  ought  to  excite  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  morality  is  likely  to  be  much  benefited,  by  teaching 
tyrants  and  murderers  to  imagine  that,  while  they  are  giving  tne  rein  to 
tneir  own  furious  and  malignant  passions,  they  are  only  performing  their 
destined  tasks  as  instruments  of  tne  Deity. 

This  was  by  no  means  all  that  was  urged  against  the  History  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is,  in  fact,  not  now  attempted  to  be  denied  that,  in  many  iastances. 
Dr.  Robertson  was  led  astray  by  his  partiality  to  the  brilliant  but  fallacious 
theories  of  De  Pauw  and  bulTon.  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
detected  and  somewhat  harshly  animadverted  on  several  errors,  a  part  of 
which  were  subsequently  rectified.  Bryan  Edwards,  too,  pointed  out  some 
contradictions,  and  some  erroneous  statements.  But  the  most  severe  cen- 
sor is  Mr.  Southcy,  a  man  eminently  well  informed  on  ancient  Spanish  and 
American  events.  In  his  History  of  Brazil,  after  having  described  the 
mode  of  reckoning  in  use  among  the  transatlantic  tribes,  he  adds,  "  wlien 
Pauw  reasoned  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans  in  numbers,  did  he 
suppress  this  remarkable  fact,  or  was  he  ignorant  of  it  ?  The  same  ques- 
tion is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  on  this,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, in  what  he  calls  his  History  of  America,  is  guilty  of  sucn  omissions, 
and  consequent  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  it  certain  either  that  he  had 
not  read  some  of  tli  j  most  important  documents  to  which  he  refers,  or  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  notice  the  facts  which  he  found  there,  because  they 
were  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A  remarkable 
example  occurs  respecting  a  circulating  medium ;  when  he  mentions  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  were  used  as  money  in  Mexico,  and  says,  '  this  seems  to  be  the 
utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery 
of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.'  Now,  it  is  said  by 
Cortes  himself,  that  when  he  was  about  to  make  cannon,  he  had  copper 
enough,  but  wanted  tin ;  and  having  bought  up  all  the  plates  and  poU. 
"which  he  could  find  among  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  inquire  amoi^  the 
natives.  He  then  found,  that  in  the  province  oT  Tachco,  little  pieces  of 
tin,  like  thin  coin,  were  used  for  money,  there  and  in  other  places.  And 
this  led  him  to  a  disco/eryof  the  mines  from  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of  Scotland,  if  that  can 
supjjort.it.     His  other  works  are  grievously  deficient." 

Such  are  the  defects  which  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Robertson's  Histoiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  many  sources  of  know  • 
ledge,  which  were  then  hidden,  have  since  become  accessible,  that  no 
man  is  at  all  times  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  that  the  most 
cautious  vigilance  may  sink  into  a  momentary  slumber,  and  that  to  him 
who  has  achieved  much,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due,  even  though  it  may 
be  discovered  that  he  has  left  something  undone.  Were  the  History  of 
the  Spanish  Conquests  proved  to  be  merely  a  fiction,  it  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  be  read,  sucn  attraction  is  there  in  the  general  elegance  of  the 
language,  the  skilful  delineation  of  the  characters,  and  the  sustained  inter- 
est and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  preface  to  thi?  portion  of  hi?  labonr?,  he  madf  known  his  intention 
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to  Nsuine  the  subicct  at  a  future  period ;  and  he  assigfned  the  ferment 
which  then  agitatea  our  North  American  colonies  m  a  reason  for  suspend^ 
inff,  at  present,  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related  to 
British  Atnerica.  At  the  very  beginning,  in  truth,  of  the  contest  with  the 
colonies,  he  conipiatulated  himself  on  his  not  having  completed  his  narra- 
five.  "  It  is  lucky,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Straban,  "  that  my  American 
History  was  not  finished  before  this  event.  How  man}'  plausiole  theories 
that  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  what  has 
now  happened."  A  fbgment  of  this  History,  which,  however,  was  care< 
fully  corrected  by  him,  and  which  he  preserved  when  he  committed  his 
manuscripts  to  the  flames,  was  all  that  he  subsequently  wrote  of  the  work ; 
and  this  was  published  by  his  son  to  prevent  it  from  fallinp;  into  the  hands 
of  an  editor  who  might  make  alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the 
xvhole  on  the  public  as  the  ^enuihe  composition  of  the  author. 

With  respect  to  a  separation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo* 
nists.  Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  have  somewhat  varied  in  his  sentiment::,  and 
to  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  such  an  event  with  much  more 
dislike  in  1776  than  he  did  in  1766.  In  the  latter  year,  speaking  j.'  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  said,  "  I  rejoice,  from  my  love  of  the  b'jman 
species,  that  a  million  of  men  in  America  have  some  chance  of  rui.nii^  the 
same  great  career  which  other  free  people  have  held  before  their.  I  do 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  indepenuence  sooner  than  these  must  or  should 
come.  A  very  little  skill  and  attention  in  the  art  of  governing  may  pre- 
serve the  supremacy  of  Britain  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  preserved."  But, 
in  1775,  though  he  still  acknowledged  that  the  colonies  must  ultimately 
become  independent,  he  was  anxious  that  their  liberation  should  be 
delayed  till  as  distant  a  period  as  possible,  and  was  clearlyof  opinion  that 
they  had  as  yet  no  right  to  throw  ofT  their  aJlegiancr-.  Nor  was  ne  sparing 
of  bis  censure  on  the  ministers  for  the  want  of  poliv,  and  firmness,  which 
he  considered  them  to  have  displayed  at  the  comtr.ancement  of  the  quar 
rel.  "  I  agree  with  you  about  tne  affairs  of  America,"  said  he,  in  a  letter, 
which  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  "  incapacity,  or  want  of  informa- 
tion, has  led  the  people  employed  there  to  deceive  the  ministry.  Trust- 
ing to  them,  they  have  been  trifling  for  two  years,  when  they  should  have 
been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  very  simple  piece  of  business 
extremely  perplexed.  They  have  permitted  colonies,  disjoined  by  nature 
and  situation,  to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  confederacy ;  and 
when  a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  arms,  they  have  suffered  them  quietly  to  levy 
and  train  forces,  as  if  they  had  not  seen  against  whom  they  were  prepared. 
But  now  We  are  fairly  committed,  and  I  do  think  it  fortunate  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Americans  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon  for  them- 
^Ives.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest  I  have  always  asserted  that 
independence  was  their  object.  The  distinction  between  taxation  and 
regulation  is  mere  folly.  There  is  not  an  argument  against  our  right  of 
tavation  that  does  not  conclude  With  tenfohf  force  against  our  power  of 
regulating  their  trade.  They  may  profess  or  disclaim  what  they  please, 
and  hold  the  language  that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but,  if  they  nave  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  free  states,  connected  with  us  by 
tlood,  by  habit,  and  by  religion,  but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade 
where  and  with  whom  they  please.  This  tney  will  one  day  attain,  but 
not  just  now,  if  there  be  any  aegree  of  political  wisdom  or  vigour  remain- 
ing. At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  erowing 
states  should  be  checked  in  their  career.  As  a  lover  of  mankind,  I  bewail 
it ;  but  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  wish  that  their  dependence 
on  it  should  eontinuec  If  the  wisdom  of  government  can  terminate  the 
contest  with  honour  instantly,  that  would  be  the  most  desirable  issue. 
This,  however,  I  fakp  to  ho  nnn>  imposfiihip, :  an^i  I  will  ventiuv  to  forp- 
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tdlf  that  if  our  leaden  do  not  at  once  eiort  the  power  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  its  full  force,  the  struggle  will  he  lun^i^t  dubious,  and  disgraceful. 
We  are  past  the  hour  of  lenitives  and  iialf  exertions.  If  the  contest  be 
protracted,  the  smallest  interruption  of  the  tranauillity  that  reigns  In 
Europe,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it.  tnav  be  fatal. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  iahxuage  like  tni<4  goes  very  far  towards  justiiV- 
ing  the  sarcasm  of  Horace  Walpele,  that  the  reverend  hiiitorian  was  "a 
v$rv  moderate  Whig."  Perhaps,  also,  his  belief  that,  at  the  outset,  a  few 
regiments  in  each  capital  would  have  suiHced  to  trample  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans,  ma^  now  appear  ditHcult  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  or  of  human  nature.  Yet  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  remember  that  this  erroneous  idea  was  held  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  men  of  intellect,  and  that  it  was  even  brought  for- 
ward in  the  British  senate  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Though  the  American  war  precluded  Dr.  Robertson  from  bringing  to  a 
close  his  history  of  the  British  settlements,  it  is  nut  easy  to  discover  why 
he  could  not  continue  it  to  a  certain  point ;  or  why,  at  least,  he  could  not 
proceed  with  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  related  to  the  colonization  of 
Brazil,  and  the  violent  struggles  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  in 
that  country — an  extensive  subject,  and  Worthy  of  his  pen,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  him  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  bis  delineative 
talents.  Our  curiosity  on  tnis  head  is  not  satisfied  by  the  reason  which, 
as  we  have  recently  seen,  he  himself  gave,  in  his  preface  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Strahan.  That  reason,  however,  he  repeated  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Waddilove,  and  it  is  now  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  better. 
It  is  certain  that  a  wish  to  retire  from  literary  toil  was  not  his  motive :  for, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  po8t[>oned  his  History  of  America,  he  declared 
that  it  was  "  neither  his  inclination  nor  his  interest  to  remain  altogether 
idle."  As  a  proof  of  bis  sincerity,  he  projected  a  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
even  began  to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  Notwithstanding  this 
seems  to  nave  been,  for  a  while,  a  favourite  scheme,  it  was  speedily  relin- 
quished: a  circumstance  which  may  justly  be  regretted.  Hume  then  sug- 
gested the  History  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  "  The  events,"  said  he, 
"  are  important  in  themselves,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  gteat 
revolutions  of  Europe :  some  of  the  boldest  or  most  amiable  characters  uf 
modem  times,  the  admiral  Coligny,  Henry  IV.,  &c.  would  be  your  peculiar 
heroes ;  the  materials  are  copious,  and  authentic,  and  accessible ;  and  the 
objects  appear  to  stand  at  that  just  distance  which  excites  curiosity  with- 
out inspiring  passion." 

The  hint  given  by  Hume  was,  however,  not  adopted.  About  the  year 
1779  or  1780,  Dr.  Robertson  seems,  indeed,  to  have  seriously  resolved  to 
write  no  more  for  the  public,  but  to  pursue  his  studies  at  leisure,  and  for 
^is  own  amusement.  "  His  circumstances,"  says  professor  Stewart,  "  were 
independent :  he  was  approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution 
considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life ;  and  a  long  application  to  the 
compositions  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  had  interfered  with  much  of 
the  ijfratification  he  might  have  enjoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  more 
or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  whether  with  a  view 
to  emolument  or  to  fame ;  nor  would  it  perliaps  be  easy  to  make  it,  were 
It  not  for  the  prospect  (seldom,  alas!  realized)  of  earning  by  their  exer- 
tions, that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain." 

We  must  now  contemplate  Dr.  Robertson  in  another  point  of  view-^that 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  academical  character ;  in  which,  no  less  than  ia 
his  literary  capacity,  he  occupied  a  prominent  station.  The  eminence, 
however,  which  be  had  not  attained  without  difficulty,  he  did  not  held 
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entirely  without  dangrcr.  In  one  instance  he  was  near  falling  a  victim  to  his 
spirit  of  liberality,  in  1778,  the  Britinh  legislature  relieved  the  English 
Roman  catholics  from  some  of  the  severest  of  the  barbarous  penalties  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  nearly  a  century  before.  Encour.igcd  by 
this  evenK  the  Scottish  catnolics  determined  to  petition  parliament  to  extend 
the  benebt  to  themselves.  To  thi8  mea.siire  Pr.  Robertson  was  friendly, 
and  he  successfully  exerted  his  intluencc,  .ind  that  of  his  partisans,  to  pro- 
cure the  rejection  of  a  remonstrance  against  it,  v^hich  was  brought  forward 
in  the  general  assembly.  But  on  this  occasion,  as,  unhappil}*,  on  loo  many 
others,  oigotry  and  igrmrance  triumphed  over  sound  policy  and  Christian 
charity,  ^he  trumpet  of  fanaticism  was  immediately  sounded,  and  men 
of  the  most  opposite  principles  and  interests  hurried  to  obey  the  call. 
Presbyterians,  sccedcrs,  and  even  episcopalians,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
themselves  under  the  lash  of  penal  statutes,  all  combined  in  the  crusade 
against  papistry.  Pamphlets  and  speeches  were  lavished,  to  prove  that 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state  must  inevitablv  perish,  if^an  iota  of 
relief  wern  granted  to  the  faithless  members  of  an  idolatrous  and  sanguinary 
church.  The  Roman  catholics  were  so  terrified  at  the  fury  that  was  thus 
aroused,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  amorig  them  informed  the  ministry 
that  they  would  desist  from  appealing  to  parliament ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  popular  teinpest,  oy  punlishing  in  the  daily  papers  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.  Hut  the  enliglitcneu  mob  of  Edinburgh  had  sagely 
resolved  that  the  catholics  should  not  even  dare  to  wish  for  the  slightest 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  without  being  punished 
for  their  temerity.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1779,  multitudes 
of  tlie  lowest  classes,  headed  by  disgnised  leaders,  assembled  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  burnt  the  house  of  the  popish  bishop  and  two  chapels :  and,  in 
their  even-handed  justice,  were  on  the  point  of  committing  to  the  flames 
an  episcopal  chapel,  when  they  were  propitiated,  bv  being  told  that  an 
episcopal  clergyman  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  which  had 
been  published  against  popery.  As,  however,  they  could  not  consent  to 
remit  their  vengeance,  but  only  to  change  its  object,  they  turned  their 
vrrath  upon  those  who  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  catholics.  Dr.  Robertson  was  marked  out  ns  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  his  property  and  life  was  considered 
as  sufficient  to  atone  for  his  crime.  Fortunately  nis  friends  had  provided 
for  his  safety,  and,  when  the  self-appointed  champions  of  religion  reached 
his  house,  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force,  which  tliey  had 
not  enough  of  courage  to  look  in  the  face.  As  they  had  come  only  to 
destroy  and  to  murder,  they,  of  course,  retreated,  when  they  discovered 
that,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  fight.  Dr. 
Robertson  is  said  to  have  manifested  great  firmness  and  tranquillity  during 
this  trying  scene. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Robertson  as  the  person  most  worthy  of  suffering  by 
their  sumiiary  process  of  punishment  without  trial,  the  mob  of  Edinburgh 
acted  with  a  more  than  mobbish  share  of  injustice.  Though  desirous  that 
the  catholics  should  be  released  from  their  thraldom,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  put  any  thing  to  the  hazard  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object,  and  had 
already  withdrawn  his  patronage  from  such  obnoxious  clients.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  as  Goldsmith  says  of  Burke,  are  "  too  fond  of  the 
riffht  to  pursue  the  expedient.^'  With  him  piiidence  was  a  governing 
principle.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  that  his  countrymen  were  adverse 
to  the  naeasure,  he  ad'-ised  the  ministry  to  forbear  from  lending  their  coun- 
tenance to  it.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  delivered  in  the  general  assembly, 
he  afterwards  explained  and  vindicated  the  view  which  he  originally  took 
of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  acted.  The  perusal  of 
that  which  he  ur}!;ed,  on  the  latter  point,  will  not  merely  show  what  were 
bis  motives  in  this  instance,  but  also  afford  some  insight  into  his  general 
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(.huracter.  How  far  his  Hy^tntn  of  iiolicy  in  consonant  with  dignity  or 
wisdotn,  which,  iin!<"(l,  an:  inM'Parable,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
iniKht,  perhaps,  not  >.iiproi>«rly,  he  ol)jectti(l  lo  him,  that  he  mistakes  tho 
mice  of  a  l)hnil  iiiluriatea  multitu<le  lor  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  thoui^h 
it  is  impossihie  for  any  two  things  to  he  more  ditferent  in  their  nature.  It 
mif^ht  be  asketl,  too,  why  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  a  Scottish  mob  were 
to  he  treated  with  more  respect  than  the  complaints  of  tiie  American 
colonists ;  why  the  one  were  to  be  indulged  or  complied  with,  while  the 
other  were  to  be  silenced  by  "a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  V 
"  As  8(M)n,"  says  he,  "as  I  perceived  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  flame 
which  the  discussion  of  this  subject  had  kindled  in  Hcotland,  my  ideas 
concerningthe  expedience  at  this  juncture  of  the  measure  in  question,  began 
to  alter.  Tor  although  i  did  thinit,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  if  the  pro 
tustants  in  this  country  had  acouiesced  in  the  repeal  as  auietly  as  our 
brethren  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been  given  to 
popery  in  the  British  dominions ;  I  know,  that  in  legislatmn,  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  for  whom  laws  are  made,  should  be  attended 
to  with  care.  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  de- 
dared,  that  he  had  framed  for  his  fellow-citizens  not  the  best  laws,  but 
the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  recollected  with  reverence,  that 
the  divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating  his  dispensations  to  the  frailty 
of  his  subjects,  had  given  the  Israelites  for  a  season  ttatvtet  which  were 
not  good.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are,  in  my  opinion,  respectable ; 
and  an  indulgent  legislator  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  them. 
It  appeared  manifestly  to  be  sound  policy,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  them ;  and,  however  ill  founded 
their  apprehensions  might  be,  some  concession  was  now  requisite  in  order 
to  remove  them." 

This  was,  I  believe,  the  last  speech  which  he  made  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. While  he  was  yet  in  >he  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  undiminished  influence  in  that  assembly,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  public  business.  It  was  in  the  year  1780, 
about  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  historian,  and  when  he  was  only 
fifty-nine,  that  he  adopted  this  resolution.  Several  causes  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  producii^  his  retirement.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  scene  till  he  was  ecfipsed  bv  younger 
rivals ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  felt  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  violent 
men  of  his  own  party,  who,  though  he  had  yielded  many  points  to  them 
against  his  betti  r  jucfgment,  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied  that  he  refused 
to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  he  deemed  to  be  either  right  or  pru- 
dent, and  who,  in  consequence,  tormented  him  with  letters  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  which,  as  from  their  nature  may  easily  be  imagined,  were 
written  in  a  petulant  and  acrimonious  style.  In  addition,  there  was  one 
subject,  which  had  long  been  a  particular  annoyance  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  had  been  more  pertinaciously  urged  and  fretted  than  on  every  other. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Formula.  Into  this  scheme,  which  he  had  avowed  his  determination 
to  resist,  whatever  shape  it  might  assume,  many  of  his  friends  had  zealously 
entered,  and  his  patience  was  severely  tried  oy  their  "  beseeching  or  be- 
sieging" him  with  respect  to  so  important  an  opject.  By  his  cautious  and 
pei-suasive  policy,  he  had  tor  a  considerable  period  prevented  the  contro- 
versy from  being  agitated  in  the  assemblies  ;  out  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  ultimately  compel  attention,  and  would  give  rise  to  vehement  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance,  as  he  himself  confessed,  that  "  at 
least  confirmed  his  resolution  to  retire." 

Having  rendered  triumphant  a  cause  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  nume- 
rous enemies,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  his  character  would  not 
he  aspersed  by  many  of  {]v■><^'  whn  \voro  niorfified  to  witne«s  his  success. 
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Accordingly,  the  cbaige  c'  having  deserted  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church  was  often  urged  against  him  by  some  ofhia  antagonists. 
Others,  who  had  more  of  the  zealot  in  their  composition,  did  not  stop  here. 
These  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  being  mdifferent  to  Christianity 
itself ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  they  alleged  his  banits  of  intimacy  with  Hume, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Gibbon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  thi.s 
stupid  calumny  ought  to  excite  anger  or  contempt. 

This,  however,  was  the  language  of  only  malignant  hearts,  or  little 
minds.  By  the  great  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  to 
him,  full  justice  was  done  to  bis  virtues,  his  talents,  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  Amor^  those  who,  believing  patronage  to  be  a  nuisance,  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  contending  with  him,  was  Dr.  Erskine,  his  college 
mate,  and  colleague  in  the  ministry.  That  venerable  and  learned  person 
always  preserved  for  him  a  warm  esteem,  and,  after  the  historian  was  no 
more,  paid  to  bis  mem'~ry  an  animated  and  affectionate  tribute  from  the 
pulpit.  "  His  speeches  m  church  courts,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "  were  ad- 
mired by  those  whom  they  did  not  convince,  and  acquired  and  preserved 
him  an  influence  over  a  majority  in  them,  which  none  before  him  enjoyed ; 
though  his  measures  were  sometimes  new,  and  warmly,  and  with  great 
stretch  of  amiroent,  opposed,  both  from  the  press,  and  in  the  General 
Assembly.  To  this  iimuence  many  causes  contributed :  his  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  church  policy,  which  he  early  adopted ;  his 
sagacity  in  forming  plans ;  his  steaainess  in  executing  them ;  his  quick  dis- 
cernment of  whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  designs ;  his  boldness 
in  encountering  difficulties ;  his  presence  of  mind  in  improvii^  eveiy  occa- 
sional advantage;  the  address  with  which,  when  he  saw  it  necessary,  he 
could  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  and  his  skill  in  stating  a  vote,  and 
seizing  the  favourable  moment  for  ending  a  debate  and  urging  a  decision. 
He  guided  and  governed  others,  without  seeming  to  assume  any  superiority 
orer  thefla ;  ana  fixed  and  strengthened  his  power,  by  often,  m  matters  of 
form  and  expediency,  preferring  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
to  bis  own.  In  former  times,  hardly  any  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  General 
Assembly,  till  called  upon  by  the  ModertUor,  unie3s  men  advanced  in  years, 
of  high  rank,  or  of  established  characters.  His  example  and  influence  en- 
couraged young  men  of  abilities  to  take  their  share  of  public  business  ; 
and  tmis  deprived  Moderators  of  an  engine  for  preventing  causes  being 
fairly  and  impartially  discussed.  The  power  of  others,  who  formerly  baa 
in  some  measure  guided  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  derived  from  ministers 
of  state,  and  expired  with  their  fall.  He  remained  unhurt  amidst  frequent 
changes  of  administration.  Great  meil  in  office  were  always  ready  to 
countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
aid.  But  he  judged  for  himself,  and  scorned  to  be  their  slave,  or  to  submit 
to  receive  their  instructions.  Hence,  his  influence,  not  confined  to  men  of 
mercenanr  views,  extended  to  many  of  a  free  and  indejpendent  spirit,  who 
supported,  because  they  approved,  his  measures ;  which  others,  from  the 
same  independent  spirit,  thoi^ht  it  their  duty  steadily  to  oppose. 

"  Deliberate  in  forming  his  judgment,  but,  when  fonned,  not  easily 
moved  to  renounce  it,  he  sometimes  viewed  the  altered  plans  of  others 
with  too  suspicious  an  eye.  Hence,  there  were  able  and  worthy  men,  of 
vrhom  he  expressed  himself  less  favourably,  and  whose  later  appearances 
in  church  judicatories  he  censured  as  inconsistent  with  principles  they  had 
formerly  professed :  while  they  maintained,  that  the  system  of  managing 
church  affairs  was  changed,  not  their  opinions  or  conduct.  Still,  however, 
keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
neither  extii^uished  his  esteem  nor  forfeited  his  friendly  offices,  when  he 
saw  opposition  carried  on  without  rancour,  and  when  he  believed  that  it 
originated  from  conscience  and  principle,  not  from  personal  animosity,  or 
♦»nvv.  or  ambition.'" 
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Of  bis  private  character.  Dr.  Erskine  adds,  that  "  he  eiyoyod  (he  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  without  running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  aus^ 
terity ;  condescending  and  affable  without  meanness ;  and  in  expense  nei- 
ther sordid  nor  prod^al.  He  could  feel  an  injury,  and  yet  bridle  bis  pas- 
sion ;  was  grave,  not  sullen ;  steady,  not  obstmate ;  friendly,  not  officious ; 
prudent  ana  cautious,  not  timid." 

Than  the  triumph  which  the  principles  of  Dr.  Robertson  obtained  in 
the  General  Assembly  nothing;  could  be  more  complete ;  and  it  was  the 
more  flattering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  coasuinmated  auer  he  had  ceased  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debates.  It  had,  from  the  year  1736,  been  the  custom* 
annually,  for  the  Assembly  to  instrucl  the  Commission,  *♦  to  make  due  ap- 
plication to  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patron- 
age, in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  so  should  occur."  So  cau- 
tious was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that,  although  he  had  entirely  sub- 
verted the  very  groundwork  on  which  this  instruction  was  raised,  he  never 
chose  to  move  that  it  should  be  expunged.  He  knew  that  it  was  popular 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  risk  the  chance  of^  dissension  in  the  Assembly,  by  an  unnecessary 
and  idle  attack  upon  this  shadow  of  a  shade.  In  the  year  1784,  however, 
it  was  omitted,  without  any  struggle  being  made  in  its  favour,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  renewed. 

Whether  the  system  established  by  him  has  contributed  to  the  harmonj 
and  welfare  of  tne  Scottish  church  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  unde- 
cided. It  is  urged,  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  that  it  has  given  peace 
to  the  church ;  that  the  General  Assembly  is  no  longer  occupies  with  angry 
appeals  and  tumultuous  disputes:  that  instead  of  there  being,  as  formerly, 
a  necessity  to  call  in  a  military  force,  to  protect  the  presbytery  in  the  act 
of  induction,  ministers  are  now  peaceably  settled ;  and  that  the  worst  that 
ever  happens  is  the  secession  of  the  discontented  part  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  consequent  erection  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  which  they 
frequent  only  till  their  zeal  cools,  and  then  desert  to  rejoin  the  kirk.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  peace  is  rather  in  appearance 
than  ill  icality ;  that,  though  the  people  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  As- 
sembly, their  silence  arises  from  disgust  and  weariness,  and  not  from  satis- 
faction ;  that,  grown  too  wise  to  enter  into  a  protracted  and  fruitless  con- 
test, they  immediately  set  themselves  to  rear  a  seceding  meeting  house, 
which  often  carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishioner ;  and  that,  by 
this  quiet  but  continual  increase  of  seceding  meetings,  the  influence  of  the 
established  church  has  been  gradually  weakened  and  contracted,  a  spirit  of 
disunion  has  been  spread,  and  a  heavy  ad^itfenal  burden  has  been  imposed 
on  property  of  every  kind. 

But,  whatever  doubt  may  exist  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  none 
with  respect  to  another.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Robertson 
conducea  greatly  to  give  a  more  dignibed  character  to  the  proceedii^  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  introduce  an  impartial  exercise  of  the  jucGcial 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  tolerance  among 
men  wHo  had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  their  utter  contempt  of  them. 
In  such  respect  are  bis  decisions  held,  that  they  still  form  a  sort  of  com 
mon  law  in  the  church  :  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  his  being 
chosen  Principal  of  the  University  and  his  witharawing  from  public  life, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Robertson's  administration 

It  is  in  his  capacity  of  Principal  that  he  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  this 
important  office  he  displayed  his  wonted  activity  and  talent.  He  be^an 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  bis  predecessors  had  done,  by  delivenng 
annually  a  Latin  discourse  before  the  University.  Of  these  orations,  the 
fu^t,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  classical  learn- 
ing, was  delivered  on  the  third  of  February,  1763.  It  is  fiaid,  among  nu- 
merous other  splendid  passages,  to  have  contained  a  beautiful  pancftyric 
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on  the  stoical  philosophy.  In  the  following  year, his  di^coui'i>e  "consisted 
chiefly  of  moral  and  literary  observations,  adapted  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  youth,"  and  the  style  is  affirmed  to  be  "  uncommonly  elegant 
and  impressive,  and  possessed  of  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  English  compositions/'  In  1765  and  1766,  he  chose  for  hb  theme  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  education ;  a  subject  which 
he  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  After  1766  these  annual  lectures  ceased ; 
his  time  being  too  fully  occupied  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  them. 

But,  though  his  lectures  were  of  necessity  discontinued,  he  never  remit- 
ted in  his  attention  even  to  the  minutest  duties  of  his  office.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  felt  a  filial  anxiety  to  omit  nothing  which  could  assist  in 
giving  lustre  to  the  University  at  which  his  own  talents  had  been  cultivated. 
With  very  slender  funds,  he  made  large  additions  to  the  public  library ; 
he  planned  or  reformed  most  of  the  literary  and  medical  societies,  which 
have  raised  Edinburgh  to  such  eminence  as  a  seminary  of  learnii^,  and  a 
focus  of  literature  ;  and  he  contrived  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
among  the  numerous  members  of  the  body  which  he  superintended. 
"  The  good  sense,  temper,  and  address,"  says  professor  Stewart,  "  with 
which  he  presided  for  thirty  years  at  our  university  meetings,  were 
attended  with  effects  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity ;  and  are  attested 
by  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallsl  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
literary  community,  that  durir^  the  wnole  of  that  period  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  question  which  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous 
decision." 

To  his  exertions  Scotland  is  also  chiefly  indebted  for  its  Royal  Society, 
which  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  March,  1763.  The  basis  of 
this  establishment  was  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  founder  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  In  his  zeal  to  give  all  possible  lustre  to  the  new 
institution,  by  drawing  together  men  of  every  species  of  merit.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson seems,  for  once,  to  have  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  liberality. 
An  antiquarian  society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Buchan,  had, 
two  years  before,  been  formed  in  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  and  this  bod^ 
also  Avas  desirous  to  obtain  the  royal  charter.  The  application  which  it 
made  to  the  crown  was,  however,  eagerly  opposed,  in  a  "  Memorial  from 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh."  This  me- 
morial is  signed  by  Dr.  Robertson ;  but  it  is  so  feeble  in  composition  as 
well  as  in  reasoning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  flowed  from  his 
pen.  The  ai^ument  on  which  it  wholly  relies  is,  that  "  narrow  countries" 
cannot  supply  materials  for  more  than  one  society ;  that  Scotland  is  such  a 
country ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  "  ought  not  to  form  its  literary  plans  upon 
the  model  of  the  more  extensive  kino;doms  in  Europe,  but  in  imitation  of 
those  which  are  more  circumscribed."  To  this  hostile  proceeding  the 
antiquaries  responded,  in  a  long  memorial,  which  was  penned  with  much 
acuteness,  and  was  uaturaliy  expressive  of  some  degree  of  resentment. 
They  were  successful  in  the  contest,  and  their  charter  was  granted. 

Tne  labours  of  Dr.  Robertson,  as  a  writer,  were  closed  by  a  work  which 
entered  largely  into  antiquarian  investigation,  as  connected  with  history. 
In  1791  he  published  a  quarto  volume,  containing  his  "Historical  Disqui- 
sition concerning  t'le  Knowledge  which  the  Ancientrhad  of  India;  and  the 
Prepress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discov  enr  of  the  Passage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  Appendix  was  dfedicated  to  od- 
servations  on  the  civil  policy,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,and  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Indians.  This  subject,  which 
occupied  him  twelve  months,  was  suggfisted  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  major 
Rennell's  Memoirs  for  illustrating  hisllistory  of  Hindostaii,  and  was  origi- 
nally taken  up  with  no  other  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  in&truction. 
That  it  would  become  as  popular  as  his  other  productions  was,  from  its 
nature,  not  to  be  expected,  but  it  obtained  an  honourable  shire  of  publir. 
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approbation ;  and,  though  it  has  since  been  partly  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  inquiries,  which,  however,  were  grounded  on  more  ample  mate- 
rials, it  will  always  retain  a  certain  degree  of  value,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  his  industry,  of  his  habits  of  research,  and  of  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment. 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Robertson's  existence  were  passed  in  the  well 
earned  enjoyment  of  honourable  leisure.  But,  though  he  ceased  to  write, 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  studious.  Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
risen  early,  and  to  have  given  up  no  part  of  his  time  to  company  before 
the  hour  of  dinner.  What  he  was  in  the  moments  of  social  ease  has  been 
so  excellently  described  by  professor  Stewart,  that  his  own  words  ought 
to  be  used.  "A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  tue  world,  together  with  a 
perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the 
soundest  sagacity  and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
life,  rendered  him  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of  companions.  He 
seldom  aimed  at  art ;  but,  with  his  intimate  friends,  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  g  nd  natured, 
cbaracteristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  powerfully  to 
their  effect  by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relating  them.  He  was,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  he  foiget 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profession ;  nor  did  ne 
ever  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.  His 
turn  of  expression  was  correct  and  pure ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining 
more  than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  social  hour,  to  formal  and 
artificial  periods ;  but  it  was  stamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his 
premeditated  style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  a  culti- 
vated mind,  ana  it  embellished  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  In  the 
company  of  strangers,  he  increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform  ; 
and  the  splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance on  which  they  dwelt  in  enumerating  his  talents ;  and  yet,  I 
must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  much  as  I  always  admired  his 
powere  when  they  were  thus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family." 

It  IS  not  one  of  the  least  amiable  features  of  his  character,  that,  though 
he  was  not  forward  to  volunteer  his  advice,  yet,  when  he  was  consulted  by 
his  young  acquaintance,  as  was  very  often  the  case,  "  he  entered  into  their 
concerns  vvitn  the  most  lively  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and 
a  pride  in  imparting  to  them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and  wisdom." 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Robertson 
began  to  manifest  indications  of  decline.  Strong  symptoms  of  jaundice 
next  appeared,  his  coastitution  was  sapped,  and  a  lingering  and  fatal  illness 
ensued.  His  spirits,  however,  remained  unbroken.  Till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  he  persisted  in  officiatinoj  as  a  minister.  When  his 
decaying  strength  no  longer  allowed  him  to  pertorm  his  clerical  duties,  he 
retired  to  Grange  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ediribuigh,  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage  of  more  (juiet,  a  pure  air,  and  the  sight  of  those  rural 
and  picturesque  objects  in  which  he  had  ever  delighted.  "  While  he  wa« 
able  to  walk  abroad,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  he  commonly  passed  a  part  of 
the  day  in  a  small  garden,  enjoying  the  simple  gratifications  it  afforded 
with  all  his  wonted  relish.  Some  who  now  hear  me  will  long  remember, 
among  the  trivial  yet  interesting  incidents  which  marked  these  last  weeks 
of  bis  memorable  life,  bis  daily  visits  to  the  fruit  trees  (which  were  then 
in  blossom),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once,  contrasted  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  pi-ogress,  with  the  event  which  was  to  happen 
before  their  maturity."  ft  was  while  he  was  thus  lingering  on  the  verge 
<y(  the  grave,  that  he  was  visited  by  two  gentlemen  from  New-York,  who 
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were  extremety  anxiuus  for  an  interview  with  bim.    He  rallied  all  bis 

Kwer9  to  entertdin  hia  guests,  and  to  inspire  in  tbeir  mipdc  a  feeling  of 
H}new  towards  the  parent  land  of  the  late  colonists;  and,  on  tbeir  rising 
to  take  leave,  he  said  to  them,  in  accents  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic, 
**  When  7QU  go  home,  tell  your  countiymen  that  you  saw  the  wreck  of  Dr. 
RobertflOQ."  In  less  than  two  months  that  wrecfc  disappeared  in  the  ocean 
of  eternity.  He  expired,  with  the  fortitude  which  became  him,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1793,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his 
EQinistry. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  others,  respecting  the  Iherair  merit  of 
Or.  Robertson,  that  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessanr,  even  would  my  con- 
fined limits  pennit  me,  to  enter  into  a  lengthenea  discussion.  His  stvle 
has  less  of  careless  easy  grace,  but  has  more  of  eauable  dignity,  than  tnat 
of  Hume ;  it  does  not  display  the  masterly  modulation,  but  itnas  none  of 
the  occasional  obscuri^  and  meretricious  ornament,  of  that  of  Gibbon :  it 
is  v^  ell  balanced,  unstained  by  vulgarisms,  more  idiomatically  Ei^Iish 
than  m^t  be  expected  from  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  defective,  per- 
haps, only  in  being  too  uniftmnly  of  an  elevated  tone.  In  arram^ing  and 
linking  together  into  one  harmonious  VKhole  the  scattered  parts  oi  bis  sub- 
ject, lie  is  eminently  happy ;  and  in  delineating  characters,  manners,  and 
scenery,  in  making  vividly  present  to  the  mind  that  which  he  dMcribes, 
he  has  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  If  all  that  has  bieen  oig<ed  against  his 
works  be  admitted,  and  some  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  may  nevertheless 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  balance  heavily  preponderates  in  his  favour, 
and  that  he  will  always  continue  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  modem 
historians. 
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PREFACE. 

In  fulfilling  the  ei^agemeiit  which  I  had  come  under  to  the  Public  with 
respect  to  the  History  of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  pub' 
lished  any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  present 
state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws,  which  exist  no 
longer,  cannot  be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectatbn  of  mankind 
are  now  turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  manner  this 
unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a  new  order  of  thirds  must  arise  in  North 
America,  and  its  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I  wait  with  the  soli- 
citude of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside,  and  regular  ffovemment 
be  re-established,  and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  wore,  in  which 
I  had  made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  will  complete  m^  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and 
colonies  there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
story,  but  so  much  detached,  as  by  itself  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remark- 
able for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work;  it  will  serve  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  Euroi)ean  establishments  in 
America,  and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of 
policy,  as  may  be  dieerned  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describii^  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  oAen  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the  sources  from 
which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence  which  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  iorming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater  satisfaction,  as 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitucle  to  those  benefactors 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most  important  information, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sen||ment,  and  dis- 
position to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  satisfied  ftie  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectljr  sensible,  that  what  progress  I  have  made  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  c^e  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham  than  the  advantages 
Avhich  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inquiries  m 
Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  During  five 
years  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such 
activity,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  his  attention 
was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 
He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have 
consulted ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  and  are  become  extremely  rare,  the  collecting  of  these  was  such  an 
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occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity,  'i'o  his  friendly 
attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining facts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched  for  in  vain  in  works 
that  have  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by  the  inviting  good  will  with 
which  Mr.  Waddilove  conferred  his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set  of 
queries,  with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
iramed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them  without  dis- 
closing any  thing  that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner. 
He  translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who 
had  resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afforded 
me  much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries 
were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  lam  obliged  to  add,  that  their 
success  must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any 
communication  by  public  authority.  By  a  singular  arrangement  of  Philip^ 
11.  the  records  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the  Archivo  of 
Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  history 
tpwards  which  my  attention  was  directed,  are  so  numero-is,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  one  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archivo ;  and, 
according  to  another,  they  compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large 
bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry  which 
belongs  to  an  historian,  tnc  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most 
ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain, 
with  an  exce.ss  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions 
in  America.  From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without 
a  particular  order  from  the  crown ;  and,  after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot 
be  copied  without  paying  fees  of  o/fice  so  exorbitant  that  the  expense 
exceeds  what  it  woulcf  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification  oilite- 
raiy  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will 
at  last  discover  this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitic  than 
illiberal.  From  what  1  have  experienced  ui  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  upon  a  moi-e  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operations 
ill  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  may 
appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevail.  Having 
searched,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V., 
written  soon  afterhe  landed  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  publishoiyrlt  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  Emperor  was  setting  out 
for  Germany  ^the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted  might  possibly  be  pre- 
served in  the  liAperial  library  at  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  live 
in  friendship,  and  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  application 
her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other  papers  in 
the  library  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should 
foe  transmitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial 
library ;  but  an  authentic  copy,  attested  by  a  notaiy,  of  the  letter  written 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  planted  oy  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  p.  210,  having  been  found,  it  was  transcribed,  and  sent  to 
me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  cunous,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  object  of  my  inquiries,  1  have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper 
pla,ce,  of  wnat  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
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into  any  particular  detail ;  and  likewise  those  curious  Mexican  painting*, 
which  I  nave  described,  p.  321 . 

My  Inquiries  at  St.  Petersburg  were  e\.rried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
success.  In  examining  into  the  nearc^  jmmunication  between  our  conti- 
nent and  that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  autlientic 
information  concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navigation 
iitwn  Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of -America.  Accurate  relatioa^  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by  Muller  and  Gmelin. 
Several  foreign  authors  have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  court  of  Russia 
studiously  conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent 
navigators,  and  suffers  the  Public  to  be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their 
route.  Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
Russia  is  eminent;  nor  could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might 
rendek-  it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts  of 
the  Russians  to  open  a  communication  beiween  Asia  and  America.  My 
ingcniotis  countryroan,  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  Empress,  pre- 
sented my  request  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin, 
who  conducted  the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority 
since  the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and  his  original  cmrt  to  be  copied 
for  my  use.  By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  prepress  and  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than 
has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  Public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and 
importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the 
Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  very  full  answers  to  sonie 
queries  concerning  the  character  and  institutions  of  tne  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name 
encouraged  me  to  propose.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated 
with  a  disceming  attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation  presented 
to  his  view,  and  fhave  often  followed  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  1  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  continent, 
procured  me  answers  io  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  Indians 
in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable  from 
having  been  exammed  by  M.  de  la  Condamine.  who,  a  few  weeks  before 
bis  death,  made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson took  the  trt>uble  of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries 
to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  protestant  missionaries  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answei's 
which  discover  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs 
♦hey  describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  New 
York,  I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the  Histoiy 
of  our  Colonies  in  North  A  lerica,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge 
how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

From  the  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq.,  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  Navigation  and  Discovery  the 
Public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  very  rare  books,  particu- 
larly two  large  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  III,  and  Philip  IV.    From  these  I  have  learned  many  curious  por« 
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ticulars  with  lespecl  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Hpanish  colonies,  and  tbc 
various  schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  collection  of 
Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them 
by  that  title. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with  that  attention 
which  the  respect  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public  required :  and  by 
minute  references  to  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  1 
relate.  The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  composition,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary.  The  his- 
torian who  records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  in  credited  in  proportion  to 
the  opinion  which  the  Public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  infor- 
mation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote 
period,  has  no  title  to  claim  assent*  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of 
his  assertions.  Without  this  be  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  composed  an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author,*  whom  his  industry,  erudition, 
and  discernment,  have  aeservedly  placed  in  a  high  rank  among  the  most 
eminent  historians  of  the  age.  imboldened  by  a  hint  from  him,  I  have 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have  consulted.  This 
practice  was  frequent  in  the  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  laudable  industry  in  an  a'jthor;  in  the  present  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  the  effect  of  ostentation ;  but,  as  many  of  these  books  arc 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  otherwise  have  referred  to  them  as 
authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with  an  insertion  of  their  full 
titles.  To  any  person  who  may  choose  to  follow  me  in  this  path  oC 
inquiry,  the  catalogue  must  be  very  useful. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  m  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have 
uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pesot.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  peaofuerte,  or  duro,  is  the  only  one  known ;  and  that  is  always 
me:  nt  when  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso 
fuej'te,  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but  I  have 
been  advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as 
equal  to  four  shillings  and  six-pence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effective  value  of  a  peso,  t.  e. 
the  Quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would 
purchase,  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Abb^  D.  Francesco  Sa- 
verio  Clavigero,  has  been  publiphed.  From  a  person  who  is  a  native  of  Now 
Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  country,  and  who  is  acquainted  witii 
the  Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  information.  Upon 
perusing  his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  addition  to  tho 
ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by  Acosta  and  Hcrrera,  but 
what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives  and  ilonciful  conjectures  of  Tor- 
quemada  and  Boturini.  Having  copied  their  splendid  descriptions  of  the  high 
atate  of  civilization  in  tha  Mexican  empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  charges  me  with  having  mistaken 
some  points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  tlie  history  of  it.  When 
an  author  is  conscious  of  having  exerted  industry  in  Research,  and  impartiality 
in  decision,  lie  may,  without  presumption,  claim  what  praise  is  due  to  these 
qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that  tends  to  weaken 
the  force  of  bis  claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such 
strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  history  of  America  as  merited  any  attention, 
especially  as  these  are  made  by  one  who  seemed  to  possess  the  means  of  ob- 
taining accurate  information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  des- 
titute of  any  just  foundation.  This  I  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in 
fny  History  which  gave  rise  to  his  criticisms. 

College  of  Edinburgh,  Marrh  1,  178S. 

♦  MV  Gibbon 
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gentina y  Conquista  del  Rio  dc  la 
Plata :  PoMna.  Exst.  Barcia  Histo- 
riad.  Primn.  ni. 

Barros  (.)oao  do)  Decadas  de  Asia, 
fol.  4  vols.  LiHboa,  1682. 

BollostcroB  (D.  Thomas  de)  Orde« 
nanzaM  del  Peru.  fol.  2  vols.  Lima,  1685. 

Bcltran  (P.  F.  Pedro)  Arte  de  el  Idi- 
oma  Maya  reduvido  a  Bucintas  roglae, 
y  Semilexxon.  4to.  Mex.  1746. 
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Benzo  (Hieron.)  Novi  Orbis  Hiato- 
riB— De  Bry  America,  Part  IV,  V,  VI. 

Betaneurt  y  Figueroa  (Don  Luis) 
Dorecho  de  las  Ingleaias  Metropolita- 
aas  do  las  Indias.  4to.    Mad.  1637. 

Blaiico  (F.  Matias  Ruiz)  Conversion 
de  Piritu  de  Indios  Cumanagotos  y 
otroB.  12mo.  Mad.  1690. 

Boturini  Bonaduci  (Lorenzo)  Ideade 
una  nuera  Historia  general  de  la  Ame- 
rica Septentrional,  fundada  sobre  ma- 
terial copioaa  de  Figuras,  Symbolas, 
Caraoteres,  Cantares,  y  Manuscritoa  de 
Autores  Indioa.  4to.  Mad.  1746. 

fiotello  de  Moraea  y  Vasconcelloa 
(D.  Francisco  de)  El  Nuoto  Mundo : 
Poema  Heroyco.  4to.  Barcelona,  1701. 

Botero  Benes  (Juan)  Description  de 
Todas  las  ProTincias,  Reynoa,  y  Ciu- 
dades  del  Mundo.  4to.     Girona,  1748. 

BrietiuB  (Phil.)  Paralela  Geographiee 
Veteris  et  Notsb.  4to.  Paris,  1648. 

Cabeza  de  Baca  (Alvar.  Nugnez) 
Relaeion  de  loa  Naufragioa.  Exst.  Bar- 
cia  Hist.  Prim.  tom.  i. 

Examen  Apologetico 

de  la  Hiatorica  Narration  de  los  Nau- 
flragios.  Exat.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  tom.  i. 

— — — ^—  Commentarios  de  lo 
Buccedido  daarante  au  gubiemo  del  Rio 
de  la  Plata.     Exst.  ibid. 

Cabo  de  Vacca,  Relatione  do.  Exat. 
Ramus,  iii.  310. 

Cabota  (Sebaat.)  Navigazione  do. 
Exat.  Ramus,  ii.  211. 

CadamuatuB  (Aloyaiua)  Navigatio 
ad  Terraa  incogmtaa.  Exst.  Nov.  Orb. 
Grynsi,  p.  1. 

Calancha  (F.  Anton,  de  la)  Cronica 
moralizada  del  Orden  de  San  Augustin 
on  el  Peru.  fol.  Barcelona,  1638. 

California — Diario  Historico  de  los 
Viages  do  Mar  y  Tierra  hechoa  en  1768, 
al  Norte  de  California  di  orden  del 
Marques  de  Croix  Vi-rey  de  Nueva  Es- 
pagna,  &c.    MS. 

Calle  (Juau  Diazde  la)  Memorial 
Informatorio  de  lo  que  a  au  Magestad 
Provien  do  la  Nueva  Espagna  y  Peru. 
4to.     1645. 

Campomanes  (D.  Pedro  Rodrig.) 
Antiguedad  Maritima  de  la  Republica 
de  Cartage,  con  en  Peripio  de  su  Gene- 
ral Hannon  traducido  e  iUustrado.  4to. 
Mad.  1756. 

— — — ^— — —  Discurso  sobre  el  fo- 
raento  de  la  Industria  popular.  8vo. 
Mad.  1774. 

- — -  Discurso     aobro   la 

Educacion  popular  de  los  ArtOPano«. 
8v«.  5  vol.  Mad.  1775,  &c. 


Caracas — Real  Cedulado  Fundaeion 
de  la  Real  Compagnia  Ouipuacoana 
de  Caracas.  12mo.  Mad.  1765. 

Caravantea  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  Relaeion 
de  las  Provincias  que  tiene  ol  Govier- 
RO  del  Peru,  los  Officios  que  en  ol  so 
Provien,  y  la  Hacienda  que  alii  tiene 
su  Magestad,  lo  que  se  Gasta  do  ella 
y  le  quoda  Libre,  &c.  &c.  Dedicado  al 
Marques  de  Santos  Claros,  Agno  d« 
1611.    MS. 

Cardenas  y  Cano  (Qabr.)  Ensayo 
Chronologico  para  la  Historia  general 
de  la  Florida,  fol.  Mad.  1733. 

Carranzana  (D.  Gon^alea)  A  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Coasts, 
Ice.  of  the  Spaniah  West  Indies.  8vo. 
Lond.  1740. 

Casas  (Bart,  de  las)  Brevissima  Re- 
laeion de  la  Destruyoion  de  laa  Indias. 
4to.     1652. 

(Bart,  de  las)  Narratio  Icon- 

ibua  illuatrata  per  Theod.  de  Bry.  4to. 
Oppent.  1614. 

(Bart,  de  laa)  An  Account  of 

the  first  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  8vo.  Lond.1693. 

Cassani  (P.  Joseph)  Historia  de  la 
Provincia  de  Con^agnia  de  Jesus  del 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gi<inada.  fol.  Mad. 
1741. 

Castanheda  (Fern.  Lop.  de)  Historia 
do  Descobrimento  e  Conquiata  de  India 
pelos  Portugueses,  fol.  2  vol.  Lisb.  1552. 

CastoUanoB  (Juan  de)  Primera  y  Se- 
cunda  de  las  Elegias  de  Varones  Illus- 
tres  do  Indias.    4to.  2  vol.  Mad.  1583. 

Castillo  (Eiemal  Dias  del)  Historia 
Verdadera  oe  la  Conquista  de  Nueva 
Espagna.  fol.  Mad.  1632. 

Castro,  Figueroa  y  Salazar  (D.  Pe- 
dro de)  Relaeion  di  su  ancimiento  y 
aervicioB.  12mo. 

Cavallero  (D.  Jos.  Garcia)  Brieve 
Cotejo  y  Valance  de  laa  Peaaa  y  Medi- 
das  di  variaa  Nacionea,  reducidas  a  las 
que  Corren  en  Castilla.  4to.  Mad.  1731. 
Cepeda  (D.  Fern.)  Rblacion  Universal 
del  Sitio  en  que  esta  fundada  la  Ciu- 
dad  de  Mexico,  fol.     1637. 

Cie<;a  de  Leon  (Pedro  de)  Chronica 
del  Peru.  fol.     Seville.     1533. 

Cisneros  (Diego)  Sitio,  Naturaleza, 
y  Propriedades  de  laCiudad  de  Mexico. 
4to.  Mexico.     1618. 

Clemonte  (P.  Claudio)  Tablas  Chro 
nologicas,  en  que  contienen  los  Suce' 
SOB  Ecclesiasticoa  y  Seculares  de  Indias. 
4to.    Val.  1689. 

Cogullado  (P.  Fr.  Diego  Lopez) 
Historia  de  Yucatan,  fol.  Mad.  1688. 

Collecao    doR    Brivfls    Pontifioos    e 
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Leyei  Regias  que  Forao  Expedidos 
y  Publicadas  desde  o  Anno  1741,  sobre 
a  la  Liberdada  dai  PesBoas  bene  e 
Commercio  dos  Indoa  de  Bresil. 

Colleccion  General  de  la  Providen- 
cias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  par  el  Gobier- 
no  sobre  el  Eatragnimento,  y  Occupa- 
cion  deTemporalidadea  de  los  Regularee 
de  la  Compagnia  de  Eapagna,  ludias, 
&c.  Partes  IV.  4to.  Mad.  1767. 

Colon  (D.  Fernando^  La  Historia 
del  Almirante  D.  Chnstoval  Colon. 
Ezst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  1. 1. 

Columbus  (Christ.)  Navigatio  qua 
inultas  Regiones  hactenus  incognitas 
iuTonit.  Ezst,  Nov.  Orb.  Gryniei,  p.  90. 

(Ferd.)  Life  and  Actions  of 

his  Father  Admiral  Christoph.  Colum- 
bus. Ezst.  Churchill's  Voyages,  ii.  479. 

Compagnia  Real  de  Commercio  para 
las  Islas  de  Sto.  Domingo  Pueif.o-rico, 
y  la  Margarita.     12mo. 

Compendio  General  de  las  Contri- 
buciones  y  gattos  que  occasionan  todos 
loB  eSectos,  frutos,  caudales,  &c.  que  tra- 
fican  entre  los  reynos  de  Castilla  y 
America.  4to. 

Concilios  Provinciales  Primero  y  Se 
gimdo  celebrados  en  la  muy  Noble  y 
muy  Leal  Ciudad  de  Mexico  en  los  Ag- 
noB  de  1555  y  1565.  fol.  Mexico,  1769. 

Concilium  Mezicanum  Provinciale 
lertium  celebratum  Mexici,  anno  1585. 
fol.  Mexici,  1770. 

Continente  Americano,  Argonauta 
de  las  costas  de  Nueva  Espagnay 
Tierra  Firm^.     12mo. 

Cordeyro  (Antonio)  Historia  Insula- 
iia  das  Ilhas  a  Portugas  sugeytas  no 
Oceano  Occidental,  fol.     Lisb.  1717. 

Corita  (Dr.  Alonzo)  Breve  y  suma- 
na  Relacion  de  los  Segnores,  Manera, 
y  Differencia  de  ellos,  que  havia  en  la 
Nueva  Espagna,  y  otras  Provincias  sus 
Comarcanas,  y  de  sus  Leyes,  Uses,  y 
Costumbres,  y  de  la  Forma  que  tenian 
en  Tributar  sus  Vasallos  en  Tiempo  de 
su  Geutilidad,  &c.  MS.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Coronada  (Fr.  Vasq.  de)  Sommario 
di  due  sue  Lettere  del  Viaggio  fatto  del 
Fra.  Marco  da  Nizza  al  sette  Citta  de 
Cevola.  ExBt.  Ramuaio  iii.  354. 

^  (Fr.  Vasq.  de)    Relacion 

Viaggio  alle  sette  Citta.  Ramus,  iii.  3.')9. 

Cortes  (Hem.)  Quattro  Cartas  diri- 
gidas  al  Emperador  Carlos  V.  en  que 
ha  Relacion  de  sus  Conquistas  en  la 
Nueva  Espagna.  Exst.  Barcia  Hist. 
Prim.  tom.  i. 

Cortessii  (Ferd.)  DelnauliH  nuper  in- 
ventis  Narratioims  nd  Oir.  V^.  fol.  153?. 


Cortese  (Fern.)  Relacioni,  &c,  Exet. 
Ramusio  ii.  225. 

Cubero  (D.  Pedro)  Peregrinacion 
del  Mayor  Parte  del  Mundo.  Zaragoas. 
4to.  1688. 

Cumana,  Goviemo  y  Noticia  de.  fol. 
MS. 

Davila  Padilla  (F.  Aug.)  Historia  de 
la  Fundacion  y  Discurso  de  Provincia  da 
St.  Jago  de  Mezico.  fol.     Brass.  1625. 

(Gil  Gonzalez)  Teatro 

Ecclesiastico  de  la  Primitiva  Iglesia  de 
losIndiasOccidentale8.fol.2  vols.  1649. 
Documentos  tocantesalaPersecucion, 
que  losRegulares  de  la  Compagnia  sus- 
citaron  contra  Don  B.  de  Cardenas 
Obispo  de  Paraguay.  4to.  Mad.  1768. 

Echaveri  (D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de) 
£1  Reyno  Jesuitico  del  Paraguay. 
Exst.  tom.  iv.  Colleccion  de  Docuinen-i 
toB.  4to.    Mad.  1770. 

Echave  y  Assu  (D.  Francisco  de)  La 
Estrellade  Limacovertida  en  Sol  sobre 
sur  tres  Coronas,  fol.     Amberes,  1688. 

Eguiara  El  Egueren  (D.  J.  Jos.)  Bib- 
liotheca  Mexicana,  sive  Eruditorum 
Hiatoria  Virorum  in  America  Borcali 
natorum,  &o.  tom.  prim.  foI.Mex.  1776. 
N.  B.  No  more  than  one  volume  of  this 
work  has  beeu  published. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La 
Araucana:  Poema  Eroico.  fol.  Mad. 
1733. 

■  2  vols  8vo.  Mad.  17V7. 


Escalona  (D.  Caspar  de)  Gazophy- 
lacium  Regium  Peruvicum.  fol.  Mad. 
1775. 

Faria  y  Sousa  (Manuel  de)  Historia 
del  Reyno  de  Portugal.  fol.Amber.1730. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  Hbtory  of  Portugal 
from  the  first  Ages  to  tho  Revolution 
under  John  IV.  8vo.  Lend.  1698. 

F?mandez  (Diego)  Prima  y  secunda 
Parte  de  la  Historia  del  Peru.  fol.  Se- 
vUl.  1571. 

— ^ — —  (P.  Juan  Patr.)  Relacion 
Historia!  dc  las  Missiones  de  los  Indias 
que  claman  Chiquitos.  4to.  Mad.  1726, 

Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron^  Espagnoles 
Americanos — Discurso  VI.  del.  tom.  iv. 
del  Teatro  Critico.    Mad.  1769. 

Solucion   del    gran   Pro- 

blema  liistorico  sobre  la  Poblacion  de 
la  America — Discurso  XV.  del  torn, 
v.  de  Teatro  Critico. 

- — ; —  (D.  Miguel)  Relacion  De- 
scripiiva  de  la  Ciudad  y  Provincia 
Truyillo  del  Prrn.  fol.  MnH.  1763. 
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FreyM  (Ant.)  PiratM  de  la  America. 
4to. 

Fn»a6  (D.  Petro)  Dp  Regio  Patronatu 
ladiaruni.  fol.2  toIs.  Matriti,  177&. 

Ckltrao  ^Antonio)  Tratado  doB  Des- 
cobrimeatoa  Antigos  y  ModernoB.  fol. 
Liaboa,  ;'731. 

Galvano  (Ant.)  the  DiscoTeriea  of 
the  World  from  the  fint  Original  unto 
the  Year  1565.  Oebome'a  Collect,  ii. 
354. 

Oamboa  (D.  Fran.  Xavier  de)  Co- 
ntntarioB  a  los  ordinanzas  de  MinaB. 
fol.  Mad.  1761. 

Garcia  (Gregorio)  Historia  Eccleai- 
Astieay  Seglar  de  la  India  Oriental  y 
Ocddental,  y  Predicaoion  de  la  Santa 
Evangelia  en  ella.  12mo.  Baeca,  1626. 

'———  (Fr.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  lou 
Indioe  del  Nuero  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1720. 

Oaaielu  (Ant.  VelaBquec)  Arte  de 
Lengua  Mexicana.  4to.  Pttibla  de  los 
Aiureles.  1716. 

Oazeta  de  Mexico  por  loB  Aahoe 
1728, 1729, 1730.  4to. 

Oirava  (Hieronymo)  Dob  Libras  de 
Coamographia.    Milan,  1556. 

Godoy  (Diego  de)  Relacion  al  H. 
Cortes,  qua  trata  del  Descubrimiento 
di  diveraas  Ciud.  des,  y  Provinciaa,  y 
Ouerras  que  toib  con  los  Indies.  Exat. 
Barcia  Hut.  Prim.  torn.  i. 

Lettora  a  Cortese,  &c.  Exat. 

Bamusio  iii.  fKK). 

Gomaia  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  La  Hiatoria 
general  de  las  Indiaa.  12mo.  Anv.l5o4. 

— — —  Hiatoria  general  de  laa  Indias. 
Ezat.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

— — —  (Fr.  Lopoz  de)  Chronica  de 
laNuevaEapagnaoConquistado  Mex- 
icO.  Exat.  Barcia  Hiat.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

truatemala — Razon  puntaal  de  los 
SncceaaOB  mas  memorabilea,  y  de  los 
EatragoB  y  dannos  quo  ha  padecido  la 
Ciudad  do  Guatemala,  fol.  1774. 

Gtttnilla  (P.  Jos.)  El  Orinoco  illustra- 
doydefendido;  Hiatoria  Natural, Civil, 
y  Geographica  de  eate  Gran  Rio,  &c. 
4to.2toia.    Mad.  1745. 

———  Histoire  Naturelle,  Civile,  et 
G4ographiquede  I'Orenoque.  Traduite 
par  M.  Eidoua.  12mo.  tom.  iii.  Avig. 
1758. 

Guaman(Nugno  de)  Relacion  scritta 
in  Omitlan  Provincia  de  Mechuacan 
della  maggior  Spagna  nell  1530.  Exat. 
Ramuaio  ui.  331. 

Henis  (P.  Thadeua)  Ephemerides 
Belli  Guiaranici,  ab  Anno  1754.  Ex:<l. 


CoUeccioh  geawal  d«  Docum,  tom. 
iv. 

Hemandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum  Ani- 
malium,et  Mineralium  Mexicanonim 
Hiatoria.  fol.  Rom.  1651. 

Herrera  (Anton,  de)  Hiatoria  geno< 
ral  de  loa  Hechoa  de  loa  Caatellanoa  en 
laa  lalaa  y  Tierra  Firma  de  Mar  Ocea< 
no.  fol.  4  Tola.   Mad.  1601. 

Hiatoria  General,  &c.  4  Tola. 

Mad.  1730. 

—  General  Hiatory,  &c.  Trans- 
lated bySte|phona.  8to.  6  volLond.  1740. 
'  Oescriptio  Indias  Occidonta- 
liB.  fol.  Amat.  1622. 

Huemez  y  Horcasitas  (D.  Juan 
Francisco  de)  Extracto  de  lea  Autoa 
de  Diligenciaa  y  reconocimiontot  de  los 
rioa,  lagunaa,  vertientes,  y  deaaguaa  de 
Mexico  y  au  valle,  ftc.  fol.  Mez.  1748. 

Jesuitaa — Collecoion  de  las  applica- 
ciones  que  se  van  haciendo  de  los  Cie- 
nes,  Casas  y  Coligios  que  fheron  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Jesus,  expatriados  de 
estbs  Reales  dominios.  4to.  2  Tola. 
Lima,  1772  y  1773. 

CMleccion  General  de  Pro- 

Tidencias  haata  aqui  tomadas  -jot  el 
Gobiemo  eobre  el  Eatrannamiento  y 
Occupacion  de  temporalidades,  de  los 
Regulares  de  la  Compagnia  de  Espag- 
na,  Indias,  e  lelaa  FiQpinas.  4tc.  Mad. 
1767. 

Retrato  de  loa  Jeauitaa  for- 

mado  al  natural.  4to.  2  vols.  Mad.  1768. 

Relacion  Abbreviada  da  Re- 

publica  que  os  ReligioaoB  Jeauitaa  esta- 
beleceraon.  12mo. 

Idea  del  Orijjen,  Gobiemo, 

&c.  de  la  Compi^nia  de  Jeaua.  8to. 
Mad.  1768. 

LtBTinius  (Apolloniua)  Libri  V.  do 
Peruvioe  Invention,  et  rebus  in  eadcm 
geatis.  12mo.  Ant.  1567. 

Leon  (Fr.  Ruiz  de)  Hernandia,  Poc- 
ma  Heroyco  de  Conquista  de  Mexico. 
4to.     Mad.  1755. 

(Ant.  de)  Epitome  de  la  Biblio- 

theca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Nautica 
y  Geografica.  fol.    Mad.  1737. 

Lima :  A  true  Account  of  the  Earth- 
quake which  happened  there  28th  of 
October,  1746.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish.  8vo.  London,  1748. 

Lima  Gozosa,  Description  de  las  fea- 

tibas  Demonstraciones,  con  que  csta 

Ciudad  celebrd  la  real  Proclamacion 

do  el  Nombre  Augusto  dol  CatoHco 

I  MonarchoD.  Carlos  HI.  Lim.4to.  1760. 
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Llano  ZapaU  (D.  Jo*.  Enseb.)  Pre- 
liminar  al  Tomo  1.  de  las  Memoriaa 
Histohco-FhyiicaB,  Critico-Apologeti- 
tas  de  la  America  Meridional.  8vo. 
Cadiz,  1759. 

Lopez  (D.  Juan  Luis)  Diiciino  Hie- 
torico  Politico  en  defenso  de  ia  Juria- 
dicion  Real.  fol.  1685. 

^Thom.)  Atlas  Oeograpbico  de 

la  America  Septentrional  y  Meridional. 
12mo.     Par.  1768. 

Lorenzana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Arzobispo 
de  Mexico,  ahora  do  Toledo,  Historia 
de  Nueva  Espagna,  escrita  por  su  Es- 
clarecido  Conquistador  Hernan.  Cor- 
tes, Aumentada  con  otroa  Documentos 
y  Notas.  fol.     Mex.  1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Description  Cho- 
rographica,  del  Torretorios,  Arboles, 
Aniinales  del  Gran  Chaco,  y  de  los  Ri- 
tos  y  CoBtumbres  de  las  innumerabiles 
.'Taciones  que  la  habitan.  4to.  CordoT. 
1733. 

Historia  de  la  Compagnia  dc 

Jesus  en  la  Provincia  del  Paraguay, 
fol.  2v-^K    Mad.  1753. 

Maoi ' .;..  ■  iro  de)  Description  du 
Gouve.  •  .  '.duP^rou.  Exst.  Voy- 
ages qui  out  serri  k  I'Etablissement  de 
la  CoRip.  des  Indes,  torn.  ix.  105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Discurso  de 
les  EnfermedauLB  de  la  Compagnia  de 
Jesus.  4to.    Mad.  1658. 

Martinez  de  la  Puente  (D.  Jos.) 
Compendio  de  las  Historiasde  los  Des- 
cubrimientos,  Couquistas,  y  Guerras 
de  la  India  Oriental,  y  sus  Islas,  desde 
los  Tiempoa  del  Infante  Don  Enrique 
de  Portugal  su  Inventor.  4to.  Mad. 
1681. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  Re- 
bus Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe  Decades 
tres.  12mo.    Colon.  1574. 

— — —  De  Insulis  nuper  inventis, 
et  de  Moribus  Incolarum.  Ibid.  p.  329. 

— — —  Opus  Epistolarum.  fol. 
Amst.  1670. 

— — — ^  II  Sonunario  cavato  della 
sua  Historia  del  Nuevn  Mundo.  Ra- 
musio  iii.  i. 

Mata  (D.  Goron.  Fern,  de)  Ideas  po- 
liticas  y  morales.  12mo.   Toledo,  1640. 

Mecnuacan — Relacion  de  las  Cere- 
monias,  Ritos,  y  Poblacion  de  los  In- 
dioB  de  Mechuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D. 
Ant.  de  Mcnduza  Vi-rey  de  Nueva 
Espagna.  fol.  MS. 

Melendez  (Fr.  Juan)  Tesoros  Vcr- 
tladeros  de  las  Indias  Historia  do  la 
Provincia  de  S.  Jimn  Baptista  del  Peru, 


del  Orden  de  Predicadores.  fol.  3  Toh. 
Rom.  1681. 

Memorial  Adjostado  por  D.  A. 
Fern,  de  Heredia  Oobemador  de  Ni- 
caragua y  Honduras,  fol.  1763. 

Memorial  Adjustado  contra  loe  Offi- 
ctales  de  Casa  de  Moneda  a  Mexico  de 
el  anno  1729.  fol. 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  de^  Lettera  al 
Imperatoro  del  Descoprimento  della 
Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spaena  verso 
Tramontano.  Exst.  Ramusio  iii.  355. 

(Juan  Oonz.  de)  Historia  del 

«nran  Reyno  de  China,  con  tm  Itinera- 
rio  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  8vo.  Rom.  1586. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jos.)  Tablas  de  los  Su- 
cesos  Ecclesiasticos  en  Africa,  Indias 
Orientales  y  Occidentales.  4to.  Val. 
1689. 

Miscellanea  Econamico-Politioo,&c. 
fol.    Pampl.  1749. 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  Vocabulario 
Castellano  y  Mexicano.     fol.     1571. 

Monardea  (£1  Dottor)  Primera  y  8e- 
gunda  y  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia 
Medicinal^  de  las  Cosaaque  se  traen  de 
nuestras  Indias  Occidentales,  que  sir- 
ven  en  Medicina.   4to.    Sevilla,  1754. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Restauracion 
Politica  de  Espagna,  y  de  seos  PuUi- 
cos.    4to.    Mad.  1746. 

Morales  (Ambrosio  de)  Coronlos 
General  de  Espagna.  fol.  4  vols.  Alca- 
la,  1574 

Moreno  y  Escaudon  (D.  Fran.  Ant.) 
Descripcion  y  Estado  de'  Virreynatp 
de  Santa  Ft,  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grana- 
da, &c.  M.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.  Antonio)  Discurso  sobrc 
Economia  politica.    8vo.    Mad.  1769. 

Nizza  (F.  Marco)  Relatione  del  Viag- 
gio  fatta  per  Terra  al  Cevole,  Regno  di 
cette  CitUi.    Exst    Ramus,  iii.  356. 

Nodal — Relacion  dol  Viagequehicie- 
ron  los  Capitanes  Earth,  y  Gonz.  de 
Nodal  al  descubrimiento  del  Estreoho 
que  hoy  es  nombrado  de  Maire,  y  re- 
conocimiento  del  de  Magellanes.  4to. 
Mad. 

Noticia  Individual  de  los  derechoi 
segun  lo  reglado  en  ultuno  proyecto  de 
1720.    4to.    Barcelona,  1732. 

Neuva  Espagna — Historic  de  los  In- 
dios  deNneva  Espagna  dibidida  en  tree 
Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  de  los  Ri- 
tos, Sacrificios  y  Idolatrias  del  Tiempo 
de  6U  Gentilidad.  En  la  segunda  de  su 
maraviUosa  Conversion  a  la  F4,  y  mo- 
do  de  celebrar  las  Fiestas  de  Neustra 
Santa  Iplesia.    En  la  terrera  del  Ge- 
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nio  y  Caracter  de  aquolU  Gente;  y 
Figuru  con  quo  notaban  bus  Aconta- 
ciinientoa,coo  otraa  particu  tandadas ;  y 
Noticiat!  '^■aloM  principalea  Ciudades  an 
aquel  T  vm.  Eacrita  en  e)  Agno  l&U 
por  un  ae  los  doce  Religioaos  Francis- 
coa  qua  primero  paaaaron  a  entendor  en 
■a  Conversion.    MS.  fol.  pp.  618. 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)  Arauco  Domado. 
Poema.  12mo.    Mad.  1605. 

OrJenanzas  del  Conaejo  real  de  las 
Indias.  fol.     Mad.  1681. 

Ortega  (D.  Casimiro  dc)  Refumen 
Historico  ael  primer  Viage  hecho  al 
redodor  del  Mundo.  4to.  Mad.  >  .''^d. 

Oasorio  (Jerome)  History  of  the 
Portuguese  during  the  Reign  of  Em- 
manuel.    8vo.  2  vols.     Lond.  1752. 

JsaoriuB  (Hieron/I  De  Rebus  Ema- 
nuelis  Lusitanis  Regis.  Svo.  Col. 
Agr.  1752. 

Ovalle  (Alonso)  Historica  Relacion 
del  Reyno  de  Chili,    fol.    Rom.  1646. 

An  Hiatorical  Relation  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Chili.  Exst.  Churchill's 
Collect,  iii.  1. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jos.)  Historia 
de  la  Conquista  y  Fublicacion  de  Vene- 
zuela, fol.    Mad.  1723. 

— — —  Sommaria,  &c.  Exst.  Ra- 
znusio  iii.  44. 

— —  (Gc  Ji.  Fern,  de)  Relacion 
Sommaria  de  la  Historia  Natural  de  los 
Indias.  Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  i. 

llistoria  G  .lerale  et  Natu- 

ralo  dell  Indie  Occide.utale.  Exst. 
Ramusio  iii.  74. 

Relatione  della  Navigatione 

por  la  grandissima  Fiume  Maiiignon. 
Exst.  Ramus,  iii.  415. 

Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Discurso 
Economico  Politico.  4to.    Mad.  1778 

Palafox  y  Mendoza  (D.  Juan)  Vir- 
tudea  del  Indies,  o  Naturaliza  y  Cos- 
tumbres  de  los  Indios  de  N.Espagna.  4to 

Vie  de  Venerable-  Dom.  Joan 

Palafox  Evtque  del' Angelopolis.  12mo 
Cologne,  1772. 

Pegna  (Juan  Nugnez  do  la)Conquista 
y  Antiguedades  de  las  Islas  de  Gran 
Canaria.  4to.    Mad.  1676. 

Pegoa  Montenegro  (D.  AIomso  do  la) 
Itinerario  para  Parochos  de  Indios,  en 
que  tratan  los  materias  mas  particu- 
lares,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  aa  buen  ad- 
ministracion.  4to.     Amberes,  1754. 

Penalosa  y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benito 
de)  Cinco  EzcellenciaN  dol  Espagnol 
quo  des  peublan  a  Espagna.  4to. 
Pami>K  1620 


Peralta  Baruuevo  (D.  Pedro  da) 
Lima  fundada,  o  Conqoista  del  Para, 
Po&na  Eroyco.  4to.    Lima,  1732. 

Calderon  (D.  Mathiaa  de)  El 

Apostol  de  las  India*  y  nueves  gentes 
San  Francisco  Xavier  de  la  Compagnia 
de  Jesus  Epitome  de  bus  Apoitolicoa 
Hechoo.  4tu.     Pampl.  1665. 

Pereira  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  An- 
nalos  Historicos  do  Eitado  do  Marrji- 
chao.  fol.    Lisboa,  1749. 

Peru  —  Relatione  d'un  Capitano 
Spagnuolo  del  Descoprimento  y  Con- 
quista dol  Peru.    Exst.  Ramus,  iii.  371. 

Relatione  d'un  Sncretario  do 

Franc.  Pizarro  della  Conquista  del 
Peru.    Exst.  Ramusio  iii.  371. 

Relacion  del  Peru.    MS. 

Pesquisa  de  los  Oydores  de  Panama 
contra  D.  Jay  me  Mugnos,  &c.  por  ha- 
verlos  Commorciado  illicitamente  en 
tiempo  de  Guerra.  fol.  1755. 

Philipinaa — Carta  que  escribe  un 
Religioso  antiguo  do  Philipinas,  a  on 
Amigo  auyo  en  Espagna,  que  lo  pre- 
gunta  el  Naturel  y  Genio  de  los  Indion 
Naturales  de  sstas  Islas.  MS.  4to. 

Piedrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Historia 
general  de  l^.s  Conquistos  del  Nuovo 
Reyno  do  Granada,  fol.    Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  do  Leon)  Epitome  de 
la  Bibliotheca  Oriental  y  Occidental 
en  que  se  contincn  los  Escritores  de 
las  Indias  Orientoles  y  Occidentales. 
fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1737. 

FinzoniuB  socius  Admirantis  Coliunbi 
— Navigalio  et  Res  per  eum  reports. 
Exst.  Not.  Orb.  Grynsi,  p.  119. 

Pizarro  y  OrcUana  (D.Fem.)  Varonea 
illustres  dol  N.  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1639. 

Planctus  Judorum  Christianorum  in 
America  Peruntina.  12mo. 

Puente  (D.  Jos.  Martinez  de  la) 
Compendio  de  laa  Historias  de  los  Des- 
cubrimientos  de  la  India  Oriental  y  bub 
Islas.  4to.    Mad.  1681. 

Quir  (Ford  de)  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita ;  or  a  new  Southern  Discoveiy, 
containing  a  fifth  part  of  the  World, 
lately  found  out.  4to.    Lond.  1617. 

Ramusio  (Giov.  Battista)  Racoito 
delle  Navigations  e  Viaggi.  rol.  3  vols, 
Venat.  1588. 

Real   Compagnia  Guipuzcoana  dc 

Caracas,  Noticias  historiales  Practicas, 
de  los  Sucesos  y  Adelantamientos  dc 
osta  Compagnia  desde  su  Fundacion 
en  1728  hasta  1764.  4to.  1765. 

Recopilacion  dc  Leyes  de  los  Reynos 
dc  Ins  JnfliiiH.  fo1.  4  vols.    Mad.  I'lriCr, 
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Reglamento  y  Aranccloei  RoaloR  para 
nl  Commercio  do  £iipagna  a  Indias. 

Relatione  d'un  Gontiibiiomo  del  Sig. 
Fcm.  CortoBO  uella  gran  Citti  Temis- 
tatan,  Mexico,  et  deUa  altro  cose  delle 
Nova  Spagna.     Exat.  RarauB.  iii.  304. 

Reinesal (Fr.  Ant.)  Historia  general  de 
las  Ind'.aa  Occidentalea  y  particular  de 
la  Govcrnacion  de  Chiapa  a  Guatimala. 

Ribadeneyra  (Do  Diego  PortichuUo) 
•^e  Relaciou  del  Viage  dead«>  qui  aalio 
de  Lima,  haata  que  Illeg6  t  Eapagna. 

Ribadeneyra  y  Barrientos  (D.  Ant. 
Joach.)  Manuel  Compondio  do  el  Rogio 
Patronato  Indiano.  fol.     Mad.  1755. 

RibaB  (Andr.  Perez  de)  Histona  de 
loB  TriuinpUoa  de  Nuostra  Sta  Fc),entre 
Gentes  la  mas  Barbaras,  en  las  Mia- 
siones  de  Nueva  Eapagna.    Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago)  Represbntacion 
a  Philipe  V.  aobre  el  Eatudo  actual  de 
loB  Papelea  universales  de  la  Monar- 
chia.    MS. 

Ripia  (Juan  de  la)  Practica  de  la 
Adminiatracion  y  Cobranza  de  las  ren- 
taa  realea.  fol.     Mad.  1768. 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sebaatiano  de)  Hiatoria 
de  America  Portougueza  deade  o  Anno 
de  1500  du  au  Doacobrimento  ate  o  de 
1724.  fol.    Liaboa,  1730. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel)  Explicacion  de 
la  Bulla  de  la  Santa  Cruzada.     1589. 

(P.  Man.)  El  Maragnon  y 

AmozonaB  Hiatoria  de  loa  Deacubrimi> 
ontoSjEntradas  yReducion  deNaciones. 

Roman  (Hieron.)  Republicas  del 
Mundo.  fol.  3  vols.     Mad.  1595. 

Roma  y  Rob.^il  (De  Franc.)  Las  sog- 
nales  de  la  felicidad  de  Eapagna  y  me- 
dics de  hacetlas  efficaces.     Mad.  1768. 

Rosende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de)  Vida  del 
Juan  de  Falafox  Arzobiapo  de  Mexico. 

Rubaclava  (Don  Job.  Gutierrez  de) 
Tratado  Historico-Politico  y  Legal  de 
el  Commercio  de  las  IndiaaOccidentalea. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant^  Conquista  Eapiritual 
hecha  por  los  Rnligiosoa  do  ia  Com- 
pagnia  de  Jeaus,  en  laa  Provincias  de  la 
Paraguay,  Uraguay.  Parana  y  Tape. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  (D.  Pedro)  Mo- 
narquia  de  Eapagna,  torn.  i.  ii.  iii. 

■  ■'  y  Olarte  (D.  Ignaoio)  His- 
toria  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico — 
Segunda  parte.     CordoT.  1743. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  y  Zevallos  (D. 
Alonz.  Ed.  de)  Constituciones  y  Orde- 
nanzas  antiguas  Agnadidas  y  Modemas 
de  la  Real  Universidad  y  eatudio  gene- 
ral ate  San  Marcos  de  la  Ciudad  de  los 
Reyea  del  Peru.  fol.  En  la  Ciuddd 
ric  log  Reyas,  1735. 


Sanchez  (Ant.  Riburo)  Disaertation 
Bur  I'Origine  de  la  Maladie  Venorienne, 
dans  laquelle  on  prouve  qu'elle  n'a 
point  M  port^e  de  PAmoriquo.     1765. 

Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  (Pedfo  de) 
Viage  el  Eatrecho  de  Magellanea.  1768. 

Santa  Cruz  (El  Marq.)  Commercio 
Sueltu  y  en  Companiaa  General.  1733. 

Sta.  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  y  Marga- 
rita, Real  Compagnia  de  Cuinmeicio. 

Schemidol  (Hulderico)  Hiatoria  y 
Discubrimiento  del  Rio  tie  la  Plata  y 
Paraguay.  Exst.  Barcia  Hia^  Prim, 
torn.  iii. 

Sobara  da  Sylva  (Jos.  de)  Recioil 
Clironologique  et  Analytique  de  taut 
ce  qu'a  fiat  en  Portugal  la  Soci^t^  dite 
de  J^BUs,  depuis  son  Entree  dana  ce 
Royaume  en  1540  juaqu'ii  son  Eiipal- 
sion  1759.  llmo.  3  vols.     Lisb.  1769. 

Segni  (D.  Diego  Raymundo)  Anti- 
quario  Noticiosa  Gene~nl  de  Eapagna 
y  sua  Indios.  12mo,     i  /69. 

Sepulveda  (Genesius)  DialoguB  de 
justis  Belli  Causis,  presertim  in  Indos 
Novi  Orbis.    MS. 

(Jo.  Genesius)  Epist.  Lib.YII. 

Sepulvedb  de  Regno,  Libri  IH.  1570. 

Seyxaa  y  Lovero,  (D.  Fr.)  Theatre 
Naval  Hydrographico.  4to.  '  1648. 

Deacripcion  Geographica  y 

Derrotera  de  la  Religion  Anatral  Ma-* 
gellsnica.  4to.     Mad.  1690. 

Simon  (Pedro)  Noticias  Historiales 
de  laa  Conquistas  de  Tierra  Firme  en 
las  Indias  Occidontales.   Cuen<;a,  1627. 

SoUb  (O.  Ant.  de)  Historias  de  las 
Conquistas  de  Mexico.     Mad.  1684. 

—— History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex 
ico. — Tranalated  by  Townshend.  1724 

Solarzono  y  Pereyrra  (Joan)  Politica 
Indiana,  fol.  2  vols.    Mad.  1776. 

Do Indianun Jure, sive de  ''sta 

IndiarumOccidentaliumGubematione. 

ObrasVa  "  iposthumas.  i776. 

Soto  y  Mame  (P.  Franc,  de)  Copia  de ' 
la  Relacion  doViage  qui  desde  la  Ciudad 
de  Cadiz  a  la  Caj.'tagena  do  Indias  hizo. 

Spilbergen  et  Le  Mairc  SpeculumOri* 
entalis  Occidentalisque  Navigationuni, 

Suarez  de  Figueroa  (Chris.)  Hechos 
de  D.  Garcia  Hurtado  do  Mendoza. 

Tanco  (Luis  Bezerra)  Felicidad  de 
Mexico  en  la  admirable  Aparicion  daN. 
Signora  di  Guadalupe.     Mad.  174^. 

Tarragones  (Hioron.Gir.)  DosLibros 
de  Cosmographia.  4to.     Milan,  1556. 

Techo  (F.  Nichol.  de),  The  History 
jf  the  Provinces  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  &c.  Exat.  Churchill's 
Coll.  vi.  3. 
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Torquomada  (Juan  de)  Monarquia 
Indiana,  foi.  3  voli.    Mad.  1723. 

Toina  (Sim.  Per.  de)  Viage  del 
Mundo.  Ezat.  Barcia  Hiet.  Prim.  iii. 
r  (?'''»nc.  nJuro  de)  Historia  do 
Ia>  Ordon  lilitares  de  Santiago,  Ca- 
Utrara  y  antara,  deade  su  Funda- 
cioQ  bas.  A  ?  /  D.  Felipe  II.  Ad- 
miniitrt'doi'  perpetu3  dellas.     1629. 

Torribio  (P.  F.  Jo8|)  Aparato  para 
la  Historia  Natural  Espagnala.  fol. 
Mad.  1754. 

— —  Disoertacion  Historico-Politica 

Len  mucha  parte  Qeographica  de  laa 
las  Philipinas.  12mo.     Mad.  1753. 
Totanes  (F.  SebaHtian  do)  Manual 
Tagalog  para  auxilio  do  Provincia  de 
Ja«   Plulipinas.    4to.    Samplai  en  las 
Philipioas.     1745. 

Ulloi  ^D.A&i.de)  Voyage  Historique 
de  I'Amerique  Meridionale.  4to.  2  torn. 
Paris,  1752. 

— —  (D.  Ant.  de)  Noticias  Ameri- 
canas,  Entretenimientos  Physicos-His- 
torJcoB,  sobre  !a  America  Meridional  y 
la  Septentrional  Oriental.    Mad.  1772. 

— —  (D.  Bern,  de)  Rostablecimiento 
de  las  Fabricas,  Trafico,  y  Commercio 
raaritimo  de  Espagna.    Mad.  1740. 

-•—  (Franc.)  Navigatione  per  scop- 
rire  I'lsole  delle  Specierie  fine  all  Mare 
detto  Verrnejo  nel  L53S.  Ezst.  Ramus, 
iii.  339. 

——  (D.  Bernardo)  Retablissemont 
des  Manufactures  et  du  Commerce 
d'Espagne.  12nio.    Amst.  1753. 

Uztariz  (D.  Geron.)  Theoria  y  Prac- 
tica  de  Commercio  y  de  Marina,  fol. 
Mad.  1757. 

I.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Commerce,  and  Maritime  Affairs.  8to. 
2  vols.    Lend.  1751. 

Verages  (D.  Thorn.  Tamaio  de)  Ro- 
fltauracion  de  la  Ciudad  del  Salvador  y 
Baia  de  Todos  Sanctos  en  la  Provincia 
del  Brasil.  4to.    Mad.  1628. 

Vargas  Machuca  (D.  Bern.  de)Milicia 
y  Dcccripcion  dc  las  Indias.  Mad.  1699. 

Vega  (Garcilasso  de  la)  Histoire  de 
la  Conquete  de  la  Floride.  Traduito 
parRichelet.  12mo.  2  torn.  Leyd.1731. 

— —  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru, 
by  Kycaut.  fol.    Lond.  1688. 

wga  (L'Tnca  Garcilaoso  de  la)  His^ 
toiiM  des  Guerres  Civiles  des  Espag- 
nolea  dansles  Indce,  par  Baudoin.  1648. 

Veitia  Linage  (Jos.)  The  Spanish 
Rule  of  Trade  to  the  West  Indies. 

Dedamaciun  Oratoria  en 

Defcnsa  dc  D.  Jos.  Fern.  Veitia  Linage. 


Veitia  Linage  Norte  de  la  Contra- 
tacion  de  laa  fndiaa  Occidantalei.  fol. 
SevUl.  1672. 
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The  progress  of  men,  in  discovering  and  peopling  the  various  parts  of  tlic 
earth,  has  been  extremelT  slow.  Several  ages  elapsed  before  they  removed 
far  from  those  mild  and  fertile  regions  in  which  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  occasion  of  their  first  general  dispersion  is  knovrn ; 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  oi  their  mictions,  or  the  time 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  different  c^-ntries  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnishes  '  information  concerning  these 
remote  events,  as  enables  us  to  ^ace,  witu  any  certainty,  the  operations  of 
the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  migrations  of  mankind 
were  made  by  land.  The  ocean  which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as 
well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region  from  a  *her, 
though  destined  to  iacilitate  the  communication  between  distant  c<  riea, 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and  tv.  <nark 
the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  gk>be  to  which  nature  had  confined  him. 
It  was  long,  we  may  believe,before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable 
barriers,  and  became  so  skilful  and  adventurous  as  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 

Navigation  and  shipbuilding  are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they 
require  the  ii^enuity,  as  well  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which 
first  served  to  cany  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase, 
to  the  (  nstruction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many 
efforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 
as  well  as  invention  would  be  employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this 
arduous  and  important  u.  i'  'teilakir^.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  found  among  alfnations  which  are  not  considerably  civil- 
ized, corresponds  with  this  account  J  its  prioress,  and  demonstrates  that 
in  early  times  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  undertake 
distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  known,  a  new  species 
of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  era  that  we 
must  date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations  as 
deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are,  indeed,  far  advanced  in 
improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
theni.  Thev  must  even  have  made  some  considerable  prepress  toward* 
civilization,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  propeitv,  and  ascertain  it  so 
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perfectljj  as  to  he  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of 
exchanging^  by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But  as  soon  as  this 
important  risnt  Id  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an 
exclusive  title  to  possess  or  to  nlienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  hii 
own  labour  and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest 
to  him  a  new  method  of  increasing  his  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by 
disposing  of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to  procure 
•what  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of' other  men.  Thus  a  commercial 
intercourse  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
niunhy.  By  degrees,  they  discover  that  neighbouring  tribes  possess  v«hat 
they  themselves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they  wisn  to  partake. 
In  the  same  mode,  and  u^n  the  same  principles,  that  domestic  traffic  is 
carried  on  within  the  society,  an  external  commerce  is  established  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  interest  and  mutual  wants  render  this 
intercourse  desirable,  and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws 
which  facilitate  its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  extensive 
commerce  can  take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whose  soil  and 
climate  being  nearly  uie  same  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  countries 
cannot  convey  their  commodities,  by  land,  to  those  .^laces  where  on 
account  of  their  rarity  they  are  desiretf,  and  become  valuaole.  It  is  to  navi- 
gation that  men  are  mdebted  for  the  power  of  transporting  the  superfluous 
stock  of  one  jjart  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  anotner.  1  ne  luxu- 
ries and  blessings  of  a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the  most  distant 
regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantnges  derived  from  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  intercourse  amon^  nations  ex- 
tended. The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procurmg  new  set- 
tlements, were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of  visiting  distant  lands.  The 
desire  of  gain  became  a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  lox)s  voyages,  in  search  of  countries  whose  products 
or  wants  might  increase  tliat  circulation  which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour 
to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a  great  source  of  discovery  :  it  opened  un- 
known seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  bring  men  acquainted  with  the  situation,  the  nature,  and  com- 
modities of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  after  a  regular  com- 
merce was  established  in  the  world,  after  nations  were  considerably  civil- 
ized, and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success, 
navigation  continued  to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiauity,  the  structure  of  their  vessels  was  ex- 
tremely rude,  and  their  methoa  of  workir^  them  very  defective.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  several  principles  and  operations  in  navigation, 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  elements  on  which  that  science  is 
founded.  Though  that  property  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  attracts  iron 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointii^  to  the  poles  had  entirely  escaped  their  observation,  destitute  of 
this  faitnful  guide,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certain^  in 
the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  otlier  method  of  regulating  their 
course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  con- 
isequence  uncertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land,  but 
crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  tne  dangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the  ob- 
strjctions,  unavoida!  le  in  holding  such  an  awkward  course.  An  incredible 
length  of  time  was  requisite  tor  performing  voyages  which  are  now 
finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in  the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the 
least  tempestuous,  it  was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harhours.    The  remainder  of  the  vear  was  lost  in  in- 
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activity.    It  would  have  been  deemed  most  inconsiderate  rashness  to  have 
braveu  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  during  winter.* 

While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation  continued  to  be  so  de- 
fective, it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any 
remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  eveiy  disadvantage,  however,  the 
active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself.  The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the 
establisfiriient  of  their  monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  between  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  and  we  western  coast  of  the  great  Indian  oonti- 
nent.  The  commodities  which  they  imported  from  the  East,  v*rere  carried 
by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bui  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  ap- 
plied themselves  to  commerc*;,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  inde- 
pen  lent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established  maxim  among  that 
people,  whose  ideas  and  institutions  differed  in  almost  every  point  from 
those  of  other  nations,  lo  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreignei  s.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  own  country  ;  they  held  all 
seafaring  persons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  profane ;  and  fortifying 
their  own  harbours,  tlicy  denied  strangers  admittance  into  them.t  It  was  in 
the  decline  of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration  for  ancient  maxims 
iiad  greatly  abated,  that  they  again  opened  tlieir  ports,  and  resumed  any 
communication  with  foreigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phetiicians  were  as  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  adverse 
to  it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  singular  and  unsocial  form  of  super- 
stition ;  they  could  mingle  with  other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance. 
The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Com- 
merce was  the  onljy  source  from  which  they  could  de»i/e  ODulenco  or 
power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  tlie  Phcnicians  ofSidon  and 
Tyre,  was  more  exteasive  and  enterprising  tnan  that  of  any  sUite  in  the  an- 
cient world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  wtire 
a  people  of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually 
possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terianean,  but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  navigation,  and,  passing  the  Straits  of  Gancs,  visited  the  western 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted, 
they  planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to  the  rude  inliabitants  some 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their  dis- 
coveries towanls  the  north  and  the  w^st,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate 
into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  reg.uns  of  the  south  and  east.  Having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  esta- 
blished a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the  other.  From  these 
countries  they  imported  many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  during  a  long  period  engrossed  that  lucrative  branch  ol 
commerce  without  a  rival,  [l] 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monopolizing  the 
trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under 
the  prr;sperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  bcit^  admitted  to 
some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea, 
which  stretches  along  the  Ked  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hi- 


*  VegitiuB  de  Re  milit.  lib.  Iv.     t  Diod.  Sicul.  lih.  1.  p.  ',ii.  cd.  Wesseliiigii.    Amst.  1759. 
Im,  lib.  xvii.  p.  lhi'3.  (>d.  Amst.  J707. 
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ram,  kini;  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Phenician  pilots,  aailed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tanhish  and  Ophir.  These, 
it  is  probable,  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conductors  were 
accustomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  rcttirned  with  such 
valuable  caivoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth'  and  splendour  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.*  But  the  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  ob< 
servance  of  which  was  enjoined  by  their  divine  Legislator,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  preserving  them  a  separate  peo{)l^  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  liberal  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  commerce  requires.  Accordii^ly,  this  unsocial  genius  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  aisasters  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
prevented  the  commercial  spirit  which  their  monarchs  laboured  to  introduce 
and  to  cherish,  from  spreatung  among  tlvem.  The  Jews  cannot  be  num- 
bered amoi^  the  nations  whicn  contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  ex- 
tend discovery. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phenicians  were  unable 
to  mould  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  facility,  and 
in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  tlie  Carthaginians.  The  common- 
wealth of  Carthage  applied  to  trade  and  naval  afiairs,  witli  no  less  ardour, 
ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state.  Carthage  early  rivalled  and 
soon  surpassed  Tyre  in  opulence  and  power,  but  seems  not  to  have  aimed 
at  obtaining  any  shai-e  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The  Phenicians  had 
engrossed  this,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  to  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  conunercial 
activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  in  another  direction.  Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother  country,  they  extend- 
ed their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  north.  Fdlowing  the 
course  which  the  Phenicians  bad  opened,  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gades, 
and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited 
not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last 
into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  coun- 
tries in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards 
the  south.  They  made  considerable  progress  by  land  into  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and  subjected  others  to  tneir 
empire.  They  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent  alnx>st 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in  order  to  civilize  the 
natives  and  accustom  them  to  commerce.  They  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost  bcundaiy  of 
ancient  navigation  in  tne  western  ocean.f 

Nor  was  the  prepress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  owii^  entirely  to  the  desire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its  usual 
effects  among  both  these  i>eople.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enla»ed  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterprises.  Voyages  were 
undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to 
exi>lone  unknown  seas.  Such,  durir^  the  prosperous  age  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian republic,  were  the  famous  navigations  of  Hanno  and  Himtico.  Both 
their  fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  ex- 
pense. Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line 
than  any  former  navigator.j;  Himlico  had  it  in  chaige  to  proceed  towards 
the  noriht  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent.^ 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinaiy  navigation  of  the  Phenicians 

*  Mtmom  sur  le  Pnvi*  d'Opliir,  par  M.  d'Anville,  Mem.  de  VAchiim.  des  Iiucript.  ke.  toui. 
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round  Al'rica.  A  Phenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Neclio  kingoC 
f'SypU  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before  the 
Cnnstian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  southern  promontory 
of  Africa,  and  ai^er  a  voyage  of  tlvee  years  returned  by  the  Straits  ot 
Oades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.*  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  heU 
the  same  course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  arduous  undertaking;.! 

These  voyages,  if  peribnned  in  the  manner  which  I  have  related,  may 
justly  be  reckoned  the  ^reatestftffort  of  navigation  in  the  anci«-nt  world ; 
;ind  if  we  attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage  and  sagacitv 
with  vhich  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  with 
whic'i  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all  the  original  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether  undertaken 
})y  public  authority  or  m  prosecution  of  their  private  trade,  haveperished. 
'i  he  information  wliich  we  receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authora  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but  if  we  except  a  short 
irarrative  of  Hanno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious  authority. [^2]  Whatever 
iic^uaintance  with  the  remote  regions  of  *he  earth  the  Phenicians  or  Cartha- 
ginians may  have  acquired,  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with  a 
mercantile  iealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  Uieir  navigation 
was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  out  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordinary  facts 
.ire  related  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  irom  pene- 
trating into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivulged.|  Many  of  their 
discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  states.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather  as  a  strange  amusing  tale, 
which  they  did  not  comprehend  or  did  not  })elieve,  thnn  as  a  real  transac- 
tion which  enlarged  their  knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinions.[3]  Ac 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  discoveries,  nor  the 
extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of  nkinkind,  all 
memorials  of  their  extraordinaiy  skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a  git^at  mea- 
mre,  to  have  perished,  when  tne  maritime  power  of  the  former  was  anni- 
hilated by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts  of  the  Phenician  and 
Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  history 
must  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progre.<)s  of  navigation  and  discovery 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whicn,  mough  less  splendid,  is  better  as- 
ccrtamed.  It  is  evident  that  the  Phenician.s,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in 
many  other  useful  cciences  and  arts,  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  navigation  which  they  themselves  possessed ;  nor  did 
the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for  discovery  which 
distinguished  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  gpreat  number  of  fertile  islands, 
yet,  notwithstandii^  such  a  favourable  situation,  which  seemed  to  invite 
that  ingenious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  perfection  among  them.  Their  early  voy* 
.i^es,  the  object  of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were  so  incon- 
siderable that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly 
tothe  Euxine  Sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and  ex< 
.ilted  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  con- 
stellations. Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  ei^aged  in  the  famous 
enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.    Accordii^  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet 
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111  vvliniii  liistor}'  VfritiirfS  to  n|>po.il,  and  who,  hy  liis  scnipuloiw  arrurary 
in  d(;Hcrit>iiit(  the  (iianiurs  and  art.s  of  early  aKes,  nif-ritN  this diMliiirtion,  the 
!<('icticu  of  navifl;ation  at  that  time  had  hartlly  advanced  beyond  M  nide.st 
state.  Thu  Grueks  in  the  heroic  aze  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  witii 
the  use  of  iron,  the  imiet  serviceable  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  nii 
nmsiderahle  pro^rt'ss  was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  ves- 
sels were  of  incoiuiderable  burtlen,  and  mostly  without  decks.  They  ha<l 
only  one  mast,  which  wan  erected  or  takedown  at  pleasure.  They  wen; 
.■trangors  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  opcratioas  in  sailin((  were  clumsy 
and  uri.ikitful.  They  tiirrii-d  their  observations  towards  sfar^J,  which  were 
irii[>n)per  tor  regulatiiifi^  their  course,  and  their  nuxie  of  oliservint;  them  was 
inaccurate  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  flnished  .1  voyafi;e  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savaj^cs  do  tlieir  canoes,  and  these  remained  on 
flry  land  until  the  season  of  returnin;^  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  early  heroic  apes  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  the  .snirit  of  discovery,  making  any  considerable  profi^ress. 
Uuririg  that  period  of  clisordcr  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  concurred 
ill  restrainirur  curiosity  and  enterpriie  within  very  narrow  botjnds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of  greater  civilization 
and  refinement.  Government,  in  its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  l)egan  to 
be  established  in  their  different  communities  ;  equal  laws  and  regular  po- 
lice were  gradually  introduced  ;  the  sciences  and  arts  wliich  are  useful  or 
omamental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to  conunerce  with  such  ardour 
and  success,  that  they  were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
j)owers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the  naval  victories  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to 
that  courage  which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In  the  Persian  war,  those  ex- 
ploits, which  the  genius  of  the  Gi-oek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  by  fleets  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessels  without  decks  ;* 
IIh!  crews  of  which  nished  forwanl  with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to 
board  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  PeloponnesuH,  their  ships  seem 
still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable  burden  and  force.  The  extent  of  their 
trade,  how  highly  soever  it  maj  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  times,  was 
in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime  states 
of  Greece  hardly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonies  of  tbeir  country- 
men planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  sometimes  vi- 
sited the  ports  of  f^ypt,  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace  ; 
or,  pacing  through  the  Hellespont,  they  traded  with  the  countries  situated 
around  the  Euxine  sea.  Amaziiij:  instances  occur  of  their  ignorance,  even 
of  those  countries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks  had  assembled  their  combined 
fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvisablc  to  sail  to  Samos, 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  island  and  Egina  to  be  as 
great  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.t  They 
were  either  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  founded  on 
conjecture,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a  few  persons  whom  curiosity 
.ma  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper 
Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt,  the  ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  Ailer  all 
that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  most  important  facts  on  which  au  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  dobe  is  founded. 

Tnc  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East  cuusiderabiy  en> 
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InVttl  thf  «i)hrre  of  naviji;»ti()n  and  of  Kroeraphical  knnwlntiff  .iriionu;  tli#i 
(in'('k<<.  That  Pitranrtlinary  man,  notwithMtanditif;  thff  violent  passion* 
which  incitmi  him  at  $oin<;  timet)  to  the  wililext  action!*  and  the  inoJtt  extra- 
vaj^ant  enterpii-H'.^,  posiosscd  talents  which  fitted  him,  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  (i^dvern  the  world.  He  won  capable  of  framinf;  those  nold  and  ori- 
ginal schemes  of  ptiiicy,  which  (rave  a  new  form  to  human  affaira.  The 
ntyolution  in  commerce,  brontrht  iUKiut  by  the  force  of  hiti  Rcnius,  \n  hardly 
Inferior  to  that  revolution  in  cinpijrc  occasioned  by  the  success  of  hid  anm. 
It  in  probable  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
cluH'ked  hirn  so  Kwg  in  tlie  earner  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexarider  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  conyey- 
<«i  to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  the  Tyrians  derived 
(roiii  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the  Kast  Indies.  As  soon  as  he 
liad  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyn--,  and  reduced  Kgypt  to  subjection, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  proposed  to  ostablisb, 
the  centre  of  commerce  as  vvell  as  the  scat  of  dominion.  With  this  view 
lie  founded  a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Meditenanean  se  ,  and  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  t)oth  of  the 
East  and  West.*  This  situation  was  chcjBcn  with  such  discernuient,  that 
Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  No',  only 
during  the  sulwistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  E|a:ypt  and  in  the  Y  ist,  but 
aniiiist  all  the  successive  revolutions  in  those  countries  from  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  particulady  tnat  of  the  East  Indies,  continued  to  flow  in  the 
channel  which  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out 
for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  com 
municatioTi  with  India  by  sea  ;  he  aspired  to  the  soverc;ignty  of  those  rMjioii: 
which  furnished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities, 
and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was, 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  that  country. 
He  did  not,  in  his  progress  towards  the  East,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  the  wild  exploits  which  distinguish  this 
part  of  his  history,  he  pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superioiily  of  his  ge- 
nius as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial  Importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  a  countiy  where 
the  arts  ot  elegance,  havii^  been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  carth.t  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
T'»solvea  to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  if  it  should  be  foot"'  practicable,  to 
establish  a  regular  communication  between  them.  In  ordf.  ..■  effect  this, 
he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with  which  the  jeai*.,  -  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  tlieir  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigners,  had  olwtructed 
the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ;{  to  carry  the  commodities  of  the  East  up 
that  river,  and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  thr  interior  parts  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions ;  while,  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ana  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  di.itributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  tleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
Toyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that 
Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distin- 
guished his  reign.    Inconsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  at  that 
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time  an  undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difiicultjr.  In  the  prosecution  of 
it,  striking  instances  occur  of  the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  made 
in  naval  Knowledge.[4l  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  me  ebb  and  £k>w  of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible, 
when  they  first  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  displeasure  of 
heaven  against  their  '•nterprise.rsl  During  their  whole  course,  they  seem 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so 
servUely,  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds 
which  facilitate  navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accordiiigly  they  spent 
no  less  than  ten  months  in  performii^  this  voyage,*  which,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees. 
It  is  probable,  that  amidst  the  convulsions  and  frequent  revolutions  m  the 
East,  occasioned  by  the  contests  ajiiong  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  to  India  oy  the  course  which  Nearchus  had  opened  was  discon- 
tinued. The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but 
was  so  much  extended,  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  E^pt,  that  it  proved 
a  great  source  o£  the  wealth  which  distinguished  their  kingdom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  discovery,  was 
still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  ^nius  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  theur  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  concurred 
in  estranging  them  from  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  opposing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extendii^  trade,  which 
first  prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though  they  soon  per- 
ceived, that  in  order  to  acquire  the  universal  dominion  afrer  which  they  as- 
pired, it  was  necessaiy  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still 
considered  the  na\  al  service  as  a  subordinate  station,  and  reserved  for  it 
6uch  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  legions.!  In 
the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  further  than  it  was  instrumental  towards  conquest. 
When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states 
known  in  the  ancient  world j  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  mibibe  the  c(Hnmercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to 
trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  to  a  Roman  citizen.  They 
abandoned  the  mechanical  ai1s,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to 
freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  cmss.  Even  afier  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  hau&;htiness  of  ancient  manners 
began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  estimation  amotig  the 
Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquered  countries, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced 
into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the 
provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this,  seem 
to  have  suffered  commerce  to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigi- 
lant inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  (Mf  the  Roman 
government,  no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  tu 
commerce  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union  among  nations  was 
never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  vvithin  tlie  bounds  of  this 
vast  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominkxi,  was  not  obstructed 
by  the  jealou^  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited 
by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
the  industiy  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fiuits  of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  its  influence,  and  improved  under  it.    As  soon  as  the 
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Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  the  trade  with  India 
through  Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater 
extent.    By  trequenting  the  Indian  continent,  navigators  became  acquainted 
with  the  periodical  course  of  tiie  winds,  which,  in  tiie  ocean  that  separates 
Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  east,  and  during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  the  west. 
Encouraged  by  observii*  this,  the  pilots  wlw  sailed  from  Egypt  to  India 
abandoned  their  ancient  slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  coast,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  their  departure  from  Ocelis,at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean.*  The  uni- 
form direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place  of  the  compiiss,  and  rendering 
the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessary,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musi- 
ris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  continent.    There  they  took  on  hoard 
their  cai^o,  and,  returning  with  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year.    This  part  of  India,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of 
ancient  navigation  in  ttiat  quarter  of  the  globe.    What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  tiad  of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond  this  towards 
the  East,  they  received  from  a  few  adventurers  who  had  visited  them  by 
land.    Such  excursions  were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller 
ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.t[6j  The  fleets  from 
Egypt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and 
other  rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  further  India ;  but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  the  east  and  west,  by  tiie  Indians  themselves  in  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  one  tree. J     The  Egj'ptian  and  Roman  merchants,  satisfied  with 
acquiring  thase  commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to^ 
explore  unkiH>wn  seas,  and  venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigat*on,  in  quest  of 
the  counti'ies  whichproduced  them.  But  though  the  discoveries  of  the  Romans 
in  India  were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such  as  will  appear 
considerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  preceding  period. 
We  are  informed  by  one  autlior  of  credit,§  that  the  commerce  with  India 
drained  the  Roman  empire  eveiy  year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually 
h-om  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country.il 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  remote  countries 
was  acquired  more  frequently  by  land  than  by  sea  ;[7J  and  the  Romans,  from 
their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  be  said  to  have  neglected 
totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  discovery. 
The  progress,  however,  of  their  victorious  annies  through  a  considerable 
jwrtion  ot  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discover}' 
by  land,  and  gradually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas. 
rrevious  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
little  communication  with  those  countries  in  Europe  which  now  form  its 
most  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and 
Gaul  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  ntver  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and  by  a 
few  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  Into  all  the&e  countries  the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated. 
They  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  greatest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  Britain ;  they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  provinces,  which  stretciied  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades.  In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected 
to  their  power  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed  tl)e  Persian  and 
the  Macedonian  empires,  but  after  their  victories  over  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries 
contiguous  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  more 
extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial 
nations  then  seated  round  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  navigation,  which  I  have 
traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  histoncal  knowledge,  to  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appears  to 
have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adecjuate  to  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  ot  the  human  n)in<l, 
nor  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  i.  npires 
which  successively  governed  the  world.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are 
fabulous  and  obfcure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  infonnation 
of  authentic  histoiy,  without  substituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of 
fancy  or  the  dreams  of  etymokjgis's,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  acquire^  jf  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely 
coa'ined.  In  Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  e.istern  part  of  Ger- 
many were  littl?  known  to  them.  1  hey  were  almost  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  to  tlie  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The  more  barren 
regions  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Africa,  their  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which 
border  on  the  Mcditerraneaii,  and  those  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  obsei-ved, 
with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  furnish 
the  most  valuable  commodities  that  in  modem  times  have  been  the  great 
object  of  the  European  commerce  with  India  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  nave 
ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  regions  occupied  by  the  wandering 
tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  oarciatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  various  denominations,  and  by 
the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  universally  prevailed  amonc  the  ancients, 
which  conveys  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe  than  can  be  derived  from  any 
detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  be  divided  info 
five  regions,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.  Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed  Frigid  zones,  and  believed 
that  the  extreme  cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable. Another,  s».>ated  under  the  line,  and  extending  on  either  sidn 
towards  the  tropics,  they  called  the  Torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so 
burned  up  with  tmremittin^  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  otii.  zones,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  region*  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habita- 
tion. This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  tlie  uninformed  vulgar,  or  a 
fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a  system  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  the  most  accurate  historians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and 
Kome.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  and 
}K)pulous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to 

J^ield  their  own  inhabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  most 
uxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communicate  their  superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and 
dp?ol.iti(m.     As  all  the  pr;rts  of  the  globe  with  which  the  ancient''  wer*^; 
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acquainted  lay  within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  their  opinion  that  the 
other  temperate  zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded  on  reasoning; 
and  conjecture,  not  on  discovery.  They  even  believed  that,  by  th*  intole- 
rable lieat  of  the  torrid  zone  such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placec* 
between  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourse  between  their  respective  inhabitants.  Thus,  this  extrava- 
gant theory  not  only  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  the  glol^e,  but  it  tended  to  render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by 
representiiig  ail  attempts  towards  opening  a  communication  with  tr.e  remote 
regitrtis  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impracticai;!e.[ft] 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geographical  knowledge  which 
Die  Greeks  and  Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the 
present  improved  state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  discovery  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  n3vif(;ation  and  commerce 
must  be  reckoned  great,  when  compareo  with  the  igrK-jcince  of  early  times. 
As  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  retained  such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority 
over  the  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an  object  of 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  curiosity,  to  examine  and  describe  the 
countries  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences 
began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and  receiving 
some  accession  fitjm  the  experience  of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  eveiy 
traveller,  continued  to  improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest  pc^int  of  perfec- 
tion and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  W(yrld,  by  the 
industry  and  genms  of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  published  a  description  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake  the  Roman  state  ;  th« 
fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of  Constantine,  by  changing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, divided  and  weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous  nations,  which  Pro- 
vidence prepared  as  instruments  to  overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  began  to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier : 
the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline  and  old  age  of  the 
Homan  state,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving. 
The  efforts  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of 

foveniment.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  coriwif  rr'ble  addition  seems  to 
ave  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revo- 
lution happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Consfantirwple,  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a  com- 
mercial city  of  the  first  note. 

At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  round  the  Roman 
empire  burst  into  a  storm.  Barbarous  nations  rushed  in  from  sevf  ral  quar- 
ters with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  in  the  general  wreck,  occasionea  by 
the  inundation  which  overwheli'ied  Europe,  tfie  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disap- 
peared.* All  the  various  tribes  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  uncivilized,  strangers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  v/ith  regular  government,  subordination,  or  laws.  The  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  some  of  them  were  so  rude  as  to  be  hardly  compati- 
ble with  a  state  of  social  union.  Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin 
anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The  first  effect  of 
the  settlement  of  those  oarbaroiis  invaders  w  as  to  dissolve  the  union  by  which 
the  Koman  power  had  cemented  mankind  together.  They  parcelled  out 
Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  differing  from  each  other 
in  language  and  customs.  No  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  members 
of  those  divided  and  hostile  communities.    Accustomed  to  a  simple  mode 
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of  life,  and  aveise  to  industiy,  they  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  few  super- 
tluities  to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once 
more  words  of  the  same  import.  Customs  eveiy  where  prevailed,  and 
even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
to  visit  any  foreign  country.*  'Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extensive  conunerce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  u.v.onsiderable,  and  destitute  of  those  immuni- 
ties which  produce  security  ^T  or  cite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on  which 
geography  and  navigation  a^*"  founfled,  were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts 
of  ancient  improvements  a  id  uiscoveries,  contained  m  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  tost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost  their 
names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercourse  with  distant  nations 
from  ceasing  alt(^etner.  Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the 
iierce  invaders  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  In  that  city  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved ;  a  taste  for  splendour  anal  ele- 
gance subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in 
request ;  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  there  when  it  was  almost 
extinct  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did 
not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and,  following  the  course  which 
the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  Ej:st  Indies 
from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel  by  which 
the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  They  were 
rarried  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable ;  thence  they 
were  transported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded 
down  its  stream  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  thej  entered  the  Volga,  and, 
sailing  up  it,  were  carried  oy  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  their  arrival.t 
This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  attention,  not 
only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  passion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardour 
and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  commerce;  but  because  it 
demonstrates  that,  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowledge  broke  in  upon  tlic 
East.    The  Arabians  havii^  contracted  some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the 

Eeople  whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn,  translated  the 
ooKs  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosopher  into  their  own  language.  One 
of  the  first  was  that  valuable  work  of  Ptolemy  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 'I'he  study  ofgeography  became,  of  consequence,  an  early  object  of 
attention  to  the  Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  gecffi;raphy.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  tlie 
principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observations,  they 
employed  experiments  and  operations,  which  Europe  in  more  enlightened 
times  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  however, 
the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe. 
The  knowledge  of  their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought  upon  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors  were  foi]gotten, 
und  in  some  measure  repaired.    The  rude  tribes  which  settled  there 
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acquu'ing  insensibl}  some  idea  of  regular  government,  and  some  relish  for 
the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  symptoms  of  revival  were  discerned 
in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes  which  took  possession  of  this  country,  made 
progress  in  improvement  with  greater  rapidihr  than  the  people  settled  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  the  olgect  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  independ- 
ence  to  die  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  these  roused  mdustry,  and 
gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Foreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  improved. 
Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians  resorted.  There 
they  not  only  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such  mercan- 
tile privileges  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage. 
They  were  supplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity 
which  still  subsisted  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  con- 
veying the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an 
exorbitant  price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  of 
procuring  tiiem  in  greater  abundance  and  at  an  easier  rate.  They  some- 
times purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  unknow  n  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  ascendii^ 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the 
desert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fiut,  from  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious  and  often  a  precarious  mode  of 
conveyance.  At  length  the  Soldans  of  Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce 
with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Italian  merchants, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  thefollowersof  Mahomet  were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and 
cndurinp;,  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Mahometans, 
established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  Their 
naval  power  increased ;  their  vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  visited  the 
maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and, 
by  distributing  their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  some  taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  career  of  improve- 
ment, an  event  happened,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which,  instead  of  retardii^  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Italians, 
rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened 
and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  Infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia  upon  this  wild  enterprise. 
The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  which 
canied  them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  military 
.stores.  Besides  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  estabUshments  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  settlements  wnich  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Asia.  From  those  sources  prodigious  wealth  flowed  into 
the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.    This  was  accompanied  with  a  propor- 
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tional  ii  iCase  ol  vower;  and,  by  the  end  of  tlie  Holy  War,  Vevi!C« 
p&rticular  became  a  great  mari'  'uie  state,  possessing  an  extensive  coni.-ierrc 
and  ample  territories.*  Italy  v  as  not  the  only  country  in  wbicb  the  ("ru- 
sades  contributed  to  revive  and  ;.iffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Eitropfi  'Of 
future  discoveries.  B>' 'lieir  expeditions  into  Asia,  tne  other  I' tropt  :ft 
nations  became  well  acquainted  n'ith  remote  regi'os,  wb'  'hformri;!j7  they 
knew  only  by  name  •  or  by  the  niiwrts  of  igi'^rant  and  iwdulous  Jifi^nnriN. 
They  haa  an  opportunity  of  obser'ing  the  manner .  're  arts, ;.  ,v[  the  ace  .mmo- 
dationsof  peoplemorepolishedth.iulhemselvf.«.  Thisintei'OUTsebt 'Vften 
the  East  and  West  subsisted  ftlmost  tv.o  centuries  The  ad'tfturerd  who 
«iturnedfrom  Asia  communicated  to  fiuvir  counlrj.'ien  the  ideas  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  ni>re 
Kjfined  nations.  The  Europeans  bej^fan  to  be  sensible  of  v  anis  w'nh  which 
i!iey  were  formerly  imac'iuaintpd:  neiv  desires  wt"c  excited;  ?nd  ^luch  a 
taste  for  th';  coTumodities  -md  arts  of  other  countries  gradu  illy  sj  tread  airori;;" 
the)Ti,  that  fh'vy  not  only  c licouraged  the  resort  of  foreigne' ■:  to  their  harbocrs, 
but  began  u  ;^f^^ceive  the  advantage  ami  necessity  of  applying  ro  commi;  ixc 
themselves. . 

This  commuriirriliun.  which  %V9  *  opened  between  Europe  and  the  western 
provinces  of  Am  ;.  -^>icour,3ged  several  persons  to  advance  fai  beyond  the 
countries  in  whicli  i'j  ('rusa-ters  carried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  nist^xi  rtinote  a>i.i  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  TIia  wild  fanati- 
cisms which  Necnis  at  that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  tJ)t>  schemes  of 
individuals,  i?o  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations,  first  in«:ited  men  to 
enter  upon  those  long  and  dangerous  pere^inations.  They  vn  re  afterwards 
undertaken  fron*  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or  fn.ii.i  motives  of 
me! .,  curiosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
possessed  with  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  ajid  solicitous 
to  visit  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state 
of  power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  ?f  ct,  set  out 
from  Spain,  in  the  year  1160,  and,  travellii^  by  land  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  towards  the 
south,  and  after  traversing  various  provinces  of  the  further  India,  he  em- 
bariced  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  visited  several  of  its  islands,  and  returned  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much 
information  concerning  a  large  district  of  the  globe  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.J  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church  co-operated  with  the  superstitioii  of  Benjamin  the  Jew  in  discovering 
the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Christendom  havii^  been 
alarmed  with  the  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  under 
Zengis  Khan  [1246],  Innocent  IV.,  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas 
concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submission  due  to  his 
injunctions,  sent  Father  .lohn  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of 
Franciscan  monks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Domini- 
cans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  llio 
head  of  the  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist 
from  desolating  the  eartn  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  descendant  of  the 
greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate 
from  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike  unknown  to 
him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merited,  though  he  dismissed 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  followed  for  some  time  the 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing a  great  part  of  Asia.    Carpini,  who  proceeded  by  tiie  way  of  Poland 
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unci  Russia,  travelled  through  its  northern  provinces  as  iar  as  the  extremities 
of  Thibet.  Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  >n  Syria, 
advanced  through  its  southern  provinces  Into  the  interior  parts  of  Pereia.* 

Not  long  after  [125:1],  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed  further  towards 
extending  the  kno;vledge  which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  those 
distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
slenderacquaintance  of  Christendom  with  the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  having  informed  him  that  a  powerful  Khan  of  the  Tartars  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  piouj 
credulity,  and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this  illusirious 
convert,  with  a  view  of  enticing  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy  the 
Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks 
were  the  only  persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  qualitied  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it 
Fattier  Anorew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  Father  William  de 
KubiTiquis,  a  Franciscan.  With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  lias  been  published 
lie  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  tiie  third  Khan  in  succession 
from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them.t 

To  those  travellers  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to  visit  Asia,  succeeded 
others  who  ventured  into  remote  coiinlries  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  o;-  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The  first  and  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family.  Having  engaged 
early  in  trade  [1265], according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  his  aspiiii^- 
mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of  activity  more  exteiiM\  e  than  was  ai^brded  to  it 
by  the  established  traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercoui'se  witli  thent 
more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  y\xiiig  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European  connnodities  to  the  court 
of  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disfV)sed  ut  them  to  advantage, 
he  resorted  thither.  Under  the  protectioi^  of  Kublay  Khan,  the  mosit 
powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  l*e  continued  his  mercantile  pei\^ 
grinations  in  Asia  upwards  of  twent>--^\  years  ;  and  during  that  time  avW 
vanced  towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utnnxst  boundaries  to  whK<»  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  proce<\fed.  lmtt\»d  of  tblbwin^  Oh"  w-wrse 
of  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  along  tb*  vast  w^vopled  plains  t>f  Tartaiy,  he 
passed  through  the  chief  tradij^^ciiies  >«  tfc«^  uK\ri  ^.ultivahHi  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  rekwij^  titnf  v<\t^rtal  of  the  g-reat  kingdom  of 
Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  1^^  Kn  the  successors  of  Zengis.  Ht. 
made  more  than  one  vov.i|{«  o»  %»  Ifttivsin  ocean ;  he  traded  in  inany  of 
tiie  islands  from  which  Sh<rop»lM  iMw  received  spiceiies  and  other  com- 
modities which  it  hela  ia  |^  «S*»HK»tion,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
particular  countries  tv  whiA  k  wan  indebted  tor  ihose  precious  v^roductions  : 
and  he  obtained  iittbrmatTon  coocerning  several  countries  \vhi^\  he  did  iH<t 
visit  in  person,  particularly  tK'  island  Zipaiigri,  proK^>-^  ihe  same  now 
known  by  the  name  ot  Japan.^  On  his  return,  he  ast^>k>»\hecl  his  contempo- 
varies  with  his  descripfiont>  oi:  vast  regions  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  F4ifoj)e,  a«d  with  such  p»>mpOiis  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populousness,  ttmr  optitetH'*,  tlie  variety  of  their  manufactures,  and  the 
extent  ot  their  it»cte,  a»  ^t^e  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed  age. 
^  About  half  M  cerrtur>  after  Marco  Polo  [1322],  Sir  .lohii  Mandeville,  an 
EnglishmaiveBcour^V^l  Ky  his  example,  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
Uic  Easi  which  he  h;ld  described,  ana,  like  him,  published  an  actouul  ut 
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them.*    The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers  abound  with  many  wild 
incoherent  tales.  conceminK  giants,  enchanters,  and  monstera.    But  they 


related  from  their  own  obsenation  attracted  Ihc  attention  of  tlie  more  iis- 
ceniiiig.  The  former,  which  mav  he  considered  as  the  poinilar  traditions 
and  fanlijH  of  the  countilbs  (hiougn  which  (liey  had  pasacn,  were  gradually 
disregarded  as  Euroiit  advanced  In  knowlt-dge.  TJji!  lallfer,  liotvpvf;; 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  inlliclr  myii  (ime,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modern  travellers.  By  hiptitiH  of  Ixilh. 
however,  the  curloslly  u\  lll(i»i|ii(if|  "m  i-Kcited  with  rrsperf  to  tilic  rcmotf 


uarla  of  the  earth;  "(heir  Ideas  wiAh  uiht^fi\ j  nl"l  •'•♦'j'  were  not  only 
insensibly  dis[)osed  to  at(emj)t  new  discoveries,  but  recebeil  slldi  lli/iirmij 
tion  as  (lirected  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were  afterwards 
carried  on. 

While  this  spirit  was  grndimlly  forming  in  Europe,  i\  forlutiale  discovery 
was  made,  which  contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingfiiuity  ot 
preceding  ages  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That  wonderful  pro- 
perly of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle 
or  slender  rod  of  iron  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
oliserved.  The  use  which  niiglit  be  made  of  (his  in  directing  navigation 
was  immediately  perceived.  That  valuable,  but  now  familiar  instrument, 
l|ie  inarinerh  mmpass,  was  constructed.  When  by  means  of  it  navigators 
found  that,  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  place,  they  could  discover  the  north 
and  south  with  so  much  tase  and  accuracy,  it  b»'<  luiie  no  longer  necessary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the  observation  of  (he  sea- 
coast.  They  gradually  abandoned  (heir  ancient  timid  and  lingering  roiirse 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and,  relying  iiu  niJB  (ifcW 
guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest  ni^it,  and  under/the  most  cloudy  sHjr, 
with  a  security  and  precision  hitherto  untnown.  Th<.'  c(»mpafls  may  he 
said  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  hiiu 
in  full  possession  of  the  earth  by  enabliiu;  him  to  visit  every  ])arl  of  it. 
Flavio  uioia,a  citizen  of  Ainalfi,  a  town  ofconsiderable  trade  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about  the  f  ;ar  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  l)oen  often  the  fate  of  those  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  enriched  ."(cience  and  improved 
the  arts  by  their  hiventions,  to  ilerlve  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the 
happy  efiorts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more 
cruel ;  through  the  inattention  or  igrM)rance  of  contemporary  historians,  he 
has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fiime  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  infonnation  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his 
character,  the  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discovery,  or  the 
accidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  event, 
though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those  circumstances  which 
can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakens.f  But  though  the  use 
of  tte  compass  might  enable  the  Italians  to  perform  the  short  voyages  to 
which  tliey  were  accustomed  with  ij;reatpr  security  and  expedition,  its  in- 
fluence was  not  so  sudden  or  extensive  as  iiiiniediately  to  render  navigation 
adventurous,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discoveiy.  Many  causes  comnined 
in  preventir^  this  l)eneficial  invention  Irom  producing  its  full  effect  instanta- 
neously. Men  relinquisli  ancient  habits  slowly  and  vvith  reluctance.  They 
are  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 
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happy  tiiscov^ry  of  their  countrymen  (rom  other  Katiotis.  'I'he  art  of 
steering  by  the  compasH  with  such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  lull 
conscience  in  its  direction,  was  acquired  gradually.  Sailors  unaccustomed 
to  quit  the  sight  of  land,  durat  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  tlumaelves 
t<»  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century  elapsed  from  tlje  time 
of  (iiuia's  discovery,  liofoit;  navigators  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they 
lid(l  not  biien  accustomed  to  freauent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages 
of  the  Sn.iiilaffJs  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident 
liey  w'/e  j(;d  to  (he  discovery  of  th'we  small  isles,  which  lie  near  five  hun- 
jred  miles  from  ihe  Bj^-diHll  const,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
iJUl  Ihe  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But, 
Bput  the  middle  of  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  all  the  different 
liigfldiDs  jhr'i  vvjilcli  S|»!tin  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make 

ftirntif  hI  excursions  iiijmi,  hi  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  cany 
jif-in  off  IIS  slaves,  Clemeht  Vl.  /n  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Holy 
See  to  dispose  (»f  nil  murtdics  possessed  by  iniidels,  erected  those  isles 
into  a  kingdom  hi  tiie  jt  .ti  mif  (housand  tliree  nundred  and  forty-four,  and 
conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda  fifsqenrjed  from  the  royal  family  of 
Castile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his 
nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.* 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the 
adventurers  of  his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  conquest ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as  a 
fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this  expedition  of  Bethen- 
coiirj,  Ijis  coUntrjriiicn  settled  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  oi^  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islniids  [1366].  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have  been  under- 
ti'iken  in  conaequcncc  of  any  pul^ic  or  regular  plan  for  extending  navigation 
and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  sim;gested 
by  that  rovira^  piratical  spirit  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from  their 
ance8tur8,or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted 
so  little  notice  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contem* 
porury  authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  it  is 
sufTicfeiit  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and  leaving  it  among  those  of 
dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude,  that  though 
much  additional  information  concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had 
been  received  by  travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiiteenth  century  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  whicli 
it  had  attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  decreed  that  men  were 
to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open 
to  themselves  a  more  ample  field  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  efforts  towards  this  were 
not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerlul  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who 
had  appliecl  to  navigation  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The 
gloiy  of  leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one 
of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  As  the 
attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  with  which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
enterprise  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  success  of  their  various  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school  that  the 
discovererof  America  was  trained ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  which 

*  Viora  y  Clavijo  Notic.  de  la  Histor.  de  Canaria,  i.  268,  tc.    Glas.  Hist.  e.  I. 
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his  iasliiictuis  uiid  guides  advanced,  it  will  bu  impossible  to  comprfhcnd 
the  circumstances  which  suggoHted  the  idea,  or  lacilitatcd  tb.-  execution,  of 
his  great  design. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to  exert  their  activity  in 
this  new  direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  undertakings  apparently 
superior  to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarcny.  The  kin^s  ol  Portugal, 
having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions,  had  acquired  power  as 
well  as  glory,  by  the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  inhdels.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  witiiin  which  it  was  originally  circumscribed  in  Portugal,  as  well 
as  in  other  ieudal  kuigdoms.  Thev  had  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united  vigour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  Irom  any  domestic 
cnemv.  By  the  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  tor  several  centuries  against 
the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished  all 
the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heiglitened 
among  the  Portuguese.  A  herce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  tbur- 
teenth  century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the  militaiy 
ardour  of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and 
daring  genius  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  evciy  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powcriiil 
neighbour,  did  not  afford  free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  l)y 
land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  of  Castile. 
But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which  Uiere  were  many  commodious 
harbours  ;  the  people  had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledgn 
and  practice  of  navigation,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the 
only  field  of  enterprise  in  which  they  could  distinguish  themselves. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
tvhen  Johh  1.  sumamcd  the  Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the 
crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eleve»^  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage 
and  abilities,  hatt  opened  his  way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  iristantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
public  orHei';  or  domestic  tranquillity,  Avithout  finding  some  employment  for 
the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed  of  all  the  hips  which  he  could  fit  out  in  bis  own 
kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  loreigners.  This  great  armament  was 
destined  to  attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  [1412.]  While 
it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  appointed  to  sail  along  the  western 
tfhore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  llu-re.  From  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date 
thu  commencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  opened  the  barriers 
that  had  so  long  shut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  o'  one  half  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  this  new  voyage,  the  art 
f)f  navigation  was  still  very  iini  erfect.  Though  Africa  lay  so  near  to  Por- 
tugal, and  the  fertility  of  the  nntri*  already  known  on  that  conlineni; 
invited  men  to  explore  it  more  lully,  tli  Portuguese  had  never  ventured  to 
pail  beyond  (  ,ipe  JVon.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  unports,  was 
hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could  not  be  passed.  But  the  nations* 
of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much  knowle'li<e  as  emboldened  them  to 
disregard  the  prpjudices  and  to  correct  the  enoi  of  their  ancestors.  I'he 
long  reign  of  ignurance,  the  constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry  and 
of  every  new  undertaking,  was  approaching  to  its  period.  I'he  iiglit  ot 
science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
Ijegan  to  be  read  with  admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  settled  in  Spain 
and  Portuffal,  nnd  by  the  Jews,  who  were  very  n'tmeroiis  in  both  the?*' 
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kingdoms,  licometiy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the  hcionctji  on  which 
the  art  of  navijgation  is  founded,  became  objects  of  studious  attention. 
The  memory  ol  the  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was  revived,  and  the 
progress  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  ol* 
the  caus<;8  which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal, 
during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  fitteenth  century ;  [9]  and  the  Portuguese  at  that  period 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in  lite- 
rary pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of  that  new  undertaking, 
lo  which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguese ;  it  prove*! 
successful.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  uiscoveiy  doubled  that  formidable 
Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress  of  iormer  navigators,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its 
rocky  cliffs,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese 
commanders  durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of  having  ventured  no 
further. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the  pas.sion  for  discovery 
which  began  to  arise  in  Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  kiiig's  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  added  strength  to  that  spirit  in  the 
nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  In  order  to  render  these  suc- 
cessful, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a  person  who 
1  assessed  abilities  capalblc  of  discerning  what  was  attainable,  who  eqjoycd 
eisure  to  form  a  regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  wa.'i 
animated  with  ardour  that  w  ould  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  Duke 
of  Viseo,  the  iburtli  son  of  King  John,  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Henry  IV.  king  of  England.  That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied ills  father  in  his  expedition  to  Barbar}*,  distinguished  himself 
by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  eveiy  man  of  noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  tlie  accom 
plishments  of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of 
his  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geogranliy ; 
and  by  the  instruction  of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  tlie  accounts  oi  tra- 
vellers, he  early  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  dis- 
covered the  great  probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  b^-  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Africa,  Such  an  object  was  formed  lo  awakt-n  th; 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with  th(>  'itiuc^r 
zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  beneficial  is  it  (p- 
peared  to  be  splendid  and  honourable.  In  order  that  he  might  puis^je  tliis 
great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  M.  Vin- 
cent, where  the  prosjpect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  con- 
tinually towards  nis  favourite  project,  and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it. 
In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his 
country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to 
the  Aloors  of  Barbary,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  other  rich 
commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews  settled  in  Portugal.  By  promises, 
jewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several  penwns, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  navi- 
gation. In  taking  those  preparatory  steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince 
were  seconcle'^'  by  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  aflability,  his 
respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  engaged  persons 
."f  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  design,  ond  to  favour  tlic  ex'.tution  of  it.    ills 
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sclifnu.'!*  were  uliuwed,  by  the  f2:rcater  part  of  \m  cuuiitiyiiieti,  to  proceed 
neither  irom  ambition  nur  the  desire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow  iroin  the  w.-irni  be- 
nevoi  nceoC  a  heart  eager  to  pnMiiote  the  happiness  ol'  inanlcind,  artd  which 
justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  tor  hit  (i«>vice,  that  dc<tcribed  thu 
quality  by  which  he  wished  to  lie  distini^ished,  the  talent  of  doing  good. 

His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  comniertremerit  of  any  new  umltrtaking, 
WJ9  extremely  incoasiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  single  ship  [U1»J,  and 
Skiving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzales  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise, he  instructed  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,^ 
and  thence  to  steer  towards  the  south.  They,  according  to  the  niotle  of 
navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore  ;  and  by 
following  that  direction,  they  must  have  encoMutered  almost  insuperable 
difiicultieg  in  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether 
fruitless.  A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose,  drove  fliem  out  to  sea,  and  when 
they  eipected  every  moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  island, 
which  Irom  tlieir  happy  escape  tney  named  Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  small  island  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
mo/Jient,  that  they  instantly  returned  to  Portuajal  with  the  good  tidings,  and 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  fortunate 
adventurers.  This  taint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  favourite  object,  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  incite- 
ments to  proceed.  Next  yenr  (^14191  Heniy  sent  out  three  ships  under  the 
same  commanders,  to  whom  he  loiiied  Bartholomew  Perestrellow,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.  When  they 
began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fixed 
spot  in  the  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees,  they  were  led 
to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  land ;  and  steering  towards  it,  they  arrived 
at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  which  on 
that  account  they  called  Madeira.*  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to 
render  hia  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  immediately  equippediafleet 
to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands  [14201.  By  his  provident 
care,  tney  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals  common  in  Europe ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
other  productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  ricn  wines  of  whicu  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These  throve 
so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  them  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal.f 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  settlement  to  the  west 
of  the  European  continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared 
less  chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
deira, the  Portuguese  were  gradually  accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation, 
and,  instead  of  creeping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  open 
sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  commanded  one 
of  prince  Henry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  [1433],  the  boundary  of 
the  Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  tlie  igno- 
rance of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  recorded 
in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navigation,  as  it  discovered  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa,  still  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  to- 
wards the  south.    Part  of  this  was  soon  explored ;  the  Portuguese  ad- 

*  Hiitorleal  Relation  of  the  first  Discovery  or  Madeira,  translated  rrom  the  PortugueK  of  Frun 
Alcatorano,  p.  15,  Irx.        *  Lvn\.  Guicclarrtitil  Descritt.  de Paosl  Ilnsai.  p.  JBO,  is^l. 
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vancfld  within  thu  tionirx,  and  in  tint  Apace  of  a  li-w  wars  \\\t-y  di.icovcrcd 
the  river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  extemling  from  Capo  Hianco  to  Cape 
de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Porluf<iiese  had  hrrn  guided  in  their  discoveries,  or  en 
rouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  (he  light  iind  iiilonnation  which  they  ivceived 
from  tne  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  iKeogrHphera.  Rut  wheu 
they  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  heat  which  reigned  perpetually  there  was  so  excessive  as 
to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some  time,  from  proceeding. 
Their  own  ubservatiouH,  when  they  first  ventured  Into  this  unknown  ami 
formidable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  flun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coa^t  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
leHembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of 
that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They 
beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  witn  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  arc  now  known  to  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  surprising  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to  the 
influence  m  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  b<'a:an 
to  dread  that  its  effects  would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were 
rxaggintted ;  and  many  other  objections  against  attempting  further  disco- 
vcries  were  proposed  by  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from 
envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air 
of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince  Henry's  schemes. 
They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wi&dom  and  experience  of 
antimiity  had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men ;  that  their 
forefathers,  satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  by  fruitless  pro- 
jects in  quest  of  new  settlements  ;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by 
the  expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which  nature  destinecf  to  remain  unknown ;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more  certain  suc- 
cess, and  productive  oi'^greater  benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal  to  the 
.nuthority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  of 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind  of 
prince  Henry.  The  discoveries  which  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him 
that  the  ancients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid 
/one.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his  brother  Pedro, 
who  governed  the  kingdom  n§  guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V.  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority  [1438];  and,  instead  of 
.slackening  his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  liis  discoveries  with  fresh 
ardour. 

But  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  uf  opposition,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations. 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  represented,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  during 
twenty  years,  in  discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  whicn  were  utter  strangers  to  true  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  daric- 
ness,  or  led  astray  by  the  delusions  of  Mahomet.  He  oesought  the  holy 
father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  tlie  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the  industry  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  etiioln 
all  Christian  powers,  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to  molest  Portu)Ecal 
^vW\]n  engaged  in  this  laudable  enterprise,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  Fetlline 
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in  any  of  the  countries  which  the  Portuguese  should  discover.  He  pro- 
niisedf  that,  in  ail  their  expeditions,  it  should  be  the  chief  object  oi  his 
countiymen  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establish 
the  authoritjr  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  universal 
pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  favourable  conjunc- 
ture ibr  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  ol  Rome  had  gradually 
extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.,  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application 
was  made,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He 
instantly  perceived  that,  by  complying  with  prince  Henry's  request,  he 
might  exercise  a  prerogative  no  less  ilattering  in  its  own  nature  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  m 
which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past  eflbrts  ot  the  Portu- 
guese, and  exhorting  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudaole  career  on  which  they 
had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  which 
they  should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such  a  laige  portion  of  tlie 
habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  person  in 
the  fit\eenth  century  doubted  tnat  the  Pope  in  the  plentitude  of  nis  apos- 
tolic power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of 
the  advantages  whicli  he  derived  from  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were 
authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
discovery  was  connected  with  zeal  ■eligion,  which  in  that  age  was  a 
principle  of  such  activity  and  vi  •'^'  -  ■  to  influence  the  conduct  ol  nations. 
All  Curii'ian  princes  were  deter  j(i  from  intruding  into  those  countries 
which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of 
their  navigation  and  conquests.[lO] 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyr  jcs  soon  spread  over  Europe.  Men 
long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  tne  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  within  the  limits  to  which  they  had  be.^n  hitherto  confined,  were 
astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navigation  so  suddenly  enlaiged,  and  a 
prospect  opened  of  visiting  regions  of  the  globe  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and 
ibnried  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar 
inquired  and  wondered ;  while  enterprising  adventurers  crowded  from  every 
patM  of  Europe,  soliciting  prince  Heniy  to  employ  them  in  this  honourable 
service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were  at  that 
time  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  affairs,  entered 
aboard  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  profession  in  that  new  school  of  navigation.  In  emu- 
lation of  these  foreigners,  the  Portuguese  exerted  their  own  talents.  The 
nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed  com- 
panies [1446],  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape 
de  Vera  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  promontorj*  of  that  name,  were  discovered 
[1449],  and  soon  after  the  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are 
above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred 
miles  from  any  continent,  it  is  evident  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the 
open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  improved  greatly  in  the  art 
oi  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  undertakings  was  thus  warm  and 
active,  it  received  an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of  p-ince  Henry 
[1463],  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  operations 
of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
these,  the  Portuguese  during  his  life  did  not  advance  in  their  utmost  progress 
towards  the  south,  within  five  decrees  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and  after 
their  continued  exertions  for  half  a  century  [from  1412  to  1463],  hardly 
fifteen  hunrlred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age 
acquainted  with  the  f ffoii.s  of  navigation  in  its  statp  of  mnturitv  and  im  ■ 
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provement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must  iieccssaiily  appear  feeble 
and  unskilful.  But  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a  new  channel,  to 
excite  an  enterprisir^  spirit,  and  to  point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal  at  the  time  of  prince 
Henry's  death,  was  so  much  engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the  Moors  m 
Barbary,  that,  the  force  of  his  kii^dom  being  exerted  in  otiier  operations, 
he  could  not  prosecute  the  discoveries  in  Africa  witli  ardour.  He  committed 
the  conduct  of  them  to  Eernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom 
he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  wliich 
prince  Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of 
a  monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a  national 
s  object,  and  became  the  concern  ot  a  private  man  more  attentive  to  his  own 
^  gain  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was  made. 
The  Portuguese  ientured  at  length  [1^71],  to  cioss  the  line,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  found  that  region  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  populous 
and  fertile. 

John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso  [1481],  possessed  talents 
capable  both  of  forming  and  executing  great  designs.  As  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them,  and 
satisfied  him  with  respect  to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as 
his  knowledge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  possession  of  them  appeared 
to  be  of  greater  consequence.  While  the  Portimiese  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Senegal,  they  found  all  that 
extensive  tract  to  be  sandy,  barrcn,'and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched 
people  prr-fessiiig  tlie  Mahometan  religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire 
of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  tho 
Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  countjy  was  divided  into  small  inde- 
pendent prmcipalities,  the  populatioii  was  considerable,  the  soil  fertile,*  and 
the  Portuguese  soon  discovered  that  it  pwduced  ivory,  rich  gums,  gold,  and 
other  valuable  coimuodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce  was 
enlaiged,  and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered 
active  by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  v,hh  greater 
eagerness  than  when  they  were  excited  onl>  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  small  remforcement  of  vigour  from  the  countenance 
of  such  a  monarch  as  .lohn.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  e\  9rv  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  hif  grand-uncle 
prince  Heniy,  and  with  superior  pD>ver.  The  effects  of  thid  were  imme- 
diately felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out  [1484],  which  after  discovering 
the  kingdoms  ot  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese,  for  the  firet  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven, 
and  observed  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous 
to  discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  thosp  countries.  He 
built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent  out  colonies  to  settle  there  ;  ho 
established  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms ; 
,  he  endeavoured  to  render  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Pormgal.  Some  of  the  pett>  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals.  Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  tor -e  of  arms. 
A  regular  and  well  digested  system  was  lorniPvl  with  respect  to  this  new 
object  of  policy,  and,  ny  firmhr  aihering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  and 
commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upoii  a  solid  foundation. 

By  their  constant  intercourse  witli  the  people  of  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  that  country  which 

*  Navigatio  Aloveil  Oadamusti  npud  Novum  Oxhem  Grvnuii,  p,  a  is.  Navijtnf,  aM  JtoIh  di  Pan 
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they  had  not  visited.  The  information  which  they  received  from  the  natives, 
adoed  to  what  they  had  observed  in  their  own  voyages,  began  to  open 
prospects  more  extensive,  and  to  sug^st  the  idea  of  schemes  more  impor- 
tant than  those  which  had  hitherto  ajfurcd  and  occupied  them.  They  bad 
detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  concerniic  ihe  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,*  at 
that  time  the  oracle  and  guide  ot  the  learned  in  the  science  of  geogtavhj, 
appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east.  Tms 
induced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages 
round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to 
conceive  hopes  that,  by  followmg  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the 
East  Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  eveiy  nation  possessed  of  it.  The  comprehensive  genius  of 
prince  Henrr,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the  Pope's  bull,  had 
early  formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  though  his  countrymen,  at 
that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views  and 
schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred  in 
representing  them  as  well  founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered 
with  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  this 
arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  finished,  accounts  were 
transmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned 
a  mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a  great  distance  towards 
the  east,  the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  description,  professed  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that 
this  must  be  me  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by 
a  mistake  of  Rubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  East, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  j  and,  as  he  hoped  to 
receive  information  and  assistance  from  a  Christian  prmce,  in  prcsecuting  a 
scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved  to  open, 
if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court.  With  this  view,  he  made 
choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  who  were  perfect 
masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  East  to  search  for 
the  residence  of  this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of 
friendship.  They  had  in  charge  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the  nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of 
India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to  that  continent.t 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage  for 
this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  important  which  the  Portuguese  had 
ever  projected,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz  [1486],  an  officer 
whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal  to  the  under* 
taking.  He  stretched  boldly  towards  the  iiouth,  and  proceeding  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  discovered 
near  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  by  a  succession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  seas,  and  by 
the  frequent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine  which  he 
suffered  from  losing  his  storeship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his 
enterprise.  In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance,  he  at  last 
descried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  south.  But  to 
desci^r  it  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  violence  of 
the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  sailors,  compelled  him  to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in 
whicli  he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  tlian  any  former  navigator, 
Diaz  had  called  the  promontoiy  which  terminated  his  voyage  Cabo  Tor- 
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meiUoso,  or  the  Stormy  Cape  ;  bat  the  king,  liis  masler,  as  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  of  having  lound  the  long-desired  route  to  "India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  John  received  over  land,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to 
Abyssinia.  Covillain  and  Pay  va,  in  obedience  to  their  master's  instructions, 
had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a 
caravan  of  £^ptian  merchants,  and,  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at 
Aden,  m  Arabia.  Thei«  they  separated ;  Fayva  sailed  directly  towards 
Abyssinia ;  Covillam  embarked  lor  the  East  Indies,  and,  havi^  visited 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  otiier  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast,  returned  to  Solala,  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he 
had  fixed  upon  as  their  place  ol  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the  lormer  was 
cruelly  muniered  in  Abyssinia  ;  but  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese 
.Tews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  every  circmiistance 
that  could  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  had  despatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate 
to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  oi  these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to 
Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the 
trade  of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  he  had 
touched  :  and  trom  what  he  himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  infor- 
mation of  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded,  that,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  a  passaa:e  might  be  found  to  the  East  Indies.! 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion  and  report  with  the  disco- 
veries which  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India.  But  the  vast 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  ^storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarthed  and  intimidated  tlie  Portuguese  to 
such  a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they  were  now  become  adven- 
turous and  skilful  maiiriers,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage.  The  courage,  how- 
ever, and  authority  of  the  monarch  gradually  dispelled  the  vain  tears  of 
his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himself 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great  design  which  bad  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so 
vehement,  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  sleep 
through  the  night.  While  he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom 
and  experience  could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  succebsof  th-  xpedition, 
which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  ot  his  favounte  proje:<  the  fame 
of  the  vast  discoveries  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the  reports 
concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had  received  from  the 
East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  in  suspense  and 
expectation.  B7  some,  the  maritime  skill  and  navigatio  .  *  f  the  Portuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  exalted 
above  them.  O  hers  formed  conjectures  concerning  tlie  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  the  political  ^tate  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of 
which  was  the  chief  source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opiileive,  and  the 
Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East.  But  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the  various  workings  ot  curiosity,  of 
hope,  and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less 
extraordinary  than  unexpected,  the  discovenr  ot  a  ISew  Wf  ;ld  situated  on 
the  West ;  and  the  eyes  and  admiration  01  mankind  turned  immediately 
towards  that  great  object. 


♦  Fatia  y  Sousa  Port.  Aula  vol.  i,  p.  9«. 
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Ahono  the  foreiffners  whom  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguese  had  allured  into  their  service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place 
of  his  birth  is  known  with  certainty  [ill;  but  he  was  descended  of  an 
honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
flis  ancestors  having  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life, 
Columbus  discovered  in  his  early  youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents 
ivhich  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of  thwarting 
this  original  propensity  of  his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed 
it  by  the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  science  was  taught  at  that 
time,  he  was  instructed  in  geoinetiy,  cosmc^raphy,  astronomy,  and  the  art 
of  drawing;.  To  these  he  applied  with  such  ardVmr  and  predilection,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  ho 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  [1461],  and  began  his  career  on  that 
element  which  conducted  him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were 
to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen  the  Genoese 
frequentei.'.  This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas  [1467],  and  visited  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of 
its  fisheiy.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction,  v/as  now  become  enterprising, 
he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  adv'ced 
several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Having  saiisfied  his  curiosit>',  y  a 
voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  than 
to  improve  bis  fortune,  he  entered  intc  the  service  of  a  famous  sea-captain 
of  his  own  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the 
Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in 
trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus 
continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  for 
his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden  from 
the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together 
with  one  of  the  enem3''s  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  ^appled.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  Ibi-sake  him. 
He  threw  himself  uito  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar ;  and  by  the  support 
of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  shore,  though  abov  ^ 
two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  undertakings.* 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  journey,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  settlea.  They  soon  conceived  such  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  solicited 
him  to  rema'T  in  that  kmgdom,  where  liis  naval  skill  and  experience  could 
not  tail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  To  every  adventurer  animated  either 
with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countrias,orwith  ambition  to  distinguish  himself, 
flje  Portuguese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus 
listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and,  having  gained 
the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  residence  in 
rjsbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  from  a  seafaring  life, 
'ontributed  to  enlai^e  the  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
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desire  oi  extending  it  still  further.  His  wife  was  a  daugliter  of  Bartholomew 
Ferestrello,  one  ot  the  captains  eniplojred  by  prince  Heniy  in  his  early- 
navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  discovered  and  planted  the 
islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbusgot  possession  of  the  journals 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator ;  and  from  tliein  he  leamea  the  course 
which  the  Portuguese  had  held  in  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in  their  attempts. 
The  study  of  these  soothed  and  inflamed  his  favourite  passion ;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new  countries 
which  Ferestfello  had  seen,  his  impatience  to  visit  them  became  irresistiW.e. 
In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during 
several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.* 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  such  a  variety  of 
voyages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  with  vvhicn  at  that  time  any 
intercourse  was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  most 
skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  satisfied  with  that  praise,  his  ambition 
aimed  at  something  mure.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  emulation,  wnich  set  everj' 
man  of  science  upon  examining  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
discoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  pniFpecl  of  succeeding 

any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.    The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturally 
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inquisitive,  capable  of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this 
kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Portuguese  had  founded  their  schemes  of  oiscov  ery,  and  ihe  mode  on  which 
they  had  canied  them  on,  that  he  graduallj^  bejjan  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accoiiiplishmg  discoveries  which  hitlierto 
they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  .  .a  to  the  East  Indies,  was  the  important 
object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the  time  'Kat  the  Portuguese  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  thej^  aimed  in  nil  their  navigations, 
and  in  comparison  with  it  all  their  discoveries  in  Alrica  appeared  incon- 
siderable. The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  icr  many  ages  : 
its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  request  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Venetiars,  arising  from  their  having 
engrossed  this  trade,  had  raised  tlie  envjr  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent 
soever  the  Portuguese  were  ipon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  desirable 
regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south,  in  hopes  of 
arriving  at  India  by  turning  to  the  east  after  they  h.  d  sailed  rouna  the  turthev 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unkno^vn,  and  even  if  discovered, 
was  of  such  immense  length,  that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have 
appeared  at  that  period  an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very 
uncertain  issue.  More  than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator  ;  a  much  longer  space  ot  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  extensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplished. 
These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger,  and  tediousness  of  the 
course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursi-'iig,  naturally  led  Columbus  to 
consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  tne  East  Indies  might 
noi  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  seriously  every  circumstance 
suggested  by  his  superior  knovvle^e  in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  navigation  ;  aftor  comparing  attentively  the  observations  of  modem  pilots 
with  the  hints  and  conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concluded,  that 
by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infallibly 
1)6 discovered.  •    -  --.-  -  -  •  t* 
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Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from  different 
sources,  uiduced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it 
was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  spherical  Hgure  of  the  earth  was  known, 
and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  From  this 
it  was  eviaent,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
thev  were  known  at  that  time,  lormed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terraqueous- 
glooe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beneticence 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was  not 
covered  entirely  by  a  waste  unprotitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  it  appeared  likewise  extremely  probable  that 
the  continent  on  this  side  of  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity 
of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere.  These  conclusions  concerning  tlie  existence 
of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  structure  ol  the  globe,  were 
confirmed  by  the  observations  and  coiyectures  of  modem  navigators.  A 
Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  lurther  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that 
time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved  fioatir^  upon  the  sea  ; 
and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it 
came  Irom  some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's  brotlier- 
in-iaw  had  lound  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  dmber  lashioned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  brought  by  the  same  wind  ;  and  had  seen  iiive  wise 
canes  of  an  enormous  size  fioating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indie^^*.*  After 
a  coui^  of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  often  driven  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Azores ;  and  at  one  time,  the  dead  i todies  of  two  men 
with  singular  teatures,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  ol  Europe  nor  of 
Airica,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from  theoretical  principles 
and  practical  observatioi^s,  led  Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new 
countries  in  the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe  that 
these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent  ol  India.  1' hough  the  ancients 
had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  lurther  than  the  banks  of  the  (ianges, 
yet  some  Greek  autliors  had  ventured  to  describe  tlie  provinces  beyond  that 
river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  niagnny  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.  Ctesias 
affirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalist  lbllows,t  contended  that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part 
of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  asserted,  that  it  would  take  lour  months 
to  march  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other,|  Tho 
journal  of  Marco  I^olo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  East  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  descriptions  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Cathay  and  Cipango,  and  of  many  other  countries  the 
names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region 
of  vast  extent.  From  these  accounts,  which,  however  detective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  ol  Europe  had  received  at  that  period  with 
respect  to  the  remote  parts  oi  the  East,  C'\  mbus  drew  a  just  conclusion. 
He  contended  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  stretched  out 
towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  consequence  ol  the  spherical  figure  ol  the  earth, 
approach  near  to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west 
of  Africa ;  that  the  distance  irom  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not 
very  considerable ;  and  that  the  most  direct  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  tlie 
remote  regions  of  the  East  was  to  be  found  by  saving  due  west.  [12]  This 
notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent, 
was  countenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  am.ong  the  ancients,  the  sanction 
of  whose  authority  was  necessaiy,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable 
reception  to  any  tenet.    Aiistotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  of 
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Hercules,  or  htraits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  East  Indie.<-, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  communication  bj;  sea  between  them.*  Seneca, 
in  terms  still  more  explicit,  affirms,  that  with  a  fair  wind  one  might  sail 
from  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  days.t  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described 
by  Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an 
unknown  continent  was  situated,  is  represented  by  him  as  lyii^  at  no  great 
distance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whose  character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  were  united  with 
the  arde-tt  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  absolute 
assurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  support 
of  hia  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discovering  new 
countries,  by  sailing  westward,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as 
candour  which  he  discovers  m  his  reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved 
of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged 
Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Europe.J 

To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  designs  than 
that  of  Columbus,  cul  those  reasonings  and  observations  and  authorities 
would  have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and  fruitless 
theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  ingenious  discourse  or  fanciful 
conjecture.  But  v  ith  his  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper  speculation  led 
directly  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  himself  witli  respect  to  the  truth  of  his 
system,  he  was  in  .patient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  ol  discovery.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  oisorae  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had  not  extinguished  the  affection 
which  he  bore  to  his  native  countir,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  invention.  Witn  this  view,  he  laid  his  scheiiie  before  the 
senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  service, 
i,ffei'ed  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic  in  quest  of  the  new  regions 
which  he  expected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many 
years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his 
abilities  and  character ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success.  They  inconsiderately  rejected 
his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendour.S 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  so  littk; 
discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that  instead  of  relin- 
quishing his  undertaking  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour.  He  made  his 
next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  been 
long  established,  and  whom  he  considered  on  that  account,  as  having  the 
second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  favourable  reception :  he  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprising 
genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  patronising  eveiy 
attempt  to  discover  new  countries.  His  subjects  v/ere  the  most  experienced 
navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the 
novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  professional 
skill  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  perso'ial  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly 
luiown :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  scheme  was  not 

*  Aristot.  de  CoBlo,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  edit.  Du  Val.  Par.  1629.  vol.  i.  p.  472.  t  Sencc.  ausst.  Watur. 
lib.  i.  in  proem.  t  Lift  of  Columbus,  r.  vlH,  <\  Hfrr^ra  Hist.  Ue  Ins  Indies  Occid,  dec  i. 
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nltogftlipr  vision.'iry,  iTm  Iiitlrr  ox«'mpl»'d  liini  iVom  tin;  UHpirioii  of  ai\s- 
sinister  intention  in  pntposing  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  m 
the  most  gracious  munner,  and  referred  the  ( onsideration  of  his  j)lan  to 
Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Je.wish  physicians,  eininent  cos- 
mo^^raphers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
As  m  Genoa,  ignorance  had  opposed  and  disappointed  Columbus ;  in  Lisbon, 
he  had  to  combat  w  ith  prejudice,  :>n  enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons 
according  to  who?p  decision  his  schenif  was  to  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  had 
been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Pr)rtugucse  navigatioiifi,  and  had  advised  to 
search  for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  Columbus  recoHiinendea  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  submitting  to  the  double 
mortification  of  condemning  th<ir  own  theory,  and  acknowledging  his 
superior  sagacity.  After  teasincf  him  with  cajptious  questions,  and  starting 
innumerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betrayiT^  him  into  such  a  particular 
explanation  of  his  system  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery  of  its 
nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advantages  which 
he  expected  from  the  success  of  his  scheme,  advising  the  king  to  despatch 
n  vessel  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery  by  following 
exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting 
on  this  occasion  tlie  sentiments  becoming  a  ni;>iiarch,  meanly  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  tlie  pilot  chosen  to  f  .vecute  Columbus's  plan  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arose, 
no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  courage  f;iiled,  and  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourable  transaction,  Columbus  felt  the 
mdignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resent- 
ment  determined  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a  nation  capable  of  such 
flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-lour. 
As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron  whom  he 
could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he 
resolved  to  propose  it  in  person  to  Ferclinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Bui  as  he  had 
already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  application  to  kings  and  ministers, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might 
negociate  at  the  same  time  with  Henry  VH.,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fearK 
■with  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court.  Spain 
was  at  that  juncture  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Cmnada,  the  last  of 
the  M(x)rish  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  an<l  suspicious  temper 
of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relish  boJti  or  uncommon  designs.  Isabella, 
though  more  generous  and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  her 
husl>aJid  in  alll*fr  actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to 
ext<MKi  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing 
pn^fr»>ss  of  discovery  among  their  neighbours  the  Porluguese  without  one 
attempt  to  imitate  oi  to  rival  them.  The  war  with  tlie  Infidels  afforded  an 
ample  field  to  tbt-  national  activity  and  love  of  gloiy.  Under  circumstances 
.so  unfavourable^,  it  was  impossible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progress  with 
a  nation  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in  K>rining  all  its  resolutions.  His 
character,  however,  was  admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people  wliose 
confidence  and  protection  he  solicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in 
his  deportment ;  circumspect  in  bis  words  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  h\s 


*  Lif«  of  Coluiubug.  c.  xi.    Ilcrrcra.  dec. :.  lib.  i.  r.  7. 
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in  his  attention  to  all  liic  duties  and  t unctions  of 
afiigion.  By  qualities  so  respectable,  he  not  onljiT  gained  many  private 
U^ds,  but  acquired  such  general  esteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plainness 
of  his  appfiaraiKe,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not 
fonsidered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a 
visionary  project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propositions  serious 
attention  was  due. 

Ffirdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fuljy  occupied  by  their  operations  against 
the  Moors,  paid  so  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  tne  consideration 
ot  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  consulted 
Hiwh  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect 
to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  iittlo 
progress  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  judge  iii  a 
matter  of  such  moment,  did  not  coinprenend  the  first  principles  upon  which 
Columbus  founded  his  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  t'roin  mistaken 
notions  concerning  th<;  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to 
those  reinotf!  parts  of  the  east  which  Columbus  expected  to  discover,  could 
jiot  be  purfdflnei]  in  less  than  three  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he 
would  find  the  ocpa/j  to  bo  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  philosophers ;  or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the 
west  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  ^lobe  would 
prevent  nis  return,  and  that  he  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  vam  attempt  to 
open  a  communis, ition  between  the  twoopposite  hemispheres  which  nature 
liad  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular 
discussion,  many  reject*  d  the  scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim, 
under  which  the  ignor.jn'  and  unenterprising  shelter  themselves  in  every 
age,  "That  it  is  presu/nptuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowlecte  iup'-'rior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  They 
maintained,  that  ii  there  were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pre» 
tended,  they  could  not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  forinei  ages  have  left  tlie  glory  of  this  invention  to 
•fO  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

ft  fefji/ired  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  negotiate  with  men 
capable  itf  advancing  such  strange  propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  (III  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more  intractable, 
the  pride  of  t'uhe  knowledge.  After  innumerable  conferences,  and  wasting 
five  years  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little ' 
capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
vourable report  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint 
Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this  declaration, 
Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final  rejection  of  his  proposals.  But,  happily 
for  mankind,  that  superiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming  great 
and  uncommon  designs,  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm, 
which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  sanguine  temper.  Though  ne  felt  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from  a  court  where  he 
had  been  amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations,  his  confidence  in  the  just 
ness  of  his  own  system  did  not  diminish,  and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiment  became  greater  than  ever.  Having^ 
courted  the  protection  of  sovereign  states  without  success,  he  applied  next 
to  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  aculressed  successively  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia  and  Medina  Cell,  who,  though  subjects,  were  possessed  of  power 
and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enterprise  which  he  projected.  His 
negotiations  with  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  engaged;  for  these  noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Colum- 
bus's ai^unief  its  as  tlieir  3m)erior«,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealousy 
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jnd  ofteiiding  die  phd'  of  F(  idinand,  by  cuuiitcnancin^asclicmc  vvhicli  ho 
had  rtyectcd.* 

Amid  the  painful  sensatiutu  occasioned  by  micb  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments, Columbus  had  to  sustain  the  additional  distress  of  having 
received  no  accounts  o'  us  brother  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court  of  England. 
In  his  voyage  to  that  ■  mtiy,  Bartiioioiiiew  had  been  H)  uiilurtunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  m  pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  er^  '  >  'hii^ 
detained  him  a  prisoner  for  several  yeais.  At  length  he  made  In  m  jpc, 
and  arrived  in  I^ndon,but  in  .such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  v.as  obliged 
to  employ  himself,  during  a  coasidcrable  time  in  drawi>>g  a.'d  selling  map!;, 
in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  jpurrliase  a  decent  dress  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  l)eforv  the  king 
the  proposals  with  which  he  iiad  been  intrusted  by  his  brother ;  and  not- 
withstanding Henry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered 
him  averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings,  he  received  Columbus's 
overtures  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  bad 
hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother's  fate,  and 
having  now  no  prospect  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the 
court  of  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  th«;re.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  bis  absence,  when 
Junn  Perez,  the  guardian  ot  the  monastery  of  Rabida,near  I'alos,  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for  a 
short  time.  Perez  w.-is  a  man  of  considerable  leaniinK,  and  of  some  credit 
with  queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  was  wamdy 
attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  bad 
many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or 
by  iricndsbip,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  his  system,  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  con- 
siderable proficient  in  niathematical  knowleds^e.  This  investigation  satisfied 
them  so  tnoroughlv,  with  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the  principles  on  which 
Columbus  founded  his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  executing 
the  plan  which  ij»  oroposed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  countiy 
from  being  «''(•'!;"<*  of  the  glory  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
patrons  of  ?  • -'j  l.',-  ad  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjuring 
ner  ♦©  coi  li ' .    H\(^  iv  atter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

M«.:vcd  Lty  tji*3  vftpresentations  of  a  person  whom  she  respected,  Isabella 
desired  Perez  to  yt  pair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she 
ini^ht  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  subject.  The  first  effect  of 
their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
panied with  the  present  of  a  small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  As 
there  was  now  a  certain  prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which 
would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  undertakings ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  mark  of  roval  favour,  with  wnich  Columbus  had  been  lately 
honoured,  encouraged  nis  triends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  than 
formerly  in  support  of  his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Quinta- 
nilla,  Comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting 
this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an  honourable  place  in  histor)'. 
introduced  Columbus  to  many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand  with  favourable  sen- 
timents.   He  still  regarded  Columbus's  project  as  extravagant  and  chime^ 


•  Life  of  Columb.  c.  13.    Herrera,  iet.  1.  lib,  i.  c.  7. 
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lickl :  and  hi  oiAvt  to  lender  thi'  cdioTlx  of  lii^  par(i:«Hn3  .'ne  Ik  dual,  he  had 
the  addii'DH  to  empio  ,  in  this  ih>\v  ncKOlution  with  him,8utne  of  the  peraorM 
who  had  formerly  pnniounccd  his  scnenie  to  Ihj  impractir,ahlc.  To  their 
astonisliuient,  Colunihus  appeared  before  them  with  the  same  coniident 
hopes  of  success  as  tornicrlv,  and  insisted  upon  'hv.  sann-  I.  m  wcomp«Mise. 
He  proposed  Jhat  a  small  fleet  should  be  fit('  l  i<ut,  under  ■}  cominandf  to 
attempt  the  discovery,  and  demantied  to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral 
iuid  vKoroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discover,  and  to  have 
the  ti  iiihs  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled  irrevocably  upon  binuKtIf 
and  his  'Icscendants.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  adv.iiico  the  eighth 
part  of  ll  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing  his  design,  on  condition  that  h« 
><iiould  I;'  entitled  to  a  proportional  sliare  of  boneht  from  the  ailvontiire. 
If  the  eiit(?rprise  should  totally  miscarry,  he  nia«le  no  (slipulatioii  for  any  re- 
wnul  or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  viewint?  this  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respec'  > 
Hystcm,  or  being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  whi< 
and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  ii 
sons  with  whom  Columbus  treated  began  iiieaiil 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  rewmlw, 
expense,  i  imlerate  as  it  was,  they  represented  to  L 
the  (>resent  exhausted  vtate  of  its  finances.  They  con 
and  umolumeats  clainit;d  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should 
perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  prornLsed;  and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes 
.should  prove  illusive,  such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be 
decmrtd  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing  garb  of 
caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so  plausible,  and  was  s<> 
warmly  supported  bv  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  him  which 
she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  disappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  irom  Isabella,  like 
an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  success  as  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but  now  darkness 
and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support 
the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish 
from  court,  with  ati  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his 
last  resource. 

About  that  time  Gr&nada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city  [Jan.  2, 1492],  the  reduction  of 
which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and 
rendered  them  masters  of  aU  the  provinces  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  si>irits  which  ac- 
companies success  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprisii^,  QMintanilla 
and  oantangcl,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  situation,  in  onler  to  make  one  effort  more  in 
behalf  of  their  friend.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella ;  and  after 
expressir^  some  surprise,  tliat  she,  who  had  always  been  the  munificent  pa- 
troness of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the 
most  splcrraid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarch ;  they 
represented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and 
virtuous  character,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  navigation,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  geometiy,  to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globe  and  the  situation  of  its  various  regions ;  that,  by  offering 
to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  gave  the 
most  satisfying  evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success ;  that  the 
sum  requisite  for  equippii^  such  an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  incon< 
siderable,  and  the  auvantages  which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were 
immense  :  that  he  demanded  no  recompense  for  his  invtrntion  and  lalxjur. 

Vol.  J.--7 
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but  what  ^vas  to  arise  from  the  coiintnes  which  l»e  should  discover;  that, 
as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  o^en  an  intercourse  with  regions 
hitherto  unknown,  so  it  would  afford  the  hu[hest  satisfaction  to  her  piety 
and  zeal,  <Jler  re-establr'shing  the  Christian  iaith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  miriit  communicate  the  iWht  and  blessings  of  divuie  truth ;  that  if  now 
she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the  opportmiity  would  be  irretrievably  lost , 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  some  prince, 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close  witli  his  proposals,  and  Spain 
would  for  ever  bewail  that  fatal  timidity  which  had  excluded  her  from  the 
gloiy  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  enjoyed. 

Ijiese  fcHvible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and  at  a 
juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all 
Isabella's  doubts  and  fears;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  recalled, 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms,  and,  regi«itting 
the  low  estate  of  her  finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  m  making  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  Santai^el,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  Qyeen's 
hand,  and,  in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a  mortifying 
expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  advance  immediately  the  sum 
that  was  requisite.* 

Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  messenger 
from  Isabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected 
resolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  some 
remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled  itself  with  his  jo^.  But  the  cordifti 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  Isabella,  t(^ether  with  the  near  prospect 
of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  ot  his 
thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered in  Spain  during  eight  tedious  vears  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
n^otiation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and  despatch,  and  a  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.    The  chief  articles  of  it  were  : — 

1 .  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  constituted  Columbus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents,  which  should  be 
discovered  by  his  industiy  j  and  stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
should  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
beloi»ed  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 

2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  be  snould  discover ;  but  if,  for  tlie  better  administration  of  affairs,  it 
should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of 
those  countries,  they  authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons  of  whom 
tliey  would  choose  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 

3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free 

Erofits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which 
e  should  discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  tlie  sole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  6.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in 
preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carryii^  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of 
theprofit.f 

Tnough  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Isabella 
in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he 
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letused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  long  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her  attention  and  activity 
in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  voy^e,  endeavoured  to  make  aome 
reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  in  fruitless  solicitatwn. 
By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon  her  was  adjusted ;  and 
Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their  final 
iastnictions.  Eveiy  thing  resecting  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the 
voyage  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.  But 
that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  onence  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
they  strictly  enjoined  turn  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portuguese  claimed  right  as  discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships 
of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of 
Palos,a  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia.  As  the  guardian 
Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  indebted; 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his  own  connection  Avith  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raised  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  advance,  but  eiK;aged  several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
voya^.  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs, 
who  were  wilUie  to  hazard  their  lives  and  Tortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  alter  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  annameiU  was  not 
<iuitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  v/hich  it  was  equipped,  oi' 
to  the  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It  consisted  of 
three  vessels.  The  laigest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santo  Maria, 
out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Viigin,  whom  he  honoured  with  singular 
devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the  PitUa,  Marlon  Pinzon  was  captain,  and 
Ilia  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Kigna,  was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These  two  were  light  vessels  hardly 
superior  in  burden  or  force  to  laige  boats.  The  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men, 
mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court,  whom  she  appointed  to 
accompany  him.  Thoi^h  the  expense  of  tlie  undertaking  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so 
long  the  negotiation  with  Columbus,  tlie  sum  employed  in  filling  out  tliis 
siquadron  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-buildii^  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  was  extremely  rude, 
and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyages 
along  the  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  pruofof 
the  courage,  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,  that  lie  ventured, 
with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation,  to  expk>re  uiikixnvn  seas,  where 
he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowlcd^  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness 
to  accomplish  the  great  design  which  had  so  loiig  engrossed  his  tiraughts, 
inade  him  overlook  or  disregard  every  circumstance  that  would  have 
intimidated  a  mind  less  adventurous.  He  pushed  forward  the  preparations 
'with  such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  eft'ectually  by  the  persons  to  wliom 
Isabella  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  business,  that  every  thing 
•\\a-'  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply 
irnprcssed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out  upon  an  expe- 
ilition  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  object  was  to  extend  the  know- 
t .'  Ic>i  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  imploring  puljliciy  ihe  guidance  and 
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protection  ot°  iieaven.  With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  pcrsom 
under  his  command,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  nioiuistei^  of 
Rabida.  After  confessing;  their  sins,  and  obtaining  absolution,  they  received 
the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his 
prayers  to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  zealously 
patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  tlie  third  day  of  August,  in  tlic  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their  sup- 
plications to  Heaven  for  the  prroperous  isMie  of  the  voyage,  which  they 
.wished  rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the  Canaiy 
Islands,  and  arrived  tnere  [Aug.  13]  without  any  occurrence  Uiat  would 
have  ^served  notice  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  such 
expectation  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  ttie  object  of  attention. 
The  rudder  of  the  Finta  broke  loose  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbour ;  and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  unskilful,  as  a 
certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill 
appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to 
be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  and  having  supplied  himself  with  ftesh  provisions,  he 
took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin;  for 
Columbus,  holaing  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual  track  of 
navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The  first 
day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  out  little  way  ;  but  on  the  second  he 
lost  sight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already,  and 
dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  began 
to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to 
lichold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and 
the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  in  tho^e  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
ducting them.  This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught 
Columbus  that  he  must  prepare  to  strug^e  not  only  with  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  might  oe  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
but  with  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of 
govemii^  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing 
the  discoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Hai>pily  for  himself,  and  for  the  countiy  by  which  he  was 
employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a  pro- 
jector, virtues  of  another  species,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  inshiuating  addnt^,  a 
patient  perseverance  in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfect  government  ol  his 
o>wn  passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  those  of  other 
men.  All  these  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  accom- 
pamed  with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  ami  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish 
sailws,  accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  experience,  im- 
{HX)ved  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the'  Portuguese, 
appeared  immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  eveiy  thing 
by  his  sole  authority ;  he  superintendea  the  execution  of  everv  order ;  and 
allowing  himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at  afl  other  times 
opon  deck.  As  his  course  lay  tlirougii  seas  which  had  not  formerly  been 
visited,  the  sounding  line,  or  instruments  for  observation,  were  continually 
In  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  attended 
to  the  motion  of  liHps  and  ctirrent'.  wntcb'.'d  the  flisht  of  birds,  the  appear- 
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ance  of  fiahes,  of  seaweeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  be 
kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors  habitu* 
atM  OBfy  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With  thb  view,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that 
they  had  advanced  onhr  fifteen,  and  be  uniformly  employed  the  same  utifice 
of  reckoning  thort  dunng  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leases  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing^  than  new 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not  point 
exactly  to  the  ^lar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
this  variation  increased.  This  appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the 
sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of 
Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean^ 
far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation ;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered, 
and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  faU  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this  ampearance, 
which,  thouen  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that 
it  dispelled  ttieir  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics  and  a 
few  d^;rees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such 
uniform  rapidity  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so 
covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  This 
strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  ima- 
gined that  tbey  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  tlie  navigable 
ocean ;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  further  progress, 
and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some  laige  track  f  land,  which  had 
sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them,  that  what  had  alarmed  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At  the  same  time, 
a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were  seen 
hovering  about  the  ship  [13],  and  directing  their  flight  towards  the  west. 
The  despondii^  crew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain 
fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral's  reckon- 
ing, seven  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but 
lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  naviga- 
tion, he  gave  out  that  theyhad  proceeded  only  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  leagues,  and  fortunately,  for  Columbus,  neitner  his  own  pilot,  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships,  had  .skill  sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the 
deceit.  Theyhad  now  been  alK>ve  three  weeks  at  sea;  they  had  pro- 
ceeded far  beyond  what  former  navigators  bad  attempted  or  deemed  possi- 
ble ;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  (light  of  birds  and 
other  circumstances,  had  proved  fallacious ;  tlie  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to 
time  flattered  and  amusedf  them,  had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect 
of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These  reflections  occurred 
often  to  men  who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and 
discourse  concemir^  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition. 
They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extenduig 
by  decrees  to  such  as  were  bettor  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion 
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spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whispers  or  murmuriiigs, 
they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  crcduli^,  in  paying  such  regard  to  the  vain 

{iromises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the 
ives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme. 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  venturing  so  far 
in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They 
contended,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed 
their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  sail 
in  an  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  wiiich  their  common  safety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  method 
of  gettii^  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being 
persuaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsuccessful 
projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 
Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had  observed, 
withgreat  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing 
disafffiction  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out 
into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He 
affected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  machmations.  Notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and 
confident  of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation 
to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  ambition 
or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they 
were  about  to  acauire.  On  other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority, 
and  threatened  tnem  with  vei^ance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their 
dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  efibrt  to  promote  the 
glory  or  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only 
restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time  loiter. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching;  land  seemed  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear 
in  flocks,  making  towards  the  southwest.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Porti^ese  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  several  of  their  discoveries, 
by  the  motion  ofbirds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that  quarter 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding  on  for  several  days  in 
this  new  direction,  without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object,  during  thirty  days,  out  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  subsided  raster  than  they  had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with 
additi(nial  force ;  iinpatience,  rage,  and  despair,  appeared  in  evenr  counte- 
nance. All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost :  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto 
concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  bis  authority,  now 
took  part  with  the  private  men :  they  assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck, 
expostulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their  expostulations, 
and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former 
arts,  which,  havii^  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  among' 
men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  severe 
measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on 
all  thpce  accojirits.  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer  command. 
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and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  ciiecked.  He  promised 
solemn^  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided  they 
would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer,  and 
if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abaMon  the 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain.* 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  theirjaces  again  towards 
^eir  native  countiy,  this  proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable. 
Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confinii^  himself  to  a  term  so  short 
The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising, 
that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated  lana  to  be  at  no 
ffreat  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  not  only 
of  seafowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from 
the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The 
sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during  the  night  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.  FHom  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was 
so  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled, 
and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keepii^  strict  watch,  lest  tbev  should  be  driven  ashore 
in  the  night.  Durii^  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no  man  shut 
Lis  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazii^  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez, 
a  page  of  the  Qjieen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  callii^  to 
Salccdo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of 
limd !  land !  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  a  head  of  the 
other  ships.  But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
cveiy  man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of 
uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as  mominjg  dawned 
[Oct.  12],  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  eveiy  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  tlie  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
%vith  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Dnmi, 
as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other 
shij^,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  con^atulation.  This  oflSce  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander, 
riiey  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self- 
(onaemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  much 
iinnecessaiy  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his 
well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  then*  admiration,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  so 
,  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design 
so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  They 
rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music, 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
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at  tlic  suaiigo  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.  Columbus 
was  the  fint  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  band. 
His  men  followed,  and  kateting  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting; 
their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of 
the  countiy,  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind,  in 
their  new  discoveiies.* 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  emplojred,  were  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  The 
dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their 
arms,  appeared  strange  and  surprisiw.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemea  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wings, 
and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning 
and  smdce,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to  respect  their 
new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  tney  were 
chUdren  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before  them. 
Eveiy  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  those  wliich  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marics  of  cultivation. 
The  climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entuely  naked. 
Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was 
bound  in  tresses  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and  eveiv  part 
of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  ousky- 
copper  colour,  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  active. 
Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 

! glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon  became 
amiliar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them 
ha  wksbells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of 
value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columous  returned  to 
his  ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they 
called  canoesy  and  thou^  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexteritjr.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview 
between  the  intiabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thii^  was  con- 
ducted amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enli^tened 
and  ambitious^  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that  be^an  to  open  to  Uieir  view. 
The  latter,  simple  and  undisceining,  liad  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and 
desolation  which  were  approaching  their  countiy. 
^  Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  It  is 
oetter  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  which  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and 
is  one  of  that  laige  cluster  of  islands  called  Uie  Lucaya  or  Bahama  isles 
It  Is  situated  above  three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera ;  from 
which  the  squadron  todc  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  soutli 
of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated  fifom  the  westeriy  course,  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Cohmibus  employed  the  next  dajr  in  visiting  the  coasts  ol  the  island ;  and 
from  the  univerral  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was 
not  the  rich  countiy  for  which  be  sought.    But,  conformably  to  his  theory 
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I  Diiunmiic  the  (itiicoTery  of  tliose  regions  of  Asia  which  stretched  towards 
the  east,  ne  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  islei  which 
reo^phers  descrihed  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent  to  India.** 
ffaving  observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom  be  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  gold,  bv  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eageriy  mquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards  the  south,  and 
made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  counhries  situated  In 
that  quarter.  Thither  be  immediately  determined  to  direct  his  course,  in 
full  confidence  of  finding  there  those  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and 
dangers.  He  took  alow  with  him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  ther  m^^hi  serve  as  gujdes  and 
interpreters ;  andthose  innocent  people  considiered  it  as  a  mark  ofdistinction 
when  they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

Ho  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largest,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Maiy  of  the  Conception,  Feraandina,  and 
Isabella.  But,  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants  nearly  resembled 
those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  eveiy 
where  forgK]4d,  and  the  si^  that  were  uniformly  made  by  wqrof  answer, 
confirmed  nim  in  the  opmion  that  it  was  brought  from  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  countnr  which  appeared  very 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  like  those  which  he  had  ab«adV  visited,  but 
so  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or  part  of^  the  continent. 
The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  GAa; 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  laige 
river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  iidiabitants  fled  to  the  mountams  as  he 
approached  the  shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  the  shijps  in  that  {dace, 
he  sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  ot  San  Salvador, 
to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy.  They,  naving  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the  soil  was 
richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  tney  had  hitherto  discovered ;  that, 
besides  many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  that  tlie  people,  though  naked,  seemed  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with 
the  same  respectful  attention,  kissing  their  feet,  and  honouring  them  as  sacred 
beings  allied  to  heaven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the 
taste  of  which  resembled  roasted  cheshnits,  and  likewise  a  singular  species 
of  corn  caUed  maize,  which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
was  abundantly  palatable ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals 
in  the  countiy,  but  a  species  of  dogs,  which  could  not  baric,  uid  a  creature 
resemblii^  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  ;  that  they  had  observed 
some  ornaments  of  gold  amoi^  the  people,  but  of  no  great  value.t 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the  natives  to  accompany 
them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their 
ornaments  was  found  in  Cubatuican.  By  this  word  they  meant  the  mi(^lc 
or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  bein^  ignorant  of  their  langua^, 
as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  bis  thou^ts  running 
continually  upon  his  own  theoiy  concerning  the  discoveiy  of  the  Elast  Indies, 
he  was  led,  by  the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of 
tlie  gnat  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay,  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  veiy  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  some 
time  in  viewing  the  country.  He  visited  almost  every  harbour,  from  Porto 
del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  eveiy 
wheie  presented  themselves,  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertUity  of  the 
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aoil,  both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  impreuion  upon 
his  imagination  [14],  he  did  not  find  gold  in  such  quantity  as  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  either  tne  avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the  eipectations  of  the  court 
to  whicn  he  was  to  return.  The  people  of  the  country,  as  much  astonished 
at  his  eaeemess  in  quest  of  gold  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  called 
JIayti  was  situated,  in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among 
them.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course  thither ;  but 
M arton  Aloaso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possession 
of  the  treasures  which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his 
companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to  slacken  sail  until  they 
should  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  Harti  till  the  sixth 
of  December.  He  called  the  pof  ere  he  first  touched  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  Espasnola,  in  I  »ur  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was 
employed  ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  those  he  had  yet  aiscovered,  which 
has  retained  the  name  that  ne  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the 
Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  tbe  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great 
consternation  towards  the  woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and,  sailing 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he 
called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a 
woman  who  was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentle- 
ness, dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most 
valued  in  those  regions.  The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen 
of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ;  their  admiration 
of  the  trinkets,  which  she  showed  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagerness  to 
participate  of  the  same  favours  ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many 
of  thera  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they  beheld, 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosity  and  their  wishes.  They  nearly  resembled  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant  and  simple ; 
and  seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which  appear  most 
necessary  in  polished  societies  ;  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid, 
to  a  degree  wliich  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  them,  espe- 
cially as  their  excessive  admiration  led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the 
people  of  the  other  islands,  in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals, 
and  descended  immediately  from  heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  nei^nbours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells, 
beads,  or  pins ;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were  highly  pleased, 
each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transaction.  Here  Columbus 
was  visited  by  a  prince  orcaztque  of  the  country.  He  appeared  with  all 
the  pomp  known  among  a  simple  people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin 
upon  the  i^oulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
served  him  with  great  respect.  His  deportment  was  '^mve  and  stately, 
veiy  reserved  towards  his  own  people,  but  wiUi  Columbi  >  and  the  Spaniards 
extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a 
girdle  of'^curious  workmansnnp,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value, 
but  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse, 
concerning  their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  further 
towaros  the  east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same 
with  Ctpango,  the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the 
cast,  distinguished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  loiter  doubted  with  respect 
to  the  vicimty  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parts 


♦  Life  of  Colnrnbui,  r.  39.    Herrerj,  dee.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  fcc. 
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oi  Axia;  and,  in  lull  expectation  of  machine  soon  lliiMe  rtKioriii  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  east.  He 
put  into  a  commodious  harbour,  which  be  called  St.  Thomas,  and  (bund 
that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  caziqub,  named 
GuacatuJutri,  who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  tive  sovereigns 
among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He  immediately  sent  mesiien- 
^ers  to  Columbus,  who  in  his  name  delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a  m^'sk 
curiously  fashioned  with  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  of  l)eaten  gold,  and 
invited  him  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape 
Francois,  some  leagues  towards  the  east.  Columbus  despatched  some  of 
his  olncers  to  visit  tnis  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  greater 
dignity,  seemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  such  tavour- 
ablc  accounts  both  of  the  countiy  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Colunilius 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two  days,  he 
retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  repose,  having  committed  the 
helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The 
pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  left  the  helm  to  an  unexperienced 
cabin  boy,  and  the  ship,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a 
JYick.  The  violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the 
deck.  There  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an 
anchor  astern ;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna, 
which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He  then  commanded  the  masts  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too 
late ;  the  vessel  opencri  neai  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that  its 
loss  was  inevitable.  1  i.e  si.ioothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  boats  from  tlie  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives.  As  soon  as 
the  islanders  heard  of  this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  (heir 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their 
detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  teal's  of  sincere  condolence. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their  svmpathy,  they  put  to 
sea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted 
ill  saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck;  and,  by  the  united 
labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  every  thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore. 
As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari  in  person  took  charge  of 
them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  deposited  in  one  place,  ani  armed 
sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  the  multitude  at  a  distance,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  from  inspecting  too  curiously 
what  belonged  to  their  guests.  [15]  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  consolt; 
him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.* 

The  condition  of  Colunnbus  was  such  that  he  stood  in  need  of  consolation. 
He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Europe,  in  oraer  to  have 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  first  tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which 
had  been  made,  and  to  preoccupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  as  to 
rob  him  of  the  gloiy  and  reward  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  There 
remained  but  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  squadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  carry  so  many  men  "back  to  Europe. 
Each  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  ofovertaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing 
Ihe  unfavourable  impressions  which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in 
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Spain,  made  it  necetsaiy  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty 
of  taking  luch  a  number  of  peraona  on  board  the  Nigna  confirmed  him  ui 
an  opinio^  wbkh  the  fertUitr  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the 
people,  had  already  inducea  him  to  form.  He  reaolved  to  leave  a  part  of 
Ms  crew  in  the  island,  that  br  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  natiyea,  itudy  their  diipoiition,  eiamine  the  nature  of  the  country, 
search  for  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  settlement  of  the  colony  with 
which  be  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  tlrase  advantafn  which  he  eipected  firom  his  discoveria.  When  he 
mentioned  this  to  nis  nnen,  all  approved  of  the  dmiga ;  and  from  impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  king  vOTap^e,  from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or 
from  the  hopesof  amassing  wealth  ma  country  which  afforded  such  promising 
iijMcimens  of  its  riches,  many  oflered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  but  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon 
presented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing  it.  ConimbuH 
tiaving,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed 
Hume  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  tnfonned 
him  that  tne  country  was  much  iiuested  bv  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Cfarrt6€an«,  who  inhabitea  several  islands  to  the  south-east. 
These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  wlio  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands;  and  as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were 
supposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  tne  natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not 
fac«  in  battle,  they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,  by  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari, 
while  speaking  of  those  dreadful  invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to 
resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  an  addi- 
tional security  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  offered  him  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies:  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  and 
offered  to  leave  in  the  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but  to 
avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal,  and  thought 
himself  already  sate  under  the  patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  heaven, 
and  superior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  grouna  was  marked  out  for  a 
small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  J^avidad,  hecause  he  had  landed  there 
on  Christmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  shin, 
were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished  j  that  sunple 
lace  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  this  nrst 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus,  by  his 
caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  which  the 
natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoui-ed  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise 
to  give  tliem  some  striking  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  theu*  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a 
vast  ass^bly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  an  ostenta- 
tious but  innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  (he  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force 
of  then*  spears,  and  tne  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people, 
strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  weapons  out 
arrows  of  reed  jxiinted  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelins 
liardensd  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  (remblrd.    Pefni-e  fhis  aurprispor  fear 
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nad  tinifl  to  abate,  he  onlored  the  gttBt  guns  (o  be  lirad.  Ttie  sudden 
(Mploflion  itnick  them  with  auoh  tarmr  that  thev  fell  flat  to  the  ground* 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  toey  beheld  the  astonishing 
eflact  of  the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  whkah  the  caonon  had  been 
pointed,  they  ci>iicluded  tmit  it  was  jmpoasible  to  resist  men,  who  had  the 
command  of  !«uch  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with 
thunder  and  lif^htning  against  their  enemies. 

Adet  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniarcb,  as  might  have  rendered  it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over 
ttie  minds  ul  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  toirty-ekht  of  his  people  tu 
remain  in  the  isUnd.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  these  to  Uiego  de 
Arado,  a  frentleman  of  Cntlova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  hinisciT  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ^  and  nimished  hitn 
with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant 
colony.  He  strictly  emoined  them  to  maintain  concord  .  mrn^;  themselves, 
to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to  a  on!  giving  'Since 
to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  eiaction,  to  cultivate  tiie  friemisiiip  of 
Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power  by  straggling  in  small 
parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to  visit  uiem  soon 
with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  foil 
possession  of  the  countiy,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the 
mean  time  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  Icing  and  oueen,  and 
to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantafcpous  lig^it.* 

Having  thus  taken  eveir  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  colony,  he 
left  Navidad  on  the  fourm  of  January,  one  thousana  four  hundiecf  and 
ninety-three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered  and  gave  names  tu 
most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  sixth  he 
descried  the  Pinta,  .iid  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  pretending 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning;  by  contraiy  winds.  The  admiral,  thoi^h  he_  still  suspected 
his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urgecT  in  bis  own  defenco 
to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  WiS  not  a  projser 
time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satisfaction 
in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him  from  mamr  disquieting 
appreHensions.  that,  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admittea  of  it  without 
difficulty,  ana  restored  liim  to  favour.  During  his  absence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
some  ^Id  by  trafficking  wiA  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discoveiy  of 
any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men, 
Columbus  now  found  it  necessaiy  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
former  having  suffiired  much  dunng  a  voyage  of  such  an  imusual  length, 
were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
revisit  their  native  countiy,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and 
where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to  relate.  Accordingly, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  n(»th-east,  and 
soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he  discovered ;  and  besides  die  gold, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all 
the  productions  which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other  natural 
curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  and  ae  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  when  the  wind  b^an  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increanng 
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n^e,  whicli  tcnniiialed  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that  the  naral 
skill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed  in  order  to 
save  the  ships.  But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 
The  sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation 
nf  saints,  to  vows,  and  charms,  to  eveiy  thing  that  relimon  dictates,  or 
superstition  suggests  to  the  afirighted  mind  of  man.  No  prospect  ot 
deliverance  appearing,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  desi>air,  and  expected 
cveiy  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  awful  situations, 
when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus 
had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He  dreaded  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  he  had  made  was  now 
to  perish  ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  happy  success  of  his  schemes,  and  his  own  name 
would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  ot 
being  transmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the 
most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.  These  reflections 
extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger.  Less  afiiected  with  the 
loss  of  life  than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memoiy  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  to  nis  cabin  and  wrote  upin  a  parchment  a  matt 
account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he  had 
taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an 
oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  mto  a  cask 
carefully  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some 
fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
world.*[l6] 

At  lei^th  Providence  interposed  to  save  a  life  reserved  for  other  services. 
The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land  ;  and  though  uncertain  what 
it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Maty,  one  of 
the  Azores  or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There, 
after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbus  displayed  no 
less  spirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  disquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurri- 
cane, did  not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foundered  at 
sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ;  afterwards,  his  former  suspicions 
recurred,  and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for 
Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him,  and  by  giving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit  [Feb.  24].  At  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  disaster, 
another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence;  and  after 
driving  before  it  during  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  river  Tagus  [March  4],  Upon  application  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  beheld 
another  nation  entering  upon  that  province  of  discovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalling 
but  eclipsing  their  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  ot 
distinction  due  to  a  man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinaiy  and 
unexpected.  The  King  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  respect,  and  listened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voys^^; 


♦  Ufa  of  Columbus,  e.  37.    Hcrrcra,  dec.  I.  lili  ii.  r.  I. 
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With  admiration  miiiglcd  Avith  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part, 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  veiy 
persons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  fatal  to  their 
country,  had  lately  rejected  them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  de^gnii^ 
adventurer.* 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
five  days  in  Lisbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  anived  in  the  port  ot 
Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence 
upon  his  voyage.  As  soott  as  the  ship  was  discovered  approachii^  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  welcome 
their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage. 
When  the  prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strame 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  productions,  brought  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  discovered,  tne  emision  of  joy  was  general  and 
unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired;  Columbus  was 
received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the  people  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted  and  crowned  with 
success  a  voyage  of  greater  lei^h  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  f*  iven 
far  to  the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  King  and  Qpeen,  who  were 
then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  success.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no 
less  astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event,  desired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court, 
that  from  his  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinary 
services  and  discoveries.  During  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  peopfe 
crowded  from  the  adjacent  countiy,  following  him  every  where  with  admi- 
ration and  applause.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted,  by  order 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which 
added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  tneir  reign.  The  people  whom  he 
brought  doi^  with  him  from  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
marched  first,  and  by  their  singular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their 
features,  and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  like  men  of  another  species.  Next 
to  them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  the  rude  art  of 
the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same 
metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  After  these  appeared  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious  productions. 
Columbus  himself  closed  the  procession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinaiy  man,  whose 
superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted  their  countiymen,  by  a  route 
concealed  from  past  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a 
throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  stood  up, 
and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  nim  to  take 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and  composure  no  less 
suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation  than  to  the  dignity  of  the 
itudience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simphcitj'  which 
characterizes  men  of  superior  minds,  who,  satisfied  with  having  performed 
iireat  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
<  xploits.  When  he  had  finished  uis  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling 
liown,  offered  up  solemn  th?nks  to  Almighty  God  for  tne  discovery  of  those 
iivv  rt'gioiis,  from  which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upot 

*  Life  iif  Columbus,  r.  40.  41.    Hcrrera,  Arc  1.  nb.  ;l  r.  3 
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the  kingdoDU  subject  to  their  government.  [17]  £very  mark  of  honour 
that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  suggest  was  conferred  upon  Columbus. 
Letten  patent  were  issued,  confirming  tonim  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  ¥6 ;  his  family  was  enno- 
bled ;  the  king  and  queen,  and  after  their  example  the  courtiers,  treated  hhn 
on  evejy  occasion  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid  to  persons  of  the 
h^hest  raidc.  But  what  pleased  him  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind, 
bent  continually  upon  great  objects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay, 
an  armament  of  such  force  as  mieht  enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  uready  discovned,  but  to  go  in  search  of 
those  more  opulent  regions  which  he  still  confidently  expected  to  find.* 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Columbus's 
successful  voyage  spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.  The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that  a  new  world  bad 
been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  so  much  above  their  conception. 
Men  of  science,  capable  of  comprehending  tlie  nature,  and  of  discerning 
the  effects  of  this  great  discovery,  received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration 
and  ioy.  They  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one 
another  upon  their  felicity  m  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary event,  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  so  much 
extended,  and  such  a  new  field  of  inquiiy  and  observation  opened,  as  would 
lead  mankind  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  productions 
i){  the  habitable  globe.t  [18]  Various  opinions  and  conjectures  were 
formed  concemnig  the  new  Tound  countries,  and  what  division  of  the  earth 
they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  regions  in  Asia,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  India.  This  sentiment  was  confirmed 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  concerning  the  productions  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and  he 
had  met  with  such  promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited, 
as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton,  another 
production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there.  The  pimento  of  the 
islands  he  imagined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East  Indian  pepper.  He  mistook 
a  root,  somewhat  resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuEtble  drug,  which  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.|  The  birds  brought 
home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distin- 
guishes uose  of  India.  The  alligator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to  be 
the  same  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighing  all  these  circtim- 
stances,  not  only  the  Sjianiards,  but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to 
have  adopted  tne  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  were  considered  as  a  part  of  India.  In  consequence  of  tiii5 
notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
a  ratification  of  their  former  agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Columbus 
upon  his  retum.§  Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was 
detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  New  World  was  ascertained,  the 
name  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  West  hdtes  is  ^iven  by  all  the 
people  of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  tiiat  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  name  by  which  Coluuibus  distinguished  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  was  so  inviting,  the  specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility  which 
be  produced  were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  his  companion^f, 
delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeratwn  natural  to  travellers,  so  favourable, 
as  to  excite  a  wonderful  spirit  ofenterprise  amoi^  the  Spanisuxls.  Though 
little  accustomed  to  naval  expeditions,  they  were  impatient  to  set  out  upon 
their  voyage.  Volunteers  ofevery  rank  solicited  to  be  employed.  Allured 
by  the  inviting  prospects  which  opened  to  their  ambihon  and  avarice. 


"if         p'   I 


*  Life  of  Columbiu,  c.  42, 43.    Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  ii.  e.  J.         t  2  P.  Mart,  cpiit.  133, 134,  K.r 
t  Herrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  I.  c.  90.    Gomcr»  Hi»f.  c.  17.       ^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  Ai. 
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neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intfL^iiated  them.  Cautioui  | 
as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  tu  evefr  toing  new  or  adventuioas,  he  setttti 
to  have  catched  the  same  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Udder  itil  inAiedM. 
preparations  for  a  second  expectition  were  carried  od  with  nsA^tr  umimi 
m  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconliderable  ift  th« 
present  age.  The  fleet  consbted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  whidrwere 
of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundMd  penoM»  ^Aoog  whom 
were  many  of  noble  families,  who  had  served  in  honourable  statioM;  The 
greater  part  of  these,  beir^  destined  to  remain  in  the  countiy,  were  fui^ 
nished  with  eveiy  thing  rejiubite  for  conquest  or  settlement^  vriHi  all  kinds 
of  European  domestic  animals,  ivith  such  seeds  and  plants  as  Were  moat 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils  and  instruments 
of  every  sort,  and  with  such  artificers  as  might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant 
colony.* 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered 
countries  upon  its  o{)erations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  uom  die 
Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  territories  which  thev  Wished  to  occupy. 
The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  suppled 
to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander 
VI.,  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
Papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand's  subject,  and  veiy 
sohcitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was  extremelv 
willin^  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.  By  an  act  of  liberality  which 
cost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions 
of  the  Papal  See,  be  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ail  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  haddiscovered,  or  should  discovo*; 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he  con- 
ferred on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  existence.  As  it  was  necessaiy 
to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pde  to 
pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a 
limit  between  them;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to 
the  east  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  ol 
it  upon  the  Spaniards.!  Zeal  for  props^tin^  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
consideration  employed^  by  Ferdinand  in  solicitu^  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  issuing  it.  In  order  to  manifest  some 
concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apostolical  vicar,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  broi^ht  along 
with  him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  were 
baptized  with  much  solemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court,  standit^  as  their  godfathers.  Those  first  fruits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men 
wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  havii^  thus  acquired  a  title,  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  discoveries  and  to  establish  their 
dominion  over  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit 
the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon  which 


•  Ilmera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.    Life  of  Columbug.  c.  45, 
'.'  or^uemeda  Hon.  IiiU.  lib.  zviii.  r.  ,v. 
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he  had  entered.  He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twentT-fifth  oi' 
September,  and  touching  aeain  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steerea  furtbev 
towards  the  south  than  in  nis  former  voyage.  By_  holdiiie  this  course,  he 
enjoyed  more  steadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within 
the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  situated 
coDsiderablv  to  the  east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discovered.  On  the 
twenty-sixto  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera  [Nov.  2],  he  made  land.* 
It  was  one  of  the  Carribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  discover  some  part 
of  the  New  Worid.  After  this  he  visited  successively  Dominica,  Afari- 
^alante,  Gyadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scattered  m  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-west.  All 
these  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacan- 
ahari  had  painted  in  such  frightful  colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not 
to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  land  without 
meeting  with  such  a  reception  as  discovered  the  martial  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  natives  ;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid 
feasts  which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 
But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted,  and  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it 
to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Hispaniola  [Nov.  22J.t  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the 
station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  ot 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  eveiy 
moment  to  see  them  runnii^  with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But  the  fort 
which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the 
broken  arms  and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  gamson.|  While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of  the 
cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Columbus  received  a  particular 
detau  of  what  had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the  island.  The 
familiar  intercouisc  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to 
diminish  die  superstitious  veneration  with  which  their  first  appearance  nad 
inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their  own  indiscretion  and  1)1  conduct,  the 
Spaniards  speedily  effaced  those  favourable  impressions,  and  soon  convinced 
the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the  wants,  and  weaknesses,  and  passions  of 
men.  As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  ana  authori^ 
of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for 
the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  Regardless  of  the 
prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given  them,  ever^  man  became  inde- 
pendent, and  gratified  his  desires  without  control.  1  he  gold,  the  women, 
the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors. 
They  roamed  in  small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and 
insolence  to  every  comer  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  those 
unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their 
cournge.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  countiy  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
infested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  off 
several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  their 
conduct  had  been  altc^ether  inofiensive.  He  then  assembled  his  subjects, 
and  surrounding  the  tort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
in  defendii^  it ;  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  had 
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nut  alienated  Irum  the  iSpaniards,  took  amis  in  Uieir  belialt,  and,  in  endea- 
vouring to  protect  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  still 
confined.* 

Though  this  account  was  far'  from  removing  the  suspicions  which  the 
Spaniaros  entertained  with  respect  to  the  fidelii^  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus 
perceived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for  inquiring  into  his 
conduct  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of 
his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that  Prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countiymen  by  attacking  his  subjects.  He  represented 
to  them  the  necessi^jr  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  intended,  and  the 
danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt  against 
them,  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailii^  exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  punishii^  past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  preventing 
any  future  injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more 
healthy  and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  person  to 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  safety  cfepended,  the  houses 
and  ramparts  were  soon  so  far  advanced,  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford 
them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeaas 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  Qjueen  of  Castile.t 

In  carrying  on  this  necessaiy  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  sustain  all 
the  hardships,  and  to  encounter  all  the  ditficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies 
are  exposed  when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to 
contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many 
of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  labour, 
and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by 
the  splendid  and  exaggerated  description  of  their  countiymen  who  returned 
from  the  first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  the  Ophir,J  from  which  Solomon  imported  those  precious  commodities 
which  suddenly  diffiised  such  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom. 
But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap 
without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the 
slow  and  persevering  efforts  of  industiy,  the  disappointment  of  those 
chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on  despair, 
and  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  the 
specimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  inconsiderable. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it  ; 
and,  seizing  the  ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  prisoners 
into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the  ships  which  had  served 
as  transports,  with  an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions.§ 

1494.]  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness  which,  by  allowinp; 
his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  disappointment,  nourished  the  spirit 
of  discontent,  Columbus  planned  several  expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of 
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the  country.  He  sent  a  dctaciunent,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de 
Qjeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  officer,  to  visit  the  district  of  Cibao,  which 
was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and  followed  him  in  person 
with  the  mam  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedition  he  displayed  all  the 
pomp  of  militanr  ma^ificence  that  he  could  exhibit,- in  order  to  strike  the 
Jmajj^ination  of  tne  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  ftjring,  with  martial 
music,  and  with  a  smikll  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes  in  the  iront 
and  sometimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  tne  first  horses  which  appeared 
in  the  New  World,  the^  were  objects  of  terror  no  less  than  of  adniiratloa 
to  the  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals  themselves,  were  unacquainted 
with  that  vast  accession  of  power  which  man  hath  Required  by  subjecting 
them  to  his  dominion.  Thev  supposed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength  they  considered 
ns  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love 
and  confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occasion, 
not  only  with  humanity,  but  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao 
answered  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous 
and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  and  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in 
dust  or  in  grains,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  penetrate  Into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and 
laborious  for  their  talents  and  industry,  and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for 
gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in  order  to 
obtain  it.*  The  small  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  possessed, 
was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  washed  from  the  mountains 
1)y  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the  tropics.  But  from  those  indications, 
the  Spaniards  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treasures 
in  its  Dowels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  be  masters.!  I"  order  to  secure 
the  command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of 
his  incredmous  followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced 
(!;old,  until  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their 
hands.| 

The  account  of  those  promising  ajppearances  of  wealth  in  the  country  of 
Cibao  came  ver>'  seasonably  to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  was 
affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  stock  of  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly  consumed  |  what  remained  was 
so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  use ;  the  natives  cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with 
so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  toclear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  On  all 
these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger,  and  were 
reduced  already  to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseases 
predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  those  uncultivated 
countries  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  witliin  a  certain  channel,  began  to  spread 
among  them.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symptonis  of  those 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the 
former  voyage,  who,  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispa- 
iiiola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  must  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 
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Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of  checking-Joined  in 
those  seditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  and  outraeeous.  It  rejquired  all  the  authority  and  address 
of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony. 
Threats  and  promises  were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but 
nothii^  contributed  more  to  soothe  the  malecontents  than  the  prospect  ol 
finding^,  in  the  mihes  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a 
recompense  for  all  their  sufferings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  former 
disappointmients. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  far 
restorad  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to 
pursue  his  discoveries,  that  he  m^ht  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  new 
countries  with  Which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  connected  with 
any  reeion  of  the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  con- 
sideiea  as  a  separate  portion  of'^the  ^lobe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  govern 
the  island  in  his  absence ;  and  gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  solaiera  tD 
Don  Pfedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the 
island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Spatiiards  among  the 
inhabitants.  Having  lieft  them  veiy  particular  instructions  with  respect  to 
their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  6n  the  24lh  of  April,  with  one  snip  and 
two  small  barks  uncter  hi6  command.  Durii^  a  tedious  vovage  of  lull  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous  hardships  to  which 
persons  of  his  profession  are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovenr  ot 
importance^  except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba  [l9l,he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible 
number  of  sniali  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Qjueen's  Garden. 
In  this  unknown  course,  among  rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  con- 
traiy  virinds,  assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.  At 
length  hi^  provisions  fell  short ;  his  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  well  as 
hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most 
desperate  extremities  against  bun.  Beset  with  dai^fer  in  such  various  forms, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe  every  occurrence  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  issue  eveiy  order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 
On  no  occasion  was  the  extent  of  hb  ^ill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  so 
much  tried.  To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  safety.  But  this  unremitted 
fatigue  of  body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  coasti- 
tution,  though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  fevensh  disorder, 
which  termmated  in  a  leUiai^,  that  deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory, 
and  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  his  life.* 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  [Sept.  27],  the  sudden  emotion  of  joy 
which  he  felt  upon  meetii^  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella, 
occasioned  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recoveiy. 
It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  whom  similarity  ol  talents 
united  in  close  friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and  during  that 
long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  them.  Bartholomew, 
after  nnbhing  his  negotiation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain 
b^  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was 
then  preparii^  to  embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  naturally 
induced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost  despatch,  the  admiral 
had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  bef<»e  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a  person  whoee 
merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  conspicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what 
conaoldtioo  his  presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to 
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take  tiic  coiiiiuaiid  of  three  sliips,  whicli  tliey  had  appointed  to  carry 
provisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella.* 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when  Columbus  stood  mere 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing 
with  him  the  cares  ana  burdens  of  government.  For  although  the  provisions 
.now  broug[ht  from  Europe  affordeda  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from 
the  calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  m  such  quantity  as  td  support 
them  long,  and  the  island  did  itot  nitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  tneir 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another  danger,  still  more  ibnnida> 
ble  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
attention.  No  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage  of 
discoveiy,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free 
irom  discipline  and  subordination,  scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  con- 
i'orming  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed  in  8tran;lin^ 
parties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion  upon  (fie  natives,  wastea  their 
provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  the 
insolence  of  military  oppression.! 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their  sufferii^  might  come 
to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in 
silence,  and  dissembled  tlieir  sorrow  ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke 
would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected  forts  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields.  It  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.  Though  the 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the  state  of  cultivation  amonj^ 
these  rude  people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their 
own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  afford  subsistence 
to  their  new  guests.  Their  own  mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive, 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies 
naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  ot 
industry,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  small. 
A  handful  of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the  cassada- 
root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men  whose  strength  and  spirits  were  not 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards, 
though  the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them 
excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed  as  much  as  several  Indians. 
This  keenness  of  appetite  suroriscd  thein  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  country 
because  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immo- 
derate desire  of  food,  and  bad  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment.'^; 
Self-preservation  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who 
wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries  which  they 
suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  bad  long  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They  now  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  avert  tlie  destruction  with  which  they  were  tnreatened,  either 
by  the  slow  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders  with 
united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  which  they  had 
violently  taken  possession. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  prevailed  among  the  Indians, 
when  Columbus  returned  to  Isabella.  Inflamed,  by  the  unprovoked  out- 
rages of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures, 
(ormed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed  hardty  susceptible,  they  waited  only 
lor  a  signal  bom  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  stragglers.  The  dread 
of  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the 
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authority  ot'  Columbus,  as  tliey  saw  no  prospect  of  sailety  but  in  committing 
themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  the  employing  of  which  against  the  Indians  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatest  solicitude.  Unequal  as  the  conflict  may  seem, 
between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  armed  withclulM,  sticks 
hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden  swords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints, 
and  troops  accustomed  to  the  discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments 
of  destruction  known  in  the  Europea'  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the 
Sjpaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt  from  dara^er.  The  vast  superiority 
of  the  natives  in  number  compensated  many  defects.  A  handful  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or  even  any 
unforeseen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  Conscious  that  success  depended  on  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of 
his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  assembled  his  forces.  They  wero 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  Diseases,  engendered  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  tlie  country,  or  occasioned  by  their  own  licentiousness,  had 
la^ed  among  them  with  much  violence ;  experience  had  not  yet  taught  them 
the  art  either  of  curing  these,  or  the  precautions  requisite  tor  guarding  against 
them ;  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  ot 
those  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service.*  The  body  which  took 
the  field  FMarch  24,  1495]  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty 
horse,  ana  twenty  large  dogs ;  and  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to 
mention  the  last  as  composing  part  of  a  militaiy  force,  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  against 
naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  uuacanahari 
excepted,  who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in 
arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open 
plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  position.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when 
undisciplined  troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  The  consternation  with  which  the 
Indians  were  filled  by  the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire  arms,  by  the 
impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  was  so 
great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled  without  attempting 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  :  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to 
servitude  [20]  ;  and  so  thoroughly  were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that 
moment  tncy  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all  thoughts 
of  contending  with  a^ressors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching  through  the  island,  and 
in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  witho'it  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those  districts  where  gold  was  found, 
was  obliged  to  pay  quarteriy  as  much  gold  dust  as  failed  a  hawk's  bell ; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served 
as  a  precedent  for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was 
extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  discredit  his  operations,  which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  administration.  Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  of  the  countries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain. 
Margarita  and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  their 
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own  conduct,  ur  to  gr<itiry  their  resentment,  watched  with  malevolent 
attention  for  every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuations  to  bis  detriment 
Many  of  the  courtiem  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
envious  eyes.  Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
mentioned,  that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective  against  him. 
It  was  not  easy  for  an  unfriended  stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  so  many  enemies.  Columbus  saw  tliat  there 
was  but  one  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all  his 
adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only 
justify  what  he  had  reported  with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but 
encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  {jrosecuting  his  plans. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  it  forced  him  not  only  to  impose  thu  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Incnans,  but  to  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness 
and  numanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people.* 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  such  a  regular  and 
persevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt  it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liberty,  that  the^  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those  o{)pre88ors  whom  they 
durst  not  attempt  to  expel  |  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards,  they  concluded 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practicable.  With  this  view  they  suspended 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture  ;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the 
roots  of  the  manioc  or  canada  which  were  planted,  and,  retirii^  to  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their 
enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  degree  the  effects 
which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want : 
but  they  received  such  seasonable  supplies  of  provisions  from  Europe,  and 
found  so  many  resources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they 
suffered  no  great  loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims  of 
their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  the 
mountainous  or  wooded  part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  sjxtn- 
taneuus  productions  of  tne  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  contagious  diseases ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after 
experiencing  miseiy  in  all  its  various  forms.t 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
grandeur  in  tin  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity 
to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards  which,  by  his  services  and 
sufferings,  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hardships  unavoidable  in  a  new 
settlement,  the  calamities  occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters 
attendit^  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  represented  as  the  effects  of 
his  resdess  and  inconsiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to  presen'e 
discipline  and  subordination  ,was  denominated  excess  of  rigour;  the 
puniniments  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were 
imputed  to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 
court,  that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to 
inspect  bto  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation  of  his 
enemies*  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  was  the  person  to  whom 
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ihit  important  trust  was  committed.  But  in  this  ciioice  they  leem  to  have 
been  morB  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  tm  man  to  their 
interesti  than  by  liis  capacity  for  the  station.  Puffed  up  with  such  sudden 
elevation,  Aguado  displayea,  in  the  exercise  of  this  omce,  all  the  frivoloufl 
self-importance,  and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence  which  are  natural 
to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions 
to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  evenr  accusa* 
tion  against  Columbus,  and  oncouragiiif^  not  only  the  maleconteiit  Spaniards, 
but  even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaguuiy,  he 
fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island,  witliout  establishing  any 
regulations  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs, 
with  the  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  administration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situation  must  be,  if  ho 
should  remain  in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspector  observed  his 
motions  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries,  before 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an 
equal  and  a  favourable  decision  [1496].  He  committed  the  admmistration 
of  affairs,  during  his  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother,  with  the 
title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate, 
and  which  proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  be  appointed 
Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  very  extensive  powers.* 

In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  course  different  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  'from 
Hispaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ;  as  experience 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  stretching 
to  the  nortli,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By  this  ill 
advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  between  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defect  in  naval  skill, 
he  was  exposed  to  infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  the  east  between  the 
tropics.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience  and  firmness, 
but  made  so  little  way  that  he  was  three  months  witttout  seeing  land.  At 
length  his  provisions  oegan  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty 
allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  for  each  i>er8on.  The  admiral  fared 
no  better  than  the  meanest  sailor.  But,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he 
retained  the  humanity  which  distit^ishes  his  character,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed 
to  feea  upon  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
insisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
their  small  stock.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced 
by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  aiul  entitled 
to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those 
wild  ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur;  as  he  came 
soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  ail  their  fears  and  sufferings 
ended.t 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence 
of  a  man  conscious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great 
services.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility  in  lending 
too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  unfounded  accusations,  received  him 
with  such  distinguished  marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that 
juncture.    The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value 
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which  Columbui  produced,  sieiiied  fully  to  refute  what  the  makcontcnla 
bad  propagated  with  respect  to  tht;  j)overty  of  the  country.  Ky  reducira: 
the  Indian  to  obedience,  and  im|)oBiiiK  a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  larKO  accemion  of  new  Ruhjcctx,  and  the  eitnhlishnient 
of  a  revenue  that  proniued  to  be  conaideralile.  Ky  tlie  mines  which  tie  had 
found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  copious  was  opened. 
Great  and  unexpected  as  those  advaiit.ij.ct'')  w<^>v«  Columbus  Kpresented 
them  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquiNJtioiis,  and  as  the  earnest  of  more 
important  discoveries,  which  he  still  meditatiMJ,  and  to  which  tixMC  lio  liad 
already  made  would  conduct  him  with  east-  an<l  certainty.* 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  made  such  an 
impression,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  who  wiu  flattentd  with  the  idea  of  beiii(( 
the  patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who 
havinfi^  originidly  expressed  hia  di!t,.f<probati(in  of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt 
to  doubt  of  their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  of 
Hispaniola  with  evenr  thine  which  could  render  it  n  permanent  establish- 
ment, and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such  a  fleet,  that  ne  might  proceed  to 
searth  for  those  new  countries  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  acconiplishinfi^  both  tht>8e  designs  were 
concerted  with  Columous.  Discovery  had  i)ecn  the  sole  object  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  thoudi,  in  the  second,  settlement  had  been 
proposed,  the  precautions  talcen  for  that  purpose  had  either  been  insulTi- 
cient.  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniard?, 
and  the  unforeseen  calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was 
to  be  formed  of  a  n^gular  colony,  tiiat  might  serve  as  a  model  in  all  future 
establishments.  Every  particular  was  curuidcrcd  with  attention,  and  the 
whole  arranged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  numljer  ot 
adventurers  who  should  be  pennitted  to  emnark  was  nxed.  They  were 
to  be  of  different  ranks  and  professions,  and  the  proportion  of  e&ch  was 
established  according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A 
suitable  number  of  women  were  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  new 
settlers.  As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  cu  u/iy  where 
scarcity  of  tbod  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress.  «  tionsiderahic 
IxMly  of  husbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  ^lad  then 
no  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  (he  New 
World  which  have  since  yielded  such  large  returns  oi  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  sar»uine  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  n 
band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  pul>lic  expense.! 

Thus  far  the  regula'.'  ins  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  as  it  was  loreseen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle 
in  a  countiy  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  their 
countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors 
as  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature :  and  that  tor  the  futiue  a  certain  proportion  of  il<e  offenders 
usually  sent  t  the  galleys,  should  be  condemned  to  labour  m  the  mines 
which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was 
as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order 
to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to 
tiy  criminals  were  instructeo  ♦o  recruit  itlby  their  future  sentences.  It  was 
not,  however,  v/itli  such  matenals  'hat  the  kiundations  of  a  society,  destined 
to  be  pennanent,  should  be  l&iu.  Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual 
confidence,  are  indispensably  rt  41  '"-te  in  an  infant  settlement,  where  purity 
o^  iiorals  must  contribute  n\>:  .Ki..   utvls  e'  ^  iblishing    'der  than  the  operation 
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ur  authority  ot  law.o.  Hut  when  ttuch  n  mixtuie'  ol'  what  u  corrupt  ia 
ajniitk'd  into  th«  ori|{ii)al  cuiiHtitutiuii  of  thn  |)ulitical  Iwdy,  the  vi<««  of 
tbofM)  unsouiid  anti  incurahle  member*  will  probably  infect  the  whol<  .  dtA 
must  c<!rt:iinly  l>e  productive  of  violent  ami  unhappy  t'flect.t.  This  the 
Spnni'tniii  I'nlally  experienced ;  and  the  other  Kui'opean  nation^  having; 
uucccfMivf'ly  innlatcu  tlie  pnictice  of  Suain  in  thJM  particular,  ptuiicions 
coiuequenceM  have  followeu  in  their  acttienicnts,  which  can  be  imputed  tu 
no  other  cause.*^ 

Thoujjfh  ColumbuH  obtained,  with  neat  facility  and  despatch,  the  royal 
approbation  of  every  measure  and  reKulntion  that  he  proiHMed,  hia  endeavoun 
to  carry  them  into  execution  were  no  lon^  retarded,  ax  muMt  have  tired  out 
tliu  patience  of  any  man  lca.s  a'  'us:  meJ  to  encoimter  and  to  surmount 
diAicultio.1.  Thosf!  d  .lays  wni  >,,  a.  ined  partly  by  that  tedious  formality 
and  spirit  of  pitKrastin.itio...  <  \^  '  'i  the  Hpaniards  conduct  busincM, 
and  partly  by  the  exhai  f\ .( i  ^  o.  i  :  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the 
expense  of  celebrat  tin  i.ie  miniate  i '  Feniinand  and  Isaljella's  only  son 
with  Margaret  of  \mi\,  a  ''lat  of  Joanna,  their  second  daughter^  with 
Philip  Arc'<dukc  <  I  \ustria  ;1  but  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  mahciou.'^ 
arts  of  Coiunifii's's  'leiuies.  A::.loni8hed  at  the  reception  which  he  met 
with  up>n  liiii  I  'uin,  and  overawed  by  his  presence,  they  gave  way,  for 
some  Ini'c,  to  a  tide  of  fav(  ur  'o*.  strong  tor  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity, 
however,  was  too  invetjrnte  to  n;main  lonj;  inactive.  They  resumed  their 
op<  t  itioris  i  and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs, 
who  was  now  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many 
obstacles  to  {)rotract  the  preparations  for  Coliiiiibiis's  expedition,  that  a  yeai 
<;ia|)sed|  betiire  he  could  pmcurc  two  ships  to  carryover  a  part  of  the 
supplies  destiiif  il  lor  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before 
the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  take  the 
coinmand.6 

14»8.]  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no  ^rcat  burden,  and 
but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  daii(jPious  navigation.  The  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  course  uitFcrent  trom  any  he  had  under- 
taken. As  he  Was  fully  persuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  ot  India  lav  to  the 
south-west  of  tliose  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  finding  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the 
Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  course, 
^vhich  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail 
[May  30],  and  touct^d  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  [July  4],  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  snips  with  a 
supply  of  provisions  lor  the  colony  in  Hispaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  be 
continued  his  voyage  towards  the  south.  No  remarkable  occurrence 
happened  until  they,  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line  [July  19]. 
There  they  were  Becalmed,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  heat  became  so 
excessive  tnat  many  ai'  their  wine  casks  burst ,  the  liquors  in  others  soured, 
apf'  their  provision?  c«rripted.||  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured 
.  I)  far  to  the  so!iHi  wetc  ;iii..id  that  the  ships  '.vould  take  fire,  and  began  to 
t  i'uhend  tl  .alViie  7f  vvbat  the  ancients  had  tau|?ht  concerning  the 
cli' tructive  qualiti^  to  l^hat  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
i«licved,  in  some  uen  to  es^  from  their  tears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  tlviom  idlenfifiavy  and  uniutennitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  (/returned  eagcSp^^y  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  beat. 
Tlie  admiral,  wj/  had  been  acculiV'g'lancc  had  in  person  directed  eveiy 
operation  fronj^t  was  too  late,  their  \  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  by 
"  away  for  St.  Domib, 
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fatigu«  and  Want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north- 
west, in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  vt^here  he  might  refit, 
and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round  top  surprised  them 
with  the  joyful  cry  of  Land!  They  stood  toward  it,  and  discovered  a 
considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  still 
retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New 
World,  far  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  rolls  towards 
the  ocean  such  a  vast  l>ody  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous 
force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  uncommon 
height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waves  no  less 
surprisii^  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
river  so  far  prevails,  that  it  freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.* 
Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those 
adverse  currents  and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so 
tremendous  that  he  cahed  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  conster- 
nationwhich  this  occasioned  permitted  him  toreflect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  He  justly  concluded  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  con- 
tained, could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through  a  countiy 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  alon^  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  several  places,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  resembled 
those  of  Hispaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore, 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value,  which 
they  willingly  exchar^ed  for  European  toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  countiy  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.t  The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted 
with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty 
chose  for  the  residence  of  man  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered 
him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation.|  [21]  Thus  CoJurjibus  had  the  glorj" 
not  only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  rtiew  World,  but  made 
considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of*  it ;  and  was  the  first 
man  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vast  contineift  which  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  tr«asures  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  Scarcity  of  provisions, 
his  own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  his  disco"eries  any  further,  and  'made  it  necessaiy  to 
bear  away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  d^covered  the  islands  ot 
Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  becaJr" /remarkable  for  their 
pearl-fishery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniob  '^°^'0],  he  was  wasted 
to  an  extreme  degree,  with  fatigue  and  sickr  j^'J"  ^®lound  the  affairs  ot 
the  colony  in  such  a  situation  as  afforded  hin  ,  ^  '!?®  J"*^t  of  enjoying  that 
repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  nee-y^'"^"".  ™"l.^ 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  th  ''°""'^JJ'!^'^  °*  ^.  "i  absence.  His 
brother,  the  adelantado,  in  consequer''."^^'y'.^""®v' P*"®'-h  the  admiral 
gave  before  his  departure,  had  remo  "^ '"  ?" '"  , .    settlement,  m^^  ^^  g^  m^pg 

rds  establishing  order  than  u 
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commodious)  station,  en  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  St.  Domingo,*  w  ich  was  long  the  moat  considerable  European  town  in 
the  New  Wond,  and  the  seat  of  the  MjWifflfi  courts  in  the  Spanish  dorainionB 
there.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  viMMlpUshed  in  this  new  settlement, 
the  adelantado,  that  they  might  aflW-lBBguish  in  inactivi^,  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marclMNNllo  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were 
unable  to  resist,  they  submitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  wnicn  he  im- 
posed. But  they  soon  Ibund  the  burden  to  be  so  intolerable  that,  overawed 
as  they  were  by  the  superior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms 
against  them.  Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A 
conflict  w  ith  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dai^erous  nor  of  doubtful 
issue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against  them  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more  alarming  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Boldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in 
a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  colony.  A  turbulent  and  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated  hiR> 
into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  arguments 
which  he  employed  to  seduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill 
founded.  He  accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and 
severity ;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent 
dominion  in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  thev  might  more  easily 
reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection;  he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of 
Castilians,  to  remain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  these  Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  impute  the  bardship& 
of  which  they  feel  the  pressure  to  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers ;  as  every 
nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreigners, 
Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countiymen.  His 
character  and  rank  added  weight  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Spaniards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader ;  and,  taking  arms  a^inst 
the  adelantado  and  bis  brother,  seized  the  king's  magazine  of  provisions, 
and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers 
were  oblisied  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  contuiued 
not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  but  excited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.t 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had 
despatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  unskilfulnessof 
the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a 
harbour  of  tlie  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious 
followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  his  insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and,  employing  his 
utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they 
might  jproceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  ai^uments  to 
prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They  were  the  retuse  of  the 
jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  life  nearly  resembling 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships 
perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  nuny 
of  their  men,  stood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few 
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days  after  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisions  was  so  wasted  during 
a  voyage  of  such  Inng^  contiomuM-.-ttbat  they  brought  little  relief  to  the 

By  this  junction  with  a  lH|pHBii|di  bold  and  desperate  associates, 
Rolaan  became  extremely  ^mHI^K  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his 
demands.  Columbus,  though  SXmmtMk  resentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and 
highly  exasperated  by  the  insoleuM  of  his  followers,  made  no  haste  to  take 
the  fiield.  lie  trembled  at  the  thot^ts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and  strength  of  both 
must  be  so  much  wasted  as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  tlie  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far 
infected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse, 
and  all  cold  to  the  service.  From  such  sentiments,  vith  respect  to  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  ne  chose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  oilering  free 
pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made 
impression  upon  some  of  the  malecontents.  By^  engaging  to  grant  such  as 
should  desire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spam,  he  ailureU  all  those  unfor- 
tunate adventurers,  who,  from  sickness  and  disappointment,  were  disgusted 
with  the  country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Koldan  in  his  former  office, 
ne  soothed  his  pride ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands  in 
behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and 
without  bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dissolved  this 
dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ;  and  restored 
the  appearance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity.! 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  allotted 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  those  new 
masters  [1499].  The  performance  of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  tribute  fonnerlv  imposed  ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation 
might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards 
the  Repartimientos,  or  distributions  ol  Indians  established  oy  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppession.;^  This  was 
not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  it  prevented 
Columbus  trom  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  self-pre- 
servation obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person  his  brother  the  adeiantado, 
and  the  sailors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that  service.  As 
soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  nis  ships  to  Spain  with  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  pro- 
ductions which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  At  the 
same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  he 
accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  such  violent 
convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but  of  having  o!)structed  everj' 
attempt  towards  discovery  and  improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellion 
against  their  superiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  extinction  oi  that  mutinous  spirit, 
which,  though  suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  witli  additional 
rage.  Rolaan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the 
same  ships,  an  apology  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  their  recrimi- 
nations upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.    Untbrtunately  for  the  honour  of 
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Spain  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  inuiit  credit  in  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  effects.* 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  some 
events,  which  merit  attention, l)oth  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  atid 
their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus 
was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages  to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
did  not  languish  in  Portugal,  the  kmgdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour, 
and  became  enterprising.  Self-condemnation  and  neglect  were  not  the  only 
sentiments  to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their  own 
imprudence  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Portuguese. 
They  excited  a  general  emulation  to  surpass  his  performances,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  country  for  their  own  error.  With 
this  view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprising  genitis  of  his  predecessors, 
persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  soon  aiter  his  accession  to  the  throne  equipped 
a  squaaron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco 
de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  ail  those  fitted  out  ibr  discovery 
in  the  infancy  ^  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three 
vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service.  As  the 
Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  trade- 
%vinds  and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some 
seasons  easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous  but  almost  impracticable,  the 
time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  during  the  whole 
year.  He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  [1497],  and,  standira^ 
towards  the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contraiy  win(£ 
before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  their  violence  began 
to  abate  [Nov.  20] ;  and  during  an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled 
that  formidable  promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of 
navigation,  and  directed  hi:>  course  towards  the  north-east,  alor^  the  African 
coast.  He  touched  at  several  ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  historians  relate  with  high  but  just  encomiums  upon  his 
conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portuguese  had 
found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letters,  to  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  ol  Europe  no  less  in  their 
features  and  complexion  than  in  their  manners  and  institutions.  As  they 
advanced  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  that  the 
human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved ;  the  Asiatic  features  b<^an 
to  predominate,  ma]:ks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  the 
Mahometan  religion  was  established,  and  a  commerce  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable was  carried  on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in 
the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  no^v  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth, 
the  populousness,  tlie  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts  of  this  highly 
civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But 
as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper 
commodities  with  which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  consequence, 
he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  success  in  performing 
a  voyage,  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made 
since  the  first  invention  of  navigation.    He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  tbur- 
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teenth  of  September,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine^-nine,  two  years 
two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  be  left  that  port/ 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made  greater 
pro^^ress  in  ezpbring  the  state  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages 
which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  period.  Tlie  spirit  of  discovery,  feeble 
at  first  and  cautioiB,  moved  within  a  veiy  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its 
effoTta  with  hesitation  and  timidi^.  Encouraged  by  success,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the  course  of  its  pro> 
gression,  it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  which  burst  through  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost 
fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast 
of  Aurica  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty  years  they 
ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty-nine  degrees 
fix>m  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  centuiy,  a  New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  East, 
unknown  seas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and 
unexpected,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded  away 
and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented  tiiemselves.  The  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pyrsuil 
of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain,  began 
soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the  attempts  towards  discovery  made  in 
that  kii^om  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sovereign.  But  now  private  adventurers,  allured  by  the 
ma^ificent  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited,  as 
weu  as  by  the  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit 
out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanish  court,  whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  charge  of  its 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  prospects 
of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing  return  of  present  profit,  was 
extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects. 
It  seized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity, 
and  efforts  of  projectors  instrumental  in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  though  of  doubtful  success  with  respect  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage.  His  rank  and  character  procured  him  such  credit  with  the  n)er- 
chants  of  Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing  the  voyage.  The  powerful 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit 
so  agreeable  to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or  regarding 
the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Qjeda  was  pemiilted 
to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop 
communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  and  his 
charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no 
new  path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  servileljy  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria  [May].  He  traded  with  the 
natives,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
rai^d  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Coiumbu» 
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iiad  touched.  Havins;  thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this 
counliy  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hbpaniola 
to  Spain  [Octonerl,  with  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  witu  little 
benefit  to  thoae  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition.* 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this 
voyage.  In  what  station  he  served  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation, 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  such  authority  amon^  his  companions,  that  they 
willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chiefshare  m  diiectir^  their  operations 
during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his 
adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen ;  and  labouring  with 
the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address 
and  confidence  to  frame  his  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
the  glorv  of  havii^  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World. 
Amerigo  s  account  was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  some  elegance. 
It  contained  an  amusii^  history  of  his  voyage,  and  iudicious  observations 
upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants,  ana  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so  well  calculated  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  mankmd  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated 
rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has 
perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univeisal  consent  of  nations,  America  is  the 
.'lame  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of 
a  fortunate  impostor,  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a 
distinction  which  beloi^ed  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  o?  injustice,  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redress.  [22] 

Durii^  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken. 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but 
all  the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career 
were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and  acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and 
information  which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example  Alonso  Nigno, 
who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  sir^le 
ship,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument  than  to  any  general  or  national 
object.  Nigno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but 
they  brought  home  such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls  as  inflamed  their  coun- 
trymen with  the  desiic  of  engagii^  in  similar  adventures.t 

Soon  after  [Jan.  13,  1500],  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Pales  with  four  ships.  He  stood 
iToldly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  across 
the  equinoctial  line;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed  on  norpart  of  llie  coast 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed  that 
the  countries  which  they  had  discoverea  were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of 
India.J 

During  the  last  yeai-  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  district  of 
America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  stopped  short,  was  more 
fully  discovered.  The  success/'ul  voyage  ol  Gama  to  the  East  Indies  having 
encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  so  powerful  as  not  only 
(o  carry  on  trade  but  to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabial,    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was 
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certain  ot  meeting  with  variable  breezes  or  frequent  calms,  which  might 
retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  in 
the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it  was  some 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobserved ;  but,  proceeding  along 
its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country 
so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion 
was  well  founded.  The  country  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that 
province  in  South  America  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  He  landed ; 
and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  toe  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreea- 
bleness  ot  the  climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it  was  unexpected.*  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  active  genius  enlightened 
by  science,  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan  executed 
with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguese,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
desien  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  -tason  to  have  formed  and 
perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  mankind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few  ye«rs 
later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent.! 

While  the  Spaniaras  and  Portuguese,  by  those  successive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  whidi  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  his 
services  should  have  been  recompensed,  was  struggling  with  every  distress 
in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  hij  command,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  served,  could  involve  him.  Though 
the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the 
mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island. 
Several  of  the  malecontents  continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alter- 
nately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created,  prevented  him 
from  giving  due' attention  to  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  enemies  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with 
the  ships  which  he  despatched  from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  disappointment 
of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unTortunate  adventurers  against 
Columbus  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting 
compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and  their  complaints  inte- 
resting. They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials, 
containing  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
in  public,  they  lUrrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  insisting  with 
importunate  clamours  for  the  payment  of  the  an«ars  due  to  them,  and  de- 
manding vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  sufferings.  They  insulted  the 
admiral's  sons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  offspring 
of  the  projector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  those  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave  of 
its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malecontents  from  America 
to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dangerous  insinu- 
ations of  that  party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had  always  thwarted  his 
schemes,  and  envied  his  success  and  crcdit.| 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  willing  but  with  a  partial 
ear,  to  these  accusations.     Notwithstanding  the  flattering  accounts  which 
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C'olunibu!!  had  j^iveii  ot  the  riches  of  America,  the  reiiiittanceii  liom  it  bad 
hitherto  been  so  scanty  that  they  fell  far  short  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  armaments  fitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet 
received  in  return  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.  But  time  nad 
already  diminished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discoverjr  of  a 
New  World  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the 
cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  commerce  was  then  so 
little  understood  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  disregarded. 
Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having  lost  by  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it  to  his  misconduct  and  mcapacity  for  govern- 
ment, that  a  country  abounding  in  gold  had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its 
conquerors.  Even  Isabella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  Columbus  had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  shaken  at  length 
by  the  number  and  boldness  of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that 
a  disaffection  so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real  grievances  which 
called  for  redress.  The  Bishop  of  Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against 
Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
resolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  dc  Bovadilla,  a  knight  ot 
Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispanioia,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  malad- 
ministration proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government  of  the 
island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous 
commission  made  it  the  interest  of  thejudge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Columbus  nad  now  composed  all  th(^ 
dissensions  in  the  island ;  though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government ;  though  he  had  made  such 
effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  countiy,  as 
would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large 
profits  to  individuals ;  Bovadilla,  without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature 
or  merit  of  those  services,  discovered  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in 
Hispanioia,  a  determined  purpose  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took 
possession  of  the  admiral  s  house  in  St.  Domii^o,  from  which  its  master 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  had 
been  already  fully  proved ;  be  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
King's  stores  by  violence  ;  he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  hiin  as 
supreme  governor  ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  pnsoners  confined  by  the  admiral, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the 
nyal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply 'affected  with  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  abolK  his  own  conduct. 
He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respectful  silence,  and 
repaired  directly  [October]  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial  judge 
whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admittii%;  him 
into  his  presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliating  reverse 
of  fortune,  the  firmnessof  mind  which  distii^ishes  the  character  of  Columbus 
did  not  forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacii^  himself 
with  reflectii^  upon  the  great  things  which  he  nad:  achieved,  he  endured 
this  insult  oflfired  to  his  character,  not  only  with  composure  but  with 
dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  mitigate  his  sufferir^. 
Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himself  so  extremely  popular,  by  granting 
various  immunities  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who 
applied  for  them,  ntid  by  rclaxine:  the  reins  of  discipline  and  government, 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or 
crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  expressed  the  most 
indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  now  they  should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty 
more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  tormer  habits  of  life.  Among  persons 
thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings,  and  to  asperse  the  character  of 
'  Columbus,  Bovadilla  collected  materials  for  a  charge  against  him.  All 
accusations,  the  most  improbable  as  welUas  inconsistent,  were  received. 
No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest, 
no  less  indecent  than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters : 
and,  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  different  ships,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  might 
have  soothed  their  commwi  distress.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Kispaniola 
viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general 
approbatio.1,  which  reflects  dishonou;  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man 
still  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had 
performed,  and  was  touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  pity 
due  to  his  rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  on  board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  offered  to 
release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  "  No," 
replied  Columbus  with  a  generous  indignation,  "I  wear  these  irons  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  as 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty."* 

Nov.  23.]  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  short.  As 
soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
Iiome  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  universal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and  what  an  impression  to  their 
disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as 
against  the  ii^atitude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation 
for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  character, 
they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at  liberty  [Dec.  17],  invited 
him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  Columbus  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent : 
the  various  passions  which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of 
utterance.  At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicated  nis  conduct  in  a 
long  discourse,  pr^ucing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as 
well  as  good  intemion,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear,  of  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdi- 
nand received  him  with  decent  civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened, 
disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promising  him  protection 
and  future  favour.  But  though  they  instantly  degiaded  Bovadilla,  in  order 
to  remove  from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  hi'}  violent 
proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges 
as  viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing  to 
appear  tne  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jejuousy  which 
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jjiomptcd  them  to  invest  Bovadilla  with  such  authority,  as  put  it  in  his 
power  to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  still  subsisted.  They  were 
afnid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  bid  been  so  highly  indebted ;  and 
retaining  him  stt  court  under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas 
(le  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  of 
Hispaniola.* 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  past 
sufferings.  The  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an 
affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  ungenerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  a  deeree  that  he 
could  no  loj^er  conceal  the  sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he 
went  he  earned  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those 
fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that  when  he  died  they  should  be 
buried  in  his  grave.j 

1501.1  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
check  which  it  had  received  by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man  who 
first  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  [Januaiy]  Roder^o 
fie  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  two  ships  in  copartnery  with 
John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  Served  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  bis  voyages 
■was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards 
the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and,  proceeding  to  the  west, 
discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firme,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  ()jeda, 
with  his  former  associate  Amerieo  Vespucci,  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage, 
and,  being  unacquainted  with  tne  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same 
course  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  Ths  voyage  of  Bastidas  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unforturate.  But  both  tended  to 
mcrease  the  ardour  of  discovery ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired 
>'i  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American  continent,  their  idea  of  its 
opulence  and  fertility  increased.;]; 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  at  the  public  expense,  for  carrying  over  Ovaiido,  the  new 
governor,  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite,  in 
order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent 
administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  vrolence 
and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour  and  support  of  his  countrymen,  by 
accommodating  himself  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this  view, 
he  established  regulations  in  every  point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperi^  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
discipline,necessaryinorder  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  members 
of  which  the  society  was  composed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination, 
he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license  as  encouraged  the  wildest 
excesses.  Instead  of'^protecting  the  Indians,  he  '/ave  a  legal  sanctimi  to  the 
oppression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as 
^  survived  their  past  calamities,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed 
them  in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the 
island  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  me  Spaniaids 
was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth 
but  that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  w&s 
unjust.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who  imposed  their  tasks  without  mercy  or 
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discretion.  Labour  so  disproportioned  to  their  streneth  and  former  habita 
of  life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such  rapid  coasumption,  as  must 
have  soon  terminated  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  ancient  mhabitants  oi 
the  country.* 

The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedjr  to  those  disorders  hastened 
Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  most  respectable  arma- 
ment hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty -two  ships, 
on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  liuiidred  persons  embarked  with  an 
intention  of  settling  in  the  country.  [160'2.]  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resigned 
his  charge,  and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
answer  lor  his  conduct.  Koldan  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Columbus,  were  required  to  leave 
the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  8<;rvice  was  to  be  expected 
contraiy  to  their  own  mclination,  and  without  paving  them  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour.  With  respect  to  the  Spaniards  tnemselves,  various  regu- 
lations were  made,  tending  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  been 
so  fatal  to  the  colony,  ana  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  society  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  persons  were 
supposed  to  make  by  working  the  mines,  at)  ordinance  was  published, 
directir^  all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a  public  smeltit^-house,  ana  declaring 
one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.t 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  cok)ny  whicn  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himself  was  ei^aged  in  the 
impleasant  employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungratelul  court,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  merit  and  services,  he  solicited  in  vain.  He 
demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  office  of  viceroy  over  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered.  By  a  strange  fatality,  the  cireumstance  which 
lie  un%d  in  support  of  his  claim,  detennined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject 
it.  Tne  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  prospect  of  their  increasii^ 
value,  made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capitulation  as 
extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  intrusting  a  subject  with  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive, 
and  might  ^row  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the 
same  suspicions ;  and  under  various  pretexts,  ec|ually  frivolous  and  unjust, 
they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requisitions  to  pertonn  that  which  a  solemn 
compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.  After  attending  the  Court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehensions ;  and  perceived  at  length  that 
he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an 
interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage  him  from  pursuing 
tbe  great  object  which  first  called  forth  bis  inventive  genius,  and  excited 
him  to  attempt  discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still  ei^rossed  his  thoughts ;  and 
either  from  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by  Bastidas  and  de 
la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion  that  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America  tnere  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communica- 
tion might  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known. 
By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be 
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situated  near  tliu  Ciult'  of  Daricn.  Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of 
an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatieue,  and  bniken  with  infirmities,  be 
oflfered,  with  the  alacritv  of  a  youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
which  would  ascertain  this  iinportunt  point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme 
which  from  the  beginning  he  pmposed  to  accomplish.  S«!veral  circumstances 
concurred  in  disposing  Fenfinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whose  demands  they 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services  it  was  indecent  to 
neglect.  Though  unwilling  to  revrard  Columbus,  Ihev  were  not  insensible 
ofliis  merit,  antf  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  ami  conduct,  had  r»;ason 
to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide  in  hi."  success.  To  these 
considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  of  still  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies ; 
and,  by  the  richness  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a  more  perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility 
of  the  East.  The  Portuguese  had  been  more  ftjrtunate  in  their  discoveries 
than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countriei 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished  ;  and  where  commerce  had 
beeii  longer  established,  and  carried  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  region 
of  th>!  earth.  Their  first  voyages  thither  yielderl  immediate  as  well  as  vast 
retuTiis  of  profit,  in  coiniriodities  extremely  precious  and  in  great  request. 
Lisboi  became  imineiiiately  the  scat  of  commerce  and  wealth  ;  while  Spain 
had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  western 
worid.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
Colunil/us'a  ofTer  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  by  a  route  which  he  expected 
to  be  shorter,  as  well  as  less  dangerous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Columbus 
could  procure  only  four  small  barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed 
seventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  brave  danger* 
and  to  ei^age  in  arduous  undertakiiigs  with  inadequate  force,  tie  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions, 
accompanied  him.  He  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched, 
as  usual,  at  the  Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  proposed  to  have  stood 
directly  for  the  continent ;  but  his  largest  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit 
for  service,  as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  m  hopes  of 
exchanging  her  tor  some  shi(>  of  the  fleet  tnat  had  carried  out  Ovando. 
When  ne  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [June  29],  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus 
immediately  acquainted  the  governor  with  the  destination  of  his  voyage, 
and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He  requested 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negotiate  the 
exchange  of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a  violent  hurri- 
cane, oT  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from  various  prognostics  which 
his  experience  and  sagacity  td  taught  him  to  observe.  On  that  account. 
,  he  advised  him  likewise  to  put  on  for  some  days  the  departure  of  tne 
deet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refused  his  request,  and  despised  his 
counsel.  Under  circumstances  in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded 
refuge  to  a  stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a  countn'  oi 
which  he  had  discovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.  His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  as 
the  dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  predict  an 
event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  llie  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain. 
Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  impetuosity.  Columbus, 
aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions  against  it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron. 
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The  tluut  it'Mtincd  tur  Suain  net  willi  tlio  tiito  whicii  tho  ra.shncM  and 
obfltinacy  of  its  conimatiueM  dcst-rvrtl.  Ol°  ••iKhte<>n  sliinii  twi>  or  three 
onljr  cacaped.  In  this  {j^eiivrnl  vvrcc-k  pcriithed  Itovadilla,  Koldaii,  and  tho 
f(reater  part  of  thu8e  who  had  bocn  the  most  active  in  pei-sccuting  Columbui, 
and  opureMing  the  Indians.  Tofi^rthcr  with  thcniMjivvn,  all  the  wealth 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  injuHtice  and  cruelty  was  swallowed  up. 
It  exceeded  in  vaim;  two  huniired  thousand  «e.t»j ;  an  immense  sum  at  that 
period,  anil  sullicient  not  oitly  to  lia\  e  screened  them  from  any  severe  scrutiny 
into  their  conduct,  but  to  have  secured  them  a  gracious  reception  in  the 
Hpani«ih  court.  Amon^i:  tbe  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  thf^ 
cnfects  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his 
fortune.  Historians,  struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as 
well  as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in 
(hose  events,  universally  attribute  them  to  an  i!nmcdiate  inter])ositionof  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  to  punish  the 
oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  im* 
pression.  From  an  opinion  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity 
and  inventioas,  they  believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by 
magical  art  and  incantations  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola  [July  14],  where  he  met  with  such  an 
inhosoitablc  reception,  and  stood  towards  the  continent.  Afier  a  tedious 
and  uangerous  voyage,  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They  api)eaied 
to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered.  In 
return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eager- 
ness, concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  tney 
wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
mo^t  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  countiy  so  inviting, 
which  would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  ricn 
Empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his  favourite  scheme  of 
finding  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this 
navigation  hb  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  to  a  harbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called 
Porto  Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait,  through  which 
he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  to  cross  tbe  narrow  isthmus  whicli  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  great  Southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however, 
with  tbe  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  such  an  idea  of  its  wealth 
from  tbe  specimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leavt; 
a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  ur)der  the 
command  of  nis  brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain  [1503],  in  order  to 
procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering  the  esiablisnment  permanent.  But 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived  Colum- 
t)U3  of  the  glory  ol  planting  the  first  colony  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms  ;  and 
as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  islands,  they  cut  off'^part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable.! 
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This  rfipulic,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  uom  any  oi'  the  Ame- 
ricnn  natioiLS  waa  not  the  only  miolbrtune  tiiat  betcil  Columbus :  it  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  all  the  diMastoni  to  which  naviffution  is  exposed. 
Furious  hurricanes  witli  violent  storuu  of  thuiHl*  r  iukI  liKntninfi;,  threatened 
his  lc:iky  vessels  with  destruction  :  while  his  dixunlt  nlcd  crt'w,  exhausted 
with  fiiti^ue,  and  destitute  of  pmvisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute 
his  commands.  One  ol'  his  shi)  s  iierished  ;  he  v  as  obli|(ed  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  serv  ice ;  andwitiithe  two  which  reiuuined,  hu  quitted 
that  part  of  the  continent,  which,  in  his  anguish,  he  named  the  Cuoat  of 
Vexation,*  and  bore  awav  for  liisuaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him^ 
in  this  voyaf^c.  He  was  uriven  back  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  oiiu  another,  and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the 
shock  that  with  the  utmost  ditticulty  they  reached  Jamaica  [June  24], 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  aerouiid,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking. 
The  measure  of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  lie  full.  He  was  cast  ashore 
upon  an  island  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of 
being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  HispanioU 
appeared  impracticable  ;  and  without  this  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  relief, 
ilis  genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  dcsjpair,  discovered  the 
only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  denverance.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who,  considering  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  theii  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with  tire,  and  so  misshapen 
and  awkward  as  hardly  to  ment  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were 
fit  only  for  creeping  "^lon^  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Ficschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen  parti 
cularly  attached  1  Columbus,  gallantly  ofiered  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola, 
upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues.!  This  they  acconiulished  in  ten 
days,  after  surmounting  incredible  aane;;er8,  and  enduring  suco  fatigues  that 
several  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  sunk  under  it,  and  died. 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  neither  such 
as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the  distress  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came  recjuired.  Ovando,  (torn  a  mean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid 
of  allowing  him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  unge- 
nerous passion  hardened  his  heart  against  every  tender  sentiment  which 
reflection  upon  the  services  and  misfortunes  ot  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens,  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must  have 
excited.  Mendcz  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  months  in  soliciting  relief  for 
their  commander  and  associates,  without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  adversity.  At  first,  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance, 
from  the  success  of  Mennez  and  Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  the  spirits  of 
the  most  desjponding.  After  some  time  the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt  [1504].  At  length,  even 
the  most  sanguine  concluded  that  they  had  perished.  The  ray  ot  hope 
which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more 
dismal.  Despair,  heightened  by  disapjiointnient,  settled  in  every  breast. 
Their  last  resource  ha*l  failed,  and  nothing  remained  but  tlie  pivspect  of 
ending  their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  tir  from  their  country 
and  their  friends.  The  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
threatened  the  life  ot  Columbus,  whom  tliey  reproached  as  the  author  of 
all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
Indiaiis,  and,  despising  bis  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with 
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them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  th-  natives  mur- 
mured at  the  long  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their 
industry  was  not  greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  like 
them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  strangers  to  be  altoge- 
ther intolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they 
furnished  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  those 
supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  been  quickly  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  safety  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Indians ;  and 
unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  anal  reverence  with  which  that 
simple  people  had  at  first  beheld  them,  destruction  was  unavoidable. 
Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had  in  a  great  measure 
effaced  those  impressions  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  suggested  a  happy  artifice,  that  not  only  restored 
but  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians  bad  originally  entertained 
of  them.  By  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  knew  that  there  was  shortly  to  be  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  assembled  all  the  principal  ^jersons  of  the 
district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened,  and,  after  reproaching 
them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their  affectron  and  assbtance  from 
men  whom  they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and 
governs  the  world  :  that  he,  offended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime 
with  exemplary  severity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her 
light,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath  and  an 
emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous 
prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  America ;  others,  with  the  credulous  astonishment  natural 
to  barbarians.  But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and 
at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror.  They  ran 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provisions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promised  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
splendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely 
with  provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  attention,  avoided  eveiy 
thing  that  could  give  them  offence.* 

During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repeated  attempts  to 
pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But,  fVom 
their  own  misconduct  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  retnained,  threatening  him  with 
new  msults  and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened, 
more  cruel  and  afflicting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them. 
The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled  with  some  dark 
suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver 
his  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condition.  Lest  the  sympathy 
of  those  whom  he  employed  should  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, he  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar,  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Columous,  who,  adliering  to  his  instructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  approacheu  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  observed  the  wretched  pl'orht  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of 
empty  compliments  to  thf  acuniral,  received  his  answer,  and  departed. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel  standing  towards  the  island, 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance  had 
<tt  length  arrived  ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  they  sunk  into  the 

*  Life  of  Columbiw,  c.  103.    Herrero,  dec.  1.  lib.  vl.  c.  5,  6.    Benxon,  Hl»t.  lib.  i.  c.  14, 
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deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though 
lie  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  msult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  past 
neglect,  retained  sucn  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers. 
He  assured  them  that  Mendez  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety ; 
that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to  carry  them  off;  out,  as  Escobar's 
vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her, 
because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted 
with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  their  preservation  than  to 
his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  ne  regained  their  contidence.* 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineers,  who 
were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had 
no  eflFect  but  to  increase  their  frenzy.  Their  demands  became  every  day 
more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and  bloody.  The 
common  safety  rendered  it  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  open  force. 
Columbus,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout,  could  not  take  the 
field.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  marched  against  them  [May  20]. 
They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected  with  scorn  terms  of  accom- 
modation, >vhich  were  once  more  offered  them,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the 
attack.  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the 
first  shock,  several  of  their  most  daring  leadere  were  slain.  The  adelan- 
tado, whose  strength  was  equal  to  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captain, 
wounded,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.J  At  sight  of  this,  the  rest 
fled  with  a  dastardly  fear  suitable  to  their  former  insolence.  Soon  after, 
they  submitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity  re- 
established when  the  ships  appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbus  had  promised 
with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  little  certainty.  With 
transports  of  joy  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  island  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffered  them  to  languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to 
misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [Aug.  13],  the  governor,  with  the  mean 
artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility, 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He 
received  Columbus  with  the  most  studied  respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  distinguished  him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  But  aicidst  those 
overacted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and 
malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers, 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in  chains  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes  ;  and 
threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  their  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  silence  to  what  he 
could  not  redress  ;  but  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  had  treated  hmi,  on  every 
occasion,  with  inhumanity  and  injustice.  His  preparations  were  soon  finishea, 
and  he  set  sail  for  Spain  with  two  ships  [Sept,  12].  Disasters  similar  to 
those  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to  pursue  him 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  being  disabled,  was  soon  forced 
back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  several 
hundred  leagues  withjury-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St. 
Lucar  [December].| 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  and  which  completejd  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  of 
his  patroness  Queen  Isabella  [Nov.  9],  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
favour  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  remained  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his  services  and  sufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who 
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had  so  loi^  opposed  and  so  often  injured  him.    To  solicit  a  prince  thus 

firejudiced  against  him  was  an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  hopeless, 
n  this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  his  days. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  in  some  deeree  re-established,  he  repaired  to 
court ;  and  though  he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he 
plied  Ferdinand  with  petition  after  petition,  denianding  the  punishment  of 
nis  oppressoi's,  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  oestowed  upon  him 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Ferdi- 
nand amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeanir^  promises.  Instead  of 
granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them,  and 
spun  out  the  affair  with  such  apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  his  intention 
that  it  should  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of  Columbus 
flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered  from  an 
importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  this  illiberal  plan. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Di^sted  with  the  ingratitude  of 
a  monarch  whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted 
with  the  fatig-ues  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with 
the  infirmities  which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life 
at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  composure  of  mind 
suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character,  and  with 
sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  icl%ion  which  he 
manifested  in  ereiy  occurrence  of  his  life.'* ,  , ..  . 
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WnitE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voyage,  several  events  worthy 
of  notice  happened  in  Hispaniola.  The  colony  there,  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  all  the  suDsequent  establishments  of  Spain  m  the  New  World,  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  prosperous  society.  The  humane 
solicitude  of  Isabella  to  ftrotect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them 
to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  extreme  felicity,  scorned 
every  allurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour.  The 
Spaniards  had  not  a  suf!icient  number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of 
those  instruments,  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any 
operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were 
seized  with  the  distempere  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above 
a  thousand  of  them  died.     At  the  same  time,  the  exacting  one  half  of  the 

Eroductof  the  mines,  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  ue  a  demand  so  exor- 
itant  that  no  adventurers  would  enga2;e  ft>  work  them  upon  such  terms.  In 
order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  royal  edicts  [1505].  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  among 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  stated  time,  in  digging 
the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
the  imputatioii  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoine<4 
their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.    He 
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reduced  the  iwal  share  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the 
third  part,  and  soon  aiter  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained. 
Notwithstanding  Isabella's  tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  Royal  reyenue,  Ovando 
persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  regulations.* 

But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  oppression,  though  during  a 
short  interval,  now  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  so  galling  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  consi- 
dered as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
When  war  is  carried  on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in 
any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  the  attack ;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be  made, 
sucn  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind  to 
view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  histoiy  to  observe  and  to  delineate  men  at  a  juncture  when  their 
minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  passions  arc 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  ana  the  struggles  between 
contending  f  tates,  have  been  deemed  by  historians,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  a  capital  and  important  article  in  the  annals  of  human  actions. 
But  in  a  contest  between  naked  savages,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
European  nations,  where  science,  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were 
opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  disorder  on  the  other,  a  particular 
detail  of  events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  uninstructive.  If  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity, 
had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority  into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them 
to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  instead  of  oppressing  them, 
some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  of 
impatient  instructors,  might  have  been  related  without  horror.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  consciousness  of  superiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  were  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They 
conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace  they  subjected  them 
to  servitude.  In  war  they  paid  no  regard  to  those  laws  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some 
bounds  to  its  rage.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  fightit^  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  out  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  ^  Their 
caziques,  when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leaders  of  banditti,  to  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments ;  and  all  tlieir  subjects,  without 
regarding  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  amon^  them,  were  reduced 
to  the  same  state  of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were 
hostilities  carried  on  against  the  cazique  of  Piguey,  a  province  at  tlic 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  cazique,  who  defended 
his  people  with  bravery  so  far  superior  to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as 
entitled liim  to  a  better  fate.j 

The  conduct  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  was  still  more 
treacherous  and  cruel.  The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 
extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated  to  me  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to  a  female  cazique,  named  Anacoana, 
highly  respected  by  the  natives.  She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with  which 
the  women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Europeans  (the  cause  of 
which  shall  be  afterwards  explained),  had  always  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with  benefits.  But  some  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  lloldan  having  settled  in  her  country,  were  so  much  exasperated 
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at  her  endsavouring  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  of 
havii^  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  Ovando,  tlioi%h  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to 
such  profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  towards  Xaraeua, 
with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians 
from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out  that  his  sole 
intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  countrymen  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode 
of  levering  the  tribute  payable  to  tlie  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order 
to  nceive  this  illustrious  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men 
in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  ;  and  advancing  at  the 
head  of  these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
"he  welcomed  Ovando  with  songs  and  dances,  accordine;  to  the  mode  of 
the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her  residence.  There  he 
was  feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple  hospitality,  and 
amused  with  tlie  games  and  spectacles  usual  among  the  Americans  upon 
occasions  of  mirth  and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  security  which  this 
inspiied,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  unsuspicious  enter- 
tainer and  her  subjects  ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  v/iih  which  he  executed  this 
scheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  a  European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his 
troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the  house  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefs 
who  attended  her  were  assembled.  The  infantry  took  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  which  led  to  the  village.  The  horsemen  encompassed  the  house. 
These  movements  were  the  object  of  admiration,  without  any  mixture  of 
fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished 
at  an  act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men. 
In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants  were  seized  and 
bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house  ;  and  without  examination  or  conviction, 
all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own  country,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious 
fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of 
a  trial  befoie  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of 
those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged.* 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  their  princes  and 
nobles,  who  were  oljjects  of  their  highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Hispaniola  submitted,  without  further  resistance,  to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  all  the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  servitude  were  forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them 
as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdraw..,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  were  increased  [1606].  Ovando,  without  any  restraint, 
distributed  Indians  amoi^  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  Queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World,  conferred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  services.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors,  to  their 
countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola  ;  and  that  wretched  people,  being  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  botn,  the  exactions  of 
their  oppressors  no  longer  k,.ew  any  bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy 
was,  and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  time, 
venr  considerable  effects.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  exerting  itself  in  one  direction,  the  working  of  the  mines  was  carried 
on  with  amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years  the  gold  brought 
intotbe  royal  smeltit^  bouses  in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  tufour  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  which, 
if  we  attend  to  the  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  times,  must  nppear  a  considerable 
sum.  Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated, 
in  ostentatious  profusion,  what  they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by 
both,  new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
to  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched  their  countrymen ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
the  colony  continued  to  increase.* 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and  justice  not  inferior  to 
the  rigour  with  which  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws ; 
and,  by  executing  them  with  impartiality,  accustomed  the  people  c^  the 
colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded  several  new  towns  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  allured  inhabitants  to  them  by  the  concession  of  various 
immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
some  branch  of  industry  more  useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugarcane  havir^  been  brought  from  the  Canaiy 
islands  b^  way  ol  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase 
in  tlie  nch  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were  transplanted,  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  object  of  commerce.  Extensive 
plantations  were  begun  ;  sugarworks,  which  the  Spaniards  called  in^enios, 
from  the  various  machinery  employed  in  them,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  was  the  great  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  most  considerable  source  of  their 
wealth.t 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  laige  remittances 
which  he  received  from  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which  he  had  hitherto 
affected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his  own  address,  having  now  ex- 
tricated him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  whicti  he  had  been  involved  by 
the  death  of  his  Qjueen  [1507],  and  by  his  disputes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions,!  he  had  full  leisure  to  turn  bis 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  his  provident  sagacity  Spain  is 
indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations  which  gradually  formed  that 
system  of  profound  but  jealous  policy,  by  which  she  governs  her  dominions 
in  the  New  World.  He  erected  a  court  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Casa  de  Contratacion,  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent 
for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American 
affairs.  This  board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  ^ave  a  re^lar  form  to  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
t(^etner  with  clei^men  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  fake  charge  of  the  Spaniards 
established  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  but  notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to 
the  papal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power 
from  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new  dominions, 
that  he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the 
benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  paoal  bull  or  mandate  should 
be  promulgated  there  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved  of  by 
his  council.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there  without  a  special 
license  from  that  council. § 

But,  notvvithstanding  this  attention  to  the  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony, 
a  calamity  impended  which  threatened  its  dissolution.    The  original  inha- 
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bitant^,  un  vvbotjc  labour  tbe  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  for  their 
prosperity,  and  even  tiieir  existence,  wasted  so  fast  that  the  extinction  of  tlic 
whole  race  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispa- 
niola,the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million.* 
They  were  now  r.3duced  to  sbrty  thousand  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 
This  consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazing  than  rapid,  was 
the  e£kct  of  several  concurring  causes.  The  natives  of  the  American 
islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  constitution  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  hemisphere.  Thej  could  neither  perform  the  same  work  nor  endure 
the  same  fatigue  with  men  whose  organs  were  of  a  more  vigorous  con- 
formation. Ilie  listless  indolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pass  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  contributed  likewise  to  increase 
it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit,  as  well  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard 
labour.  The  food  on  which  they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate 
a  lai^uid  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spaniards,  without  attending  to  tnose  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them  which,  though  not  greater  than 
Europeans  might  have  performed  with  case,  were  so  disproportioned  to 
their  strength,  that  many  sunk  under  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched 
days.  Otnera,  prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut  short  their  own 
lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on  bv  compelling  such  numbers 
to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved 
fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  exi>osed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  who  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  instruments  which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works  which 
they  had  already  begun  [1508],  In  order  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy 
for  an  evil  so  alanning,  Ovando  proposed  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola,  under  pretence  that  they  mi^ht  be  civilized 
with  more  facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  m  the  Christian 
religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  tbe  missionaries  settled  there.  Fenlinand,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  policy 
represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed  the 
natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  acqusinted,  that  they 
came  from  a  delicious  country,  in  which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to  resort 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple 
people  listened  with  wonder  and  credulity;  and,  fond  of  visiting  their 
relations  and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniards  with 
eagerness.  By  this  artifice  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into  His- 
paniola, to  share  in  the  sufferings  wbicn  were  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  to  mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretch  ?d 
race  of  men.t 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their  operations  in  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such  ardour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed 
to  have  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery  lan- 
guished ;  and,  since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any 
moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered 
it  impossible  to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  ns 
formerly,  this  ui^ed  some  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for 
new  countries,  where  their  avarice  might  he  gratified  with  more  facility. 
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,'uan  I'onte  de  Leori,uliocoinuianded  under  Ovando  in  iheeaatum  district 
of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico,  which 
Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  be  fertile,  and  ex> 
pccted,  from  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  tlie  information  of  the 
mhabitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando  permitted 
him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in  the  island.    This  was  easily  effected 

Kan  officer  eminent  for  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  yeara 
erto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were 
reduced  to  servitude  ;  and  being  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  rigour 
us  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniofa,  the  race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  suflerings,  was  soon  exterminated.* 

About  the  same  time  Juan  Diazde  Solis,  in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had  taken  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Guanaios ;  but,  standing  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered 
a  new  and  extensive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan, 
and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  country.! 
Thoi'gh  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 
because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater  importance-  For  the  same  reason 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  d>3  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  with  certainty,  that 
this  countiy,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent, 
was  a  laiige  island.^ 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occurrences  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Ovando.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son,  Don 
Die^  had  been  employed  in  solicitii^  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  tc^ether  with  all  the  other 
immunities  and  profits  which  descended  to  him  by  mheritance,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  capitulation  with  his  father.  But  if  these  dignities  and 
revenues  appeared  so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expense  of 
being  deemed  unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested  them  from 
Columbus,  it  was  not  surprisit^  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  confer  them 
on  his  son.  Accordingly  Don  Die^o  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but 
fruitless  importunity.  Weary  of  the,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain 
by  a  legal  sentence  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
rested monarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  which  managed  Indian  affairs ;  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which 
reflects  honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and  sustained 
Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges 
stipulated  in  the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree  Ferdinand's  repugnance 
to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  extensive  rights  might  have  Uiiown 
in  new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step  which  interested  very 
powerful  persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a  fortune  so 
opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon, 
and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the 
cause  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  solicitations 
[15091.  He  recalled  Ovando,  ana  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor* 
though  even  in  conferring  this  favour  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy ; 
for  he  allowed  him  to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  vicer(iy» 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him.§ 

Don  Di^oquickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,attended  by  his  bn>ther,his  unclesi 

*  Uerrers,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  1—4.     Gomara  Hist.  c.  44.     Relacion  de  B.  de  lasCaaaf,  p.  10 
T  Ibid.  di!c.  1.  lib.  vi.  c  17.       t  Ihi-l.  lib.  vii  c.  i.       «  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  vil.  c.  4,  tea. 
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his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  lionoured  with  tjje  title  of  vicf 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both  sexes  born  of  good  families. 
He  lived  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New 
World ;  and  the  lainily  of  Columbus  seemed  now  1o  enioy  the  honours  and 
rewards  due  to  his  inventive  genius,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  cruelly  de« 
frauded.  The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustie  by  the  accession  of  so  many 
inhabitants,  of  a  different  rank  and  character  from  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the 
Spanish  settlements  ai*  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus.* 

No  benefits  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from  this  change  of  governoi"s. 
Don  Diego  was  not  only  autlnrizeu  by  a  royal  edict  to  continue  tne  repar- 
itmientos,  or  distribution  of  Indians,  out  the  particular  number  which  he 
mi^ht  grant  to  every  person,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  spc< 
cined.  He  availed  himself  of  that  permission  ;  and  soon  aAer  he  landed  at 
.St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indiana  as  were  still  unappropriated,  among 
his  relations  and  attendants.! 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  an  instruction 
which  he  received  from  tie  king,  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a 
small  island  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though 
this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence  to  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
such  quantities  of  those  oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Large  fortunes  were  acquired 
by  the  fishery  oi"  pearls,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour. 
The  Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucavo  islands,  were  compelled  to 
dive  for  them  ;  and  this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  addi- 
tional calamity  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinction  of  that 
devoted  race.J 

About  this  period,  Juan  Diazde  Solis  and  Pinzon  set  out,  in  conjunction, 
upon  a  second  voyage.  They  stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  Pinzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fortieth 
degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  stretched  on  their  right  hand  through  all  this  vast  extent  of 
ocean.  They  landed  in  different  places,  to  take  possession  in  name  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and 
inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for  discovery 
than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.§ 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had  discovered  the  main 
land  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any 
part  of  it.  What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously  attempted, 
and  with  considerable  vigour ;  though  the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither 
formed  by  the  crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried 
on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  private  adventurers.  The  scheme  took  its 
rise  from  Aloaso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a  disco- 
verer, by  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
ills  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associates,  who 
advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  chaiges  of  the  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.  Ferdinand  encouraged  both  ;  and^ 
though  he  refused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum,  he  ^vas  extremely  liberal  of 
titles  and  patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  continent,  one  ex- 
tending from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  otlier  froin  that  to 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.     The  former  was  given  lo  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Nicuessy . 

*  Ovicdo,  lib,  iii.c.  1.  t  Ufcnpilacion  dn  I<cv(«,  Iil>.  vi.  tit.  8. 1.  1,  2.      Ilorrcra,  rtec   1.  Iil^, 
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()jeili  titled  out  a  ship  and  two  brigantines,  vvitli  three  hundred 
JNicucssa,  six  vessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  The 
about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their  respective  gov'.iiunents. 
In  order  tc  give  their  title  to  those  countries  some  appearance  of  validity, 
.several  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spam  were  employed  to 
prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they  should  take  possession  of  them.*  There 
IS  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  any  thing  more  sir^iilar  or  extravagant  than 
the  form  which  tney  devised  for  this  purpose.  They  instructed  those 
invaders,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith :  to  acquaint  them  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pojpe  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy  pontiff  had  made  of 
their  country  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made  known  to  them ;  and  to  submit 
to  the  sovereign  whose  aiithoritv  they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refused  tu 
comply  with  this  requisition,  the  terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  uninstructed  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  were 
authorized  to  attack  them  wi.h  fire  and  sword;  to  reduce  them,  theiv 
wives  and  children,  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  to  compel  them  by  force 
to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
to  which  tliey  would  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves  [23|. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  at  once  yield  assent  tu 
doctrines  too  refined  for  their  uncultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to 
them  by  interjireters  imperfectly  acc^uainted  with  their  language  ;  as  they 
did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest,  of  whom  tbey  had  never  heard, 
could  have  any  ri|]:ht  to  dispose  of  their  countiy,  or  how  an  unknown  prince 
should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  subjects ;  they  fiercely  opposed 
the  new  invaders  of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured 
to  effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  i)ersuasion.  The 
contemi)orary  writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their 
transactions ;  but  as  they  made  no  discovery  of  importai.ee,  nor  established 
any  permanent  settlement,  their  adventures  are  not  entitled  to  any  consi- 
derable place  in  the  general  history  of  a  period  where  romantic  valour, 
stnigj^ling  with  incredible  hardships,  distinguishes  every  efiurt  of  the 
Spanish  arms.  They  found  the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  their  count^inen  in  the  islands.  They  were  free  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed 
with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's 
followers,  and  the  Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally 
lesolute  in  defence  of  their  possessions.  Nothing  could  soften  their 
ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniards  employed  every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to 
gain  their  confidence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  office,  with  men  whose  residence  amoi^  them  they  considered 
as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independenc3  [1510].  rhis  implacable  enmity 
of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
their  country  extremely  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  might  have  been 
surmounted  at  length  by  the  pereeverance  of  the  Spaniard,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  arms,  ana  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster 
which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortunate  combined  to  complete  their 
ruin.  The  loss  of  their  snips  by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown 
coast,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  America, 
the  want  of  provisions  unavoidable  in  a  country  iniperfectiy  cultivated, 
dissension  among  themselves,  and  the  incessant  liostilities  of  the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  strikes 
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one  with  liuiror.  'i'hough  they  received  two  considerable  reinforccmentb 
from  Hispaniola,  the  greater  part  of  those  vyho  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy 
expedition  perished,  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  extreme  misery.  A 
[evr  who  survived  settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  on 
khe  Gulf  of  Daricn,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who, 
in  the  most  desperate  exigencies,  displayed  such  courage  and  conduct  as 
tirst  gained  the  confidence  of  his  countrvnien,  and  marked  him  out  as  their 
leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more 
important  scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions,  and 
in  tnis  school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  hint 
tor  the  extraordinary  actions  which  he  aAerwards  pertbnned.  Hernai) 
Cortes,  whose  name  oecaine  still  more  famous,  had  likewise  engaged  early 
in  this  enterprise,  which  roused  all  the  active  jouth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  m  his  subsequent  adventures 
interposed  to  save  him  from  the  disasters  to  which  his  companions  were 
exposed.  He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the 
fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition.* 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition,  the  Spaniard.** 
were  not  deterred  from  engaging  in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  the  persevering  hand  of  industry,  or 
accumulated  by  the  slow  operations  of  regular  commerce,  the  means 
employed  are  so  proportionea  to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
strike  tlie  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the  active  powers  of  the  mind 
to  uncommon  efforts.  Rut  when  ^rge  fortunes  were  created  almost 
instantaneously;  when  gold  and  pearls  were  procured  in  exchange  for 
baubles ;  when  the  countries  which  produced  these  rich  commcmities, 
defended  only  by  naked  savages,  migh*  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  invader ; 
objects  so  singular  and  alluring  roust  jd  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm  and 
▼igorou8,evei7  attempt  either  towards  discovery  or  conquest  was  applauded, 
aira  adventurers  ei^aged  in  it  with  emulation.  The  passion  for  new  under- 
takings, which  characterizes  the  age  of  discovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in  their  career.  But 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at  this  juncture,  concurred  with  it  in 
extending  their  navigation  and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the 
Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  already  observed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for 
-  setUements  in  some  country  %vherc  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  op- 
pression. Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom 
wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in  thoughtless  prodigality 
what  they  acquired  with  ease,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in 
the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all 
these  causes,  when  Don  Diego  Columbus  proposed  [l&H]  to  conquer  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of  chief 
distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  measure.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez, 
one  of  his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been 
long  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  such  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for 
cooducting  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three  hundred  men  were  eemed 
sufficient  lor  the  conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 
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length,  ai>d  tilled  with  inhabitnnlH.  But  llit^y  were  oi'  the  same  unwarHke 
character  with  the  people  uf  llispanioln.  They  were  not  only  intimidated 
by  the  appearance  of  their  new  enetnies,  but  un|)reparcd  to  resist  them. 
for  though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took  poatession  of  the  adjacent 
iaiand,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  none  of 
the  small  communities  into  which  Cuba  waa  divided,  had  either  made  any 
provision  for  its  own  defence,  r  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  commoii 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  ilie  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hispaiiiola,  and  had  taken  posscsaion  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba.  Me  stood  upon  the  dclensive  at  their  first 
landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  their  ships.  His  feeble 
troops,  however,  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed ;  and  he  himself  beinp: 
taken  prisoner,  Velasquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  iiiaxini  of  the 
Spaniards,  considered  him  as  a  slave  who  had  taken  anns  against  his  master, 
and  condemned  him  to  the  flames.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  tlu- 
stake,  a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  imme- 
diate admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  "  Are  there  any  Spaniards,"  says  he,  after  some  pause,  "  in  that 
region  of  bliss  which  you  describe  ?" — "  Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  "  but 
*imy  such  as  are  worthy  and  good." — ♦'  The  best  of  them,"  returned  the 
inddgnant  cazique,  "  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness  :  I  v.ill  not  go  to  a 
place  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race."*  This  dreadful 
example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  such  terror  that  thej' 
scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and  Velas- 
nue/,  witliout  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed  this  extensive  and  fertile  island  tu 
tne  Spanish  monarchy.! 

The  facility  with  which  this  import.. it  conquest  was  completed  served 
as  an  incitement  to  other  undertalcingh.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having 
acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Rico,  was 
impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at 
his  own  expense,  Tor  a  voyage  of  discovery  [1612],  and  his  reputation  soon 
drew  togetner  a  respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Lucayo  islands ;  and  after  touchii^  at  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bahama  isles,  he  stood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  countiy 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because 
he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike,  as  con- 
vinced him  that  an  increate  of  force  was  requisite  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Satisfied  with  having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country,  of  whose 
value  and  importance  he  conceived  very  sanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  channel  now  luiown  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida. 

It  v/afl  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new  countries  that  prompted 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  voyage  ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of 
those  visionaiy  ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
discoveiy,  and.  rendered  it  more  active.  A  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew  the  youth  and  recall 
the  vigour  of  eveir  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters.  In  hopes  of 
findir^  this  ^rand  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged 
through  the  islands,  searching  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour  for  the 
fountain  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  so 
fabulous  should  gain  credit  amoi^  simple  and  uninstructed  Indians  is  not 
surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enlightened  people 
appears  in  the  present  age  altogether  incredible.    The  fact,  however,  is 
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certain  ;  aiiil  Ihe  most  autluntic  Spanish  histtiiiins  nicnlion  this  rxliavajfont 
salJy  ot  llicir  credulous  cuuntrynwn.  'J'h«>  Spaniards  at  lliat  poriod  were 
engaged  in  a  career  of  activity  which  gavi-  a  ntniantic  turn  lo  their  imaeina- 
tion,and  daily  prf^sented  to  them  stranue  and  Miarvcllou»  oltirct!*.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  'I  ney  visited  islands  an<l  continents,  ot* 
whoMe  existence  mankind  in  former  ap;e.s  had  no  conception.  In  those 
deli|?htfnl  countries  nature  seemed  to  assume  aiM)lher  form  :  every  tree  and 
plant  and  animal  wasdiflerent  from  those  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  They 
sccnKtd  to  bo  transported  into  enchanted  ground ;  and  after  the  wonders 
^yhich  they  had  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admira- 
tion, appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  l)e  heyond  belief.  If  the 
rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  imjiression  even 
ufx)!)  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  oi  having  found 
the  scat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  dc  Leon  should 
dream  of  discovering  the  Ibuntain  of  youth.* 

Soon  after  tlie  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much  greater  import- 
ance was  made  in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  having  been  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  iti  Darien,  by  the 
voluntary  suffrage  of  bis  associates,  was  so  extremely  desirous  to  ootaiii 
I'rom  the  crown  a  confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of 
bis  oiRcers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might 
invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  ministers, 
with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which 
be  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  service  that  would  secure 
him  the  preference  to  every  competitor.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  made  frequent 
inroads  mto  the  adjacent  country,  subdued  several  of  the  caziqucs,  and 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the 
Spaniards  contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold, 
that  they  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one 
another.  A  young  cazique  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  high  value 
which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  discern  the  use,  tumbled 
the  gold  out  of  the  balance  with  indignation ;  and  turning  to  tlie  Spaniards, 
"  Why  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country,  and  to  distuib  the 
tranquillity  of  distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and 
desire  is  so  common  that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Tnnsported 
with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly 
where  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He 
informed  them  tbat  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is,  of  six  days'  journey, 
towards  the  south,  they  should  discover  anotVier  ocean,  near  to  which  this 
wealthy  kingdom  was  situated ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  powerful 
state,  tliey  must  assemble  forces  far  superior  in  number  and  strength  to  those 
with  which  they  now  appeared.! 

This  was  the  first  iniormation  which  the  Spaniards  received  concerning 
the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extensive  country  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects  suited 
to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enterprising  ardour  of  his  genius.  He 
Immediately  concluded  the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that 
for  which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this  part  of  America, 
in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  he 
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jccturcd  that  the  rich  territory  which  hail  hren  described  to  him  must  ho 
part  of  that  vast  aixl  opulent  ri't^iun  of  the  earth.  Klated  with  the  idea 
of  perforiniiiK  vvhat  so  gtvat  a  man  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  eager  to 
arrompliNli  a  discovery  which  he  knew  would  he  no  less  acceptahle  to  the 
king  than  hcneticial  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out 
upon  this  enterprise,  in  comparison  of  which  all  his  fonner  expluits  appeared 
incoaxiderahle.  But  previous  arrangement  and  pn;paration  wen?  renuisilo 
to  ensure  success,  lie  began  with  courting  and  securing  the  frittndHliip  of 
the  iM!igblK)uriiig  caziuues.  lie  sent  some  of  his  olhcers  to  llispuniola  w itii 
a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  pr(H)f  of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  «)f 
his  future  hopes.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  thc^  secured  the  favour 
of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A  considerable 
reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him,  and  he  thought  himself  in  a  coii' 
dilion  to  attempt  the  discovery. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  this  neck 
of  land  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and  Houth  America, 
is  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretching  through  its  wholt; 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  solidity  sulHcicnt  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  two  opposite  oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost 
inaccessible.  The  valleys  hi  that  moist  climate  where  it  rains  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  arc  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed  that  the 
inhabitants  lind  it  necessary,  in  many  places  to  build  their  houses  upon 
trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  th»* 
odious  reptiles  engenderf:d  in  the  putrid  waters.*  Large  rivers  rush  down 
tvith  an  impetuous  current  from  the  high  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly 
mhabited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industir  had  done  nothing  to 
mitigate  or  correct  those  natural  disadvantages,  fo  march  across  this 
unexplored  country  with  no  otlier  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could 
be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity 
of  Balboa  was  such  as  distinguished  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a  period 
wnen  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  daring  courage  [1S13].  Nor 
Avas  braveiy  his  only  merit ;  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  genfioli'^-  ifTable, 
and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  tlie  mmn  desperate  under- 
takings, inspire  confidence  and  secure  attachment.  Even  af^er  the  junction 
of  the  volunteers  from  HiNpaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were  h«nh  veterans,  inured 
to  the  climate  of  America,  and  ready  to  follow  tiim  tbn.tugh  every  danger. 
A  thousand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry  their  pro\  isions  ;  ana,  to  com- 
plete their  warlike  array,  they  took  with  tnem  several  of  those  fierce  dogs', 
which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  iniportant  expedition  on  the  first  of  September, 
about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He  proceeded 
by  sea,  and  without  any  difficulty,  to  tlie  territories  of  a  cazique  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner  did  be  begin  to  advance  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle,  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of  the  territory,  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  cazit^ues,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the 
mountaias  with  all  their  people,  and  carried  oiF  or  destroyed  whatever 
could  afford  subsistence  to  his  troops.  Others  ollected  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  oppose  his  progress ;  and  ne  quickly  p»Tceived  what  an  arduous 
undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a  body  of  men  through  hostile  nations, 
across  swamps,  and  rivers,  and  woods,  wnich  bad  never  been  passed  but 
by  straggling  Indians.  But  by  sharing  in  eveiy  hardship  with  the  meanest 
soldier.  By  appearing  the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promising 
confidently  to  nis  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riclies  superior  to 
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what  had  been  altained  by  the  most  successful  of  their  countrymen,  he 
inspired  them  with  such  enthusiastic  resolution,  that  they  followed  him 
without  murmuring.  When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  (he 
mountains,  a  powerful  cazique  appeared  m  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  bis  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  progress.  But  men  wlio  had  sur- 
mounted so  many  obstacles,  despised  the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies. 
They  attacked  them  with  impetuosity,  and,  haying  dispersed  them  with 
much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  continued  their  march.  'I'hough  their 
guides  had  represented  the  bi(;adth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of 
six  days,  they  had  already  spent  tweoty-tive  in  forcii^  their  way  throiigh 
the  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under  such 
uniotemipted  fatigue  in  that  sultry  climate,  se\'eral  were  taken  ill  of  the 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  frequent  in  that  country,  and  all  became 
impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labour  and  sufferings.  At  length 
the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their  wishes.  When, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent, 
Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit, 
that  he  might  be  the  tirst  who  should  enjmr  a  spectacle  which  he  had  su 
long  desired.    As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  south  Sea  stretching  in  endless 

!>ro6pect  below  hiir?,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  liftiog  up  his  hands  to 
leaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  do  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers, 
observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder, 
exultation,  and  gratitude.    They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 

f^reat  alacrity,  when  Balboa,  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
lis  buckler  and  sword*  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies.* 

That  part  of  the  ^at  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  which  BalLoa  first 
discovered,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
pettjr  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted 
provisions  and  golo  by  for-e  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  volun- 
tarily. To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques  added  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  from  them,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which  served  to  soothe 
and  encourage  his  followers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed  his 
sanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedition. 
AH  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informir^  him 
that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame  animals 
to  carry  their  burdens.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  thej 
drew  upon  the  sand  tlie  figure  of  tne  llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  found  m 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  services  as  they 
described.  As  the  llama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast  of 
burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
discoveiy  of  the  pearls,  another  noted  production  of  tliat  country,  tended  to 
confirm  the  Snaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  World  to  the  East  Indies.t 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received  from  the  people  on  the 
coast,  as  well  as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely 
impatient  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  prudence  restrained  him  from 
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attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  of  men  exhausted  bj  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  diseases.  [24]  He  determined  to  lead  back  hitfolJowera,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next 
season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  onler 
to  acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  he  marched  back  by 
a  different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  difficult  than 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothing  is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  [1514],  from  which  ne  had  been  absent  four  months,  with  greater 
glorv  and  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expedition 
in  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers  distinguished  themselves 
more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those  countnes  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  act  soon  a  more  illustrious  part.* 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of  the  important  dis- 
coveiy  which  he  had  made :  and  to  demand  a  remforcement  of  a  thousand 
men,  m  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country  concerning 
which  he  had  received  such  inviting  intelligence.  The  first  account  of  ttie 
discoveiy  of  the  New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the  unex- 
pected tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  the  great  southern  ocean. 
The  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  certain. 
The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  settlements  and 
conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation 
of  ottier  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucra- 
tive commerce,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous 
policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  Bishop  of  Burgos,  to 
every  man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New  World,  was  con- 
spicuous. Notwithstanding  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which  he  had 
begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ui^enerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and  to  appoint 
Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers.  These  were  fitted  out 
at  the  public  expense,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  dis- 
played in  any  former  armament  destined  for  the  New  World ;  and  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  about 
to  conduct  them  to  a  country  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,t  that  fifteen  hundred 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much 
greater  number  would  have  ei^aged  in  the  service.}; 

Pedrarias  reached  the  Gulf  of  Darien  without  any  remarkable  accident, 
and  immediately  sent  some  of  hLs  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa 
of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's  commission  to  be  governor  of  the  colorj'. 
To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  they 
had  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose  opulence  thevhad  formed  such  nigh  ideas, 
clad  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  weanng  coarse  hempen  sandals  used  only  by 
the  meanest  peasants,  employed,  togetber  with  some  Indians,  in  thatching 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so 
ill  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received 
them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so  many  adven- 
turers from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and  fif^  men. 
At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  him.  But,  though  his  troops  mur- 
mured loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in  superseding  their  commander, 
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and  complained  that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and 
success,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  received  Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character.* 

Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  government,  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiiy  to  be  made 
mto  Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Nicuessa,  and  imposed 
a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had 
then  been  guilty.  Balboa  felt  sensib'/  the  mortitication  of  bein^  subjected 
to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  firsf 
station.  Pedrarias  could  not  concei>l  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  merit ;  so 
that  the  resentment  of  the  one  and  tht  onvy  of  the  other  gave  rise  to  dissen- 
sions extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  threatened  with  a  cala- 
mity still  more  fatal.  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time 
of  the  year  [July],  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in 
more  temperate  climates.!  The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated  in  a 
rich  plain,  environed  with  marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans was  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation, 
m  a  climate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unhealthy. 
A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  soldieis  who 
accompanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  provision  augmented  this 
distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick, 
or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy  .J  In  the  space  of  a  month,  above 
six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despair 
spread  through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dismis- 
sion, and  were  glad  <to  relinc|uish  ail  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
escape  from  that  pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert  those  who 
remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  by  fmdin^  them  employment. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  anions  the  natives,  and  to  search  for  the  mines  in 
which  it  was  produced.  Those  rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to 
present  ^ain  th^n  to  the  means  of  facilitatii  g  their  future  progress,  plun- 
dered without  distinction  wherever  they  marched.  Regardless  ol  the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  caziqucs,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exactions, 
which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  or  inclination,  did  not  restrain, 
all  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  deso- 
lated, and  the  Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  in  extend- 
ing their  conquests  to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern  that 
such  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme, 
.^ent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government  ol" 
Pedrarias,  who  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived  tiie  King,  oy  magnifying 
his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation  of  uie  opulence  ana 
value  of  the  country.§ 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  imprudence  in  superseding 
the  most  active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  Worlcl,  and,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  veiy  extensive  privi- 
leges and  authoriiy.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concerning  every 
measure  which  be  himself  pursued.  [1515]     But  to  effect  such  a  sudden 
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transition  ironi  inveterate  enmity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 
power.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  neglect ;  and  Balboa's 
fortune  being  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exactions  of 
Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  miitable  preparations  for  taking  possession  of 
his  new  government.  At  lengi):,  by  the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconciliation ;  and,  in  order  to 
cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.  [161ft.]  The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that 
Bnlboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the  country. 
These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence,  as  added  to  the  reputation  which 
lie  had  already  acqjired.  Many  adventurers  resorted  to  him,  and,  with 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Sea.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  vessels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  wliich  he 
purposed  to  invade.  [1617.]  After  surmountit^  many  obstacles,  and 
enduring  a  variety  of  those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
querors of  America,  he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantines.  In  these, 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail  towards 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrarias.*  As  his 
reconciliation  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the  progress  which  his 
son-in-law  was  making  revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour. 
He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured 
so  deeply.  He  suspected  that  success  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  inde- 
pendence upon  his  jurisdiction ;  and  r  >  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred, 
tear,  and  ji-alousy  operate  upon  h'r.  jud,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  he  scrupled  not  to  defeat  ,  ;;  <prise  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  his  country.  Under  pretexts  whic  _  lalse,  but  plausible,  he  desired 
Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  mtcrview  with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unsus- 
picious confidence  of  a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  his  revenge  did  not  sufifer  him  to 
languish  long  in  conhncment.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  against  the  governor  was  prefen-ed  against  him.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced ;  and  though  the  Judges  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the 
whole  colony,  interceded  warmlv  tor  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inex- 
orable I  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any 
one  who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accomplishing 
great  designs.!  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was 
relinquished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his 
proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  punishment  by  the  powerful  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  Buigos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power. 
Soon  after  he  ontained  permission  to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwhole- 
some station  of  Santa  Maria  to  Paiiama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness  by  the  change, 
the  commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  southern  Ocean.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Darien  [1515],  the  history  of  which  it  was 
proper  to  carry  or  in  an  uninterrupted  tenour,  several  important  events 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and  government  of 
other  provinces  in  the  New  World.    Ferdinand  was  so  intent  upon  opening 
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a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  the  west,  that  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own 
eKPense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of  them 
to  Ju.'Mi  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators 
in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  Mid  sixteen,  entered  a  river  which  he 
called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensi^  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious,  l  ay,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance 
into  a  strait  that  communicated  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but,  upon  advancing 
further,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  liio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers 
by  which  the  southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
to  m^e  a  descent  in  this  country,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were 
slain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces, 
roastec  and  devoured  them.  Discouraged  with  the  loss  of  their  commander, 
and  lerrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Sjpaniards  set  sail  for 
F'arr.>pe,  without  aiming  at  any  further  discovery.*  Tho"gh  thfa  attempt 
nrovfcd  abortive,  it  was  not  without  benefit,  ft  turned  Ui<J  attention  of 
ingenious  men  to  this  course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
fortunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years  posterior  to  this  period,  the  great 
design  that  Feniinand  had  in  view  was  accomplished. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed  in  extendii^  their 
disc«~"<?ries  and  settlements  in  America,  they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as 
their  principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this 
colony,  who  were  most  immediately  underhis  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and 
happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the  most 
frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the  judges, 
and  other  subordinate  omcers  to  counteract  his  measures,  and  to  dispute  his 
authority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative  xvhich  the  governor  possessed 
was  that  of  distributii^  Indians  amoi^  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island. 
The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated 
by  all  the  regulations  in  their  favour,  tht  power  of  parcelling  out  such 
necessary  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor  great 
influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created 
a  ne^  ofiice,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  ^ndians,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Rl  >irigo  AILucjucrque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  bis  conifidential  minister. 
Mortified  with  the  i»TJustice  as  well  as  indicnity  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
rights,  in  a  point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  place 
where  his  power  and  consequence  were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired 
to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.!  Albuquerque  entered 
upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer  impatient  to 
amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  the 
island,  and  found  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eight  survived  after  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the 
highest  price.  By  this  arbitrary  distribution  several  of  the  natives  were 
removed  from  their  original  habitations,  many  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable 
labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. — Those  additional 
calamities  completed  the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.J 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  fatal  consequences 
which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints  amonf;  such  as  thought 
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tljemsclves  aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  ail  who  retained  any 
sentiments  ol  humanity.  From  the  time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as 
instructors  into  America,  they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countr}-inen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministry  altogether  fruitless. 
The  missionaries,  in  conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  eaily  remonstrated  against  tlie  maxima  of 
the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimi- 
erUos,  or  distributions,  by  which  tliey  were  gi  /en  up  as  slaves  to  their 
con(j[uerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christ-".ni?y  than  to  sound  pal'cy.  The  Dominicans,  to v  horn  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most  vehement  in  testi- 
fying against  the  repartimientos.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Montesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  inveighed  against 
this  practice,  in  the  great  hurch  of  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  popular  elcquence.  Do  Diego  Cobimbus,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  laymen  wiio  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  superiors ;  but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine  as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.  The  Franciscans,  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders, 
discoveied  ; ome  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the 
defence  of  the  repartimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give 
their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  countirmen,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards 

fiossessed  such  dominion  over  the  natives  that  they  could  compel  them  to 
abour.* 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and  interested  considerations, 
would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  sentiments,  and  even 
refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
continued  to  hold  the  natives  in  servitude.!  Both  parties  applied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a'matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered 
a^  comn.ittee  of  his  i>r>vy  council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to  hear  the  4^puties  sent  from  Hispanibla  hn 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.    After  a  long  discussion,  the  specubtivc 

{loint  in  controversy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
ndians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of  Dion ;  but  notwithstanding  this  decision,  thb  repartimientos  were  continued 
upon  their  ancient  footing.|  As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  thev  renewed  their  e£forts 
to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and  zeal.  At 
length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon* 
strancesand  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  dec^eof  his  privy  council  [1513], 
declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  oi  the  Apostolic  Bull,  and  other 
titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in  the 
New  Wcirld,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless  they  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  no  further  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  the  rmartimientos,  as  the  king  and  council  were 
willii^  to  take  the  charge  o*"  that  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Dominicans  and  monks  of  other  religious  orders  should  abstain 
for  the  future  from  those  infectives  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable  but 
ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against  that  practice.§ 
That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might  be  fully  understood, 
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Ferdinand  conferred  new  erants  of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers  [26]. 
But,  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  ^oke  to  which  he  subjected 
them  ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the  "rk  which  they  should  be  required 
to  peifonp  ;  he  prescribed  the  mode  i'  bich  they  should  be  clothed  and 
fed,  and  ^ave  directions  with  respect  t;  «ir  instructions  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity.* 

But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  experience  of  what  was  past  judged 
conceniii^  the  future,  soon  perceived  the  ineificacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold.  Sat  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  rigour,  no  public  regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerahfe.  They  considered  it  as  vain,  to  waste  their  ovvn  time  and  strength 
in  attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whoso 
spirits  were  Di'oken  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  ot 
them  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiors  to  remove  to 
the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christi;  .  faith.  Such  as  remained  in 
Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firmness,  against  the  ser- 
vitude  of  the  Indians.t 

The  violent  operations  ot  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  the  repartimientoa,  and  called 
forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all  the  courage, 
the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate  cause. 
This  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
cleiigymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  settle  in  that  island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  ecclesiastics,  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the 
natives  to  servitude  ;  and  ihat  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  i^ad  fallen  to  his  own  share 
in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  declarii^  that  he 
should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a 
moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures4  From  that  time 
he  became  tiie  avowed  patron  uf  the  Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions 
in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  character, 
he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedings 
of  Albuquerque ;  and  though  he  soon  found  that  attention  to  his  own 
interest  rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  nnd 
softening  the  neart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that  striking  picture  of  the  oppression 
of  his  new  subiects  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view.S 

He  easily  obtained  admittsnce  to  the  King,  whom  he  found  in  a  declining 
state  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  revartimientos  in  the  New  World, 
boldly  chd"^  ing  him  with  the  guilt  of  naving  authorized  this  impious 
measure,  which  had  brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and 
innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection. 
Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  dis- 
temper, was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compunction  to 
the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  senous  consideration 
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tlie  means  ol  redressing:  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  But  death  pre* 
vented  him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all 
Ills  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately 
to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch, 
when  Cardinal  Ximeiies,  who,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  Castile,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  bear 
his  complaints  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  at*  ntion  equal  to  its  importance  ; 
and  as  his  impetuous  mind  delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers  trained  up  under  the  formal 
and  cautious administrationc^'^^erdinand.  Without regarclii»eitherthe  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  tne  regulations  established  by  the  late  King,  he 
resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  uS  superintendents  of  all  the  colonies 
there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  circumstances  on  the  spot,  to  decide 
Hnally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the 
administration  of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards 
could  not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
their  impartiality,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the 
controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these 
fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confined  his  cnoice  to  the  moulf 
St.  Jerome,  a  small  but  respectable  order  in  Spain.  With  the  assistant.  ^> 
their  general,  ar-d  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  ne  soon  pitched  upon  three 
persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo, 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to  regu- 
late all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was  appointed  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.* 

To  vest  such  extraordinaiy  powers,  as  might  at  once  overturn  the  system 
of  government  established  m  the  Nev/  World,  in  four  persons,  who,  from 
their  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to  possess  this  high  autho- 
rity, appeared  to  Zapata,  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  a  measure  so 
wild  and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  despatches  necessaiy  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to 
brook  opposition  to  any  of  his  schemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractory  minis- 
ters, and  addressed  them  in  such  a  tone  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they 
obeyed  his  orders.t  The  superintendents,  with  their  associate  Zuazo  and 
Las  Casas,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  act  of  their 
authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  th'  "ndians  who  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person  noi  residing  in  America.  This,  together 
with  the  information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain  concerning  the 
object  of  the  commission,  spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which  the}' 
carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  consequence,  ruih  was  unavoidable. 
But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  prudence  as 
soon  dissipated  aM  their  fears.  They  discovered,  in  every  step  of  their 
conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  ana  of  affairs,  which  is  seldom  acquired 
in  a  cloister ;  and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  stiil  more 
rare  among  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  a  monastic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter ;  they  com- 
pared the  different  accounts  which  they  received ;  and,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the 
colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas, 
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and  recommended  by  the  Cardinal.  They  plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  America  were  so  few  in  numtier,  that  they  could  neither  work  the 
mineswhich  bad  been  opeoed,nor  cultivate  the  cou^tijr :  that  they  depended 
for  effecting  both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and,  it  deprived  of  it,  they 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conouests,  or  give  up  all  the  advantages  whicli 
they  derived  from  them  :  that  no  allurement  was  lo  powerful  as  to  surmount 
the  natural  aversion  of  tne  Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were 
not  kept  constantly  under  the  eye  and  aiscit>line  of  a  superior,  so  great  was 
their  natural  listlessness  and  naifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
been  abeady  taiu;ht.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintendents  found 
it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repartimientos,  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain 
under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  utmost  end^!)^ 
vours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this  establishment,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with 
a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose,  they  revived  former  regulations, 
they  prescribed  new  ones,  they  licglected  no  circumstance  that  tended  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yoke :  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and 
their  exhortations,  they  laboured  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments 
of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whose  industry 
they  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his  department,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  the 
superintendents.  He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced 
various  regulations  which  greatly  improved  the  interior  policy  of  the  colony. 
The  satisfaction  which  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  supenntcndcnts  gave 
was  now  universal  among  the  Spaniard^  settled  in  the  New  World ;  and  all 
admired  the  boldness  of  Ximenes  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary 
path  of  business  in  forming  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  pitching  upon 
persons  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  rendered  them 
worthy  of  this  high  trust.* 

Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prudential  consideration  which 
influenced  the  superintendents  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded 
their  idea  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the  colony,  as  the 
maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust 
because  it  was  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature 
free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent 
remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their  own  system. 
The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odiiuus  to  them.  Las 
Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  their  rage,  found  it  necessary  to  take 
shelter  in  a  convent ;  and  perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  in  America  were 
fruitless,  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  oppressed.! 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  v^our  of  mind  with  which  ne  usually  applied 
to  business.  Las  Casas  must  have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon 
his  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  languishing  under  a  mortal 
distemper,  and  preparing  to  resign  his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was 
«^'«ily  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived,  took  possession 
ot  the  government,  and^  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister  whose 
abilities  and  integrity  entitled  him  t3  direct  bis  affairs.  Many  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  pre- 
dilection to  his  countrymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  consulted  them 
with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  bis  new  kii^dom  ;  and  they,  with 
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uii  iiiui^cicet  eageiiiesb,  intruded  themselves  into  evuiy  buhiiiesii,  aiid  seized 
almost  cveiy  department  of  administration.*  The  direction  of  American 
affairs  was  an  object  too  alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas 
observed  their  growine  influence ;  and  though  projectors  are  usually  too 
sanguine  to  conduct  their  schemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a 
bustling,  indefatigable  activity,  which  sometimes  accomplishes  its  purposes 
with  greater  success  than  the  most  exquisite  discernment  and  address.  He 
courted  the  Flemish  ministers  with  assiduity.  He  represented  to  them  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  vvith  respect  to  the  govern 
ment  of  America,  particularly  durii^  the  administration  of  Ferdinand,  and 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  those  arrangements  which  Ximenes  had  in- 
troduced. The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flrmii^s.  Tins 
superior  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  condemning  tho 
measures  both  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reflecting  somu 
discredit  on  their  political  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  courtiers  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardi- 
nal's administration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintendents  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many  inierests  and  passions 
was  irresistible ;  and  inconsequence  of  it  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  together 
with  their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Figueroa,  .1 
lawj^er  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island,  and 
received  instructions,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to 
examine  once  more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  natives ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.t 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  procure  at  that  juncture  in 
favour  of  the  Indiaas.  The  impossibility  of  canying  on  any  improvements 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the 
natives,  was  an  insufierable  objection  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free 
subjects.  In  order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme.  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase 
a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coa»t 
of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  working  tlie  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One 
of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  derived  from  their  disco- 
veries in  Africa  arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances 
concurred  in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had  been  long  abolished 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than 
to  the  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three,  a  few  negro  slaves  had  been  sent  into  the  New  World.J  In  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  tli  impor- 
tation of  them  in  greater  numbers.§  They  were  fourd  to  be  a  more  robust 
and  hardy  race  than  the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro 
was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians.||  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
however,  when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejecteil 
the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  ol  reducing  one  race  of 
men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restoring  liberty 
to  another.lT  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
hurry  with  headlot^  impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapable 
of  making  this  distinction.  While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the 
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iiibabilaiits  ui  .-iiioUh:!'  rigion;  and  in  the  warnitii  ut'  his  zeal  to  save  the 
Americans  from  tiie  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawliil  and  expedient  to  ini()ose: 
one  atill  heavier  upon  tlie  Africans.  Unibrtunately  for  liic  latter.  Las  CaMiis's 
plan  was  adopted.  Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favour- 
ites, containing  an  exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousand  neprroes  into 
America.  The  favourite  sola  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  for 
twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  tlicy  were  the  first  who  brought  into  u 
regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America,  which 
has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  extent.* 

But  the  Genoese  merchants  [1510],  coiiductinu;  their  operations,  at  first, 
with  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded  such  a  high  price  for  iM>);ioes, 
tliat  the  number  imported  into  Ilispaniola  made  no  great  change  upon  the 
state  of  the  colony.  Las  Casas,  wljose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  inde- 
fatigable, had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians. 
He  observed,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America, 
Avere  sailors  and  soldiers  employed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  tiie 
country ;  the  younger  sons  ot  noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
acquinng  suduen  wealth ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence 
or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead  of  such  men,  who 
were  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering  industry 
which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  lie  proposed  to  suppfy  the  set- 
tlements in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of  the  New  World  vvith  a  sulHcient 
number  of  labourers  and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  thev  were  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
ivould  be  able  to  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  constitution,  weve  unequal,  and  might  soon  become  usefuland 
opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit 
of  inhabitants,  having  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  continued  op- 
pression; and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemish 
ministers,  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted 
all  his  projects.! 

Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief  for  the  Indians  in  thoso 
places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  settled.  The  evil  was  become 
so  inveterate  there  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  But  such  discoveries  were 
daily  making  in  the  continent  as  gave  a  high  idea  botli  of  its  extent  and 
pop'ilousness.  In  all  tliose  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony 
])lanted;  and  except  a  small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still 
occupied  the  whole  country.  This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for 
the  humnnity  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he  had 
failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it  where  it  was  already  esta- 
blished. Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  country 
stretching  along  the  seacoast  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  Avestern  frontier 
of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed 
to  settle  there  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  and 
ecclesiastics.  He  engaged  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  civilize  ten  thousand 
of  the  natives,  and  to  instruct  them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  lifn, 
tliat  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousanrl 
ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improve- 
ments would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand  ducats. 
He  stipulated,  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  ever  be  pennitted  to  settle, 
in  this  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  it  without  his 
permission.  He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  oeoplc  whom  he  took  alonjv 
with  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  rcsenible  the  Spanish 
dress,  that  tlioy  might  appear  (o  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  mon 
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trorn  those  who  had  hruuKht  so  manv  calamities  upon  their  country.''^  From 
this  scheme,  of  which  I  nave  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest  that 
Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concernir^  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians, 
similar  to  those  bv  which  the  Jesuits  allterwards  carried  on  their  great 
operations  in  anotner  part  of  the  same  continent.  He  supposed  ttiat  the 
Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascendant  which  they  possessed 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  progress  in  science  and  improvement,  might 
gradually  forn)  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of  which 
they  were  destitute,  might  train  them  to  the  artsof  civil  lite,  and  render  them 
capable  of  its  functions. 

but  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  this  project 
appeared  not  only  chimerical,  hut  dangerous  in  a  high  deforce.  They  deemed 
the  nicultiesof  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and  their  indolence 
so  excessive,  that  every  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be 
fruitless.  They  contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast 
to  a  fanciful  presumptuous  enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  Las  Casas,  far  from  being 
discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  ne  had  reason  to  expect,  bad  recourse 
onre  more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously  patronized  his  scheme 
merely  because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanisn  ministers.  They  pre- 
vailed with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to  a  select  number  of  his 
privy  counsellors  ;  and  Las  Casas  bavin*  excepted  against  the  members  ot 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested,  they  were  all  excluded. 
The  decision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  approved  of  Las 
Casas's  plan,  and  gave  orders  tor  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted 
the  territory  allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  Cuinana ; 
allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interiuj' 
part  of  the  country.t 

This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Almost  every  person  who 
had  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their 
opinion  so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  maae  it  advisablfi^ 
to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more  deliberately.  Charles  himself, 
though  accustomed,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did  not  promise  that 
decisive  vigour  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part  in  eveiy 
affair  relating  to  America  flowed  from  some  improper  motive,  and  began  to 
discover  an  inclination  to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper  manner  ol 
treating  them.  An  opportunity  of  making  this  inquiry  with  great  advantage 
soon  occurred  [June  20],  Qjievedo,  the  bishop  ot  Darien,  who  had  accom- 
panied Pedrarias  to  the  continent  in  tlie  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
It  was  quickly  known  that  his  sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  dis- 
])osition  of  the  Indians  differed  from  those  of  Las  Casas:  and  Charles 
naturally  concluded  that  by  confronting  two  respectable  persons,  who, 
during  their  residence  in  America,  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern- 
ment and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The  emperor  appeared 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took  bis  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  hall  of 
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tlir  j).'tiau;.  iiis  |iiii)i.i()al  (-oiirlicni  nltciKlod.  Don  i)ii>|ru  (.'Mliirnhu«. 
R(imiral  of  the  Indies,  wns  nunimoiH*ii  to  l>u  jirtiflciit.  The  l>i.<tii()|)  of  Darieii 
was  called  upon  first  to  dolivrr  his  opioioii.  lU?,  in  a  short  discourse, 
lamented  the  fatal  d«tsolation  of  America  b^  (lie  extinction  of  so  many  of 
its  inhabitants;  ho  acknowlcdij;ed  that  this  niUi<t  Ih;  imputed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  extensive  rigour  and  inconsidenite  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  declared  that  all  the  {jcoplo  of  the  New  World  whom  he 
had  seen,  either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islaiuis,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
race  of  men  marked  out,  by  the  inlcriority  of  their  talents,  for  servitude, 
and  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  Casas,  at  greatei' 
length  and  with  more  ferv(  ur,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  born  to  servitude  as  irreligioii'i 
and  inhuman.  He  asserted  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were  not 
naturally  despicable,  but  unimproved  ;  that  tlu'y  were  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  leli^i^ion)  as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industry 
and  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  oliiccs  of  social  life ; 
that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their  natim^  rendered  them  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  i'ormcd  with  a  gentle  hand.  He 
{irofessed  that  his  intentions  in  prop«)sing  the  scheme  now  under  considera- 
tion were  pure  and  disinterested ;  and  tnough  from  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs  inestimable  benefits  would  result  to  the  crown  ol  Castile,  he 
never  had  claimed,  nor  ever  would  receive,  any  recompense  on  that 
account. 

Charles,  ader  hearing  both,  and  consulting  with  his  ministers,  did  not 
think  himself  suflUciently  informed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Indians ;  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his 
scheme  to  be  of  such  importance  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  effects, 
he  issued  a  patent  [162:2],  granting  him  the  district  of  Cumana  formerly 
mentioned,  with  full  power  to  establish  a  colony  there  accordii^  to  his 
own  plan.* 

Las  Casas  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his  voyage  with  his  usual 
ardour.  But,  either  from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
or  from  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  universally 
dreaded  the  success  of  an  institution  that  might  rob  them  of  the  industrious 
and  useful  hands  which  cultivated  their  estates,  his  progress  in  engaging 
husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail 
on  more  than  two  hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cuniann. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this  slender  train,  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  territory,  and  alti^ctlier  uneauul 
to  any  effectual  attempt  towards  civilizin^jf  its  inhabitants,  he  set  sail.  The 
first  place  at  Avhich  he  touched  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Kico.  There  ho 
received  an  account  of  a  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 
more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  When  he  left 
America,  in  the  year  one  tnousand  five  hundred  and  sbcteen,  the  Spaniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent  except  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  species  of  internal  industry 
Itegan  to  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  natives, 
the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
carried  on  their  oi)erations,  this  prompted  them  to  try  various  expedients 
for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  imported ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  could  not 
.-ifford  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
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nl  Ibu  cuntinciil.  In  places  where  th<7  found  thomiM<lvL>s  inierior  in  itrRngth* 
they  traded  with  liie  natives,  and  gave  Kur(i[H*an  toys  in  cxchanf(e  fur  \\m 
plates  of  gold  worn  by  thuni  as  onuimunts ;  but,  wherever  they  could 
surprise  or  ovcqmwcr  toe  Indiana,  they  caniod  them  off  by  force,  and  sold 
thi'Ui  as  slaves.*  In  those  predatory  cxcuniirns  such  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  cruitltv  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  n;inie  was 
held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever  any  ships  appeared, 
the  inliabitants  cither  tied  to  the  wixmU,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  m  anns 
(0  repel  those  hated  disturliers  of  their  trancjuillity.  They  forced  some 
parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they  cut  off  others ; 
and  in  tlie  violence  of  their  resentment  against  tlie  whole  nation,  they 
murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries^  whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to 
Mettle  in  the  province  of  Cumana.t  'i  his  outrage  against  person**  revered 
lor  their  sanctity  excited  such  indignation  among  the  people  of  I  lispaniola, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  tlieir  licentious  anu  cruel  proceedings,  were 
])ossessed  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitious  respect 
lor  its  ministers,  that  they  dctennined  to  inHict  exemplary  punishment, 
not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race. 
With  tuis  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships  and  three  hundred 
jiien  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
paniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to 
the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution  of  h!s 
pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seatot  war  and  dcsolation.| 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  cfl'ects  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  he 
set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo  [April  12],  leaving  his  followers  cantoned 
out  amon^  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many  concurring  causes, 
the  reception  which  Las  Casas  met  with  in  Hispaniola  was  very  unfavour- 
able. In  his  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  censured 
the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  settled  there  with  such  honest  severity  as 
rendered  hini  universally  wlious  to  them.  They  considered  their  own 
ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated 
>vith  hope  of  receiving  u  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must 
be  relinquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  ui  settling  his  projected  colony 
there.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Indians, 
that  was  rcpreHented  us  decisive  against  the  system  of  Las  Casas.  lie 
collected  in  Hisoaniola  a  good  nuniuer  of  the  natives,  and  settled  them 
in  two  villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrolled 
direction  of  their  own  actions,  but  that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode 
of  life  extremely  different  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civiliza- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming 
new  habits  at  once.  Dejected  with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  their  country,  they  exerted  so  little  industry  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  their  affairs, 
that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  incapable  of  being  formed  to  live 
like  men  in  social  life,  and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior  to  themselves  in 
wisdom  and  sagacity.§ 

Notwithstanding  all  those  circumstances,  which  alienated  the  persons 
in  Hispaniola  to  whom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some  concessions  and 
many  threats,  obtained  at  length  a  small  body  oT  troops  to  protect  him 
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and  bis  colony  at  their  first  landing.    But  upon  his  rieturn  to  Puerto  Kico. 
be  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate  bad  been  fatal  to  several  of  his 

})eopIe ;  and  that  others  having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to 
bllow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remamed,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in 
Cumana.  Ocampo  bad  executed  bis  commission  in  that  province  with 
such  barbarous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  others 
in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods, 
that  the  people  of  a  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which 
be  named  Toledo,  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a  desolated  countr}'. 
There,  however,  J. as  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though 
deserted  both  by  tL«3  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those  un^r 
the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best 
provision  in  his  power  for  tlie  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  followers  ,  ^ut 
as  his  utmost  ebbrts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men  who,  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into 
a  post  of  so  much  danger,  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  having 
discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled 
secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by  many 
injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  Uie  island  of  Cubagua.  The  small  colony  settled  there 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery,  catching  the  panic  with  which  their  coun- 
trymen had  been  seized,  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
to  the  borders  of  Darien.  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters, 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all 
his  splendid  schemes.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  oi  the  Domini- 
cans at  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Las  Casas's  negotiations  from  their  first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without 
interruption.  His  system  was  the  object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion ;  and 
though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own 
rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  he  promised  with 
too  sanguine  confidence,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which 
gave  rise  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  return  now  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  time.t 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as  the 
deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged  his  supe- 
rior, and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether  independent.;^ 
Under  his  prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured  thither  many  persons 
from  the  other  colonies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establish- 
ment or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of 
all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towards  that  quarter  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  these  circum- 
stances naturally  invited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An 
expedition  for  this  purpose,  in  which  activity  and  resolution  might  conduct 
to  sudden  wealth,  was  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age  than  the  patient 
industiy  requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufacturing  sugar.    Instigated 
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by  this  .s^)int,  several  oflicers,  who  had  served  under  Fedrarias  in  Darien, 
entered  into  an  association  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discoveiy.  They 
persuaded  Franscisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba, 
and  a  man  of  distir^uished  courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  their  cominandcr.  Velasquez  not  only  approved  of  the 
design,  but  assisted  in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were 
extremely  mdigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  purchasing  three 
small  vessels,  and  furnished  them  with  eveiy  thing  requisite  either  for 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot, 
Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral  Columbus,  they 
stood  directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
,  uniformly  maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty -firet  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  they  saw  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains  its  origmal  name 
of  Yucatan.  As  they  approached  the  shore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of 
people  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments  ;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  America  possessed  by  naked 
savages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their 
habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  mto  the  country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  laree  houses  built  with  stone.  But  they  soon  found  that,  if  the 
people  of  Yucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  their  coun- 
trymen, they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the 
cazique  had  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had 
posted  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  ^reat  boldness,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  flight 
of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  tne  fire  arms,  and 
so  surprised  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross  bows,  and  by  the 
other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cordova 
quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met  witii  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying 
off  two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small  temple  whicn  he 
plundered  in  his  retrc*. 

He  continued  his  cours>'  towards  the  west,  without  losing  sight  of  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  re- 
ceived them  more  hospitably;  but  the  Spaniards  were  much  surprised,  that  on 
all  the  extensive  coast  along  which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined 
to  be  a  larce  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river  [26].  As  their  water  had 
began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply  ;  and  at  length 
they  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues  beyond 
Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect  the  sailors  while  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  casks ;  but  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives 
rusned  down  upon  them  with  such  fury  ai.d  in  such  numbers,  that  forty- 
seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded  in 
twelve  difterent  places,  directed  the  retreat  with  presence  of  minu  equal 
to  the  courage  with  which  he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal  repulse, 
nothing  remained  but  tonasten  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces. 
In  thpir  papsnsre  thitlipr  they  siifforpd  thn  inrisf  cxqiiisifo  di«*rp=«  for  vnn' 
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oi"  water,  that  men,  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels,  and  ex- 
posed to.  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  bo  supposed  to  endure.  Some  ot' 
them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way ;  Cordova,  their 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba."* 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  it  con- 
tributed rather  to  animate  than  to  damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  discovered  an  extensive  countW,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cub^,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  possessed 
by  a  people  far  superior  in  improvement  to  any  hitherto  known  in  Ame- 
I'lca.  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  tney  had  brought  off  some  ornaments  of  gold,  not  conside- 
rable in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric.  These  circumstances,  related 
with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  desirous  of  heightening  the  meri* 
of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  romantic  hopes 
and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himseu  by  some  service  sb 
meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government  of  Cuba  in- 
dependent of  the  admiral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his 
own  expense  fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
cmbariced  in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  ^ven  to  Juan  dc 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  instructions  to 
observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover, 
to  barter  for  gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  to  settle  a  colony  in 
some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  pilot,  Alaininos, 
held  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
r.urrents  carrying  the  ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made 
was  the  island  of  Cozuinel,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
Miade  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they 
reached  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  desire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen,  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their 
ideas  oi^good  policy,  in  prompting  them  to  land,  that  tliey  might  chastise 
the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exemplary  rigour  as  would  strike 
terror  into  all  the  people  round  them.  But  tnough  tney  disembarked  all 
their  troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field  pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with 
such  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  would 
prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they  h;id  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America.  From  Potonchan  they  continuea  their  voyage  towards  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  casting  anchor  every  evening, 
from  dread  of  the  dangerous  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  m 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day  their  eves  were  turned  continually 
towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  ana  ^vender  at  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld.  Manv 
villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  which  they  could  distinguish 
houses  of  stone  that  appeared  white  and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  tney  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers 
and  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this 
country  resembled  Spain  in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  it  ^^e■w  Spain,  the  name  which  still  distinguishes  this  extensive  and 
opulent  province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  [27].  They  landed 
in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  Taba$co  [June  9] ;  and  die  fame  of  their 
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%iclory  at  i'oionchan  having^  reached  this  place,  the  cazique  not  onlj' 
ificcived  them  amicably,  but  bestowed  presents  upon  them  of  such  value, 
as  confirmed  the  high  ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
io  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  countiy.  These  ideas  were  raised  stili 
liigher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  where  they  iiext  touched.  This  was 
considerably  to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the 
of  Guaxaca.    There  they  were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to 


name 


superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed  them,  as  they  landed,  with  mcense 
of  gum  copal,  and  presented  to  them  as  offerings  tho  choicest  delicacies  of 
.heir  country.  "They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
visitants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  of  gold  of 
curious  workmanship,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousanc  pesos,  in  eichangu 
for  European  toys  ol  small  price.  The  two  prisoners  w  nom  Cordova  had 
u  nought  from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  but  as  they  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from 
file  natives  by  signs,  that  they  were  subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called 
Montezuma,  whose  dominions  extended  over  that  and  many  other  provinces. 
Ijcaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased, 
(trijalva  contmued  his  course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small 
island  [June  19],  which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there  the 
Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims, 
which  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this 
place  he  despatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  ofiGcers,  to  Velasquez, 
Avith  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveiies  which  he  had  made,  and 
with  all  the  treasure  that  he  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining  vessels, 
);roceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,the  countiy  still  ap- 
pearing to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijalva's  officers  contended  that  it  was  not  enougJ)  to  have 
discovered  those  delightful  regions,  or  to  have  perfOTmed,  at  their  different 
landing-places,  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  01  Castile,  and  that  their  glorj'  was  incomplete,  unless  they  pknted 
a  colony  in  some  proper  station,  which  miojht  not  only  secure  the  Spanish 
nation  a  footing  in  tiie  country,  but,  with  tne  reinforcements  which  they 
were  certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  five 
months  at  sea  ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and 
what  remainea  of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of^  the 
climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use  •  they  had  lost  some  men  by  death  ; 
others  were  sickly  ;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  ^vho  seemed 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave ;  and  they  were  under  the  government 
of  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to  act  against  their  invaders 
with  united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  circumstances  of 
disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too  perilous  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva, 
though  possessed  both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the 
superior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  such  a  great  plan.  He 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
his  voyage,  and  accomplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he  commanded 
enabled  him  to  perform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Oc'ober,from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about 
six  months  before.* 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hithcilo  made  in  the  New  World.  They  had  discovered 
that  Yucatan  was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the  gieat 
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continent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they  had  pursued  tlieir  course 
for  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at 
first  towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north ;  all  th  •  country  which 
they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As 
soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a 
person  of  confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to 
exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  '  een  discovered 
by  his  means,  ana  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Wlu^out  waiting 
for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  'urija'  a,  of  whom 
he  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful  that  he  was  re-'jived  no  longer  to 
employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful  armament  as  might 
prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was  now  intent  terminated 
in  conquests  of  greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  compared 
with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  were  hitherto  acquamted, 
may  be  considered  as  highly  civilized ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we 

Eroceed  to  the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those  which  wc 
ave  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New 
World  when  first  discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of  it  witli  which 
the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  acquainted.  •  j*  v  *: 
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TwEWTV-six  years  had  clasped  since  Columbus  had  conducted  the 
people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  During  that  period  the  Spaniards 
had  made  great  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  m  different  clusters  through  that  pail  oi 
the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America.  They  had 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without 
interruption  through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led 
them  to  observe* the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction; 
and  though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  further  towards  the  North, 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  neglected.  The  English, 
in  a  voyage  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in  another 
part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America  from  Labradoi 
to  the  confines  of  Florida  ;  and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas,  and 
viewed  the  same  regions.*  Thus,  at  the  period  where  1  have  chosen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  World,  its  extent  was  known  almost 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  America, 
the  great  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  dominions 
subiect  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiseovorer!. 
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When  we  conlemplale  the  New  World,  the  tirst  circumstance  that 
.strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth, 
no  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  the  obser>'ation  or  research  oi 
former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He  made  known  a  new 
hemisphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  end  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a 
third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  position. 
It  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude, 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  old 
continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  country  of  such  extent  passes  through 
all  the  climates  capable  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  lor 
yielding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the 
torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Nature 
seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  larger  scale  and  witli 
a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distinguished  the  features  of  this  country  by  a 

Eeculiar  magnificence.  The  mountains  in  America  are  much  superior  in 
ei^ht  to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of 
Quito,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
further  above  the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupendous 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in 
different  places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said 
to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds ;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder 
bursts  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting  snows  [28], 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportionably  large,  with 
which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards 
the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious 
channels,  that  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble 
arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water  [29], 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for  grandeur  than 
its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  America.  They 
may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the 
second  or  third  class  in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  Sea 
excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourable  to  commercial  inter- 
course. When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass, 
unbroken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
greater  part  of  it  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be 
debarred  from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean 
of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like 
Asia,  its  coasts  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  such 
as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotang ;  when  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  lai^e  and  fertile 
islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  ana  improvement.  In  all  these  respects 
America  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  tlovvs  in  between  North  and  South  America,  may 
he  rrin'5iderpd  ns  n  MoiHtnir.Tni^aii  son.  ■which  opens  a  maritime  rommevco 
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with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled,  fhe  islands 
(scattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  iit 
number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value.  As  we  stretch  along  the  ncitheni 
division  of  the  American  hemisphert ,  the  Baj  jf  Chesapenk  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  tne  navigator  far  into  the  inmrior  parts  ot 
provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive  ;  and  if  ever  the  pr(^)  =s  of  culture 
and  population  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  thf  climate  in  the  more 
northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's  Bay  may  '<;  come  as  subservient 
to  commercial  intercoui-se  in  that  quarter  oi  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  grc.it  portion  of  the  New  World  is  encovrtpassed  or; 
every  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays^ 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  iritei ii>r  pirts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  niimber  of 
large  rivers,  fed  by  so  ma/'y  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  sv.cb  various 
directions,  that  almost  r.Mthout  any  aid  from  the  hand  of  Industry  and 
art,  an  inland  navigation  mi"  be  carried  on  throun^h  all  the  provinces  from 
the  river  De  la  Plata  to  (be  Gui'ui'Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  nature  couiined 
to  the  southern  division  <  (f  A  .Heric  a :  its  noith'M  n  contin<":it  abounds  no  less  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almn.-'  to  tJ>e";  sourcesj  and  by  its  immense 


chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an  inlai 

and  commodious  than  inany  quarter  of  the  -^iol 

from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  th»t  *>i  C;s!ir<>mir5  oii  the  other, 

%vhich  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  tivo  pari  <  - " 

together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  adv;)iit;;:j< 


>  *  omnmnication,  more  extensive 
TSi  conntT:f<s  stretching 

the  Airierican  continent 
Their  coast  on  one 
sf Je  iS  washed  by  the  Aflantic  Ocrau,  m  the  vther  by  the  Pacific.  Some 
of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  scrr.e  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to  them 
all  the  cn>-nraercial  benefits  that  may  result  fiora  a  communication  with 
both. 

But  what  mnst  distinguishes  Af^'Prica  from  other  parts  of  the  earth  is  the 
peculJ-tr  temp<'rnture  or  its  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is 
subject  with  j- -nect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  We  cannot 
determine  with  i.>focision  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  eq^uator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  affected,  in  eome  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the 
extent  of  continent,  by  ie  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  many  other  ciioumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however, 
is  from  various  causes  lesr'  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
continent ;  and  from  knowir^  the  position  of  any  country  there,  we  can 
pronounce  with  greater  certainty  what  will  be  the  warmtn  of  its  climate, 
and  the  nainre  oi  Us  productions. 

The  maxims  wijcn  are  founded  upon  observation  of  our  hemirphere 
will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The 
rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions  which  should 
be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig 
should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  lancE 
situated  m  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frosts,  which  almost 
destroy  the  power  of  vegetation  [301.  As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
blessed  with  a  uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly 
to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  ot  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and 
winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.  If  we 
proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find 
the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  also  to  this  region  of 
the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded 
imder  a  ranopy  of  gray  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  tht» 
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sun.  without  obstructiiijj  iiis  friendly  influence.*  Along  the  eastern  coast 
of  America,  the  climate,  thoqgh  mere  similar,  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  consider&bly  milder  than  in  those 
<;(>iintiiea  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If  from  the 
ioiithen:  iro?*if.  we  continue  our  progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  American 
cor('i;:%rt,  we  me<:t  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and 
sciwr';)y  habitable  for  jold,  much  sooner  than  in  the  north.f 

V  anous  causes  ( >  iv  ,=ne  in  rendering  the  climate  of  America  so  extremely 
differR),"*  iVor::^  'hat  <!  (-y  ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
Amedi-a  fovaids  He  .  rth  be  not  yet  discovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
I  luch  nearer  to  (.be  pole  than  either  Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have 
u'li-ge  seas  to  the  nortii,  ^vhich  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  even 
when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less  intensely 
rold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in 
.AfTu  rica  the  !;)n^'  stiei  .'los  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole, 
.and  spreaas  out  immeiisely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains 
covered  with  fi'»w  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
■»v!fi  ',  iii  V  "sin^  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so 
im/'regna'  "u  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keenness,  which  it 
retr);i<«  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
Hiitigated  until  it  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  df 
North  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Eveh  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers 
to  tliat  quarter,  its  (lenetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  less  violent  than  sudden.  To  this  oowerful  cause  we  may  ascribe 
the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southern 
provinces,  in  that  part  of  the  globe.f 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  power  of  heat  in 
those  parts  of  the  American  continent  Avhich  lie  between  the  tropics.  In 
all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direction 
from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its  course  across  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  stretch  along  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  nath  collected  from  the 
sultry  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  burning  sands  in  the  African  deserts.  The 
coast  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  most 
i'urvent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone 
But  this  same  wind,  which  brings  such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  Amencaij  shore.  It  is  cooW  in  its 
passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a  reireshing  s;*!*  slIo*^ 
the  coast  of  Brazil  [3ll,  and  Guiana,  rendering  these  countrns,  thvH«$;l) 
among  the  warmest  in  America,  temperate,  when  comparesi  w  jtjk  i^w 
which  lie  opposite  to  them  in  Atrica  [32].  As  this  wind  advaJH>N!>  *»  \ftx 
course  across  America,  it  meets  with  immense  plains  c\>v«ir(><^  N^Vt^  m\^- 
netrable  forests,  or  occupied  by  lai^e  rivers,  marshes,  ;».'«*  >t<^-iv«tinsr 
waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  considerable  degrttj  of  Ifcn"^*  At  lengtn 
it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  st>uth  rtK\Highi  the  vvIk^ 
continent.     In  passing  over  their  elevated  and,  trozeu  ««tm»>ts,  it  is  so 


Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  tlie  climate  is  tempefwd.  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  ia  others,  bv  tlwir  extraordinary 


*  Voyage  do  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.    AnsonV  Voyag*,  |..T84.  '  An«on'»  Voyage,  p.  74 ;  and 

Voyage  de  (iuiros,  Chez.  Hist.  Gen.  dc8  Voyages,  toi»  .\iv.  (I.  -  \)\AXi\  Uial.  Natuij  del'Air, 

ii.3«5,  tc.  t  Charlevoix  Hist,  do  Nouv.  I'r,  Ui.  lt>5.  -uxU  des  Voyages,  lorn.  XV 

'its,  &c.       $  Acosta  Hiat.  Novi  OrbiH,  hb.  it.  c.  H.     Buiiu  >  U.-i  .N,uurcl!f,  &.c.  torn.  ii.Sl*  *c 
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humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enormoun  mountains  scattered  over  tliis  trad. 
The  islands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  ai;e  either  small  or  moutitainoust 
and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreshing  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordiiinry  cold  towards  the  southern  limits  of 
America,  and  in  the  seas  beyonci  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfying.  It  was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  continent,  tlisliii- 
guished  by  the  name  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  lav  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole.      The  same  prin-" 


ciples  which  acco'unt  for  the  extraordjnary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northri/i 
3  eiiiployed  in  order  tc)  explnlli  thai  which  is  felt 
adjiicf.'iil  iiijlillllcs.    The  iinnienHt;  extcnl  oftlic 
southern  coiilliiunt,  and  tlie  large  rivers  which  i(  poun  d  into  (|je  ocean, 


were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion thounusii.il  senaalldliiirniM.  and  l|ie  slill  more  uMf  oiiimon  apnennmccs 
of  fronen  seas  |u  that  region  of  (he  globe.  Riil  llii  liiiii|jsl(jii|y  p/l/llllflit  to 
whicli  such  Iniluence  was  ascribed,  having  heen  senrclied  jbr  In  v«l/j,  iilia 
the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an  open 
sea,  new  codectures  must  be  formed  Willi  resjiect  to  the  causes  of  a  tem- 
perature of  cliuiate,  so  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  experience 
m  countries  removed  at  the  same  distance  from  (heoppOHile  jiole  [;KJ]. 

After  contemplating  those  permanent  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
American  continent,  which  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  first  discovered,  as  far  as  llial  depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations 
of  man.  The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  extensive 
and  considerable!  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When 
we  survey  the  face  of  ||ie  habitable  globe,  li(»  sma|l  part  of  that  fertility  and 
beauty  which  weascriiie  to  the  hand  of  nature.  Is  Hie  work  lif  mini.  Ilift 
efforts,  when  continued  through  a  succession  of  ages,  cjiatige  the  appearance 
and  imp'ove  the  qualities  oT  the  earth.  As  a  greai  part  of  the  ancient 
continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and 
industry,  our  eye  Is  arcuslomed  lo  view  the  earth  in  that  form  which  it 
assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  the  resilience  of  a  numerous  race  of  men, 
and  to  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect 
of  nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast  regions,  there  were 
only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or  distinguished 
by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was  possessed 
by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correct  the  defects  nor  desirous  to  iiieliornlo  Ibe  condition  of 
hat  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries 
occupied  by  such  people  were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had 
been  vyithout  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers 
to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  many  of 
the  most  fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into 
marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling 
Ibrth  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  choked 
with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface; 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shnibs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great  pari  of 
the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  extend  from  the  bottoni  ot' 
the  Andes  to  the  sea,  still  remain.  The  European  colonies  have;  cleared  and 
rultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast  ;  but  trie  original  race  of  inhabitants. 
as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to  open  or  improve  a 
country  possessing  almost  every  advantage  of  situation  and  climate.  As 
ve  ad%ance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  nature  rontintie?- 
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to  wear  the  same  uncultivated  aspect,  and,  in  proportion  ah  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  increases,  appears  moi-e  desolate  and  horrid.  There  theioreats, 
though  not  encumbered  with  liie  s.i  ne  exuberance  of  vegetation,  ;ire  of 
immense  extent ;  prodigious  marshes  uvcrspi'jnid  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  ac  tivify  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the 
earth  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe  were  astonished  at 
Ihtir  lirst  entrance  into  Jhe  New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  wa.ste, 
soIK.iry,  afiiJ  iiliitiviling.  VVheii  llie  Kriglish  began  to  settle  in  America, 
tin  \  lormed  tlie  countries  of  wlii(  li  lliey  took  possession,  TTie  Wilderness. 
Noiiiiing  but  their  eager  expectation  of  finding  mines  of  gold  could  have 
indijced  the  8paniards  to  fieiielrate  through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
Aiiicilc.i,  wjiere  at  every  slip  tbfiv  ulinbtMit]  the  extreme  difference 
nelween  ifie  uiuiillivyled  fare  of  n,ilnre,|tj(l  l/iat  which  it  acquires  under 
|)li.', /iiimiiig  hand  nf  hiduslry  iind  art  r.!4]. 

'iiic.  jalyhilr  and  operntlpris  of  man  not  only  improve  and  embellish  the 
earth,  hut  renilj'r  It  tiinif-  wh'bl/jsome  and  friendlv  to  life.  When  any 
ifiginji  lies  fif:jtl«f  led  (incl  desil(i|[e  lit  riMllvnli'iii,  me  yir  sfngnates  in  the 
woods  ;  pul/Jn  <  /(hiihidoMH  arise  fioxi  the  Waters  :  /he  si/j/atf'  of  the  earth, 
loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  fe<)s  tiul  the  purjlying  innuento  of  the  sufj 
or  of  the  wind  ;  the  malignity  of  the  (lisle/iljjets  i(»|iiral  to  the  climate 
inoreases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engeiiu^tffil  A.(  ( ordingiy, 
all  the  provinces  of  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  ibunn  iii  hr 
remarkaoly  unhealthy.  This  the  Spaniards  ex^ierienced  In  every  expedi- 
lion  into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for  conouest  or  settlement. 
Though  by  the  natural  constitution  of  tlieif  bodies,  their  habitual  tem- 
jierance,  and  the  persevering  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much 
ioriiied  as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a  sultrjr  climate,  they 
felt  severely  the  fafal  and  pemirious  qualities  of  those  uncultivated  regions 
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y^  fiie  lafal  an(ij)e|niriousq 

through  whi(  h  (h(  y  »(i 

Oieiit  riimibers  w'erfe 
hjrh  they  were  Infected.    Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage  of  those 
mHn\ka,  tvere  not  exempted  fro/n  the  noxious  influence  of  the  climate, 


regions 

or  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  colonies. 

(he  iiliKrtown  and  violent  diseases  with 


ley  |0|iirned  to  Europe,  according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  such 
a  sickly  yellow  colour  as  indicated  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the 
ciMinlries  where  they  had  resided.* 

'J'he  uncultivate(f  stale  of  (he  New  World  affected  not  only  the  tern- 
'-iiatunt  of  the  air,  but  ijie  qualilies  of  its  productions.  The  principle  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  America,  and  the  varietv 
of  its  climates,  the  different  specie.i  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  mucli 
fcAver  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  islands 
theie  were  only  four  kinds  of  Quadrupeds  known,  the  largest  of  which 
did  not  exceeci  the  size  of  a  raobit.  On  the  continent,  the  variety  was 
greater ;  and  though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multi- 
plying exceedingly  when  almost  unmolested  by  mil,  who  were  neither  so 
numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidable  enemies  to  the 
animal  creation,  the  number  of  distinct  species  must  still  be  considered 
as  extremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery .f  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less  vigorous  in  her  pro- 
ductions. The  animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust  nor  so  fierce  as  those  of 
tile  other  continent.    America  gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as 


*  Goinara  Hi«.  c.  i20. 22.    Ovtedo  Hilt  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  v.  c.  10. 

p.  170.  t  Biiff?n  Hist,  Nntiirplle,  lorn.  ix.  p.  80. 
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calf  of'su  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  its  fiercest  heasts  of 
prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately  denominated  hons  r»nd  tigers, 
possess  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  tlie  ravenous 
cruelty  of  the  latter.*  They  are  inactivts  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistance.t 
The  same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the  growth, 
and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to 
such  as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  continent,  or  have 
been  transported  thither  by  the  Europeans,^  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.§  Most 
of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  pro- 
vinces wherein  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk 
or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favour^ 
able  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation  [36]. 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the  vigour  of  the 
more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation  and  mcrease  oi 
reptiles  and  insects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and 
those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and  corruption,  infest 
every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  multiply  faster,  perhaps,  in  America, 
and  grow  to  a  more  monstrous  bulk.  As  tnis  country  is  on  the  whole  less 
cultivated  and  less  peopled  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active 
principle  of  life  wastes  its  force  in  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The 
air  is  oAen  daricened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto  Bello  swarms 
with  toads  in  such  multitudes  as  hide  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guaya- 
quil, snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous.  Carthagena  is  infested 
with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the 
inhabitants.ll  In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have  at  different  times  corn 
sumed  every  vegetable  production  [37l,  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare 
as  if  it  had  been  burned  with  firp.  The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  ot 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orfnoco  and  Maragnon  teem  with 
almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature  which  the  power  of  a  sultry 
sun  can  quicken  into  life.lT 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished  by  qualities  so  con- 
spicuous and  characteristicai  as  those  which  we  have  observed  in  its  quad- 
rupeds. Birds  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affected  by  the 
changes  which  his  industry  ana  labour  make  upon  the  state  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  p^reater  propensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  anotln  r,  and 
can  gratify  this  instinct  of  thei  c  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger.  Hence 
the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds ;  and  oven  sijch  as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble 
those  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the. 
same  climate  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage  which  dazzles 
the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  its  colours;  but  nature,  satisfied  with  clothing 
them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denied  most  of  them  that  melody  of  sound  and 
variety  of  notes  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  contin^  t,  are  less 

•  Buflbn  Hist.  Naiur.  loni.  Ix.  p.  P7.    Mnregra\ii  Hist.  Nat.  Krazil,  p  290.  Buffon  U.sl 

N»tur.  U.  la.  203.  AcostaHigt.  lib.  iv.c.34.  Pisonis  Hist,  p  '  nerrera,dcc.  4.  lib.  iv.  r.  1.  lib. 
X.  c.  13.  1  Clmrchill,  V.  p.  6<JI.  Ovnltn  Relat. 'ifCnili,  CIiuk.Ii.  iii.  p.  10.  Soumrio  do  Ovicdo. 
0.14—22.    Voyage  du  DCS  MarchaiB,  iii.  290.  J  niitton  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  103.    Kalm's  Traveln 

1. 102.    Blet.  Toy.  de  Franco  Kquiuox.  p.  330.  ||  Vovat'c  di'  Ifllon,  toiii.  i.  p.  RO.    lb.  p  147 

Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 19.  ^  Voyage  d:  Condaniinc,  p.  Jfi*.  fiiimilla,  iii.  120, 4c.  Hlfit 
Gener.  de»  Voyages,  xiv.  317,  Diimont>Hnioirc»  sur  In  Louieiaisf  i.J03.  P.'inario  do  Ovfcdo.  r 
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splendid  in  their  appearance  ;  but,  in  compei.salion  tur  tltat  detect,  they 
have  voices  of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.  In  some  district* 
of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  un- 
favourable even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck  vritli  the  amaiing  solitude 
and  silence  of  its  forests.*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America, 
where  the  (Quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should  produce  the 
Condor  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk, 
in  strength,  and  in  courage.f 

The  soil  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America  must,  of  course,  be 
extremely  various.  In  each  of  its  provinces  we  find  some  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those  who  write  their 
particular  history.  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  moisture  and 
cold,  which  predominate  so  remarkably  in  ail  parts  of  America,  must 
have  great  inluence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lying  in  the 
same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  durir^  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires 
warmth  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  which  are  found  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  wish  to  rear  in  America  the  productions 
which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient  worla,  we  must 
advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as 
it  requires  such  an  increase  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  frigidity 
of  the  soil  and  climate  [38].  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics  are  cultivated 
with  success ;  whereas,  at  St.  Aueustine  in  Florida,  and  Charles  Town  in 
South  Carolina,  thoueh  considerably  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  thrive  with  equal  certainty  [39].  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  mis 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  by  a  people  of  little  industry,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  animals 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not  ex- 
hausted by  their  consumption.  The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and,  being  suffered 
to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom.t  As  trees 
and  plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water ;  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish 
it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone  on  enriching 
for  many  ages.  The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in 
America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state. 
When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  viigin  mould ;  and  in 
several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  in  diminishing 
and  wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state  nt 
for  profitable  culture§  [40]. 

Having  thus  surveyed  tne  state  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  considered  the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish and  characterize  it,  the  next  inquinr  that  merits  attention  is,  How 
was  America  peopled  ?  Bv  what  course  did  mankind  migrate  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other  ?  And  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a 
communication  was  opened  between  them  ? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  bom 

*  Bouguer  Voy.  ati  Perou,  17.  Chanvalon  Vnyage  i  la  Martinique,  p.  96.  Warrcn'a  Dcicript. 
Sutinam.  Oaborn's  Collect.  11.934.  Lcttrps  Edit',  xiiv.  p.  339.  Charlev.  Hist,  de  la  Nouv.  Francp. 
hi.  155.  t  Voyofie  de  Ulloa,  i.  363.    Voyafre  dc  Condaminc,  Yi:>.    Biiffon  liisl.  Nat.  xvi.  184. 

VoyaecduDeaMBr<:>iais,iii.390.        J  Bufl°on,Hiiit.  Natiir.i.343.    Kalm,i.]51.       ^  CharlevoU, 
Hi»^  3»  ^:c•lv.  t'ran  iii.  "105.    Voyage  du  Dos  Marrliai",  ili .  229.    l.(!rv  ap  de  Bry.  part  iii  p.  174. 
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the  same  suurce.  and  that  the  descendants  of  one  man,  under  tlie  protcctiuii* 
us  well  as  in  ooedlence  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and 
replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations 
reach  back  to  those  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the 
different  countries  where  they  are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the 
branches  of  this  first  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  elobc 
Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history 
is  extremely  short ;  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure. 
It  is  not  sui^sing,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  America,  who 
have  no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  concerning  wnat  is 
passed,  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original.  The 
people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  occupy  those 
countries  in  America  which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent  are 
so  remarkabljr  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search  among  them  lor 
such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended.*  Whatever  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  si^bject  is  derived  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but 
from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  discovered  a  New  World, 
removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance  and  manners 
differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  con- 
cerning their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  atteii- 
tion.  The  theories  and  spt^culations  of  ingenious  men  witn  respect  to 
this  subject,  would  fill  many  volumes;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chi- 
merical, that  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  if 
I  attempted  either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  have 
presumptuously  imagined  that  the  people  of  America  were  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  common  paveiit  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  formed 
a  separate  race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  their 
minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  survived  the  deluge  which 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah  ; 
and  preposterously  suppose  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  scattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth. 
There  is  hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  to  which  some 
antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour 
of  peoplini;  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phcenicians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in  ancient  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  this  western  world.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  tne  Nor- 
wegians, the  Webh,  the  Spaniards,  arc  said  to  have  sent  colonies  thither 
in  mter  ages,  at  different  periods  and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advo- 
cates stand  forth  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people ;  and 
though  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  resemblance  of 
some  customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  employed,  to 
little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  systems.  Those  regions  of  conjec- 
ture and  controversy  belong  not  to  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited 
province,  confined  by  what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly  probable 
evidence.  Beyond  this  I  shall  not  venture,  in  offering  a  few  observations 
which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much 
ri!^ta1cd  question 

1.  There    are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by  mere  conjecture 
to  account  for  tlie  peopling  of  America.     Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
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originallv  united  to  the  nncient  continent,  nrid  disjoined  from  it  by  tli<: 
shock  01  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others  hnvo  ima- 
gined, that  some  veswl  being  forced  from  its  course  bv  the  violeiM^e  of  a 
wfliterly  wind,  migiit  be  driven  by  accident  towards  tne  American  coast, 
and  have  given  a  beginning  to  population  in  that  desolate  continent.* 
But  with  rcapcct  to  all  those  systems,  it  is  in  vain  cither  to  reason  or  inquire, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they 
nuppose  are  banOy  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
happen,  wo  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  history, 
or  from  the  obscure  intimations  of  tndition. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain  than  the  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  oi'i;rinal  of  the  Americans  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient 
continent.  If  we  suppose  two  tribes,  though  placed  in  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a  climate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature, 
to  be  ill  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  their  improvement,  they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert 
the  same  endeavours  to  supply  tliem.  The  same  objects  will  allure,  the 
pame  passioas  will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will 
arise  m  their  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an  Asiatic  who  depends  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  chase.  A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  must 
nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plains  washed  by  the  Mississippi.  Instead 
then  of  presuming  from  this  similarity,  that  there  is  any  aiTinity  between 
them,  we  should  only  conclude  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  men  an^ 
formed  by  their  situation,  and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
live.  The  moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a  people  must 
change.  In  proportion  as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine, 
their  powers  ana  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part  of  the  earth,  the 
progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same  ;  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his 
career  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attains  the  industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  There  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful, then,  in  the  similitude  between  the  Americans  and  the  oarbarous 
nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other  authors 
attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  perplexed  a  subject,  which  they 
pretend  to  illustrate,  by  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affinity 
between  various  races  of  people,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  such  a  resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily 
arises  from  the  similarity  of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among 
every  people,  some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural 
waiit  or  desire  peculiar  to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of 
arbitrary  institution.  If  l)etween  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  tbt; 
earth,  a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  these  should  be  discovered, 
one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  connected  by  some  airinitv. 
If,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the 
seventh  day  to  religious  worship  and  rest,  we  might  justly  suppose  that  it 
had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage,  which  is  of  arbitral^  institution, 
from  the  Jews.  But,  if  it  were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated 
the  first  appearance  of  eveiy  new  moon  with  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  observation  of  this 
monthly  festival  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to  consider  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  that  joy  which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the 
planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  The  instances  of  customs, 
merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  are, 
indeed,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no  theoiy  concerning  the  population  of 
the  New  World  ought  to  be  founded  upon  them. 
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3.  The  tljeones  which  have  been  formed  wjtii  respect  to  the  original  of 
the  Americans,  from  observation  of  their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are 
no^  less  fanciful  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the  result  of  rational  inquiry,  nor  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  revelation,  they  must  needs  be  wilaand  extravagant. 
Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  human 
mind,  even  where  its  operations  appear  most  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a 
course  so  regular,  that  in  every  a^e  and  country  the  domimon  of  particular 
passbns  will  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  The  savage  of  Europe  or 
America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of  invisible  beings,  or  with 
inquisitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles  alike 
with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatience.  He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practices 
of  the  same  Rind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be 
impending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  secret  which  is  the  object  of  his 
curiosity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  superstition  in  one  continent  seems, 
in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that  established  in  tlie  other,  and 
both  authorize  similar  institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  But  without 
supposing  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant  nations,  or  imagining 
that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  insNnce^  seems  very 
amazing,  to  tne  natural  operation  of  superstition  and  i  .siism  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  dow  i  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  inquiij,  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent  which  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  those  arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  ir^enuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.  Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  America  were 
strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  inventions  which  were  almost  coeval  witli 
society  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  eariiest  periods 
of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  this  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  off 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  tlian  their  posterity, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For, 
although  the  elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst  the  violent 
shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the 
necessary  arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect 
these,  and  they  continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists. 
If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  to 
their  progenitors ;  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which  continued  to  be  unknown  among  theii 
posterity  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards.^ 

5.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
colony  from  the  more  southern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of 
the  rude^  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed  to 
have  visited  ?.  country  so  remote.  They  possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor 
it^enuity,  nor  power  that  could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them 
to  perform  such  a  distant  voyage.  That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia 
or  Africa  are  not  tlie  progenitors  of  the  Americans,  is  manifest  not  Mily  from 
the  observations  which  1  have  already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  oi' 
Ihft  most  simplo  ani\  nRr.es-.;irv  arts,  imt  fri">in  an  additional  circMmstaniv, 
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a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Petei-  drew  up  instructions  witii 
hb  own  hand  for  pnk.scuting  this  design,  and  gave  oroers  for  canying  it 
into  execution.* 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas  and  puraucd  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service  had  to  stru^le  with  so 
many  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Encouraged 
by  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning  a  successful 
voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eignt,  round  the 
north-east  promontory  of  Asia,  the^r  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers 
Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have 
destined  for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  manj'  disasters,  without  being 
able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Russian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape  [41]  ;  we  are  indebted  for  what 
is  known  of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
excursions  by  land.  In  all  those  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that  there 
are  countries  of  great  extent  and  fertility  which  lie  at  no  considerable 
distance  from  their  own  coasts.  These  the  Russians  imagined  to  be  part 
of  America ;  and  several  circumstances  concurred  not  only  in  confirming- 
thcm  in  this  belief,  but  in  persuading  them  that  some  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds  unknown  in  those 
naked  regions  of  Asia,  are  driven  upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind.  By 
the  same  wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries 
situated  to  the  east. 

After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  comparing  the  position  of  the 
countries  in  Asia  which  had  been  discovei'ed,  with  such  parts  in  the  north- 
west of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian  court  formed  a 
plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to 
engage  in  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 
Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at  the  small  village  of  Ochotz, 
situated  on  the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Though 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in 
constructing  them,  but  some  larch  trees :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
cordage,  the  sails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  tbeir  equipment, 
but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  through  the 
immense  deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  aloiio- 
I'oads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  at  last  surmounied  every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were 
imished,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New  World  in  a  quarter  where  it 
Iiad  never  been  approached.  They  shaped  their  course  towards  the  east ; 
and  though  a  storm  soon  separated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  atifl 
many  disasters  belell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not 
altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders  discovered  land,  which  to 
them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to 
their  observation,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  oi"^  the 
north-west  coast  of  California.  Each  set  some  of  his  people  ashore  :  but 
in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Russians  approached :  in  another, 
they  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The  violence 
of  the  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to 
quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  return  they  touched  at  several  islands 
which  stretch  in  a  chain  from  east  to  west  between  the  countiy  which  they 
iiad  discovered  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  fhe  North  Americans.    They 
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presented  to  the  Russians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  ot  peace,  which  is  a  symbol 
of  friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  a  usage  of 
arbitrary  institution  peculiar  to  them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have  been  frequented  since 
that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  relinquished  every  thought 
of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quarter.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  it  was  unexpectedly  resumed.  The 
sovereign  who  had  been  lately  seated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great, 
possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  her  illustrious  predecessor.  During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian 
empire  was  ever  engaged,  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakinjgs, 
to  which  more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  of  attending 
but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from 
the  eastern  extremi^  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenitzm  and 
Lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appointed  to  command  the  two  vessels  fitted  out 
for  that  purpose.  In  their  voyage  outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  course 
with  the  former  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands,  observed 
their  situation  and  productions  more  carefully,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  with  which  Behring  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though 
they  did  not  proceed  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  country  which 
Benrir.n;  and  Tschirikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  A  lerican  continent, 
yet,  by  returnin":  in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  «/f  theirs,  they  cor- 
rectea  some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and 
have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  navigators  in  those 
seas  [42]. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  continents  in  this 
quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence.*  Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the 
restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands, 
and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  continent.  The  distance  between  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands  and  the  nearest  land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Russians  discovered,  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka ;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands 
were  peopled  irom  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  aoout  admittiiig  that  the  Americans  may  derive  their  original  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  by 
steering  further  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  continent  of  America  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  Asia.  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  north-east  promontory  of  Asia, 
there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small  island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day. 
From  tliat  they  can  descry  a  large  continent  which,  according  to  their 
description,  is  covered  with  forests,  and  poiisessed  by  people  whose  language 
they  do  not  understand.!  By  them  ttiej  are  supplied  with  the  skms  of 
maritns,  an  animal  unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
never  found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on 
this  account,  we  might  conclude  tha*.  the  American  r.ntinent  is  separated 
from  ours  onJy  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
communication  between  them  would  vanish.  What  could  be  offered  only 
as  a  conjecture,  when  this  History  was  first  published,  is  now  known  to  be 
certain.  The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  and  traced  in  a  voyage  undertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and 
.TO  liberal,  and  conducted  with  so  much  professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre 
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upon  the  reign  ot  the  eovereiprn  by  whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to 
tneofiicei'S  intrusted  with  the  -execution  of  it  [431. 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that  an  intercourse  between 
our  continent  and  America  migfart  be  carried  on  with  no  less  facility  from 
the  north-west  extremities  of  Enrope.  As  eiriy  as  the  ninth  century  [A.  D. 
830],  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planter^  colonies  there. 
The  communication  with  thatcountry,aftera  long:  interruption,  was  renewed 
in  the  last  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted 
by  zieal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  this 
frozen  and  uncultivated  region.*  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  We  learn 
that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  America  by  a  \  ery 
narrow  strait ;,  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  conducts, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  united  ;t  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
<;ountries  nave  sr  e  intercourse  with  one  another ;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  perfecUy  losemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and 
mode  of  living;  ih^.t  some  sailors  who  had  acquired  the  Knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  th»  ■  veenlapdish  language,  reported  that  these  were  under- 
stood by  the  Esqu-mcu  t ;  'hat,  at  length  [A.  D.  1764],  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, well  acoiiainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders ;  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
the  same  people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.J 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  is  established,  but  tht  possibility  of  peopling  America  from 
the  north  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbarous 
age,  when  science  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed 
such  naval  skill  as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors, 
as  much  addicted  to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by 
land,  might,  at  some  more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voyage, 
and  settle  a  colony  there,  who?e  descendants  might,  in  progress  of  time, 
ini^ate  into  America.  But  if,  instead  of  ventunno;  to  sail  directly  from 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the  Norwe^iana  held  a  more 
cautious  course,  and  advanced  from  Shetland  to  the  Feroe  islands,  and  from 
them  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies ;  their  progress 
may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navigation  cannot  be  considered  as 
either  longer  or  more  hazardous  than  those  voyages  v/hich  that  hardy  and 
enterprising  race  of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  every  age. 

8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have  received  its  first  inhabit- 
ants from  our  continent,  either  by  the  north-west  of  Eu/ope  or  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  American  nations  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of 
Labrador,  migrated  from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Esquimaux 
are  the  only  people  in  America,  who  in  their  aspect  or  character  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  manifestly  a  race  ol' 
men  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  language, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life.  Thtir  original,  then,  may  warrantably 
be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I  havi^  pointed  out.  But  among  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  America,  there  is  .«uch  a  striking  similitude  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies  and  the  qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  the  influences  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in 
improvement,  we  must  pronownce  them  to  be  descended  from  one  source. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  can  eveiy  where  trace  the 
same  original  colour.  Loch  tribe  has  something  peculiar  which  distinguishes 
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it)  but  in  ali  of  tiicm  we  discern  «.-ertain  features  common  to  the  whole  race. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  eveiy  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  persons  or 
dispositions,  which  characterize  the  Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  rude  tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to 
the  natiom  settled  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  concluae  that  their  Asiatic 
[)rcgenitors,  having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  Russians 
lave  discovered  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually  oyer 
its  various  regions.  This  account  of  the  progress  of  population  m  America 
coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  concemii^  their  own  origin, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more  accuracy,  and 
merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of  any  people  in  the  New  World.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  their  ancestors  came  from  a  remote  country  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as 
they  advanced  from  this  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
same  route  which  they  must  have  held  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from 
Asia.  The  Mexicans,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  their  progenitors, 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  at  that  period,  exactly  aelineate  those  of 
fhe  rude  Tartars  from  whom  I  suppose  tnem  to  have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  Disquisition  which  has  been  deemed  of  so  much 
tmportance  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  America.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without  presuming  to 
decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  coniectures,  1  pretend  not  to  establish  any 
system.  When  an  investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  certain,  theie  may 
be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  are  probable.f 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  nations,  at  the  time  when 
they  became  known  to  the  Europeans^  deserve  more  attentive  conside^-a- 
1  ion  than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  '  ^er  is  merely  an 
object  of  curiosity  ;  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  imi-  ^rtant  as  well  as 
instructive  researches  which  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  Li 
order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  in  all 
those  various  situations  wherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  must  follow  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  ad- 
vanct  from  the  infant  state  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
We  must  observe,  at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding 
unfold ;  we  must  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers,  wat'h  the  va- 
rious movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  they  rise  in  his  breast,  and 
mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  tb^y  are  exerted.  The 
philosophers  and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and  llome,  our  gtiides  ia 
this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  had  only  a  limited  view  of  this 
subject,  as  they  had  hardlv  any  opportunity  of  surveying  man  in  his  rudest 
and  most  early  state.  In  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  w  jll  acquainted,  civil  society  had  made  considerable  advances,  and 
nations  had  finished  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they  began  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  Scythians  and  Geimans,  the  rudest  people  of  whom 
any  ancient  author  has  transmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account,  pofiessed 
Hocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,  and,  Vi-hen  com- 
pared with  mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
attained  to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enla/ged  the  sphere  of  contem- 
plation, and  presented  nations  to  our  view,  in  stages  of  their  pi-ogress, 
much  less  advanced  than  those  wherein  they  have  been  obser\'cd  in  our 
continent.    In  Arat^rica,  man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we 
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can  conceive  him  to  subsist.  We  behold  communities  just  beginning  to 
unite,  and  may  examine  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  human  I>eings  in 
the  infancy  of  social  life,  while  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of  its 
ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquishedf  their  native  liberty.  That  state  of 
primeval  simplicity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci- 
ful description  of  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoying  almost 
without  restriction  or  control  the  blessings  which  flowed  spontaneously 
from  the  bounty  of  nature.  There  were  only  two  nations  in  this  vast 
continent  which  had  emerged  from  this  rude  state,  and  had  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  acquiring  ^he  ideas,  and  adopting  the  institutions, 
which  belong  to  polished  societies  Their  government  and  manners  will 
fall  naturally  under  our  review  in  relating  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
the  Mexican  an  /.  fenivian  en«pires  ;  ana  we  shall  have  there  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  Americans  in  the  state  of  highest  improve- 
ment to  which  they  ever  attained. 

At  present,  c-ur  u.rantion  and  researches  shall  be  turned  to  the  small  in- 
dependf.ii'  ^.i''.,;.  \"hich  occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Among 
these,  tho-  ^  with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their  manners,  and 
institutior  e  tate  of  society  was  nearly  similar,  and  so  extremely  rude, 
that  the  „  :.  .jiination  of  savage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  Inagene- 
ralhist  ry  of  Am  -•"a,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  each  p  community,  or  to  investigate  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  members.  Such  an 
inquiry  would  lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  extent.  The 
qualities  belonging  to  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  have  such  a 
near  resemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  features. 
Where  any  circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  charac- 
ter and  manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  these 
out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfying  and  authentic  information 
concerning  nations  while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  true 
character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  requires  an  observer  possessed  of  no  less  impartiality 
than  discernment.  For,  in  every  stage  of  society,  the  faculties,  the  sen- 
tinents,  and  desires  of  men  are  so  accommodated  to  their  own  state,  that 
they  become  standards  of  excellence  to  themselves,  they  affix  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble  their  own, 
and,  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoynt?ents  to  v/hich  they  have  been  ac- 
customed are  wanting,  confidently  pronounce  a  people  to  be  barbarous 
and  miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members  of 
communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  other. 
Polished  nations,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  their 
knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and, 
in  the  pride  of  superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their 
ieelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  bee'  •  the 
lot  of  communities,  in  thnir  early  and  unpolished  state,  to  fall  under  the  ob- 
servation of  persons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  superior  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under  whatever  aspect  he  appears, 
with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye. 

The  Spaniards,  who  fii-st  visited  America,  and  who  had  opportunity  ol' 
beholding  its  various  icibes  while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any 
change  had  been  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse  with  a  race 
of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in  improvement,  were  far  from  pos- 
sessina;  the  qualities  requisite  tor  observing  the  striking  spectacle  presented 
to  their  view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  the}'  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which 
'hpv  belonged,  had  mn.lp  snch  prosress  in  true  crienre.  ns  inspire'  enlnrcr'"'^ 
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niitl  liberal  scnliuicnts.    'J'he  conquerors  of  (he  Ni;vv  World  were  mostlj' 
illiterate  adventurers,  destitute  of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have  directed 

1  those  with  which 
»er  or  struggling 
.  , .  'T  any  speculative 
niquiry.  Eager  to  take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opu- 
lence, and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  dc- 
Icnd  it,  they  hastily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order  oi  men,  form- 
•id  merely  "for  servitude  ;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  prolits 
of  their  labour,  than  in  inquiring;  into  the  operations  of  their  mmds,  or  tlu; 
reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  The  persons  who  penetrated  at 
!>ubsequent  periods  into  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and 
devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  did  not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  simi- 
lar character ;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a  high  degree,  but  so  uninformed 
;is  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  observing  or  descriliing  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity  but  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards  rendered 
their  accounts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after 
they  planted  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difference  in  opinion  aiosi; 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party,  solicitous  to  ren- 
der their  servitude  perpetual,  represented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  ol  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  or  of  being  trained  to 
the  functions  of  social  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  con- 
version, contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, docile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulations  might  be  formed 
gradually  into  good  Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as  I 
have  already  related,  was  canied  on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other, 
animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the  laity  espoused  the  former  opinion  ; 
all  the  ecclesiastics  were  advocates  for  tbe  latter ;  and  we  shaH  uniformly 
find  that,  accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he 
is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Americans 
far  beyond  truth.  Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust, 
and  to  receive  their  inforiuation  with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

Almost  ).wo  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America,  beforf 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  condition  and  characterof  the  Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tend- 
ed to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  human  species ;  might  enable  us  to 
fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  pi-ogress ;  and  lead  to  spe- 
culations no  less  curious  than  important.  They  entered  upon  tliis  new 
field  of  study  with  great  ardour  ;  but,  instead  of  throwing  li^ht  upon  thr 
subject,  they  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  involve  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide  ;  andbe^an 
to  erect  systems,  Wnen  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts  on  which 
to  establish  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  degene- 
racy in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World,  and  astonished  at 
beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race 
of  men,  some  authors,  of  great  name,  have  maintained  that  this  part  of 
the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  become  fit  for  the 
residence  of  man ;  that  every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  and  still  at  th-^  begin- 
ning of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  of 
a  more  ancient  and  improved  continent.*  Others  have  imagined,  that, 
tinder  the  influence  ot  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  onert'ates 
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the  principle  of  life,  rnari  never  attained  in  America  the  perfection  whicli 
belongs  to  his  nature,  Fiut  rf'tn-iinnd  an  aninial  of  an  inferior  order,  defec- 
tive in  tlie  vigour  of  )ii.->  lio  lily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind.*  In  opposition  to  both  these, 
other  philosophers  have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity 
and  excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  refinement ;  and,  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  a  warmtli  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to 
search  among  the  members  of  polished  societies.!  They  seem  to  consi- 
der that  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized. 
They  describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  such  rapture,  as 
if  they  proposed  them  for  models  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  These  con- 
tradictory theories  have  been  proposed  with  equal  » onfidence,  and  un- 
common powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted,  in  order  to 
clothe  them  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the  mtellipent 
observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have  visited  this  part  of  thi; 
globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
stiperficial  remarks  of  vulgar  'ravellers,  of  sailors,  traders,  buccaneers,  and 
missionarien,  we  must  often  pause,  and,  comparing  detached  facts,  endeavour 
to  discover  what  they  wanted  sagacity  to  obscne.  Without  indulgisip- 
conjecture,  or  betraying  a  propensity  to  either  system,  we  must  study  witii 
equal  care  to  avoid  tne  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  supercilious 
contempt  for  those  manners  which  we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquinr  with  greater  accuracy,  it  should  be 
rendered  as  bimple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he 
became  the  member  oi  a  community  ;  and  the  qualities  which  belong  tc 
him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be  known,  before  we  proceed  to 
examine  those  which  arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations.  Their  political 
union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  regulations  so  few,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  independent  agents,  than  as  inembei'S  of  a  regular  society. 
The  character  of  a  savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  infnienced  by  his  imperfect 
subjection  to  government  and  order.  1  shall  conduct  my  researches 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceeding 
gradually  trom  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  complicated. 

I  shxll  consider.  I,  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans  in  those 
regions  now  under  review.  II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their 
domestic  staae.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V.  Their 
system  ot  war.  and  public  security.  VI.  The  arts  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious  ideas  and  institutions.  Vlll.  Such 
singular  detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads. 
IX.  I  shall  com  lude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtue* 
and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  tfce  Americans. — Tl»e  human  IhhIv  is  less 
affected  by  climate  than  that  ot'  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are 
confined  to  a  particular  region  iu"  the  globe,  aod  cannot  exist  beyond  it ; 
others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  climate 
foreign  to  them,  ceast;  to  multiply  when  carried  out  of  that  district  which 
nature  destir»*t  to  Iw  their  mansion.  Even  such  as  seem  capable  of  being 
naturalized  wi  various  climates  feel  the  effect  of  every  remove  from  their 
proper  statMn,  and  gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour  and 
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perliection  pccuiiar  to  tiif  ir  spr.rif.«.  Man  is  the  only  living  creature 
vfhosc  frame  is  »t  i>nc»^  so  iiardy  and  so  flcxil>le,  that  he  can  spread  over 
the  wljole  earth,  i)ef»wie  tbr  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and  thrive  and 
multiply  under  every  climate.  Subject,  however,  to  the  general  law  of 
Nature,  the  human  ho&y  i«  nof  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate  ;  and  kvhen  exposed  to  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its 
size  or  vij!f.our  ^iiminisheR. 

The  first  app«»arance  o*  tlw  inha})itants  of  the  New  World  filled  the 
discoverers  with  auch  asti^Hshnjcnt  that  thev  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a 
race  of  men  different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Their  com- 
dexion  is  of  a  reddish  l)rown,  nearly  resembling  the  colour  of  copper.* 
The  hair  of  their  heads  is  always  black,  Ion":,  coarse,  and  uncurled.  They 
have  no  beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfectly  smooth.  Their 
persons  are  of  a  full  size,  extremely  straight,  and  well  proportioned  [44]. 
Their  features  are  regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours 
to  improve  the  beauty  of  their  nntural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies,  f  n  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  and  the  <  arth  yieldrd  her  productions  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  constitution  of  the  nativf  8,  otilhfr  braced  by  the  active 
exercises  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  cultivation,  was 
extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  forests  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  crcupation  of  many  tribes  was 
to' pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  gff  I'er  firmness.  Still,  however, 
the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strerijgth.  They 
resembled  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  febour  [45J. 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roused 
by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk 
under  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other  continent  wuuld  have  performed 
with  ease.t  This  feebleness  of  constitution  *Vfls  universal  among  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America  which  wo  are  surveying,  and  may 
be  considered  as  charaff  teristit  of  the  species  there.| 

The  beardlf  <s  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  American  seems  to 
indicate  a  defect  of  vigour,  orr  nsioned  by  some  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is 
destitute  of  one  sign  of  iijcii^iirid  wnd  of  strength.  This  peculiarity,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  NevV  VVorM  are  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  d'/ributed,  as  some  travellers  have 
supptHed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence.^  For  though  the  food  of  many 
Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  witn 
the  use  of  salt,  rude  trioes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on 
aliments  equally  simple,  without  this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
symptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  ot  the  Americans  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  natural  debility  in  their  frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  of  this  sus- 
picion. The  quantity  of  food  which  men  consume  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  Under 
the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in 
indolence  and  ease,  they  require  less  nourishment  than  the  active  inhabitants 
of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate, 
nor  their  extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of 
appetite  among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with 
observing  this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their  opinion, 
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the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortilicd  hermits:*  while, on  the  other  hnnd, 
the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiably 
voracious ;  and  they  aflirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a 
day  than  was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans.! 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more  striking,  is  the 
insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  ot' 
love.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  hie,  to  be  the  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness  and  ioy,  is  the  most  ardent  in 
the  human  breast.  Though  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue  on  some  occasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times 
of  procuriiw  subsistence,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to 
have  a  tencKncy  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every  othci' 
part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully  than  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  ol° 
desire  natural  to  his  climate ;  and  tho  most  uncultivated  Asiatics  discover 
that  sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe,  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an  amazing  degree,  strangers 
to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature.  In  every  pnrt  of  the  New 
World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  indifference. 
They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  attachment  which  takes  place 
in  civilized  society,  nor  of  that  ardent  desire  conspicuous  among  rude 
nations.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its  greateyt 
vigour,  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal 
of  a  less  noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  thf 
assiduity  of  courtsnip,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentleness-!  Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  errrpis'ng  their  astonishment  at  the 
dispassionate  coldness  of  the  America/:  y't:  <g  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex.§  Nor  is  this  res-  nc'  (o  be  ascrilwd  to  any  opinion 
which  they  entertain  with  respect  Ut  he  Jix  ;it  of  female  chastity.  That 
is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  sav  -^ge,  ar.o  .,u^gt'ft,ad  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  affection  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  tha  bodily  or  mental  qualities  of 
particular  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing: 
error,  than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  cause,  those  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many 
causes.  The  climate  and  soji  of  America  differ  in  so  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and  striking, 
tliat  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid 
desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of  political 
and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  "^hese  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  explanation 
of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  tin 
state  of  society  is  such  as  to  create  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
i>e  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry,  the  body  accustomed  to 
labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of  fatigue.  In  a  more  simple  stale, 
where  the  demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  ot 
nature,  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their 
proper  strength.    The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North  America,  the  two 

*  Ramuilo,  iii.  30*.  F.  300.  A.  Simnn Conqnista,  *c.  p.  39.  Ilakluyt,  iii.  468. 508.       t  Mcrrcra, 
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Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Correal,  li.  141,  KamuHio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Dcscr.  del  Gran  Charo 
71.  Falkner's  Deacr.  of  Patngon,  p.  135.  Lottere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratorl  II  Christian.  Felirr, 
I.  ."WS.  $  Chanv.ilon,  p.  .SI.     I.^ttr.    IViif.  torn.  xwt.  319.    Tcrtre,  ii.  377.    Vencras,  i>'. 
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ti?niii«rale  rcKiuofl  <»  ii»e  New  World,  who  live  by  huii(in)<,  may  be  deemed 
til  active  and  vigonuis  race,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isics,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is*  requisite 
to  procure  subsistence.  The  exniions  of  a  hunter  are  not,  however,  so 
regular,  or  un  continued,  as  those  of  ri'rsons  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civ  'izcd  life  ;  and  thoup'h  his  agilitv 
may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the  whole  inferior,  if 
imotlier  direction  were  given  to  the  active  powers  of  man  in  the  New 
World,  and  his  force  augnieni^ui  by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  deerefi 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  possess.  The  trutn  oi 
this  IS  confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hnrd  labour^  their  constitutions  become  robust, 
and  they  have  been  found  capable  ot^  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed 
not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  cither  of 
Africa  or  of  Europe  [46]. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been  observed  conceminc 
their  slender  demand  for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation,  as 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged 
to  exert  any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence,  or 
wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  other  men,  and  in  some  places,  it  has  struck  ooscrvers  as  remark 
ably  voracious.* 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
modifying  the  degree  of  attachment  between  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high 
civilization,  this  jiassion,  inflame<l  by  restraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and 
cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and  eugrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a 
simple  instinct  of  nature  ;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
the  most  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  susceptible  soothe  and 
agitate  the  soul.  This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  those,  who, 
by  their  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  cares  ana  labours  of  life.  Among 
persons  of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant 
toil,  the  dominion  of  this  passion  is  less  violent ;  their  solicitude  to  procuro 
subsistence,  and  to  ppDvide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little 
leisure  for  attending  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  intercourse? 
between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persoas  of  different  rank  in  polished 
societies,  the  condition  of  man  while  he  remains  uncivilized  must  occasion 
a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  amidst  the 
hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  where  subsist- 
ence is  always  precarious  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost  con- 
tinually engageii  m  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in  guarding  against  their 
attacks,  and  where  neither  <Jress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of 
female  allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women 
would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  imputing  this  solely  to  any  physical 
defect  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of  America  where, 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  some  further 
advances  which  the  natives  have  made  in  iniprovenient,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savage  life  are  less 
severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent. 
Striking  examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of 
great  rivers  well  stored  with  food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of 
Hunting  grounds  abounding  so  much  with  same,  that  they  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.   The  superior  degree^ 

*  Gumilla.  ii.  IS.  70.'J4'.    Lsfitai', ;  r.!'!.    Ornll^Churrh.  »i,  SL    Muratori,  i.  905. 
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of  securi^  and  affluence  which  those  tribes  etg'oy  is  followed  by  their 
natural  eaects.  The  passions  implanted  in  the  iniman  frame  l^  tte  hand 
<^  natine  acquire  additional  force ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  fonned ;  ^ 
women,  as  they  are  mora  valued  and  admired^  become  more  attentive  to 
dress  and  ornament ;  the  men  bejrinning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happiness  depends  upon  them,  nolonger  disdain  the  arts  of  winnimr  their 
favour  and  affection.  The  intercoune  <xf  the  sexes  becomes  very  <^imnt 
from  that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  countrymen ;  and  as  hardly 
any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gratification  of  desire,  either  bv  rel^ion  or 
laws  or  decency,  toe  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive.* 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Americans  hardly  any  of  them 
are  deformed,  or  mutilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All 
travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  celebrated 
the  unifimn  qrmmetiy  and  perfection  of  their  external  figure.  Some 
authors  search  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance  in  their  physical  conditkn. 
As  the  parents  are  not  exha'isted  or  over  fatigued  with  bard  labour,  they 
suppose  that  their  children  are  bom  vigorous  and  sound.  They  imagine 
tha^  in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconmied 
from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natural  fram ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  act^uire  a  juster  proportion  than  when  fettered  with  artificial 
restraints,  which  stint  its  erowth  and  distort  its  shape.t  Something,  without 
doubt,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operatkin  of  these  causes;  but  the  true 
reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations, 
lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that 
state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  loi^  aiid  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsistence 
are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  must  range 
over  extensive  countries,  and  dtift  often  frran  place  to  place.  The  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  eveiy  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women. 
:  The  distresses  and  hardships  of  the  savace  lif«>,  which  are  offeu  sudi  as 
; 'can  hardly  be  supported  bv  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatd  to  those 
~  of  more  tender  age.  hSmA  of  undertaking  a  task  so  laborious,  and  c  f  such 
long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their  ofl&pnng,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  ana  extin- 
guish the  first  sparks  of  that  life  which  tiiey  are  unabfe  to  chernh.^  Sen- 
sible that  only  stout  and  well  fonned  children  have  force  of  constitutioa  to 
struggle  throu^  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  natkms  abandon  and  destroy 
such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attentM)n.§ 
'.  Even  when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rieorous  treat- 
ment which  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  m  d^ose  who 
laboured  under  anj  oiWnal  fiailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood.||  Thus- 
in  polished  societies,  vniere  the  means  oi  subsistence  are  secured  with 
certainhr,  and  acquired  wr'h  ease ;  wheig  the  talents  of  the  mind  aiie 
often  of  mtnre  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body;  children  are  pre- 
served notwidistiuiding  their  defects  or  def(Hini^,and  grow  up  to  be  useful 
citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  socm  ^  they 
bom,  or,  becoming  a  burden  to^themselves  and  to  the  community, 


are 


Cannot  kxig  protract  their  lives.  But  in  those  provinces  of  the  New 
Worid,  wb«re,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eunqpeans,  more  regular  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are 
restrained  fit>m  laying  violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans  are 
so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  superior  perfectbn  in  thehr  fonn,  that 
one  should  rather  suspect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race,  from  the 
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uxiraordiiiaiy  uumber  oi  individuals  who  are  deformed,  dwariisfa,  mutilated* 
blind,  or  deaf.*'  ^ 

How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  may  be,  U  is  re> 
maritabie  that  there  b  less  variety  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New 
World  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  When  Columbus  and  the  other 
discoverers  first  vbited  the  different  countries  of  America  which  lie  within 
the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of  the  same 
complexion  with  tho«e  in  the  corresponding  regions  ot  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. To  their  amazement,  however,  ttey  discovered  that  America 
contained  no  m^roes jt  and  the  cause  of  this  sit^lar  appearance  became 
as  much  the  object  of  curiosity  as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.  In  what 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists 
to  inquire  and  descnoe.  The  powerfnl  operation  of  heat  appears  mani- 
festly to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  variety  in  the  human 
species.  All  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  of 
Afirica,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion.  All  the  torrid  zone 
in  Africa,  some  of  the  wanner  repxa  adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries 
in  Asia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.  If  we  survey  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  progress  from  cold  and  temperate 
countries  towards  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehe- 
ment and  unremitting  heat,  we  diall  find  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
their  skin  soon  begins  to  diminish ;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we 
advance ;  and,  alter  passing  through  all  the  successive  gracutions  of  shade, 
terminates  in  a  uniform  unvafjriiv.  black.  But  in  America,  where  the 
agency  <^  heat  is  checked  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have 
already  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  America  b  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that 
of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate 
observers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  veiy 
diffierent  climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  fiom  each  other,  have 
been  struck  with  the  amazing  similarity  of  their  figure  and  aspect  [47]. 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  one  standard 
in  fashioning  the  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient 
continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect  to  the  New  World,  and  America 
too  has  been  peopled  with  human  beii^  of  monstrous  and  fantastic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high  ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormoTis 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye  ; 
others  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  beads,  whose  eyes  and 
mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  ner  pro- 
ductions is  indeed  so  ^at,  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her 
fortuity,  and  to  reject  indiscriminately  eveiy  relation  that  does  not  perfectly 
accord  with  our  own  limited  observation  and  experience.  But  the  other 
extreme,  of  yielding  a  hasty  assent  on  the  slighest  evidence  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  bein^  strange  and  marvellous,  is  still  more  unbe- 
comii^  a  philosophical  inquirer ;  as,  in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to 
be  betrayed  into  error  by  their  weakness  in  believing  too  much,  than  by 
tfieir  arrogance  in  believii^  too  little.  In  proportion  as  science  extends, 
and  nature  is  examined  with  a  discerning  eye,  tue  wonders  which  amused 
ages  of  ignorance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning 
America  are  forgotten ;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain ;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  to  havr. 
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found  inliabitaliU  of  sinjiular  forms,  arc  now  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
people  nowise  difibrentTroin  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discussion,  be  rcgected  as  fabulous* 
there  are  other  accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of 
the  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  ntid  merit  more  attentive 
exambation.  This  variety  has  been  particularly  observed  in  three  different 
districts.  The  first  of  ttiese  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the 
centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity 
and  intelligence  than  we  shou'd  have  expected  to  find  in  an  iissociate  of 
Buccaneers,  discovered  there  a  race  of  men  few  in  number,  but  of  a 
singular  make.  They  are  of  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of 
a  teeble  frame,  incapable  of  cndurin§|  fiiligue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead 
milk  white ;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among  the  Europeans,  but 
without  any  tincture  of  a  blusli  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their  skin  is 
covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white  :  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  ara  of  the  same  nuc.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  singular  form,  and  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  pat  thev  see  clearly  by  moonlight,  and  are  ino8t  active  and  gay  in 
the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  tbund  some  perauiis  exactly  resembling  the 
white  people  of  Darien  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which 
Montezuma  had  collected.!  Hut  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  einpiro 
extended  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may 
be,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  coiutituting  a  distinct  species.  Among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the  characteristic 
features  and  qualities  of  the  white  people  oi  Darien.  The  former  are 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In 
Darien  the  parents  of  those  IV kites  are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  other 
lutives  of  the  country ;  and  tliis  observation  applies  equailiy  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  the  Negix)es  and  Indians.  The  same  mother  who  produces 
some  children  of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  tlie 
rest  with  a  complexion  peculiar  to  her  country.!  One  conclusion  may  then 
be  formed  with  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and 
the  Kackerlakes;  they  are  &  degenerated  breed,  not  a  separate  class  of 
men :  and  from  some  disease  or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
.ind  aubility  which  mark  their  degradation  arc  transmitted  to  them.  / 
decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  observed,  that  neither  the  white  pf < 
of  Darien,  nor  the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race  :  their  cuiluic.. 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  tlie  natives  of  their  respective 
countries^  [48]. 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inliabitants  diifering  in  appear- 
ance from  tlie  other  people  of  America,  is  situated  ir  .>  Ligh  northern 
latitude,  cxtendii^  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over  those  dreary  regions 
are  known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Esquimaux.  They  them- 
selves, with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority,  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Keralit  or  Men.  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  disproportioned  bulk, 
and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their  complexion  though  swarthy,  by  beuig 
continualhr  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European 
white  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America,  and  the  men  nave^ 
beards  which  are  sometimes  oushy  and  long.ll     From  these  marks  of 
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ilistinctiont  as  well  as  Iroin  one  otill  less  equivocal,  the  allinity  of  their 
language  to  that  of  the  Grecnlanders,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  ui  conhdence,  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  concemira;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
third  district,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are 
the  famous  Patagonian$,  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder 
tu  the  vulgar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes 
which  occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of  America,  which  extends 
from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper 
.station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro ;  but,  in  the  hunting  season,  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits 
wnich  separate  Tiena  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  first  accounts 
of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,* 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several  tribes  of 
.inimals,  a  disparity  in  bulk  as  considerable  may  be  observed.  Some 
laige  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
stature  and  streiu^th,as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  human  body,  nut  animals  attain  the  highest  per- 
foction  of  their  species  only  in  raifd  climates,  or  where  thev  find  the  most 
nutritive  food  in  greatest  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in  the  uncultivated 
waste  of  the  Magellanic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages, 
that  we  should  expect  to  nnd  man  pMsessing  the  highest  honours  of  his 
race,  and  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  size  and  vigour,  far  beyond 
what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  Tne  most  explicit 
and  unexceptionable  evidence  is  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact 
repugnant  to  those  general  principles  and  laws,  which  seem  to  affect  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its 
nature  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  several  persons,  to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have 
visited  this  part  of  America  since  the  t  .ne  of  Magellan,  and  have  had 
interviews  with  the  natives ;  though  some  have  affirmed,  that  such  as  they 
saw  we** .  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion 
from  measuring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead ; 
yet  their  accounts  vaty  from  each  other  in  so  many  essential  points,  and  are 
mingled  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  navigators,  and  those 
among  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have 
asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  e^ctraordinarv  size  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  [49].  The  existence  of 
this  gigantic  race  of  men  seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points  in  natural 
history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will 
choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  what  reason 
and  experience  have  discovered  concerning  the  structure  and  condition  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  ne  has  been  observed. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemiiiphere,  we  should  attend  not  odj  to 
the  make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  consider  what  degree  of  health 
they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the 
simplicity  of  the  savage  state,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or 
enervated  bv  luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
this  life  will  flow  on  almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his 
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days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old  age  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature' 
'We  find>  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rude 
peoptef  jberBons  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  indicate  an 
extraordinary  leng[th  of  life.  But  as  most  of  them  are  unacquainted  with 
the  i)rt  of  numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  foigetful  of  what  is  past,  as  they 
are  improvident  of  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age 
with  any  degree  of  precision.*  It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  their 
longevity  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  diversity  of  cUmates, 
ana  their  different  modes  of  subsistence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
every  where  exempt  fix>m  many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict  polished 
nations.  None  of  the  maladies,  which  are  tne  immediate  of&pring  of 
luxury,  ^ver  visited  them  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages  by 
wbi^  to  distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed,  he  is  bom  to 
suffer ;  and  his  diseases  in  the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are, 
like  those  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode  of  life, 
more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and  nourishes  distempers 
of  one  species,  the  rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
anoUier.  As  men  in  this  state  are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  precarious,  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to 
exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth 
aflbrds  to  them  its  productions  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsiderate 
gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other,  are 
equally  pernicious.  For  though  the  human  constitution  may  be  accustomed 
by  hani^  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and  then  to 
gorge  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are  at  some  seasons 
imjpaired  bj  what  they  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food ;  at  others  they  are 
awcted  with  disorders  arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross 
aliment  These  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  theirroodeof  subsisting,  and  cut  off  considerable 
numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  .  They  are  likewise  extremely  subject  to 
consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,!  brought  on 
by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  whicn  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war ;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are 
continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue  violently 
assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies,  intemperance  undermines 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal 
effect,  or  tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  former  is 
certainly  most  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach 
only  a  few  members  in  any  community ;  the  distresses  of  savage  life  are  felt 
by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  veiy  minute  inquiry,  the  general  period 
of  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well  regulated  and  industri- 
ous societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  which,  in  this  life, 
offended  Ifeaven  chastens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to  iheir  conquerors, 
they  have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs,  but,  by  adding  this 
calamity  to  those  which  formerly  imbittered  human  hfe,  they  have,  pemaps, 
more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  country  in 
which  it  first  raged,  or  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  ^read  over  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan,  and 
sopnetiines  the  French  disease.    At  its  first  appearance,  the  infection  was 
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ao  malignant,  its  symptoms  so  violent,  its  operation  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to 
ba£Be  all  the  efforts  oi  medical  skill.  Astonishment  and  tenor  acoxnpanied 
this  unknown  affliction  in  its  progress,  and  men  b^an  to  dread  the  extinction 
of  the  human  race  by  such  a  cruel  visitatkm.  Experience,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to 
cure  or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  During  the  course  of  tvtro  centuries  and  a 
half,  its  virulence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Eorope  for  some  centuries, 
it  may  waste  its  force  and  disappear ;  and  in  some  happier  age,  this 
western  infection,  like  that  from  the  east,  may  be  known  only  by  descrip- 
tion [601. 

(I.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  the  bodily  constitution 
of  the  Americans,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  individual  advances  from  the  inio- 
rance  and  imbecility  of  the  infant  state  to  vigour  and  maturity  of  under' 
standing,  something  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the 
species.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  during  which 
.sevenil  powers  of  the  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective 
in  their  operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of 
man  is  simple  and  rude,  this  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
move  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its  intellectual  powers  are 
extremely  limited ;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both 
these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and  most  unimproved 
of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  amoi^  polished  natioas,  is  called  speculative  reasonii^or  research, 
Is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  Mcomes  the 
occupation  or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man  be  so  far 
improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  certamty,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects  imme- 
diately conducive  to  his  preservation  or  eiijoyment.  Eveiy  thing  beyond 
that  escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a 
meie  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him  ;  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression.*  There  are  several 
people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be  capable  of 
iorming  an  arrangement  for  futurity  ;  neither  their  solicitude  nor  their 
foresight  extends  so  far.  They  follow  uiiuoly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite 
which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of  distant  consequences,  and 
even  of  those  removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate  apprehension. 
While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister 
to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the 
object  of  some  immediate  want.t  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
a  Caribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  goto  rest,  no  consideraticMi  will  tempt 
him  to  sell  his  hammock,  cut,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy .{  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  impression  of 
what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him  aeainst  the  inclemency  of  the 
succeedit^  season ;  but,  as  soon  as  die  weather  becomes  mild,  he  foigets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  until  the  return 
of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it.§ 

If  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly  the  most  simple,  the 
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reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  destitute  of  culture,  difiers  so  little  from  the 
thou^tless  levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident^  instinct  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  diiectiooi  cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  objects 
towards  which  reason  turns,  and  the  disquisitions  in  which  it  engages, 
roust  depend  upon  the  state  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  are  suggested 
by  hSs  necessities  and  desires.  Disquisitions,  which  appear  the  most  ne- 
cessary and  important  to  men  in  one  state  of  society,  never  occur  to  those  in 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is 
deemed  an  essential  and  elementary  science :  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  histoiy.  But  among  savages,  who  have  no  property  to 
estimate,  no  hoarded  ireasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multipficity 
of  Ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and  useless  art.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  further  than  three ;  and  have  no 
denomination  to  distinguish  any  number  above  it.*  Several  can  proceed  as 
far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any 
number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that 
it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  reckoned.!  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations  while  extremely 
rude,  seem  to  be  unacquaint'^d  with  the  art  of  computation.^  As  soon,^ 
however,  as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  Uiat  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them,  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any 
people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  their  improvement.  The  Iroquoiseyin  North  America,  as  they  are  much 
m<N«  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect ;  though  even  their 
arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  in  their  petty  transactions 
they  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher  number.§  The  Cherokee,  a  less 
considerable  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a 
hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  the  several  numbers;  the 
smaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten||  [51]. 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  amoi^  rude  nations 
is  still  more  limited.  The  first  ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such 
as  he  receives  by  the  senses.  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  whi^  in  the  savage 
state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  this  avenue. 
The^  objects  around  him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  a^ipetites,  attract  his  notice ; 
he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considering 
them  under  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and 
detached,  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  con- 
templates their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere,  nor 
bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  concerning  them. 
Thus  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  Uie  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
unioerial,  or  ahftract,  or  of  r^fleetion.  The  range  of  his  understandii^ 
must,  of  course,  be  very  confined,  and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed 
merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  ruder 
nations  of  America,  that  their  languages  (as  we  shall  aftertvards  find)  have 
not  a  word  to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  7¥me, 
tpaee,  tubriance,  ^d  a  thousand  terms,  which  represent  abstract  and 
universal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  to  them.f  A  naked  savage, 
cowering  over  the  fire  m  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  few 
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branches  which  afford  him  a  temporaiy  shelter,  baa  as  little  inclination  at 
capacity  for  useless  speculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not  bevond  what 
relates  to  aniinal  life  ;  and  when  they  are  not  directed  towards  some  of 
its  concerns,  his  mitid  is  totally  inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extraor- 
dinary effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  m  requisite,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  simple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom 
roused  to  any  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant 
and  unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  jplains  of 
South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several 
fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  unexprcssive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ignorance  of  subjects  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  which  sbould 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  sucb  impression  upon  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they  considered 
them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that  they 
belonged  to  the  human  sfiecies.*  It  required  the  authority  of  a  papal 
bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  Americans 
were  capable  of  the  functions  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity.! 
Since  that  time,  persons  more  enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  discoverers 
or  conquerors  ot  America,  have  had  an  opportunity  o(  contemplating  the 
most  savage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  astonished  and  humbled 
ivith  observing  how  nearly  man  in  this  condition  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  procured 
with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with 
greater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents  and  sharpens  their  inven- 
tion, so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and  improved. 
The  North  American  tribes,  and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  tne  tem- 
perate regions  in  tlie  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlarged  understandings,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of 
those  seated  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  M aragnon  and  Orinoco. 
Their  occupations  are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But  even  among  them, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and, 
unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savage,  are 
held  in  no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not 
engaged  in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter 
away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other 
subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occupying  their  minds.| 
If  even  amoi^  them  reason  is  so  much  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  and 
never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  the  foundaticm  of  science,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state  are  dei^titute 
of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour 
and  enlargement. 

From  me  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the  mind  are  (evr,  and  on 
most  occasions  languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives  which  rouse 
men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere  in  fa- 
tiguing exertions  of  their  ii^enuity  or  strengtn,  we  shall  find  that  they  arise 
chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portunate ;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation,  and,  in  order  to 
f  ratify  them,  invention  must  be  always  on  the  stretch,  and  industiy  must 
e  incessantly  employed.  But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and 
where  a  favourable  climate  yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to 

f  ratify  them,  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion, 
lence  the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their  life  in  a  listless 
indolence.    To  be  free  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment 
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towaxda  wltich  they  Mpirc.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocki,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect  idleness,  without 
chanifinf  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  er  utterii^ 
a  single  word.* 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour  that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good 
nor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally 
indifferent  to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  and  taking  no  precaution.9 
to  avoid  the  one  or  to  secure  the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may 
rouse  them  ;  but  as  they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever  will  ap- 
pease its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertions  which  these  occasion  are  of 
short  duration.  Destitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  they 
feel  not  the  force  of  those  powerful*  springs  which  give  vigour  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  uige  the  patient  hand  of  industry  to  perse- 
vere in  its  efforts.  Man.  '  >ome  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  so 
rude  that  we  can  disc  uu  effects  of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  ot 
understanding,  which  should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded, 
liike  the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has  erected  no  ha- 
bitation to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  he  has  taken 
no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence  ;  he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  ; 
but  roams  about  as  led  m  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  the  eartli 
brings  forth  in  succession  ;  and  in  quest  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the 
forest,  or  of  the  fish  whicn  he  catcnes  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some  tribes.  Man  cannot 
continue  long  in  this  state  of  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He  was 
made  for  industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  thf! 
necessity  of  his  condition,  ui^e  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  Accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  effi>rts  are  employed,  anid  some  previous  orecautions  are 
taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  regular  industry  is  begun, 
and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predomi> 
nates.  Even  among  those  more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  igno- 
minious and  degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man 
will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  women.  One-half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  whfle  the 
other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations. 
Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it  is  no 
less  limited.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence, during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fishing ;  durii^  another,  on  hunt- 
ing; during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
lience  has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  seasons,  and 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  tneir  consumption,  or  are  so 
incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appeti  as,  that,  from  their  inconsi- 
derate waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  the 
rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one  year  does  not  augment 
their  industry,  or  render  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.t 
This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance 
and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage 
of  savage  life  j|  and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is 
then  least  solicitous  about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  satis- 
fymg  diem  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cult [SjJ. 

IR.  After  viewmg  the  bodily  cmistitution  of  the  Americans,  and  cqr>> 
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teniplating  tiw  ixiwen  of  their  mindi,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of 
inquiry,  to  consider  them  as  united  tof^ether  in  society.  Hitherto  our  r»- 
flearches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  understanding  lespectiiw 
themselves  as  individuals ;  now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  the^ 
sensibility  and  aflection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  human  associa- 
tion. The  union  of  the  sexes  among  different  animals  is  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  re.>ring  their  off- 
spring. Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  ot  inlancy  is  thort,  and  the 
young  soon  acquire  vigour  or  agility,  no  [tennanent  union  w  formed.  Na- 
ture commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  tenderness,  without  any  other  assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But 
where  the  state  of  infancy  is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  juint  assiduity  of 
Mith  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their  feeble  progeny,  thei'e  a  more  mti- 
mate  connexion  takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy 
of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he 
is  dependent  during  a  much  longer  period  on  the  care  and  foresight  of  hi^ 
parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  solemn  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  A  general  state  of  pro- 
niiacuous  intercourse  between  the  Kexes  never  existed  hut  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts 
and  industry,  lead  a  bard  precarious  life,  tne  rearing  of  their  progeny  de- 
mands the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had 
not  been  farmed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
l)een  preserved.  Accordingly  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes, 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rights 
of  nianiage  were  understood  and  recognised.  In  those  districts  where 
subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family  was 
great,  the  man  confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile^ 
provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred  with  the  influence  of 
climate  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.* 
In  some  countries  the  marriage-union  subsisted  during  life  ;  in  others,  the 
impatience  of  the  Americans  under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  veiy 
slight  pretexts,  and  often  without  assigning  any  cause.t 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  the  obligation  of  this 
contract,  either  as  perpetual  or  only  as  temporary,  thr  condition  «)f  women 
was  equally  humiliating  and  miserable.  Whether  man  has  been  improred 
by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  society,  h  a  question  which,  in 
Ibe  wantonness  of  disputation,  has  been  agitateJ  among  philosophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners,  for  a 
happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  To 
despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex  is  a  characteristic  of  the  savage  state 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  in 
courage,  the  chief  manes  of* pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats  woman, 
as  an  inferior,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps  from^  that  coldness 
and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their  constitution, 
add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  travellers 
save  been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women. 
It  is  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness 
and  attachment  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  a 
union  of  affection  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes  among  them  the 
unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.    It  is  the  observatbn  of 
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an  author  whose  opiaioru  are  dcMrvedly  of  great  weight,  that  wherever 
wive.i  are  purchaaed  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed.*  They 
become  the  property  ami  the  slaves  of  those  who  buy  them.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries 
where  refinement  has  made  some  progress,  womnti  when  purchased  am 
excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept  under 
the  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  natioiu  they  are  degnidcd 
to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many  people  of  America  the  marriage 
contract  ia  properly  a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commercial 
transactions  as  take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  &ny  object  which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  some  places, 
the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid 
whom  he  courts ;  in  others  he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in 
cultivating  their  fields  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he  offers  pnisents 
of  such  things  as  are  deemed  moat  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness 
or  rarity.t  In  return  for  these  be  receives  his  wife  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among  savages,  leads  him  to  con- 
sider her  aa  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  |>urchased,  and  whom  he  has 
a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpolishsd  nations,  it  is  true,  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy  which  fail  naturally  to  the  share  of  women 
are  so  many,  that  they  arc  subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  morn 
than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But  in  America  their  con- 
dition is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depression  so  complete,  that 
servitude  b  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife 
among  most  tribes  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  eveiy 
office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or 
spend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toil. 
Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without  pity^  and  services  are  received 
without  complacence  or  eratitude.l  Every  circumstance  reminds  women 
of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords  with  rever- 
ence ;  they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  oeiiigs,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  eat  in  their  presence.§  There  are  districts  in  America  where  this  domi- 
nion is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  in  a  wild  emo- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their 
infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
they  knew  thev  were  doomed.il  Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is 
perverted.  That  state  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
human  species,  in  order  to  sol\en  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity,  is 
rendered  so  unequal  as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to 
servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state  of  depression,  that 
women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  being  prolificIT  The  vigour  of  their 
constitution  is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  savage  life  are  so  numerous  as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautions 
inorder  to  prevent  too  rapidan  increase  of  their  progeny.  Among  wandering 
tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chielly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother 
cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child  until  tne  first  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care 
Fivrn  this  motive,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  women  to 
suckle  their  children  durinj^  several  years  ;**  and,  as  they  seldom  marry 
early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  before  they  can  finish  the  long 
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but  necKisary  attemlnncH  upon  two  or  three  children.*  Amonic  itninc  of 
the  least  ponahod  trilMs,  whoac  iiMlustryr  and  foresittht  do  not  extendi  lo  far 
Of  to  make  any  regular  provision  for  tueir  own  subsistence,  it  is  a  maxim 
not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing  >nore  than  two  children  ;t  and  no 
such  numerous  families  as  arc  frequent  in  civilized  societies  are  to  be 
found  amonf(  men  in  the  savaf^e  state.^  When  twins  are  bomi  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  nut  f(|^ual  tu  the  task  of  rearing, 
both§  [:>•)].  When  a  mothrr  dies  while  she  is  nursiiiK  a  child,  all  hope  ot' 
preserv  in(;  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same  Krav«>lt 
As  thf  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident 
indolence,  the  difficulty  of  sustainirar  their  children  becomes  so  icreal  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  uestroy  them.f  Thus  their  experience 
of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  hartlships  of 
sav;)ge  life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  tho  Americans,  and 
siioprcsses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

But  thougli  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of  America  thus  to  set 
liounda  to  the  increase  of  their  families,  <l>t<y  nm  not  deficient  in  affection 
.'tnd  attachment  to  their  offspring.  They  (.■•:!  ihc  pow  r  of  this  instinct  in 
its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue  feel;ic  and  helpless,  no 
I)eople  exceed  them  in  tenderness  and  cure.**  But  in  rude  nations  the 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than 
in  polished  societies.  When  men  must  be  trained  to  the  various  functions  of 
civil  life  by  previous  discipline  and  education^  when  the  knowledge  of  abstruse 
sciences  must  be  taught,  and  dexteritv  in  intricate  arts  mustue  acquired, 
l)efare  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  nis  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infmcy,  but  extend  to  what  is 
more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child  in  the  world.  Even  then  his 
solicitude  dues  not  terminate.  His  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and 
his  wisdom  and  experience  still  prove  useful  guides.  Thus  a  permanent 
connection  is  formed ;  parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  resjpect 
returned,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  Rut  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinctive  fondness  of  animals, 
ceases  aliDost  entirtily  as  stmn  as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  in- 
struction tits  them  fur  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The 
parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when  they  have  conducted 
their  children  through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards 
at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tender  age,  they  seldom  advise  or  admonish, 
they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute  masters 
of  their  own  actions.tt  In  an  American  hut,  u  father,  a  mother,  and  their 
posterity,  live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  accident,  without  seeming 
to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually  arising  from  this  connection.||; 
As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the  continuance  of  attention  or  good  offices, 
the  recollection  of  benefits  received  hi  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it. 
Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of 
America  are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their 
parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  tlian  other  persons.  They  treat 
them  always  with  neglect,  and  oAen  with  such  harshness  and  insolence  as 
to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  theirconduct  with  horror.§§  Thus 
the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  as  they  result 
necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  that  period  of  hb  progress, 

*  Cbftriev.  iil.  303.  Diimont,  M^m.  Bur  Loulalane,  ii.  370.  Deny'i  Iliit.  Naiiu.  de  TAm^rique, 
Jcc.  11.363.  Cbarlev.  HUt.  de  ParaR.  ii.  493.  t  Ttcho'i  Account  of  Paiantuay,  fcc.  Church. 
Collect,  vi.  lOa  Lett.  Edif.  xuiv.  300.  Lozano  Deacr.  09.  %  Maccltur'a  Journal,  63.  ^  Leu. 
Edir.z.90O.  II  Tharlev.  iii.  368.  Lett.  EdUT.  z  800.  P.  Melch.  Hemaudez  Munior.  de  Che- 
riqul.  Colbert.  Collect.  OrlR.  Pap.  1.  IT  Venega'a  Hist.  ofCallfom.  i.  83.  **  Guintlla,  1.  'ill. 
Blet.30O.  tt  Clmrlev.  ilt.373.  Biet.  390.  Oumilla,  1.  S12.  Lalttau,  i.  603.  Creuxll  Hist. 
Canad.  p.  71.    Fernandez,  Kulac.  Hist,  de  lot  ChequiU  33.  U  Cliarlev.  Hiit.  N.  Fr.  Ul.  Sf73. 

«$  Oumilla,  I.  919.  Tertrc,  li.  376.  Charley.  Hiat.  de  N.  France,  ili.  309.  Charlev.  Hlit.  da 
Patag.  I.  115.  Lozano niscrlpt.  d.>I  Oran.  Chaco.  p.  6S.  100. 101.  Fcrnand.  Relac.  Miitor.  d<! !wi 
Ch»'n«lt.  436. 
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affect  the  two  capital  relations  in  domestic  life.  They  reitder  the  union 
between  husband  and  w  ife  unequ  A  They  shorten  the  duration  and  weaken 
tlie  force  of  the  connection  between  parents  and  cliildren. 

IV.  Froni  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the  transition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  civil  government  and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In 
every  inquiiy  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united  together  in 
society,  the  first  object  of  attention  should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. 
iVccordii^ly  as  that  varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different.  The 
institution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes  which  subsist  chiefly 
by  fishing  or  hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  hut  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  any  species  of  property,  will  be  much  more  simple  than  those 
which  must  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  industiy ; 
and  a  right  of  property,  not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  soil  itself,  is 
completely  ascertamed. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  belong  to  the  former 
class.  But  though  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  savage,  tne  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the  art  of  pro- 
curing to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  subsistence  were  very  unequal. 
On  the  extensive  plains  of  South  America  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest 
states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or  perhaps  can  exist.  Several 
tribes  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  subsistence.  They 
discover  no  solicitude,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert 
any  industry  to  secure  what  is  necessaiy  for  their  support.  The  Topayers, 
of  Brazil,  the  Gvaxerot,  of  Tierra  Firmc,  the  Catgiias,  the  Moxos,  and 
several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  eveiy  species  of 
cultivation.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc, 
of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity, 
or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the  earth  produces 
spontaneously ;  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  seeds  which  they  gather  in 
the  woods ;  tc^ether  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil  moistened  by  frequent 
rains,  supply  them  with  food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*  At  other 
times  they  subsist  by  fishing ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  minis- 
ters in  this  way  to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  America 
abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes  and 
marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters  are  filled  with  all 
the  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  catched  without  art  or  industiy  [64].  In  others,  the  na- 
tives have  discovered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of 
certain  plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated  that  they  float  on  the 
surface  and  are  taken  with  the  hand  [55],  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  preserve  them  without  salt,  by  drying  or  smoking  them  upon 
hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.f  The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
such  profusion,  j  I"  this  part  of  the  globe  hunting  seems  not  to  have  been 
the  first  employment  of  men,  or  the  first  effort  ot  their  invention  and  la- 
bour to  obtain  food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  became  hunters ; 
and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  ac- 
tivity or  talents  with  tliose  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  to 
possess  neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenuity.    The 


*  Nieubcflr.  Hist,  of  Brazil.  Churcli.  Coll.  i).  134.  Simon  Conquista  de  TiRira  Firmi,  p.  166. 
Techo,  Account  of  Paiapuuy,  h.e.  Cliurch.  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  2.1.  384. 10.  190.  Lozano,  De- 
acrip.  del.  GranChaco,  p.  81.  Ribaa  HiRtor.  de  los  Triiuiilbg,  &c.  u.  7.  t  Condam.  159.  Ga 
milla,  U.  37.  Lettr.  Edif.  14.  199.  23.  328.  .^ctiRtia,  Relat.  dn  In  Biv.  rtes  Amas.  13?.  *  Bar 
retP.  Rclal.  Ho  Tr.  Kqijin.  p.  ].')."• 
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petty  uatioiu)  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  ate  manifestly  the 
most  inactive  and  least  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can  sustain  themselves  in  this 
manner.  The  ^ater  part  of  the  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the 
forests  with  which  their  countty  is  covered,  do  not  procure  subsistence 
with  the  same  facility.  For  although  these  forests,  especially  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game,*  consi- 
derable efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation ;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessary.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous 
Uunter  ranked  next  in  fame  io  the  distinguished  warrior,  and  an  alliance 
with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter.t 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  for  en- 
snaring or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence 
peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are 
roused,  and  tbey  b«^come  active,  nerseverins,  and  indefatigable.  Their 
sagacity  in  findrng;  their  prey  and  their  address  in  killii^  it  are  equal. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention  an(i  the  latter  acquire 
such  a  degree  of  acuteness  as  appear  almost  incredible.  They  discern 
the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow 
them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  rj  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils.  Among 
several  tribes,  their  young  men  were  not  permitted  to  many  until  they 
had  given  such  proofs  of  tlieir  skill  in  hunting  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that 
they  were  capable  of  providing  for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  emulation  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck 
out  many  inventions  which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  ^  The 
most  singular  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  poison,  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  sligb'est  wound  with  those  envenomed 
shafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwithstanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  infect  the 
flesh  of  the  ammal  which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
and  retain  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  ihe 
banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  composition,  the 
chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare 
a  species  of  withe.§  In  other  parts  of  America  they  employ  the  juice  of 
the  mancheniUe  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal 
activity.  To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets  the  bow  is  a  more  destruc- 
tive weapon  than  the  musket,  and,  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exe- 
cution among  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  America. 

But  the  lite  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a  state  more  advanced. 
The  chase,  even  where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
much  improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  some  seasons 
)t  mvst  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a  savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for 
food^  he  and  his  family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  [56], 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his 
wants  require.    In  the  mildest  climates,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own 

*  p.  Martyr,  Dccad.  p.  334.  niimilln,  ii.  4,  be.  Acugna,  i.  tK.  f  Charlev.  Histoiro  de  la 
N.  Trance,  111.  115.  t  Biel.  Voy.  do  Fmnce  Equin.  ;»(.  Davlcs's  Dismv.  of  tlie  River  of 
Amax.  Purcha*,  iv.  p.  1S87.  <S  Gumilla,  Ii.  1,  Ac.  Condani.  80».  Rschorcli.  Pliilo*.  ii.  9!W. 
flancroft'H  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiann.  981.  fc'-. 
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industiy  and  foresight  must  be  exerted  in  somedeg^e  to  secure  a  regular 
supply  of  food.  Their  experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of 
labour  natural  to  savage  naticno^  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
culture,  as  subsidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular  situations,  some  small 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  mdustry.  But  throughout  all  America,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters  which  does  not  practise  some  species  of 
cultivation. 

l^e  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is  neither  extensive  nor 
laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by 
cultivation  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  tne  southern 
contin«!nt  of  America,  the  natives  confined  their  industry  to  rearing  a  few 
plants,  which,  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm  climate,  were  easily  trained  to  ma- 
turity. The  chief  of  these  is  maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
'  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  culture, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  affording  a  stroi^  hearty  nourishment.  The 
second  is  the  manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resemblii^  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes  called  cassada  bread,  which,  though  insipid  to  the 
taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food.*  As  the  juice  of  me  manioc  is  a 
deadly  poison,  some  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment.  But  it 
should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  for  pro- 
curing subsistence,  to  which  necessity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or,  perhaps, 
men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress  in  which  there  is  nothmg 
marvellous.  One  species  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  oi  roasting  it 
in  the  embers.  7'his,  it  is  probable,  was  nret  used  by  the  Americans  as 
food ;  and,  necessity  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating 
its  pernicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found 
it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishingt  [57].  The  third  is  the 
plantain,  which,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  (juick 
growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industry  of  the  cultivator 
with  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is 
both  palatable  and  nourishing  [58].  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe,  whose  cul- 
ture and  qualities  are  too  well  Known  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth 
is  pimento,  a  small  tree  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans, 
who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot 
and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take.t 

Such  aie  the  various  productions,  which  were  the  chief  object  of  cul- 
ture among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  of^active  and  provident  industry  these  might  have 
yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men, 
accustomed  to  the  tree  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regu- 
lar application  to  labour,  ana  consider  agriculture  as  a  secondary  and 
inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising 
from  cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that, 
upon  any  acci<lental  iailure  of  their  usual  success  in  hunting,  they  were 
often  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None 
of  the  lai]ge  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  dog, 

*  Sloane  Hist  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat,  i.  394.  Acnsta,  Hiat.  Ind.  Oecld.  Natur.  lib.  iv.  c. 
17.  Ulloa,  i.  69.  Aublet,  Mem.  but  Io  Mogntoc.  Hist,  dea  Plantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  65,  tec.  t  Martyr, 
1>ecad.  301.  Labat,  i.  411.  GumiUa,  iii.  19S.  Macliiicba  Milic.  bidiana,  164.  i  GnrnWa,  W. 
171.    Acorta.  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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existed  in  the  islands,  the  biggest  of  i  iJa  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.*  To  hunt  such  a  diminutive  pi«y  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  courage.  The  chief  employment 
of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are  deemed 
ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  i)ursuit  of  boys.t  This  want  of 
animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend 
principally  upon  fishing  for  their  subsistence.^  Their  rivers,  and  the  sea 
with  which  tney  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  with  this  species  of  food. 
At  some  particular  seasons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shellfish  abounded  in 
such  numbers  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves  with  a  facility  in 
which  their  indolence  delighted.§  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards  and 
various  reptiles  of  odious  forms.H  To  fishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  dee;ree  of  agriculture.  Maize  [59],  manioc,  and  other  plants 
were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  together  v^ith  what  their  soil  and  climate  produced  spon- 
taneously,  afforded  them  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
lor  food  were  veiy  sparing,  they  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small 
addition  of  sujpernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  tneir  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage  nations  of  America,  con> 
curred  with  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  renderii^ 
theif  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their  power  in  all  their 
operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  useful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  apjpears  as  lord  of 
the  creation,  givii^  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  whicq  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse 
Avhich  he  has  reared  ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  iurnish  him  both 
with  food  and  clothing  :  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docil* ,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength  :  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer 
fo  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is 
one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is 
a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects,  a  master  without  servants,  and  must  per- 
form every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America.  Their  reason  was  so  little 
improved,  or  their  union  so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  ana  suffered  all  the  animal 
creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  authority  over 
anyone  species.  Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  rendered 
domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the  New  World ;  but  those 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  formidable  as  to  have  exempted 
them  from  ser\'itude.  There  are  some  animals  of  the  same  species  on 
both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to 
the  yoke  in  tlie  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  hison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the  homed  cattle  of  the 
other  hemisphere.ir  The  latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our  con- 
tinent, have  been  rendered  domestic ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  man  can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility, 
and  has  made  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  might 
have  derived  the  same  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so 
indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 
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as  our  cattle.*  But  a  savs^,  in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the 
Americans  were  diacorered,  is  the  enemv  of  the  other  animals,  not  their 
superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to 
govern  them.t 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations  of  man  in  char^ring 
and  improving  the  iace  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he 
receives  from  the  animals  that  he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is 
by  their  strei^th  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert 
or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom 
reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we  were 
to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful 
ministiy,  his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapable  of  attempt- 
ii^  such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute 
with  ease. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  animal 
creation,  or  hb  acquiring  the  useful  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend 
his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  discoveiy  is  unknown,  and  in  our 
hemisphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  bv  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some 
rude  instruments  of  our  forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  them  by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, for  the  same  purposes  which  metals  serve  among  polished  nations. 
Nature  completes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
are  found  m  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  sides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  These  were  accordingly  the  metals 
first  known,  and  first  applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form ; 
its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Man  was  long 
acquainted  with  the  other  metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  those  instruments  vvherewith  he  subdues  the  earth,  and  com- 
mands all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  metals  wb'ich  their  soil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we  except 
some  trifiing  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments.  Their  devices 
to  supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals  were  extremely  rude  and 
awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking  of 
immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments 
than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  month.;]^  To  form  a  canoe 
into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  began  to 
rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.§  Their  operations  in  agriculturr 
were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  destined  for  culture 
required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or  rather  stirrii^  the 

*  Nouv.  Dtoniverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  109.    Knlm,  1.  307.        t  Buflbn  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  8S.    Hiat. 
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field,  witii  wooden  mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  tiie,  sowed  or 
planted  it ;  but  tfaej  were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  than  to  their  own  rude  industrr.* 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of  thfl 
animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  aagniuMited  by  die 
use  of  the  irarious  instruments  with  which  the  discovery  of  metab  has  fur* 
iiished  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  is  with  me  sweat  of  his  brow 
that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderfol,  then,  that  peqple 
destitute  of  both  these  advantages  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
cultivation,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  auMistence  on 
fishily  and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

From  this  descnptioo  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  the  form  ana  genius  of  their  political  institutbns  may  be  deduced, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  distinction  between 
them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  mto  small  independent  communities.  While 
hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territoiy  t» 
requisite  for  supporting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as  men 
multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals  on  which  they  depend  for  food 
diminida,or  fly  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The 
increase  of  a  society  in  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the 
members  of  it  must  either  disperse,  like  the  game  which  the^  pursue,  or 
fall  upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunting. '  Beasts 
of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase 
in  neras,  but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can  roam 
and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resembles  them_  both  in 
occupation  and  in  genius.  They  cannot  form  into  laige  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and  they  must  drive  to 
a  distance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they 
consider  as  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American  tribes ;  the 
numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable,  though  scattered  over  countries  of 
great  extent ;  they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engjaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.t  In  America,  the  word  natMti  is  not  of 
the  same  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  b  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceedir^,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  occu 

e^ing  provinces,  greater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  county  of 
uiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom' of  Trance,  and  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above  twenty-fire 
thousand  inhabitants.|  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one 
may  travel  several  hundred  mues  in  different  directions,  without  finding  n 
single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  a  human  creature.§  In  Noith 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  ttie 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have 
been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests!!  [60].  As  long  as 
hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which  he  trusts 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occu^ned  the  earth  [61], 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are  in  a  aesA  measure  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  animals  on  which  me  hunter  feeds  are  not 
bred  under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  ri^t 
to  them  while  they  run  wild  in  the  forest.  Where  game  b  so  plentifiil 
that  it  maybe  catdied  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appn^riatiag 
what  b  <H  small  value,  or  of  easy  acqubition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the 
labour  or  danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
what  b  killed  b  a  common  stock  belongii^  equally  to  all,  who,  by  tbeir 
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doll  or  their  coumge,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  excursion* 
The  forest  at  hunting-grounds  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from 
urbich  it  has  a  title  to  exchide  eveiy  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arrO' 
rates  a  right  to  any  district  of  these  in  preference  to  his  feilow-citizens. 
They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store, 
all  repaijr  in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to  that  which  is  suboroniate.  Even 
agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  proper^. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have  snared  the 
toils  of  the  med  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  common.*  Among  some 
tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  pubUc  gra* 
naiy,  and  divided  among  them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wantst  [62]. 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire 
such  an  exclusive  ri^t  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity  while 
those  around  them  suffer  want.j;  Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  the 
inequality  of  possessions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  language ;  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  what  is  the  great  object  oi  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive 
which  induced  mankindf  to  establish  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 
government.^ 

3.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion among  men  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  These  can  be 
conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as  call  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times 
of  danger,  op  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When 
a  tribe  of  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  tneir  countiy,  the 
warrior  of  most  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat.H  It  they 
go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is 
foremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and 
inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence 
ceases.  Eveiy  circumstance  indicates  that  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed 
on  the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar. 
No  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  Whatever  fomis 
dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown. 
All  are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the 
rights  which  belong  to  that  condition,?  This  sentiment  of  independence 
is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  nature  that  no  change  of  condition  can  era- 
dicate it,  and  bend  their  minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to  be  absolute 
nusteis  of  theurown  conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another ; 
and  having  never  known  control,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction.  [68] 
Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves 
by  toe  Spaniards,  died  of  grief;  many  destroyed  themselves  in  despair.** 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume  little  authority, 
and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain  very  imperfect.  While 
the  idea  of  property'  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  ;  while  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  industiy,  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  amon^-  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nfty,  as  will  require  the  hand  of  authonty  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it. 
Wnere  the  r^ht  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 
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great  object  of  law  and  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  tlie  memben  oi' 
a  tribe  are  called  into  the  £eld,  either  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  repel  their  attacks ;  when  they  are  engaged  together  in  the 
toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are  part  of  a 
political  body.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  connexion  with  the  com-  - 
panions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act ;  and  thejr  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  m  conduct  and  valour.  But  during  the  intervals  between  such 
common  efforts  they  seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of  political  union*  [64j|. 
No  visible  form  of  government  is  established.  The  names  of  magu- 
irate  and  lubject  are  not  in  use.  Eveiy  one  seems  to  eqjoy  his  natural 
independence  almost  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utili^  oe  proposed, 
the  members  of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute  imposes 
any  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it.  All 
their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the  impulse  of  their  own 
minds.!  The  first  step  towards  establishing  a  public  jurisdiction  has  not 
been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The  rieht  of  revei^e  is  left  in  private 
hands.}  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does 
not  assume  the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slam  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggressor.  If  the 
elders  interpose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  selcfom  their  counsels 
ate  listened  to ;  for,  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to 
escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  everlasting.§  The 
object  of  government  amoi^  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic. 
Tney  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  regula- 
tions, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority,  but  labour  to  preserve 
such  union  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  onler  established  among  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations.  In  this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread 
over  the  provinces  extendii^  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were 
the  people  of  Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paragua 
and  Uuiana,  and  in  the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  associatbns,  there  may  be  peculiarities  wnich  constitute  a  distinction, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civilization  and  improvement.  But 
an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  observed  by  persons  c|i>able  of  discerning  the  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  whicn  serve  to  discriminate  nations  resembling  one  another 
in  their  general  character  and  features.  The  description  which  I  have 
given  of  the  political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes 
in  America,  concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete  informa- 
tion, will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern 
and  southern  division,  who  have  advanced  no  further  in  civilization  than  to 
add  some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several  tribes  were  not  so 
far  advanced  in  their  political  prepress.  Among  all  those  petty  nations 
which  trusted  for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  without  any 
species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete,  and  tneir  sense  of 
mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  government 
oi  order  can  be  discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  feWy  their 
objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate  tribes,  and  act  togetberyfiom 

*  Lozano  Deacr.  del  Grm.  Chmeo,  93.  Melcndes  TeforM  Vcrdaderoi,  ii.  33.  t  Charlev.  Hiil. 
N.  France.  iU.  aM  ttiS.  }  Herrerm,  dec.  8.  Ub.  Iv.  e.  8.  6  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fiance,  Ul.  S71, 
S72.    Laflt.i.  486.    Cafsini,Hlit.deNuovoReynode  Granada,  926. 
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instinct,  liabit,  ur  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and 
asMciation.  To  this  class  belong  the  Califomians,  several  of  the  small 
nations  bi  the  extensive  country  of  Parastia,  some  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada.* 

But  though  among  these  last  mentbned  tribes  there  was  hardly  any 
shadow  of  regular  government,  and  even  among  those  which  I  first 
described  its  authority  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds,^  there 
were,  however,  some  places  in  America  where  government  was  carried  &r 
beyond  the  degree  of  perfection  which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In 
surveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  civilized 
state,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  institutrons,  which  start  as  it 
were  from  their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to 
bring  them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  to  account  Asr  them 
by  those  principles  which  influence  other  communities  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those  people  of  America  whom 
I  hav^  included  under  the  common  denomination  ot  savage.  These  are 
so  curi.  iS  and  important  that  I  shall  descnoe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain 
theii  urigm. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  cold  or 
temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  freedom  and 
independence.  There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous. 
There  men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
efSorta  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  independence,  and  their  stubborn  spirits 
stoop  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke  of^  servitude.  In  wanner  climates,  by 
whose  influence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  enervated  that  present  pleasure 
is  the  supreme  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Accordingly, 
if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along  the  continent  of  America,  we  shall 
find  the  power  of  those  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida,  the 
authority  of  the  sachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  bat 
hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enioyed 
pren^atives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  subjects  wiu  that 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  to  a  master.f 

Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which 
the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people 
was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  tob  subjection.  This  distinction 
was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimawd  the  high  elevation  of  the 
one  state,  and  the  ignominious  depression  of  the  other.  The  former  were 
called  Respectable;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  superior 
nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of  their  worship.  They 
approach  this  great  Chief  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the 
representative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  submit  with 
implicit  obedience.  The  fives  of  his  subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  offender  comes  with 
profiiund  humility  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the 
Chiefs  end  with  their  lives ;  their  principal  oflBcers,  their  favourite  wives, 
together  with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  persons  who 
served  them  In  this ;  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held» 

*  VeMcai,  i.  68.  I^ettr.  Edif.  ii.  176.  Techo  HM.  of  Pane.  ChuKbDI,  vi.  TS,  Hitt.  Gen.  des 
Voyages,  ziv.  74.  t  Cardenas  y  Cano  Ensayo  Cturunol.  A  la  Hiit.  de  Florida,  p.  46.  La  Moyn« 
d«  Morcuei  Icone*  Floridn;,  ap.  de  Bry,  p.  1.  4,  ftr     Chatlcv.  Hi«t.  N.  France,  ill.  467, 4R>). 
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ttiat  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  recompenac 
of  their  fidelity  and  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  selected  to  accompany 
their  deoeased  master.*  Thus  a  perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  tram  of 
superstition,  arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Natchei,  and, 
by  a  singular  fatality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident 
to  polislwd  nations^  though  they  themselves  are  not  far  advanced  beyond 
the  tribes  around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  the  laiger  islands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  possessed  extensive  power. 
The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  son.  Its 
iionours  aiid  preroji^atives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid  .great 
respect  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.t  They  were  distinguislied  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  (he  address 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered 
their  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the 
power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine,  ac- 
cordii^  as  their  subiects  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  the  caziques  seems 
to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  i$les.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  pxo- 
vince  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a  nation  more 
considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than 
any  in  America,  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of 
Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture-  The  idea  of  property  was 
introduced  amon^  them,  ana  its  rights,  secured  by  laws,  handeu  down  by 
tradition,  and  observed  with  great  care.|  They  lived  in  towns  which  may 
be  termed  large  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America. 
They  were  crothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houses  may  be  termed 
commodious  when  compared  with  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them. 
The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government 
had  assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took 
c(^nizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction 
of  ranks  was  known;  their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well  as 
power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of 
various  conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous 
retinue ;  iie  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bingers went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This 
i)nco;nmon  pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  from  his 
subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of  veneration  that 
none  of  them  presumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
him  but  with  an  averted  countenance.§  There  were  other  tribes  on  the 
same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the  people 
of  Bogota  in  their  progress  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  much  abridged,  and  their 
caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  discover  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a 
ibrm  of  government  so  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them,  and 
•  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations.  If  the  persons  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  in  their  original  state  had  been  more  atten- 
tive and  more  discerning,  we  might  have  received  information  from  their 
conquerors  sufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  were  not  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  we  might  have  derived  some  information  from  this 

*  Dumont  Mmnoir.  Htat  lur  Lnuiniane,  i,  175.  Cliarlev.  HtoL  N.  France,  iii.  419,  tec  Letlr. 
^if.  90. 106.  111.       t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  t. c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88.    Tiife  of  Coluinbu«,  ch.  33. 
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domestic  source.  But  as  nothing^  satisfactory  can  be  p;athered  either  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the 
political  state  of  the  people  whom  1  nave  mentioned.  As  all  those  tribes 
which  had  lost  their  native  liberh^  and  independence  were  seated  in  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  some  influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude  which 
seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though 
the  influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural 
,cause,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution 
.  of  the  point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  complex  that  we 
must  not  attribute  the  form  which  they  assume  to  the  force  of  a  single 
principle  or  cause.  Although  despotism  be  confined  in  America  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already 
observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes,  some  of  which  possess 
a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
restraints  of  government.  The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  incapable  of  the  sentiments  or 
efforts  necessary  for  maintaining  independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  for  any  other  cause  of  tneir  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe* 
rior.  The  subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constantly  in  one 
place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and  the  latter 
seem  hardly  to  nave  trusted  to  it  for  any  part  of  their  subsistence.  Both 
had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and  arts  that  the  idea  of  property 
was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  community,  and  fully  established 
in  the  other.  Among  people  in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambition  have 
acquired  objects,  and  nave  oegun  to  exert  their  power ;  views  of  interest 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprising ; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  sava^ 
state  prompt  the  interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens.      Motives,  with  which   rude  nations  are  equally  unac- 

auainted,  induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
leir  superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the  spirit  of  subjects 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of  rulers  so 
unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its  fatal  influence 
the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  depressed,  and  its  native 
vk^our  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction 
of  this  formidable  engine,  is  secure  of  dominion  over  his  species.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  this 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the  isles  could 
put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the  mouths  oi  their  Cernis  or  gods; 
and  it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposed  any 
tribute  or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  power  and  prerogative  was 
exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  as  the  principal  minister  as 
well  as  the  representative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  which 
the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was  likewise  inspired  by 
religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  their  principal  temple,  under  such  austere  discipline,  and 
with  such  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  station.! 
Tnus  superstition,  which  in  the  rudest  period  of  society,  is  either  altogether 
unknown,  or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  little 
progress  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bending 
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tbeir  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected  them,  in  the  beginraiM: 
of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  tlMD  that  wliia 
awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  ot  their  corruption  aixi  decline. 

V.  After  examining:  the  political  institutions  of  the  rude  nations  in 
America,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision 
for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed  over  America 
are  not  only  independent  and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostilities  with  one  another.*  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  iaea  of 
separate  property,  vested  in  any  individual,  the  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  community  to  its  own 
domains.  This  right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling  the 
possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the 
pme  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  ^uard  this  national  property  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  ann  the  boundaries 
of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple  and 
primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts 
savage  tribes  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on 
the  forests  or  plains  to  which  they  trust  for  subsistence. 

But  interest  is  not  rither  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to 
the  passion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast  of 
savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  men  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of  powerful 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their 
external  operations  against  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding^ 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity.  When  the  ri^ht  of 
redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  injuries 
are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised  with  unrelenting 
rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying  on 
their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  ver^eance.  In 
small  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  anront  offered 
to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon 
his  own  honour  or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  communicated  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  societies  can  take 
the  field  only  in  small  parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  vengeance.  War,  which  between  extensive  kingdoms  is  carried 
on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with  all  the  rancouc 
of  a  private  quarrel.  The  resentment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that 
of  individuals.  It  may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extin- 
guished ;  and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with 
redoubled  fuiy  .t  When  polished  nations  have  obtained  tlie  glory  of  victory, 
or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  thev  extirpate  the  community 
,  which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
destroy.  If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  see 
ihe  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal 
enmity .|  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost  the  only  principle 
which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children.§    This  grows  up 
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with  him  M  be  advancet  in  life  ;  ami  aa  hin  attention  ia  directfld  to  few 
olffteth  it  rayiiraa  a  d^r*v*  ^  '<»^fl  iinkimMrn  amonff  men  whoae  paiaioM 
ara  diaaip«t«a  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occiipationa  and 
punuita.  The  desire  of  venfteancr,  which  taktv  poawMion  of  the  heart  of 
aaragea,  reaemblea  the  inatinctivti  mka  of  an  nniinal  ratbtr  than  the  paukxi 
of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undiscerninff  fury,  wen  nKaiiiat  inanimate  objects. 
If  burt  accMentally  by  a  stune,  they  oAen  seize  it  in  a  transport  of  ang;er, 
and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vei^canr.e  UfKNi  it.*  If  struck  with  an 
arrow  in  a  battle,  they  will  tuar  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the  frround.t  With  rrspnct  to  their  enemies 
the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no  IhjuihIs.  When  umlcr  the  dnminiori  of 
thia  paaskm,  man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  foiffives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  thn  passion  is  so  well  understood  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, that  they  alwaya  apply  to  it  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take^ 
arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youtn  from  sloth,  if 
a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an 
enemy's  country,  the  mostpersuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are 
drawn  from  revenge.  "  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  say  tho^,  "  lie 
uncovered ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry 
acainat  us ;  they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  if;o  and  devour  the  people  by 
vvnom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats  ;  Iii\  the 
hatchet,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  tncm  that  they  shall  be 
aven^d."! 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch  their  arms  in  a  trsnt- 
port  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue 
their  hanch  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  iissenible 
small  parties  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe  without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the 
community.  A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will  take 
the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a 
straggling  enemy  Jt^S].  The  exploits  of  a  noted  wnr'-ior,  in  such  solitary 
excursions,  often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  historv  of  an  American  cam- 
paign  [66]  ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  such  iiic^ular  sallies,  as  they  tend 
to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  and  accustom  thr  ii  peop'N'  to  enterprise  and 
<1anger.6  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  delioerations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemole,  they  deliver 
their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences 
with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  political  discernment  or  sagacity.  Their 
priests  and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice 
even  of  thb.-r  women.ll  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
Jt  with  muc\  ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;  the  resolution  of  the 
community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  no  obligation  upon  any  member 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  still  master  of  hb  own  conduct. 
and  his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  volrntary.H 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  mitiiary  operations,  though 
extremely  different  from  those  whicn  take  place  among  more  civilized  r.ui 
populous  nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state,  and  the  naljr 
of  the  countiy  in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  wouic^  require  a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry  than  is 
usual  among  savai^<^s,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  a  march  of 
some  hundnd  mi^e^  iIirou«;h  dreai^  forests,  or  diirii^  a  long  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  rive; :.    Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage  or 
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iniHUr^  itoicf.  Each  wtnior,  beside:  hit  ann>«  carrwi  a  niat  »nd  ■  Bmail 
bag  oi  pounded  maize,  and  with  thrie  ii  conipiel(>iy  •  <'iuippr.l  for  ai^ 
service.  While  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy's  I'nNit  'mt  disp^fW 
throiigii  the  wooda,  and  support  themselves  with  Ih*"  {^am.  which  thejr  kiiU 
or  tli«2  Hsh  which  they  calcn.  As  they  approach  ne.in  i  to  tlie  tern*  'f*^  of 
the  nation  which  they  intend  to  attack,  they  cuiU'ci  llteir  tttniyt,  .uid 
advance  with  (p«ater  caution.  Even  in  their  Hottest  and  m«ist  active  wan 
they  |[)roceed  wholly  hy  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  They  placr  not  their 
|(lory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To  surprise  aiu;  destroy 
lii  tm>  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highest  pride  of  his  foliowera. 
War  and  hunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both  with 
the  same  spirit  and  t'lo  s-  me  irts.  They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies 
through  the  forest.  >  !\:^  endeavour  to  discover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in 
•lome  thicket  n< . I  >  >^  -"id,  with  the  patience  of  a  nnortsmon  lying  in 
wait  for  ga'i  o.  v.t'.'  co.  n  .c  in  their  station  day  aAcr  aay  until  they  can 
rush  upori  Ui'.'ir  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.  If 
they  m^et  i  sir  ')ing  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  tlieir 
villai '  1.  hut  with  -  jch  soncitude  to  conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they 
oftr'  '  )  on  their  h.mds  and  feet  through  the  woo<ls,  ana  paint  their  skins 
oi'  IL"  o^me  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.* 
If  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies*  hutH 
in  the  dead  of  ni^fht,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  fly  naked  and 
defenceless  from  the  flames.  If  they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  being 
pursued,  they  ctrry  off"  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a  more 
dreadful  fate,  but  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  adaress  and  precautions, 
they  find  that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  'be  enemy  has  taken  the 
alarT'i,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually  deem  it  most  prudent 
to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on 
bis  ^uard,  upon  equ.il  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  most 
distinguished  success  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader  if  it  has  been  purchased 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  nis  followers  [67],  and  they  never  ooast  of  a 
victory  if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  own  countrymen.!  To  fall  in 
battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputatbn  of  rashness  or 
imprudencel  [6Rl. 

This  system  of^war  was  universal  in  America ;  and  the  small  uncivilized 
tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  display 
more  crafl  than  boldness  in  cairying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck  with  this 
conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Europeans,  several 
authors  contend  that  it  flows  from  a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  g|encrous  or  manly  exertion.^ 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  r>f  these  tribes,  on  occask>ns  which  call 
for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  iLcmselves  with  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  most  daring  courage,  and  that  they 
possess  fortitude  of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of 
death,  we  must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than 
cc-t'^i'Monal  tiaiidity.H  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  .;.iculty  of  rearing  new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  savage  life  is  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely  precious, 
and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  «ame  among  the  feeble  Amencan  tribes  as 
among  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame 
or  victory  m  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  they  must  have  been  ruined 
by  maxims  so  ill  aoapted  to  their  condition.    But  wherever  their  com- 
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munities  are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with  considerable  force, 
and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several  of  their  members  without  being  sensibly 
weakened,  the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  other  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon 
the  banks  c>f  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  uf  armies.*  They  defy  their  enemies  to  the 
combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that 
desperate  ferocity  which  is  natural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  [69]. 
In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great  armies  were  assembled, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
were  different  from  what  took  place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assume 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities  chiefly  requisite 
where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  surprise ;  and  though  the 
Americans,  when  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  address  in 
concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering  those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that,  when  they  take  the  field  m  parties,  they  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  own  security. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  savages  to  subordination,  or  to  act  in 
concert ;  such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice 
and  presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They  never  station  sen- 
fuels  around  the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marching  some 
hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  themselves,  and 
cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach 
of  danger.! 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  often  frustrate 
their  most  artful  scnemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unpre))ared,  they  rush 
upon  theni  vvith  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of  all  those 
who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  [70],  they  carry  home  those  strange  trophies 
in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the 
people  who  vvere  objects  of  public  resentment.|  They  are  still  more 
solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it 
unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and 
treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most 
strict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  rekindles 
with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  approach  their  own  irontier,  some  of 
their  number  are  despatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners  begin  to  (eel  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assemble, 
and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
pass,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.§  After 
this  first  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemies,  follow  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the 
service,  accompanied  with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  given,  their 
tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from 
the  depths  of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy  ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barbarous  triumph.il  The  fate 
of  the  prisoners  remains  still  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  con- 
cerning it.    Some  are  destined  to  b(>  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate 
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the  reverse  of  the  conquerors ;  some  to  replace  the  members  which  the 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who  are  reserved  for 
this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  tbe  huts  of  those  whose  friends  have  been 
killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them, 
their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and, 
according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They 
assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
But,  if  either  from  caprice  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women 
of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his 
doom  is  fixed.    No  power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  themselves  appear  altogether 
unconcerned  about  what  may  befall  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they 
sleep,  as  if  they  were  jerfectlv  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending.  When 
tlie  tatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  thej'  receive  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raise  their  death  song,  and  prepare  tu  suffer  like  men.  Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utinast  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  Dare  description 
of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been 
accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt 
into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied 
naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  who 
are  present,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Every 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  i»'vent.  Some 
burn  their  limbs  with  redhot  irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  t  A'ist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements 
of  torture.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  death  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoiding  indus- 
triously to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for 
several  days.  In  spite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant 
their  deatn  song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits,  they 
insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and 
relations,  they  warn  them  of  the  ver^eance  which  awaits  them  on  account 
of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  pro- 
vokii^  reproaches  and  threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude,  in  such 
dreatUiil  situations,  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the 
trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and 
cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often 
despatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a 
man.*  Animated  with  those  ideas,  they  endure  without  a  groan  what  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain.  They  appear 
to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  "  Forbear,"  said  an 
aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  forbear  these  stabs  of  your  knife, 
and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the 
sea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  suffer  like  men."t  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  American  warriors, 
instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the 
fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty  .J  Weary,  at  length 
of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquish, 
some  chief,  in  a  rage,  puts  a  period  to  their  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  club.§ 

♦  D.!  la  Potheri«,  ii.  237.  ill.  48.  t  Colden,  Hist,  of  Five  NsUone,  I  900.  t  VoyafW  da 

Lahoiit,  i.  <:36.  ^  Cliarlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  Ui.  243,  &c.  385.    Lafltou  Msuts,  ii.  265.    Creutij 

Hist.  Cutiail.  p.  73.    Heiiiiep.  Mffiura  ien  Sauv.  p.  B4,  tc.    I.aliont,  i.  833,  &c.    Tertrp,  U.  405. 
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This  barbarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no  less  shocking.  As 
it  is  imjpossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the 
heart  or  a  savage,  tius  frequently  prompts  )jae  Americans  to  devour  those 
unhappy  persons  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  an- 
cient world,  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of 
cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New  World 
there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
southern  continent,*  in  several  of  the  islands,!  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  Ainerica.l  Even  in  those  parts  where  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  this  practice,  it 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
idiom  of  their  language.  Amoi^  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  \v  .ir  against  an  enemy  is,  "  Let  us  go 
and  eat  that  nation."  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  "  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies"§  [71].  Nor 
was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes ;  the  principle  from 
which  they  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  ot  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World, 
and  relics  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of 
jPeru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the 
importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those 
horrid  repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was  never  used  as 
common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations  concemii^  people 
who  reckoned  it  among  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  from  the 
credulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first 
prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  action.il  The  fiercest  tribes  devoured 
none  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as  enemies  [72], 
Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off 
in  the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country,  seldom  suffered  by 
the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge.lT 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  reverse  in  a  manner  some- 
what different,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  rancour.  Their  prisoners, 
after  meeting  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  the  North  Americans,**  are  not  only  exempt  from  injuir,  but 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasted  and  caressed,  and 
some  beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute 
it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the 
captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render 
it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a  day  appointed  the 
victorious  tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solem- 
nity, he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  he  himself  were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  1  he  moment  he  falls,  the 
women  seize  the  body  and  di-ess  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear  their 
children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon 
the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.tt  To  devour  the  body 
of  a  slaughtered  enemy  they  deem  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  grati- 
fication of  revenge.  "Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  never 
escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same  cruelty  as  among 
tribes  which  are  less  accustomed  to  such  horrid  feasts  [73].      ^ 

*  tUadiuB  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  133.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Blet,  384.  Lettr.  £dlf.  xxiit.  341.  Fiw,  8. 
Condum,  »1. 97.  Ribaii,  Hist,  de  Iob  Triiimpli  ATi.  f  Life  of  Columb.  539.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  18. 
Tertro,  ii.  405.  t  Duraont.  Mem.  i.  3.54.  Cbarlev.  Hist.  N.  France,  i.  S59.  ii  14.  iii  31.  De  la 
Potlierli!,  ill.  50.  J  Cljarlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  908, 209  Lettr.  Edit',  xxiil.  p.  277.  De  la  Potho- 
rie.ii.  S»8.  ||  Biet,  383.  Blanco,  Convemion  de  Pirltu,  p.  28.  Banrrofl,  Nat  Hist,  of  Guiana, 
p.  259,  tc.  ir  Blet,  :)82.  Batidlni,  Vita  di  Americo,  84.  Tertre,  405.  Fermin.  Deccrip.  de 
Surin.  i.  54.  *♦  Stadiim  ap.  de  Brv.ill,  40. 123.  tt  fl»adiU8  np.  do  Brv,  iii.  128.  A;c.  Lcrr 
iip.  il.'Brv.  ill.210 
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As  the  constancy  of  every  American  virarrior  may  be  put  to  such  severe 
proof,  the  great  object  of  militar]^  education  and  discipline  in  the  New 
World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  sustam  it.  When  nations  carry  on  war  with 
open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the 
superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  he  active, 
vigorous,  and  enterprising.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims 
of  war  are  extremely  different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest 
estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire 
sentiments  and  habits  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men  when 
their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations 
exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufierir^.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves to  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  complaining.  A  boy  and  girl 
will  bind  their  naked  arms  t<^ther,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between 
them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  ofif.* 
All  the  trials  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the 
class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain 
or  chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays of  valour,  but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  oi  their  ability 
to  offend,  but  of  their  cai)acity  to  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banlcs 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
logins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most 
abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives 
him  three  lashes  with  a  large  whip,  applied  so  vigorously  that  his  Ixxly  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience  or  even 
sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  interval,  the  constancy  of  the  can- 
didate is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc 
widi  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whose  bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation, 
are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  ham- 
troc,  and,  while  these  cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion,  expressive  of  what  he 
suffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after 
this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained, but  must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  nitherto 
undeigone.  He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so 
as  he  may  feel  its  heat  and  be  involved  m  its  smoke.  Though  scorched 
and  almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patient 
insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage, 
but  such  as  go  through  it  with  applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new 
dignity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regardra  as  leaders  of 
approved  resolution,  whose  oehaviour  in  the  most  tryn^  situations  will  do 
honour  to  their  countiy.f  In  North  America  the  previous  trial  of  a  war- 
rior is  neither  so  formal  nor  so  severe.  Though  even  there,  before  a  youth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows, 
by  fire,  and  by  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit  than  l)oth.| 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Amencans  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from  the 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so  acute  as  that 
of  other  people ;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  observed 
to  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves  are  more 
firmly  braced.    But  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  so  different 


•  Charlev.  Higt.  N.  Fr.  iii.  307 
\.  Fr.  iii.  319. 
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in  its  texture  irom  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  a^knint  for 
this  diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest 
state  with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosopnj  hath  endeavoured 
in  Tain  to  form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and  polished.  This 
invincible  constancy  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction 
of  a  man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which 
influence  his  conduct,  and  the  passions  which  talte  possession  of  his  heart, 
are  few.  They  operate  of  course  with  more  decisire  eflect  than  when  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  its  pursuits ;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force  in  forming 
tiie  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear 
what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  to  sustain.  But 
wherever  die  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not  roused  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelii^s  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  [74].  Nor  is  that  patience  under  sufferings  for  which  the 
Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  a  universal  attainment.  The 
constancy  of  many  of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies, 
and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own  country.* 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  amoi^  the  American  tribes  are  pro- 
ductive of  veiy  fatal  effects.  Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their 
imperfect  industry  does  not  supply  them  with  any  superfluous  store  of 

Erovisicms ;  but  when  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated 
mds,  or  disturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces 
a  community,  naturally  unprovident  and  destitute  of- resources,  to  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  tne  district  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  and  mountains,  which  can  afford  them  little  sub- 
sistence, and  where  man^  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  exces- 
sive caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude 
of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among  them 
is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus  famine 
and  the  sword  combine  in  thinnii^  their  numbers.  All  their  communities 
are  feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations  which  were  once 
considerable,  but  the  name.t 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes  which  endeavour  to 
recruit  their  national  force  when  exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The  practice, 
however,  is  not  universally  received.  Resentment  operates  more  power- 
fully amoi^  savages  than  considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part 
of  their  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only 
since  their  numbers  began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted 
milder  maxims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize  renounce  for  ever  tneir 
na  jve  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adoptedj  so  entirely,  that  they  often  join  them  m  expedi- 
tions against  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  transition,  and  so 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  strange  among  many  people  ;  but  among  the  members  of  small 
communities,  where  national  enmity  is  violent  and  deep  rooted,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  still  more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
can  ever  take  place.  From  the  m'^ment  one  is  made  a  prisoner,  his  country 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead  [75].    He  has  incurred  indelible 
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disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ; 
and  were  he  to  return  home,  after  such  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew  him.* 
Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infamy 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  instantly 
to  death.t  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own 
countiy,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he 
feels  less  reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with  people,  who,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The 
perfect  similarity  of  manners  among  savage  nations  facilitates  and  com- 

Cletcs  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allegiance, 
ut  his  affection  to  the  community  into  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  received. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their  rude  state,  and 
to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always 
manifest  when  they  engage  in  competition  with  polished  nations.  Destitute 
of  that  foresight  which  discerns  and  provides  tor  remote  events,  strangers 
to  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  forinii^  any  extensive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  car- 
lying  such  plans  into  execution,  savage  nations  m^  astonish  a  disciplined 
enemy  by  their  valour,  but  seldom  prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  con- 
duct ;  and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art  [76].  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  standards, 
was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  rude  tribes 
around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  (rf 
America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  courage 
nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The  aliena- 
tion and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  scneme  of  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately, 
all  were  subdued. 

VI.  The^  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals, 
hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some 
notice,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manners  c^  man  in  this 
stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  savage  must  feel,  will  arise  from 
the  manner  in  wnich  his  body  is  aOected  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives  ;  and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some 
covering  for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer,  and  more  mild  climates  of 
America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them  nature 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  bein^  altogether  unco- 
vered.;]: As  unc^r  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  oi  any  defence  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every  species 
of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  wreed  by  absolute  necessity,  all  the  innabitants 
of  the  isles,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Otners  were  satisfied  with 
some  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  rec^uired.  But  though  naked,  they 
were  not  unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms. 
They  fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their 
noses,  and  cheeks.§  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures ;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in  orna- 
menting their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which 
finds  endless  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention  in  nations  where 
dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed  within  so 

*  Laliont,  ii.  183,  IBC.  F  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Ub.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  173^  %  Leiy  Navijnt.  ap.  de  Br;, 
iii.  p.  164.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  34.  Venegas  Hist,  of  Califom.  p.  70.  ^  Lery  ap.  d«  Bry,  Ut. 
V'  InS.   L«ttr.  Edifiantes,  xz,  p.  333. 
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narrow  bounds,  aud  confined  to  so  few  articles  amor^  naked  savages,  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it 
(as  they  imagine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal 
among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes-  Their  operations  for  that 
purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom.  By  compressing  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  while  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the  crown  m  their  heads; 
some  squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  others  mould  them  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  square  figure  ;*  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  posterity  by  their  violent  and  absurd  efibrts  to  derange  the  plan  of 
nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempts  either 
to  adorn  or  to  new  model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the 
object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dknity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and 
estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extin- 

5uished,  in  some  measure,  their  rolicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable, 
'he  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sake  of  one 
on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the 
warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field 
against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  bis  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked 
his  person  with  the  nicest  care.t  The  decorations  of  the  women  were 
few  and  simple ;  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the 
men.  In  several  tribes  the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and 
could  bestow  little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themselves.  Amoi^  a  race 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the  women 
naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  show, 
which  had  been  deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  8ex.;|:  To  deck  bis  person  was  the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  as  well 
as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations  [77].  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  the  most  singular  and  capricious,  the  Americans 
have  discoverea  considerable  sagacity  m  providing  against  the  chief  incon- 
veniences of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All 
the  different  tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums,  and  with 
oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they  check  that  profuse  perspiration, 
which  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  human  life.  Bv  this,  too,  they  provide  a  defence  against  tbe 
extreme  moisture  during  tne  rainy  season  [78].  They  likewise,  at  certain 
reasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  witn  those  unctuous  substances, 
and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition.  Sheathed  with 
this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  pene- 
trating heat  of  the  sun,  but  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  ai 
antipathy  to  the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their 
teasing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state  of  po'fect 
nakedness.^ 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  a  savage,  is  to 
prepare  some  habitation  which  may  afford  nim  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his  ideas  of  personal  dignity,  what- 
ever hears  any  reference  to  his  militaiy  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems 
an  object  of  importance.    Wliatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive 

*  Oviedo  Iltft.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ullna,  i.  339.  Voyace  de  Labal,  ii.  T3.  Charlevoix,  iii.  323. 
Giimilla,  1. 1P7,  fcc.  Aeugna  Helat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Ainaz.  ii.  H3.  Lawson's  Voyage  to  Carolina, 
p.  33.  t  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  143.  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  167.  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fran.  iii.  Sifi. 
sm.  i  CbaMer.  Hitt.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  278.  327.    Lafltaii,  ii.  53.    Kalm'a  Voyage,  iii. 

in.    Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  1«9, 170.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1387.     Ribas  Hist,  de  los  Triumph,  be.  47?. 
^  T^hat.  ii.  "3.    Giitnilla,  i.  190.  S02.    Bancroft  Nat.  Hi«l.  of  Guiana,  PI.  980. 
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lit'e«  he  views  with  indifference.  Hence,  though  finically  attentive  to  dress, 
lie  it  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitation. 
Savage  nations,  far  from  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
living  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those 
Wants,  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  construction 
of  their  houses  according  to  their  limited  ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advancea  so  little  beyond 
the  primaeval  simplicity  of  nature,  that  they  bad  no  houses  at  all.  During 
the  day,  tliey  take  shelter  from  the  scorchira^  rays  of  the  sun  under  thi<^ 
trees;  at  night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves  [79],  In 
the  rainy  season  tney  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.*  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode, 
and  roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojourn  in  temporary  huts 
which  they  erect  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  concern. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  are  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rins  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics, 
raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  amora^  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inundatioi) 
which  surrounds  them.t  Such  were  the  fimt  essays  of  the  rudest  Ameri- 
cans towards  providing  themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  among 
tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether 
fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is  extremely  mean  and  simple,  xhey 
are  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of  an  obloi^  and  sometimes  oi  a  circular 
form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little 
attention  to  conveniencv.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  neccssaiy  to 
bend  or  to  creep  on  the  tiands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them.  They  arc 
without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey 
out  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  circumstances  01' 
their  descriptions,  is  not  only  beneath  the  digfnity  of  history,  but  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.  One  circumstance  merits 
attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  their  houses  are  so  lai«e  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
score or  a  hundred  persons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  toother  under  the  same  roof  \S0],  and  often  around 
a  common  fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kmdof  screen  or  parti^ 
tion  between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon  as  men 
have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property;  or  when  thsy  are  so  much 
attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy ; 
families  of  course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  can 
secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve.  This  singular  mode  of 
habitation,  among  several  peopfe  of  America,  may  therefore  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  notions  concernii^  property,  but 
as  a  proof  of  inattention,  and  indifference  towards  their  women.  It  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  equality,  such  an  arrangement  could 
not  have  taken  place.  If  their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous  intercourse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  peqietual  concord,  which  reigns  in  habitations  where  so 
many  families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking- 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a  very 
phlegmatic  temper,  who  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted  with  animo- 
sity, brawling,  and  discord.! 
After  making  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  habitation,  a  savage 

♦  Lcttrcs  Fidif,  v.  273.-  Venrsas  Hist,  of  Cnlifor.  i.  76.  Lozano,  Descrip.  del  Gran.  Cham,  ?>■ 
.v..  Lcttrcs  Edif.  li.  176,  Gumilla,  i. :«).  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  277.  t  Gumilla,  i. 
SK5.    Herrera,  dec.  ],lib,  Ix.  c.  6.    Ovicdo  Somar.  p.  53.  C.  t  Jourii.  do  Griltet  el  Bochantd 

(iHns  la  Goyanc,  p.  O.V   I-Rfiluii  Maurs,  il.  4.    Tnrqiicin.  Monam.  1,947.    .Tournal  IliBt.  de  Jautal, 
•»7.    I.cry  Hist.  Brazil,  an.  di;  lUv,  Ui.  W.    Lo-zuno  Descr.  dol  Gian,  CI)8C0, 67. 
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will  perceive  tlie  neccsaity  of  {preparing  proper  arms  witii  wliich  In 
assaull  or  repel  an  enemv.  Tbis,  accomii^lvt  has  Rarlr  exorcisud  the 
ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The  first  offensive  weapons 
were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presented,  and  the  tirst  efforts  of  art  to 
iniprove  upon  those,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made 
of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  beads  werQ 
armed  with  mnt  or  the  bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  are  of  use  only  m  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is  in 
the  hands  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely  incon- 
siderable, ana  is  tamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  c|uarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  America  were  so  destitute 
of>art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,*  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any 
missile  weapon.  The  sling,  though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex 
than  tie  bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known 
to  the  people  of  North  America,!  or  the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent!  [81].  Tne  people,  in  some 
provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thon^  of  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  swing  these  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  such  dexterity, 
that  they  seldom  miss  the  object  at  which  they  aim.§ 

Among  ]]eople  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but  war  or  hunting,  the 
chief  exertions  of  their  invention  [82 J,  as  well  as  industry,  were  naturally 
directed  towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else,  their 
wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the 
stretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic 
utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered 
the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so 
as  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  in  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fillitie:  it  with  water,  brought  it 
to  boil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it  [83].  These  vessels  they  used  in 
preparii^  part  of  their  provisions  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  refinement  and  luxury  ;  for  men  in  their  rudest  state  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing  their  victuals  but  bv  roasting  them 
on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tril  os  in  America,  this  is  the  only  species 
of  cookery  yet  knownlll  But  the  masterpiece  of  art,  among  the  savages 
of  America,  is  the  construction  of  the  canoes.  An  Esquimaux,  shut  up  in 
his  boat  of  whalelx)ne,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that 
.stormy  ocean  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend 
lor  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.il  The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon 
their  rivers  and  lakes  in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that 
two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navigation  [841.  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish 
long  voyages."**  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  continent 
form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour; 
and  though  in  appearance  tney  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy, 
fhe^  paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their  evo- 
lutions. Their  pirogues,  or  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty 
men  ;  their  canoes,  employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capa- 
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c  luus.'^  'i  lie  toint  as  well  ns  materials  of  all  these  vurious  kinds  ot  vessels, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  st^rvice  for  which  they  are  destined ;  and  the  more 
minutely  thev  are  examined,  the  mechanism  of  their  structure,  as  well  as 
neatness  of  ttieir  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  surprising. 

Rut,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the  Americans,  one 
«triking  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous.  They  apply  to  work 
without  ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  children,  are  easily 
diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which  seem  the  most  interestin|t,°. 
and  where  the  most  powerful  motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions, 
they  labour  with  a  languid  listlessness.  Their  work  advances  under  their 
hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an  eyewitness  compares  it  to  the  impercep- 
tible progress  of  vegetation.!  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  forming 
a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  fanish  it.  They 
will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete 
the  other.{  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing  lengtli 
of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industry, 
is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  slowness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed  to  various  causes. 
Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  industiy,  time  is  of  so  little  importance  that  tney  set  no  value 
upon  it ;  and  provided  they  can  finish  a  design,  they  never  regard  how  long 
they  are  employed  about  it.  The  tools  whicli  they  employ  are  so  awkward 
and  defective  that  every  work  in  which  they  engage  must  necessarily  be 
tedious.  The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skuful  artist,  were  it  f"'r- 
nislied  with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or  the  bone 
of  some  animal,  would  find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
bv  length  of  labour  that  he  must  endeavour  to  supply  his  defect  of  power. 
}Tut  amive  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans,  ren- 
ders their  operations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from 
that  habitual  indolence  to  which  they  are  sunk ;  and  unless  when  engaged 
in  war  or  in  huntii^,  they  seem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  cfltort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
spirit  which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitating-  and  abridging  labour. 
They  will  return  to  a  task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing 
it  are  tedious  and  operose  [85].  Even  since  the  Europeans  have  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  knowledge  of  t'leir  instruments,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  geniuj  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in 
every  attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and  assid^ious  in  labour, 
they  can  cony  with  a  servile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  discover  little 
invention  ana  no  talents  for  despatch.  In  spite  of  instruction  and  example, 
the  spirit  of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  (quicken  their  pace.  Among  tlie  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrase  by  which  they  describe  any 
thing,  in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed  and 
much  labour  wasted.§ 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has  been  the  object  of 
greater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  rtpresented  with  so  little  fidelity. 
Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  persons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  carrying  on  this  inquiry  ainor»  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes. 
Their  minds,  engrossed  by  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated 
to  its  institutions,  ate  apt  to  discover  sometbii^  which  resembles  those 
objects  of  tbeir  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people. 
WTiatever  they  contemplate  they  view  through  one  medium,  and  dra^v 
and  accommodate  it  to  their  own  system.    They  study  to  reconcile  the 
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institutions  whicii  Ihll  under  their  observation  to  their  own  creed,  not  ti; 
explain  them  according  to  tl)e  rude  notions  of  the  people  tlicnifelves. 
They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  they  are  incapable  of  forming,  and  sun- 
pose  them  to  be  acquainted  with  principles  and  lacts,  which  it  is  impossiblu 
that  they  should  know.  Hence,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  t*> 
believe,  that  even  amon^  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had 
discovered  traces,  no  leas  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their 
own  interpretation  of  certain  expressions  and  ceremonies,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  these  people  had  some  knowledfi^  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trmity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ot  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  of 
the  virtue  of  tlw  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.*  In  such 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  the  greatest 
care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the 
religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  wc; 
must  often  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  which  our  informers  relate 
from  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  thi- 
importance  of  the  subject  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whoso  senti- 
ments they  were  endeavouring  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  unprofit- 
able labour  in  researches  of  this  nature  [86]. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established. 
The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under  our  review,  with 
regard  to  those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
may  afford  instruction.  To  these  two  articles  1  shall  confine  my  researches, 
leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more: 
minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  ot  examining  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  interior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  most 
enlie^tenea  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their  system  of  belief  is  de- 
rived from  instruction,  not  discovered  byinquiiy.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occu- 
pation is  to  secure  subsistence,  views  the  arrangement  and  op' Taiions  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  ior  enter- 
ing into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and  most 
rude  periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first 
feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity 
and  use  ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  havf; 
formed  abstract  or  general  ideas ;  when  language  is  so  barren  as  to  be 
destitute  of  names  to  distii^ish  any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  some 
of  the  senses  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of 
tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  or  to  supposo 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  ot 
the  other,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the  mind  i.s 
enlarged  by  science  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider  what  pix)^ress  man 
must  nave  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  Accordingly,  sevcKtl 
tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  oi 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.    Inattentive  to  tliat 
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iiiogiuliceiit  spectacle  of  beauty  and  order  presented  to  their  view,  unac- 
customed to  reflect  either  upon  what  thc^  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire 
who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their  savage  stale,  pass  th»;ir 
days  jiice  the  animals  around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of  any 
superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for 
the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  Iwen  able  to  discover  any 
jirnctice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognised  his 
authority,  or  were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour*  [87].  ft  is  however  only 
among  men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their  Intel- 
lectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  Im- 
pressions of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  to  the  reception  of 
ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great 
!<ource  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among  some  ol  thn 
American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  discern  apprehen- 
sions of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions  ani 
originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by 
the  dread  of  imi^ending  evils  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings 
received.  While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undis- 
turbed regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  inquir- 
ing concerning  its  cause.  But  every  deviation  from  this  re^^ular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When  tliey  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity. 
Their  understanding  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination, 
a  ii\ore  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invi- 
sible beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake 
are  effects  of  their  mterposition.  Some  such  confused  notion  of  spiritual  or 
invisible  power,  supevintending  over  those  natural  calamities  which  frequently 
desolate  the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many 
rude  nations  [88].  But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangers  of  savage 
life  are  so  many,  and  men  oAen  find  themselves  in  situations  so  formidable, 
that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  his  no  resource  but  in  the 
e:uidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is  human. 
Dejected  with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dai^ers 
which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon  nimself ;  he  feels 
I  lis  own  impotence,  and  sees  nq  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by  the 
interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.  Uencc,  in  all  unenlightened  nations, 
the  hrst  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religktn, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suffier  or  dread.  The 
Manitous  or  Okkis  ofthe  North  Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  of  such  virtue  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed 
confidence  in  them  from  any  disastrous  event,  or  they  were  considered  as 
tutelaiy  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstances  of  distress.t 
'The  dmis  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the  authors  of 
every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race  ;  they  were  represented  undec 
the  most  frigntful  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with  no 
other  view  than  ti  appease  these  furious  deities.|  Even  among  those  tribes 
'  whose  religious  system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some 
conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  superstition  still  appears 
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as  lh<>  oflfHprinp^of  fear,  and  all  its  pfforU  were  rinployn'  to  avprt  calami- 
ties.  I'hey  were  permuded  that  llu^ir  good  deitiP!*,  (irninpt«;d  by  the 
benefirnnce  t»f  their  naliins  would  Iw'stow  evory  hii-.i'tiiu!;  in  tlu-ir  [tower, 
without  solicitatiun  or  acknowlndnmcnt ;  and  their  only  anxit'ty  was  to 
soothe  and  deprecate  tin;  wrath  of  the  powers  wlioiii  they  rn((arded  as 
the  enemies  ot  mankind.* 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  interposition  of  invisil)le  agcnls,  and  such,  almost  uni- 
versally, was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions.  VVem 
we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  state  in  which 
history  first  presents  tlicm  to  our  view,  wc  should  discover  a  surprising 
resemol.ince  in  their  tenets  and  pr.ictices ;  and  shouhl  l)e  convinced,  tint 
in  similar  cii-cumstanccs,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
same  course  in  their  projjrcas,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions. 
The  impressions  of  fear  are  conupicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  superstition 
formed  in  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  though 
supernatural,  is  limited  ns  well  as  partial. 

Hut,  among  other  tribes,  which  nave  been  longer  united,  or  have  made 
greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards 
more  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  presides  m  nature. 
They  seem  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom 
.ill  things  are  indebted  tor  their  being.  If  wc  may  judge  by  some  of  their 
expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine  power  to  oe  the  maker  of 
the  world,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the  Great 
Spirit.}  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to 
explain  them,  it  is  manifest  that  among  them  the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning 
verj'  diflFerent  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man,  and  retail  such 
wild  incoherent  fables  conceniing  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  Inesc  tribes,  then: 
is  no  established  form  of  public  worship  ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their 
service.  They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  several  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these 
they  have  recourse  with  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknowledge  the 
power,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  superior  beings.f 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Rigota,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  institutions ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which  wc  have  already  consi- 
dered. The  Sun  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the 
Natchez.  In  their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some  magnifi- 
cence, and  decorated  with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  oi' 
firchitecture,  they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed  this  sacred  flame. 
The  first  function  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons,  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.§ 
This  Is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known  in  America,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  as  most  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the 
apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffused  through  nature ;  and 

•  Terlre,  II.  365.  Borde,  p.  14.  State  of  Vlrginin,  by  a  Nallvp,  book  iil.  n.  38,  33.  niinioDl,  i. 
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while  the  iiunian  mind,  in  its  earlier  evsay*  towards  inauiry,  contemplat«s 
and  admires  his  universal  and  animatinfc  cmnQr,  Its  .tumiration  is  apt  to 
.i top  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause;  and 
pays  that  adoration  to  the  most  (j^lorioiis  and  Ijenefii-ial  work  of  God,  which 
jstluc  only  to  him  who  formed  il.  Am  fire  is  thejmrj^st  and  most  active  ol 
the  elements,  and  in  some  ot  its  qualities  and  efhicts  resembles  the  Sun,  it 
was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to  l»c  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation. 
The  ancient  Persians,  a  people  far  ^uperio^,  in  every  respect,  to  tnat  rude 
tribe  whose  rites  I  am  descriding,  founded  their  religions  system  on  similar 
principles,  and  t!stablished  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  excep- 
tionable thiin  that  of  any  people  dr.stit(ite  of  guidance  troni  revelation. 
This  surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  nations,  in  such 
different  stales  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unaccount- 
able circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of  iiumati  afl'airs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise,  the 
chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  though  less  {)ure,  than  that  of  Ihe  Natchez.  They  had 
temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrihces,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which 
superstition  introduces  wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cru»'J  and 
'(looil^.  They  olTered  human  victims  to  their  d(>itiefi,  and  many  of  tlu:ir 
practices  nearly  resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  of  tin;  Mexicans,  the 
srenius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  oppoitunity  of  considering  more  atten- 
tively in  its  proper  place.* 

VVith  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion,  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
united:  the  human  mind,  even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by 
culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks  forward  Avith 
hope  !md  expectation  to  a  state  of  future  existence.  This  sentiment, 
resulting  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinctive 
long.ig  after  immortality,  is  universal,  and  may  Le  deemed  natural. 
Upon  tliis  are  founded  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state 
of^ improvement ;  nor  has  nature  withheld  trom  him  this  soothing  consola- 
tion, in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  progress.  We  can  trace  this 
opinion  from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
faint  and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  nowhere 
unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entertain  nopes  of  a  future  and  more 
liappy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  Irom  the  calamities  which 
iinbitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This  future  slate  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  whose 
forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is 
never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil. 
But  as  men,  in  forming  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible 
world,  suppose  that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  desires,  and 
(o  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world ;  they  natu- 
rally ascribe  eminence  and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities 
and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  th«:ir  esteem.  The  Aniericans, 
,  accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the 
skilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had 
tortured  the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.t  These 
notions  were  so  prevalent  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  universal  custom,  which 
is  at  once  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine, 
that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are 
gone,  that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unprovided, 


*  rieiriihiUi,  Conq.  del  N.  Rcyno,  p.  17.    Hi^rrern,  dnc.  6.  lib.  v.  c.  ♦!, 
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they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  iead  their  bow,  tlieir  arrows, 
ana  other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the 
.skins  or  stufis  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venison, 
domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  in  their 
simple  mode  of  life.*  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique 
orcoief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves, 
were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  will)  him,  that  he  might  appear 
with  the  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same 
attendants.!  This  persuasion  is  so  deep  rooted  that  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  h^h  distinction. 
It  has  been  found  djflicult,  on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthu- 
siasm of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to 
such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  spare  [89]. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  nations,  many  of  the 
rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
liave  no  connection  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  lend  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  to  feel  and  to  discover  this  vain 
curiosity,  when  its  own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Aston- 
ished with  occurrences  ot  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it 
naturally  fancies  that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their 
origin.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  con- 
sequences, it  has  recourse  to  other  means  of  discovering  them  than  the 
<'xercise  of  its  own  sagacitj.  Wherever  superstition  is  so  established  as  to 
ibrm  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity 
is  connected  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act.  Priests,  as  the 
ministers  of  heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the 
only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and 
important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration  to  any  superintending 
power,  and  who  have  no  established  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their 
curiosity,  to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherislied  by  a 
different  principle,  and  derives  strength  from  another  alliance.  As  the 
diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
like  those  of  the  animal  creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent,  their  im- 
patience under  what  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pi-etended  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  ciiiects. 
These  ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  such  utter  strangers  to  tlie 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  terminate. 
Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of  craft,  supplied  what 
they  wanted  in  science.  They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  superna- 
tural influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mysterious  rites, 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such  efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerou!> 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous, 
natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know  wnat  is  past, 
and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incantations,  sorceiy,  and  mummeries  of 
diverse  kinds,  ro  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they 
employ  to  expel  the  imaginaty  causes  of  malignity  ;|  aixl,  relying  upon 

*  Chronica  deCiecade  Leon,  c.  2d.  Saxard,  288.  Creux.  Hist.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochcforf. 
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the  efficacy  of  these,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  in  its  earliest  form,  flowed 
from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  present  distress,  not  from 
his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted 
on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  first  and  most  intelligent  historians 
of  America,  was  struck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
f  hat  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.*  But  this  was  not  peculiar 
to  them.  The  Alexis,  the  riavax,  the  AtUrnoins,  or  whatever  was  the 
distinguishing  name  of  their  aiviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  ot' 
America,  were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bubitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  their  function  led  them  to  apply 
to  the  human  mind  when  enteebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears,  or 
amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  con- 
fidence on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions.t 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  supernatural  power  and  dis- 
comment  in  one  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  U  in  others. 
The  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  eificacy  of  conjuration  to  be  con- 
lined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to  it  m  every  situation  of  danger 
or  distress.  When  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforeseen  disappointment  in  hunting,  when  inundations  or 
drought  threatened  their  crops  with'  destruction,  tney  called  upon  their 
conjurors  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  issue.l  Their  con- 
iidence  in  this  delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to 
«!nter  upon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  indi\'iaual  regularly  consulted 
the  sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  bis  instructions  to  extricate  him  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  conduct  in  the  latter.  Even  amor^  the 
rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  in  this  form,  and  divination 
is  an  art  in  higjh  esteem.  Long  before  man  had  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  a  deity  as  inspirp«  rfiverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  bun 
stretching  out  a  presumptuous  hand  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which 
Providence  kindly  coticerjls  its  purposes  from  human  knowledge  ;  and  we^ 
find  him  labouring  with  fruitless  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  divine  admiiustration.  To  discern  and  to  worship  a  superintending 
power  is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human 
understanding ;  a  vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  is  the  error  of  its 
infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americans  m 
dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirpuig  of  birds, 
and  the  crj^es  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  future 
events ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  prognostics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they 
instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
eagerly  bent.§ 

Vlll.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations 
of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which, 
though  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced,  with  riopriety, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning 
their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  of  dancii^  ig  & 
favourite  passion.    As,  during  a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in 
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a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to  rouse  or 
interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a  pastime  which  calls  forth  the 
active  powers  of  tneir  nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  dancing, 
and  beheld  with  wonder  a  jpeople,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their 
other  pursuits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour,  as  often 
as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred.  Amon^  ihem,  indeed,  dancing 
<  ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private  life. 
If  any  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambas- 
sadors  of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  present  the  calumet  or 
emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same 
ceremony.*  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which 
they  meditate.t  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  bene- 
ficence to  be  celebrated  ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
the  death  of  a  friend,];  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these 
situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then 
animated.  If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  restoring  him  to  health  ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in 
his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient.§ 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and  though  the  music 
by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple,  and  tiresome  to  the  ear 
by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  wonderfully  expressive 
and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  tne  moat  striking.  It  is  the 
representation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  -their  virlage,  their  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the 
caution  with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they  station 
some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  tne  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the 
noise  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  scalpii^  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter 
■with  such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts  ;  their  gestures,  their 
countenance,  their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various 
situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  scene,  or 
view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  horror.H 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be,  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  race.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of  other  nations,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  hearts,  are  oft<;n  adapted 
to  display  or  excite  that  sensbility  which  inutually  attaches  the  sexe?. 
Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost 
the  sole  object  of  festivity  and  joy ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers  to 
delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their 
dances  are  often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Qilendn,  of 
which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond  ;^  and  such  the  feats 
of  the  dancing  girls  which  the  Asiati'  s  contemplate  with  so  much  aviditv 
of  desire.  But  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to  their 
females,  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explained,  the  passion  of  love 
mingles  but  little  with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.    Their  songs  and 
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dancea  are  mostly  solemn  and  martial ;  they  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life  ;*  and,  having  no  relation  to  love  or 
gallantly,  are  seldom  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but  executed  by  the  men 
and  women  apartt  [90].  If,  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted 
to  join  in  the  festival,  the  character  of  the  entertainment  is  still  the  same, 
and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expressive  of  attachment,  or  encourages 
familiarity  .| 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games  of  hazard,  which 
seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regular  industry,  is  likewise  universal  among  the  Americans.  The  same 
causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their 
ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage. 
The  former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  it;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to  whatever 
is  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  at  other  times  are  so  indifferent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagerness.  Their 
furs,  their  domestic  untensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at  the 
gamii^  table,  and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in 
a  wila  emotion  of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  personal 
liberty  upon  a  single  cast.§  Among  several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  their  most  acceptable  enteitaiitfnent  at  every 
great  festival.  Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions 
which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  conjurors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe  a 
solemn  match  at  play  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  appeasing 
their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health.ll 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them  fond  of  play,  the 
Americans  are  ci\tremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some  composition 
of  an  intoxicating  quality  ;  and  there  is  hard'y  any.  nation  so  rude,  or  so 
destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to 
liquors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means. 
The  people  of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instrument 
into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  phrensy  of  intoxicationlT  [91].  In  almost  eveiy  other 
part  of  the  New  VVorld,  the  n&lives  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  mot,  the  same  substances 
which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  effect  this 
nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brewing,  but  with  this  difference, 
that,  m  place  of  yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  maize  or  manioc  chcwea  by  their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is 
(lot  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and,  when  swallowed  in  lai^e  quantities,  is 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.**  This  is  the  general  beverage  oi  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  distinguish  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  conceive  or 
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describe.  Amoi^  polished  nations,  where  a  succession  of  various  functions 
and  amiMements  keeps  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  is  regulated  in  a  great  measure  b^  the  climate,  and  increases 
or  dmiinishes  according  to  the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  warm 
regions,  the  delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  require 
the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries,  the  constitution 
of  the  natives,  more  robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire  of 
.something  tnat  is  of  power  to  intoxicate  ia  in  every  situation  the  same. 
All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates  towards 
its  northern  or  southern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion 
of  this  appetite.*  Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among  people  in  such  differ- 
ent situations,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  some  moral  cause,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want. 
While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most 
interesting  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  But  those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by 
loi^  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that 
be  deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He 
lai^uisbes  and  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body 
is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over  the 
fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  another,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  some  tree,  he 
dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity  not  far 
removed  from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  state,  give  a 
brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A  savage,  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tasting,  the  -ntoxicating  draught,  he  becomes 
gay  and  frolicsome.t  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretexts  on  which  the 
Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many 
of  their  festivals  have  no  other  object,  and  tbey  welcome  the  return  of 
them  with  transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
jj-ppetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  without 
intermission  several  days ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of  liquor 
remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distinguished  war- 
riors, and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  community. 
Their  eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations  seem  to  possess  a 
force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children,  in 
foresight  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  appetite.]; 
When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
drink,  they  are  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity 
seldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed. § 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  circumstance  remarkable ; 
the  women,  in  most  of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it  [92].  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the 
guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbandb  and  friends  when  their  reason  is 
overpowered.  This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an  enjoyment  so  highly 
valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority, 
and  as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  tbey  weru 
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treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people  of  North  America,  when  first 
discovered,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicatir^  drink ;  but  ta  the 
Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with  spirituous 
liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  amot^  theii' 
countrymen  to  the  south ;  and  their  women,  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the  men.* 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  customs  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their 
parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  distemper 
which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  thn 
Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tending  them.  ^  This  practice  pre- 
vailed among  the  ruder  tribes  in  every  part  oithe  continent,  from  Hudson'^ 
Bay  to  the  nver  De  la  Plata ;  and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  thoso 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases, 
from  rearing  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  me  aged  and  infirm. 
The  declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other. 
The  former  are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that 
belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  various  distresses  in 
which  savages  are  so  often  involved  by  their  own  want  of  foresight  and 
industry.  Their  relations  feel  this ;  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden 
prompts  them  to  extinguish  that  life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain. 
This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An 
American,  broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentedly 
in  his  grave ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relation:^ 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever 
from  the  sorrows  of  life.t 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  loide  American  tribes  in  such  various  lights ; 
after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  difierent 
stations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  character 
compared  with  that  of  more  polished  nations.  A  human  being,  as  he 
comes  originally  from  the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same.  At 
his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whether  it  be  among  the 
rudest  savages  or  in  the  most  civilized  nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity  of  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire, 
as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend, 
in  a  great,  measure,  upon  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  state  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives 
discipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accustoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage  him,  his 
intellectual  powers  are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connexions  which 
it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species,  the  affections  of  his 
heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  ittending  to  this  great  principle  that  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
prioress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  attainments  of  the 
human  mind  in  that  state  by  this  standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to 
an  observation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their  operations.    They  are  confined 
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within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  supplying  \m 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to  these  neither  attracts  his 
attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  narrovv  the 
bounds  may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage  is  circumscribed, 
he  possesses  thoroughly  that  small  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was 
not  communicated  to  nim  by  formal  instruction ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his 
condition  and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active  occupations  of 
war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  himself  \n  difficult  and  perilous  situations, 
from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is 
frequently  engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  his  own  penetration  to 
discern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own  wisdom  in 
providing  against  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge 
which  be  possesses,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  delibe- 
ration or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  improved  by  such 
exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  their  small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an  Ameri- 
can tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and  determining  with  respect  to 
5eace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics. 
*he  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  formal  and 
sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited 
'.a  pondering  the  various  measures  proposed,  and  in  balancing  their  pro- 
bable advantages  against  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive. 
Much  address  and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at 
acquiring  such  confidence  with  their  countrymen  as  to  have  an  ascendant 
in  those  assemblies.*  But,  among  savage  tribes,  the  field  for  displaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extensive.  Wlicre  the  idea  of  private  property 
IS  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  is  established,  there  is  hardly 
any  function  of  internal  gorernment  to  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among  separate  tribes:  where 
enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  arc  carried  on  almost  without  intermis- 
sion; there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjust  with  their 
neighbours ;  and  that  department  of  their  affairs  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated foreign,  cannot  be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  refilled  policy  in 
conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as 
seldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  for  self-preservation,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the 
contemplation  of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
th?  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresight  nor  temper 
to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  Tuture  conduct. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
negotiations  arc  so  many  [93],  and  so  long  protracted,  as  to  give  their 
proceedings  an  extraordinary  aspect  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing 
so  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldncss  and  phlegm  of 
their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determining.!  If  we  except 
the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada,  into  a 
federal  republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can 
discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom,  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  as  discover  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual 
abilities.  Even  among  them,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  fre- 
quently directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated 
by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 
As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  unfavourable  to  the 
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progiess  ot  the  understanding,  it  has  a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects, 
to  check  the  exercise  of  atfection,  and  to  render  the  heart  contracted.  The 
i^trongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  sense  of  his  own  independence. 
He  has  sacrificed  so  small  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a. 
member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole  master  of 
his  own  actions.*  He  oAen  takes  bis  resolutions  alone,  without  ccnsultin^ 
or  feeling  any  connection  with  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of  his 
operations  he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species  as  if  he 
had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  how  little  he  depends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern  ;  and  as  he  looks 
not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should 
act,  his  solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  selaom  extends  further. 
He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others, 
whether  they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the 
ungovernable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  scorn 
or  neglect  with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  estimation  of  them- 
selves, and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them,  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence produces  almost  the  same  effects  with  interestedness  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society ;  it  refers  every  thing  toamanhimself,it  leads  him  to 
he  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men,  and 
renders  the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart  and  insensibi- 
lity remarkable  in  all  savage  nations.  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong 
emotions,  are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affections.T 
Their  union  is  so  incomplete  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all 
his  natural  rights  entire  and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon 
him,  or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it 
with  much  satisfaction,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this 
sentiment  extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he 
neither  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  return;};  [94] .  Even  among 
persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of  those  good  offices 
which  strengthen  attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence  among  the  Ame- 
ricans nourish  a  sullen  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  solicit  any  service,§  lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other  as 
imposing  a  burden,  or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  hard  unfeeling  temper 
upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connection  between  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  ara 
no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
derness which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequently  exact.  Among 
some  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who,  careless  of  their 
recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  from  the  supposed  danger  of  infec- 
tion.!! But  even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  indifference 
with  which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No  look 
of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  uie  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  foi^et  what  they 
endure.lT  Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smallest 
mconreniency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend 
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to  their  accommodation  or  relief.*  So  little  is  the  breast  of  a  savage  sus- 
ceptible of  those  sentiments  wliich  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that,  in  some  provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  tnc  common 
duties  of  humanity  by  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  care  of  each  other 
during  their  sickness.t  The  same  harshness  of  temper  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had  some  tame 
dogs,  viiich  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served 
them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  But, 
instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards 
those  usefiil  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with 
neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them.|  In  other  provinces  the 
Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
and  availed  themselves  of  tlieir  service ;  but  it  is  universally  observed  that 
they  always  treat  them  harshly,§  and  never  employ  any  method  either  for 
breaking  or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every  part  of  the 
deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  species,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognise  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  Ratifications, 
and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beii^s  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage  state  is  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  the  imjsrovement  of  the  heart,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  its  lesser 
defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often 
more  distinctly  marked  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those 
of  greater  moment.  A  savage  freauently  placed  in  situations  of  danger 
nna  distress,  depending  on  himselt  alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  schemes,  is  a  serious  melanchojy  animal.  His  attention  to 
others  is  small.  The  range  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Heiice  that  taci- 
turnity which  is  so  di^usting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  intercourse  of 
social  conversation.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans 
oiten  sit  whole  days  in  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips.||  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  witliout  exchanging  a  word.  The  same 
profound  silence  is  observed  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.lT  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the 
jolfity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  convevsibfe. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  cunning  with  which 
they  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so 
distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an 
insidious  craft  in  accomplishing  their  own  puposes.  In  civilized  life,  those 
persons  who  by  their  situations  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pursuit  on  which 
their  minds  incessantly  dwell,  are  most  remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrv- 
mg  on  their  little  projects.  Among  savages,  whose  views  are  equally 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances  must 
operate  still  more  powerfully,  and  gradually  accustom  them  to  a  disin- 
genuous subtlety  in  all  their  transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by 
habits  which  they  acquire  in  carryii^  on  the  two  most  interesting  o^ratioiis 
wherein  they  are  engaged.  With  them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which 
they  trust  for  success  to  stratagem  more  tlian  to  open  force,  and  have  their 
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invention  continually  on  the  stretch  to  circumvent  and  surprise  their 
enemies.  As  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  ensnare  in  order  that 
they  may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cunning  have  Y  'en  universally 
observed  as  distwguishiiig  characteristics  of  all  savages  The  people  of 
the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  foi  their  arliace  and  duplicity. 
Impenetrably  secrect  in  forming  their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  dissimulation 
which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  natives  of 
Peru  were  engaged  above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that 
insurrection  whicn  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villa  Gaxcia ;  and  thougn  it  was  communicated  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  in  all  different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  transpired  during 
tliat  long  period ;  no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or,  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended.*  The 
dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  detect  their 
designs.! 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  there  arc 
likewise  virtues  which  it  inspires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the  members 
of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  restraint. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
wliicli  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prer(^ative  of  man.  Incapable  of 
control,  and  disdaining  to  ackiiowledge  any  superior,  bis  mind,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  acquires  such 
elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some 
occasions  with  astonishing  force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among  savages,  the  perpetual 
wars  in  wnich  they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  societies  arc  unknown  in  the 
savage  state.  Their  enmities,  as  I  ha\e  observed,  are  implacable  and 
immortal.  The  valour  of  the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in 
inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  the  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 
Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Accustomed 
to  continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger  ;  courage  becomes  an 
Iiabitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened 
by  constant  exertions,  fhe  mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the 
same  !n  sniall  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized 
states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour  may  be  formed  upon 
different  principles  ;  but  in  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in  its  most 
simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is  attachment  to  the  cominu" 
nity  of  which  they  are  members.  From  the  nature  of  their  political  union^ 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association, 
very  powerful.  The  American  tribes  are  small ;  combined  against  theii 
neighbours,  in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  iniuries, 
their  interests  and  operations  are  neither  P"merous  nor  complex.  These 
are  objects  which  the  uncultivated  understanuir^  of  a  savage  can  Compie- 
hend.  His  heart  is  capable  of  forming  connections  which  are  so  little  dif- 
fused. He  assents  witn  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by  passions 
similar  to  those  which  direct  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  comnni» 
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nlty  deems  it  necessary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep  rooted  antipathy  to 
the  public  enemies.  Hence  their  zeal  fur  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and 
that  love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  lo  brave  danger  that  it  may 
triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  without  a  groan,  that 
it  may  not  be  disgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  can  be  placed,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 
are  affections  which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a  species  of  hnupmess  which  it 
yields.  Nature,  with  the  most  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition ;  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond 
that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  presents  as  objects 
of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable. 
The  Tartar,  accustomed  tc  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished 
with  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  their  own  pursuits> 
and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommodations,  which,  in  more  polished 
society  are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining 
of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state 
with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  best  entitleo,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to 
enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
subordination  which  takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  one  man  to  another  as  a  renunciation  no  less  base  than 
unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight,  as 
well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with  that  state  of  indolent 
security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing  industry, 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  in  guarding  agamst  diistant 
evils,  or  providing  for  Tuture  wants ;  ana  they  often  exclaim  against  their 

{>reposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles  and  increasing  the 
abour  of  life.*  This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  ou 
every  occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be 
distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence. 
The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is  the  chief  of  men.^ 
Caraioe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
signifies  the  warlike  people.^  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  their  own 
superiority,  call  the  Europeans  JVothings,  or  the  accursed  race,  and  assume 
to  themseKes  the  name  of  the  beloved  people.^  The  same  principle  regu- 
lated the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
although  at  first  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men 
whose  maxims  of  life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  them  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They 
supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others  ;||  or  that,  being  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition  are  far  from  any  inclination  to 
relinquish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life.  The  transi- 
tion 13  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from  nis  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accom- 
modations of  polished  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been 

•  Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  338.  Lahontan,  ii.  97.  t  Coldcn,  i.  3.  t  Rochefort  Hist,  dee  Antillei 
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allowed  to  taste  of  thoue  pleasures,  and  has  been  bouourcd  >vith  (hoar 
distinctions,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  lan- 
{piishes  under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  ()piK>i1unity 
of  breaking  loose  from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  thr. 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom.* 

I'hus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
In  this,  I  aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have  painted  and 
adorned  savage  111'  either  in  boldness  of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty 
of  their  colouring.     I  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 

f)ersisted  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject  in  many  various 
ights,  and  collecting  from  the  most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and 
ollcn  minute  features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles 
the  original. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the 
niistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the 
inhabitants  of  a  countiy  so  widely  extended  as  America,  great  attention 
hhould  be  paid  to  the  aiversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  important 
particulars  which  have  been  the  object  of  research ;  but  even  where  it 
nas  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part  of  the 
earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate  operates,  with  decisive 
influence,  upon  bis  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries  which 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  so  conspi> 
cuous  as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an 
animal,  or  as  being  endowed  v  .'th  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe.  There  his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  oi^ans  most  acute,  and 
his  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent  of 
capacity,  greater  fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a 
sensibility  of  heart  whicn  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent,  butperse- 
vering.  In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displaced  the  utmost  efforts  of 
his  genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  m  war,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  improve  or  embellish  life.| 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  rude  nations, 
and  produces  greater  effects  than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents 
of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  rendering  their  own  condition 
more  comfortable ;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  defects,  and  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of 
any  climate.  But  the  imjjrovident  savage  is  affected  by  every  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to  mitigate 
or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  wliich  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natural  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  veiy  remarkable. 
They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends all  the  North  Americans  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico,  together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.  To  the  other  belong 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
which  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Daricn  ahnost  to  the  southern  confines 
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»»f  HniMil,  iiloiig  the  east  side  of  the  Amlea.  In  the  lornmr,  which  conipre- 
henils  all  the  reirrions  of  tlie  temperate  zoiw  titut  in  America  are  iiihabitedt 
the  human  species  appears  manifestly  to  he  more  perl'ect.  The  native» 
are  more  rubustt  more  active,  more  intelligent,  and  more  cour:igeou:9.^ 
They  passess,  in  the  most  eminent  deKree,  that  force  of  mind,  and  l(»vp  of 
indepeiidtriice,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his 
savage  state.  'J'hey  have  defended  their  liberty  with  [lerseverin^  tortitude 
agaihist  the  Huropeans,  who  subdued  the  other  rude  nations  ol  America 
with  the  greatest  ea.se.  The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only 
people  in  the  New  World  who  are  indebted  lor  tneir  freedom  to  their  own 
valour.  Tiie  Norlh  Americans,  though  loiig  encompassed  by  three  formi- 
dable Eur(»pean  powers,  still  retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and 
continue  to  exist  as  independent  nations.  The  people  of  Chili,  though 
early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
have  set  bounds  to  their  encroachments  ;  wluMttas,  in  the  warmer  regions, 
men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  elTt)rts  ol  their 
minds,  of  a  gentle  but  dastardly  .spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  toirid  /.one  that  the 
Europeans  have  most  completely  established  their  dominion  owr  Ame- 
rica;  the  most  fertile  and  desiraole  provinces  in  it  are  subjected  to  their 
yoke ;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
because  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with 
conquest,  and  possessed  of  lai^cr  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or 
because  they  have  been  savecf  fioin  oppression  by  their  remote  ancf  inac- 
cessible situation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  clifferent  regions,  it  is  not,  however,  universal.  Moral  and  political 
causes,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposition  and  character  ot[ 
individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  still  more  powerfully  than  the  influence  of 
climate.  There  are,  accordiitgly,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the' 
torrid  zone,  possessed  of  courage,  ni§;h  spirit,  and  the  love  of  independence, 
in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates.  Wo 
are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  several  circumstances  in  their  progress  and  condition,  to  which  thejr 
are  indebted  for  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  is 
certain.  As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of  Columbu.s,  he  received  information 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  of 
men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid  neighbours.  In  his  second 
expedition  to  the  New  World,  he  found  this  intormation  to  be  just,  and  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  intrepid  valour*  [95].  The  same  character 
they  have  maintained  invariably  in  all  subsequent  contests  with  the  people 
of  Europe  ;t  and  even  in  our  own  times  we  have  seen  them  make  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  the  last  territory  which  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders 
had  letl  in  their  possession  [9B].  Some  nations  i«i  Rrasil  \vere  no  less 
eminent  for  vigour  of  mind  and  bravery  in  war.J  'J'lie  people  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the  .Spaniards  in  the  field.  mk\  frequently 
repelled  those  formidable  invadeis.§  Other  instances  miglii  be  producedf. 
It  is  not  by  attending  to  any  siiigfe  cause  or  principle,  how  powerful  and 
extensive  soever  its  influence  maj  appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  actions, 
or  account  for  the  character  ol  men.  Even  the  law  of  climate,  more 
universal,  perliaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  aO'ects  the  human  specie.s, 
cannot  be  applieti,  in  judging  of  their  conduct,  witlK)ut  many  exceptions. 


*  Life  of  Coliinibua,  c.  47,  4a         f  Rochcrurt  IliMt.  des  Aiitiilw,  031. 
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When  Grjjaiva  [ifitB.]  rntumcd  to  Cuba,  lie  found  the  firmament 
(lestiiHid  to  attempt  trie  conquest  of  that  rich  country  which  he  had  discovered 
almost  compjein.  Not  only  nmbition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velasquez 
tu hasten  his  preparations;  and  iiavitifrsuch  a  prospect  of  u;i'atifying  both, 
he  had  advanced  considerable  sunm  out  of  nis  private  fortune  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted  ' 
his  influence  as  governor,  in  engaging  ilie  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
colony  to  undertake  the  service  [97].  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  tho 
Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number  of  soldiers,  eager  to 
f  iiibark  in  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  eaiy 
to  find  a  person  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so 
much  importance ;  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had  the  right  of 
nomination,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though  ol  most 
aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  government,  he  possessed 
neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake 
in  person  the  connuct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this 
cnibarra.s»ing  situation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of 
achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory 
of  conquests  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicitou<i 
to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abilities, 
because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  lie  wished  this 
person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion 
concerning  the  several  officers  who  occuned  to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of 
heing  intrusted  with  the  command,  he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  imnos- 
ijible  to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such  as 
were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  b« 
passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appe;ir»  '•  more  gentle  and 
tractable  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  iim  iiual  to  ttie  charge.  This 
.lugmented  his  perplexity  ana  his  fears.  H*-  deliberated  long  and  with 
much  solicitude,  and  was  stilf  wavering  «»  bis  choice  when  Amador  de 
Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  ann  Xmin  Ducro,  his  own  secretary, 
the  two  pei-sons  in  whom  he  chiefly  contiilx d,  were  encouraged  by  this 
irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate ;  ami  they  supported  their  recom- 
mendation with  such  assiduity  and  i«ddress,  that,  no  less  fatally  for  Velas- 
quez than  happily  for  their  countrj^,  it  proved  successfiil.* 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  liim  was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was 
born  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty -five,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  Mood, 
but  of  very  moderate  fortuiK!.  Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to 
the  study  of  law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
J  was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  lie  imbibed  some 
tincture  of  learning.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life, 
which  did  not  suitliis  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  life  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  .ind  so  dissipated, 
that  his  father  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  inclination,  and  sent  him  abroad 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youth  as  courted  military  elonr 
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might  display  theiv  valour  ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great 
Captain ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  preferred  the  former,  but 
was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  embariiing  with  a  reinfoi  cement  of 
troops  sent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views 
towards  America,  whither  ne  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  oi^  Ovando  [98],  the 
fovernor  of  Hispaniola,  who  was  bis  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at  St. 
Domingo,  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  such  as 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employea  by  the  Governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations.  Tnese,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition;  and,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasquez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service  he  aistinguished  himself  so  much, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  violent  contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by 
trivial  events  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken  into 
favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World.* 

Though  Cortes  nad  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  command,  he  had  dis- 
played such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised 
universal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him 
as  one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  turbulence  of  vouth,  as 
scon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of  nis  mind, 
gradually  subsided  and  settled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable 
activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act  with  his 
equals,  insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  and  mellowed 
into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.  These  qualities  were  accompanied 
with  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executing  tiiem,  and  with,  what  is  peculiar  to  superior  genius,  the  art  of 
gainii^  the  conscience  and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar,  and  com- 
mand their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  extraordinary 
address  in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  suco  vigour  as  to  be 
capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his  two  confidante, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  was 
such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  b«lieve  that 
by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 
lioerality  in  conferring  several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained  the 
good  will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 

Cortes,  re(  eiving  his  commission  [Oct.  23],  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected  his  standard 
before  his  own  house,  appeared  in  a  miiitaiy  dress,  and  assumed  all  the 
epsigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and  activity  were  exerted 
in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  service,  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  together  with 
what  -money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were 
expended  in  purchasii^  military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  oincers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themselves  in  a  manner 
suited  to  their  rank  [99].  Inoffensive  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct 
was,  his  disappointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a  tuni 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  liUle 
disguise,  at  establishing  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his  ostentatious  ana  inter- 
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ested  liberality.  They  reminded  Velasquez  of  bis  former  dissensions  with 
the  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  the 

governor  was  inconsiderately  puttine  in  his  hands,  to  avenee  past  injuries 
lan  to  requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuations  made  such  impres- 
sion upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed 
some  symptoms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behavKMir,  and 
was  advised  by  Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  departure  before  these 
should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence.  Fully 
sensible  of  this  danger,  be  ui^ed  forward  his  preparations  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November. 
Velasquez  accompanying  him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with 
an  appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  be  had  secretly 
given  it  in  charge  to  some  of  Cortes'  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  tMir  commander's  conduct.* 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settlement  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island,  vyhere  he  was  joined  by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  militair  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still  very  incom- 
plete. He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  breast  of  Velasquez  grew  so  violent  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it.  The  amianient  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  that  as  his  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  absolute.  Imagination  now  aggravated  eveiy  circumstance 
which  had  formerly  excited  suspicion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously 
threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his  fear ;  and  with  no  less  art  than 
malice  they  called  superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the  predictions  of 
an  astrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All  tliese,  by  their  united 
operation,  produced  the  desired  efiect.  Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his 
own  imprudence,  in  having  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatched  in- 
structions to  Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there, 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  such 
prepress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  findir^ 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he 
soothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  firom  Trinidad 
without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in  order  to  raise  more 
soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons 
of  distinction  entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply  what 
provisions  were  still  wantii^ ;  but  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  allow  them  some 
time  for  performing  what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his 
distrust,  availed  himself  of  the  interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
aflforded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  command  out  of 
the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing 
him  either  of  childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treacheiy,  in  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a  second  disappoint- 
ment, he  sent  a  person  of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory 
,  injunctions  to  Pedro  Barba,his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
o  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  strong  guard,  and 
o  countermand  the  sailing  of  the  armament  until  he  should  receive  further 
orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  cfe 
Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 
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Cortes,  fore-warned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take  precautions  for  his 
own  safety.  His  first  step  was  to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the 
Havana  IKegade  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account 
of  his  known  attachment  to  Veiasc^uez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  trying 
and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  a  vessel  destined  to 
take  on  boaru  some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio, 
and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence  without  seeming  to  suspect  his  fidelity. 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez 
from  his  troops :  and  as  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set 
out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  had  expended 
all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed  tneir  astonishment  and  indignation  at  that 
illiberal  jealousy  lo  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  sanguine  hopes  of  glory  and 
wealth.  With  one  voice  they  entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  station  to  which  he  had  such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him 
not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  such  well . 
founded  confidence,  and  offered  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
maintaining  his  authority.  Cortes  was  easily  induced  f'*  comply  with 
what  be  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment, 
and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  transports  of  military  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  imprecations  against  all  who  snoula  presume  to  call  in  Question 
thejurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  tne  execution  of  his  aesigns. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure ;  but  though  this  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba ; 
though  every  settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men  and  provisions ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considerable  sums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhausted  his  stock,  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no 
resemblance  to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empne. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  lai^est  of  a  hundred  tons,  wnich 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons, 
and  the  rest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land 
service,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers 
were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number  of  the  ships ; 
to  each  of  which  Cortes  appouited  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the 
command  of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore  [lOO]. 
As  the  use  of  fire  arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined 
to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross-bow  men,  and  the  rest 
had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which 
must  have  been  cumbersom.e  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a 
sufficient  protection  against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
only  sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets.* 

With  this  slender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Cortes  set  sail  [Feb.  10, 
1519],  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  dominions  were  more  extensive 
than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  religious  enthu- 
siasm alwajs  mingled  with  the  spirit  of^  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and, 
by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the 
Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a  large  cross  was  displayed  in  their 
standards,  with  this  inscription,  Let  us  fiUow  the  cross,  for  under  this  sign 
vee  shall  conqtier. 
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So  powerl'ully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with  both  these 
passions,  that  no  less  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  countiy  whither  they 
were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  its  inha- 
bitants, they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitude  natural  to  men  ^oing  upon 
dangerous  services,  but  with  that  confidence  which  arises  from  security  of 
success,  and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortei  i,.id  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  where  Grijaha  had 
rbited,  he  stt\;red  directly  towards  the  island  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  a  dialect  of  their  language  understood  through  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  possessing  besides  a  considerable  share  of  prudence  and 
sag  acity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel, 
Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco  [March  4],  in  hopes  of  a  recep- 
tion as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of  findmg  gold  in  the 
same  abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their 
good  will,  he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Though  the 
lorces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinaiy 
courage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  in  several  successive  actions 
The  loss  which  they  bad  sustained, and  still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror 
excited  by  the  destructive  eflfect  of  the  fire  arms,  and  the  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  King  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and 
granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments, 
some  gold,  and  twenty  female  slaves  [101]. 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keeping  as  near  the  shoro 
as  possible,  in  orr''-  *o  observe  the  country ;  but  could  discover  no  proper 
place  for  landing  'i  .  ''.  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.*  As  he  entered 
this  harbour  [Apri'  i'.  ■-..  arge  canoe  full  of  people,  among  whom  were 
two  who  seemed  L  persons  of  distinction,  approached  his  ship  with 
signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  Aguilar.  Gc-<^e3  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress  at 
an  event  of  which  iie  instantly  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  already  felt 
the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  carry  on  the  great 
schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives,  he 
must  depend  entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjecturs.' 
mode  of^  communication  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  his  embarrassing  situation  ;  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him  when 
his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  relief.  One  of 
the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  received  I'rom  the  cazique  of  Tabasco, 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new 
guests.  She  perceived  his  distnss,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Aguilar ; 
and,  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  lai^uage,  she  explained 
what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  ac- 
quainted. This  woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina, 
and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  incon- 
siderable instruments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican 
Empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  after 
a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  Tabascans,  and  had 
resided  long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language  without  losing 
the  use  of  ner  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  ana  troublesome  to 
converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method  of  carrying  on  som« 
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intieh:ourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  determined 
to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  his  joy  he  considered  it  as  a  visible 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour.* 

He  now  learned  that  the  two  persons  whom  he  had  received  on  board 
of  his  ship  were  deputies  from  Teutile  and  Piipatoe,  two  ofiicers  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  that  province  by  a  great  monarch  whom  they 
called  Montezuma ;  and  that  tney  wore  sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  visiting  tb'  ".  coast,  and  to  ofl'er  him  what  assistance  he  might 
need,  in  order  to  c  inue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  those  people,  &..  well  as  tlie  tenor  of  the  message,  assured  them,  in 
respectfuf  :erms,  that  he  approached  their  countiy  with  ''  ost  friendly 
sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importa.ice  to  the  welfare 
of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
person,  to  the  governor  and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting 
lor  any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery  ;  and,  having 
chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his 
camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests 
into  their  country,  assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of 
which  they  had  ere  long  good  reason  to  re^rnt. 

Next  day  Teutile  and  riipatoe  entered  the  Spanish  camp  with  a  numerous 
retinue  ;  and  Cortes,  consiaering  them  as  the  ministers  ot  a  great  monarch 
entitled  to  a  decree  of  attention  very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomod  to  pay  the  petty  caziques  with  whom  they  had  intercourse 
in  the  isles,  received  them  with  much  Ibrmal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  ol  Austria,  King  of 
Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with 
propositions  of  such  moment,  that  he  could  impart  them  to  none  but  the 
Emperor  Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct  him, 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  Mexican 
officers  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prove  extremely 
embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  hlled  with  maiiv 
disquieting  apprehensions  ever  since  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
on  his  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  insisting 
on  his  demand,  they  erdei.  /oured  to  conciliate  his  ^ood  will  by  entreating 
him  to  accept  of  certain  presents,  which,  »s  humble  slaves  of  Muntezuma, 
they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced  with  great  pa-ade,  and  con- 
sisted of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plu.iies  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  to  a  considerab;:e  value ;  the  workni.-^nship  of  which 
app&ared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  of 
these  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  intended. 
Instead  of  satisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  so  eager  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  country  which 
abounded  with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly  listen 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  vvhich  Piipatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone 
he  insisted  on  his  demand  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience 
of  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview,  some  painters,  in  the  train 
of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  oeen  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers, 
•ind  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes  as  sii^ular.  When  Cortes  observed 
this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma, 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
objects  now  presented  to  their  view  tb?  n  any  words  could  communicate, 
he  resolved  to  rendei  the  representatioL  still  more  animating  and  interest- 
ing, by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  their 
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monarch  an  awfu!  impression  of  the  extraordinary  prowess  of  his  followers, 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order. 
Bounded  an  alarm  ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
the  infantry  perfoi-med  such  martial  exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display 
the  effect  of  their  different  weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions, 
gave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  ana  strength ;  the  artillery,  pointed  towards 
the  thick  woods  which  surrounded  the  ca.inp,  were  fired, and  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  objects  which 
are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the 
cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  so  much 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  powor  so  nearly  resembled  that  of 
the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  and  reassure  them.  The 
painters  nr.d  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  art,  a:id 
they  put  (heir  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures  and  symbols 
to  represent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had  seen. 

Mess".ngers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montczuma  with  those 
pictures,  md  a  full  account  of  evciy  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Sit'u'^iards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some  European 
curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed 
would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs, 
in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occunence  in  ail  the  comers 
of  their  extensive  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  poli<>;e  unknown 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations  a'  jng 
the  principal  roads ;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
intelligence  with  surprising  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Mon- 
tezuma resided  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  answer  ui  his  demands 
was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated 
with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer ;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master  was  to  all  the 
schemes  and  wislics  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previously  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
mollify  him.  For  this  purpose  they  renewed  their  negotiation,  by  intro* 
ducing  a  train  of  a  bunared  Indians  loaded  with  presents  sent  to  him  by 
Montezuma.  The  magnificence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great 
monarch,  and  far  exceec<d  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground 
in  such  order  as  showed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  and  his 
officers  viewed  with  admiration  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country  ; 
cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture  as  to  resemble  siIk  ; 
pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathei-s 
of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance  as 
to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imits..'  n.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form, 
one  of  massive  gold  repr-senting  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem 
of  the  moon  [102].  1  hese  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars, 
rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  which 
could  give  (he  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  wliat  the  country  afforded, 
with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gold 
unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes  received 
all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon 
this,  informed  him  that  their  master,  though  he  had  desiied  him  to  accept 
of  what  b'j  had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch  whcm  Cortes 
represented,  would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  thein  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions. 
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the  Spanish  general  declared,  in  a  manner  more  resolute  and  peremptoiy 
than  formerly,  that  he  must  insist  on  bis  first  demand,  as  he  could  not  without 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose 
that  will  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  supreme  and  irre- 
sistible, yet  afraid  ot  precipitating  their  countiy  into  -in  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  remove  from  his  i  ■  nt  camp  until  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom 
they  sent  to  Montezur:       r  further  instructions.* 

The  firmness  with  v  b  Cortes  adhered  to  his  original  proposal  should 
naturally  have  brought  t  ji;  negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a 
speedy  issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but 
either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have  been  evpected  from  & 
haujghty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empire 
at  this  period  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  towhicn  no  society  ever  attained 
in  so  snort  a  period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  tenitories  stretching,  with  some  small  inter- 
ruption, above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south-  comprehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fer- 
tility, population,  and  opuK  .ice,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people 
were  warlike  and  enterprising ;  the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded, 
and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been 
suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the 
Spaniaras  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by 
any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems 
to  be  impossible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline 
and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock,  and  they  must  either  have 
perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spirited  part,  his 
own  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  had  swaye  1  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was  the  most 
haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient  of^  control.  His  subjects 
looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he 
govemeawith  unexampled  rigour;  but  they  were  impressed  with  such  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and,  by  many  victo- 
ries over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had 
added  several  considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperfectly  polish- 
ed as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their 
accustomed  course,  they  were  altogether  inadequAte  to  a  conjuncture  so 
cxtraordinaiy,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with  the  discern- 
ment or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  in  such  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coast,  he  disco 
vered  symptoms  of  timidity  and  embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such 
resolutions  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memory  of  his 
former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and 
hesitation  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The 
perplexity  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the 
impression  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appear- 
ance and  the  terror  of  their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more 
remote  source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the  Americans, 
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that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impending  over  their  head8>  from  a  race 
of  formidabie  invaders^  who  should  coDoe  irom  regions  towards  the  rising 
sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  country.  Whether  this  disquieting  ap- 
prehension flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had 
atHicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
with  superstitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination 
accidentally  suggested  by  the  astoiiiiahnient  which  the  iirst  sight  ot  a  new 
race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  more  prone  to  suoerstitioii  than  any  people  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to 
bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which  thev  dreaded.  Uo'^er  those  cir- 
cumstances it  ceases  to  be  '^credible  that  a  nandlul  of  advc.iurers  should 
alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.'*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  impression,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp  with  an  account  tb^l  the  leader  of  the 
strangers,  aabering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the  order  en- 
joining him  to  leave  uie  country,  Montezuma  assumed  some  degree  of 
resolution ;  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccus- 
tomed to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  sacrifice 
those  presumptuous  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly 
returned ;  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution, 
he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer  and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and 
temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to 
delioerate  m  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsel- 
lors took  no  effectual  measure  for  expelling  such  troublesome  intruders, 
and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  such  value  as  proved  a  fresTi  inducement  ♦        nain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicituue,  or  a  variety  of 
sentiments,  in  deliberating  concerning  their  own  future  conduct.  Prom 
what  they  had  already  seen,  many  ot  them  formed  such  extravagant  ideas 
concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  that,  despising  danger  or  hard- 
ships when  they  had  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, they  were  ea^er  to  attempt  the  conquest.  Others,  estimating  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various 
proofs  which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administra- 
tion, contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  frenzy  to  attack 
such  a  state  with  a  small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected 
with  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.t  Cortes  secretly  applaud- 
ed tlie  advocates  for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic  hopes, 
as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoured  the  execution  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of 
Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  Co  os  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  connection  which 
would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view, 
he  had  laboured  by  eveiy  art  to  secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  comncnd,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem 
and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they  might  rely,  with  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  Laoer.  Nor  was  it  more 
di5icult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adventurers  nearly  of  the  same 
rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him.  Coites 
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availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse  to  insinuate  himself  into 
their  favour,  and  by  bis  afiable  manners,  by  well  timed  acts  of  liberality 
to  some,  by  inspiring  aH  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  FlOS],  he  attached  the  ereater  part  of  his  sol- 
diers so  firmly  to  himself,  tnat  they  almost  foigot  that  the  armament  had 
been  fitted  out  by  the  authority  and  at  the  exoense  of  another. 

During  these  mtrigues,  Tetitlle  arrived  with  the  present  from  Monte- 
zuma, and,  together  with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions  |  and  when  Cortes,  instead  of 
comphring,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  (quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which  strongly 
expressea  bis  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives, 
who  used  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers  in  order  to  barter  with 
the  soldiers,  ana  to  bring  in  provisions,  appeared.  All  friendly  corres- 
pondence seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  expected  cverjr  moment 
that  hostilities  would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might  have 
been  foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  mummr  and 
cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remon- 
strate openly  against  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  conquest^  of  a 
mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  army. 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the  malecontents 
charged  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assurii^  Cortes  that  be  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army. 
He  listened  to  this  remonstrance  without  any  appearance  of  emotion ;  and 
as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes 
and  schemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he 
carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army 
should  be  iareadiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  the  disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the 
emissaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the  fer- 
ment became  general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open  mutiny  ;  all 
demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander.  Coiles  was  not  slow 
in  appearing  ;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It 
was  unworthy,  they  cned,  of  the  Castilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  first 
aspect  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For 
their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  had 
hitherto  been  successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures  which  he 
had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view  ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to 
Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another  general  to  conduct  them 
in  that  path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  offence  at  the  boldness  with 
which  it  was  uttered.  The  sentiments  were  what  he  himself  had  inspired, 
and  the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed 
them  thoiougbly.  He  aflected,  however,  to  be  sui-prised  at  what  he  heard, 
declaring  that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  per- 
suasion that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops :  that,  from  deference  to  what 
he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing  immediately  a  settle- 
ment on  the  sea  coast,  and  then  on  tudeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  inte  • 
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nor  part  of  the  countiy ;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error ;  and  aa 
be  perceived  that  they  were  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which 
breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  resume,  with  fresh  ardour,  his 
original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career 
of  victoiy,  to  such  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upoo 
this  declaration,  shouts  of  applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The 
measure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  unanimous  consent ;  such  as  secretly 
condenmed  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal 
their  disaffection  from  their  general,  and  parti}'  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers.* 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  reflect,  Cortes  set  about  car- 
rying his  design  into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony, 
he  assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suffrage  elect- 
ed a  council  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested. 
As  men  naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother  countrr 
into  their  new  settlements,  this  was  framed  i^pon  the  model  of  a  Spanish 
corporation.  The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and 
ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.  All  the  per- 
sons ci:osen  were  most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of 
their  election  was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  their 
dependence  on  Velasquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm, 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  tn  nr  enterprises  in  the  New  World, 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  suggestingthe  name  which  Cortes  bestowed  on 
his  infant  settlement.    He  called  it,  i  he  Rich  Town  of  the  True  Cro«,t 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distinguished  bv  a  transaction 
of  great  moment.  As  soon  as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to 
enter ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  respect,  which 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  au- 
thority, he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  function,  he 
observed,  that  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had 
planted  was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with 
the  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign ;  that  accord- 
ingly he  would  communicate  to  tnem  what  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  be  were  addressing  his 
royal  master ;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  whose 
sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  depended  upon 
arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  pre- 
served among  the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as  that  had  been  long 
since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned ; 
that  he  might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective  or  even  a  dubious  title  ; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which  might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  gene- 
ral, at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey  his  orders ;  that,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them,  that 
they,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to  c.  fer  full  jurisdiction, 
might  appoint  one  in  the  king's  name  'o  command  the  army  in  its  future 
operations  ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike 
with  the  same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince 
his  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten how  to  obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasguez  upon  the  table,  and,  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cortes  had  concert- 
ed this  important  measure  with  his  confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other 
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memben  with  great  address  for  the  part  which  be  wished  them  to  take^ 
His  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their 
prosperity  under  bis  conduct  aoTorded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his 
abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  suffrage,  elected  him  chief 
justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-ceneral  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his 
commission  to  be  made  out  in  the  Kind's  name,  with  most  amole  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  tne  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
known.  That  this  deed  mieht  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto, 
the  council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  !:ad 
been  resolved.  The  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice 
which  the  council  had  made  ;  the  air  resounded  witli  the  name  of  Cortes, 
and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes,  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  desired  issue,  and  shaken 
off  bis  mortifying  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the 
commission,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  JuriK(iiction,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions  of  respect  to  the  council 
and  gratitude  to  the  army.  Together  with  this  new  command,  he  assumed 
greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers.  Formerly 
he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situation  of 
Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  actions. 
They  exclaimed  openly  against  the  proceedings  ot  the  council  as  illegal, 
and  against  those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some 
vigorous  measure,  arrested  Oraaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the 
ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded 
with  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  remained 
quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners, 
who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  assi- 
duity and  address,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial ;  and  on 
the  most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
tempted  them  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest.* 
In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which 
decided  with  respect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand 
both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents.! 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  tne  union  between  himself  and  his  army 
indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to  join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on 
the  governor  oi  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  to  his  authority, 
thought  he  now  might  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
remained,  and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  event  no  less  fortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  Indians  havmg  ap- 
proached his  camp  in  a  mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  bis  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  a  proffer  of  friendship  from  (he 
cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance ;  and  from 
their  answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to 
his  usual  practice  in  every  interview  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he 
gathered,  that  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was 
impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  nothii^  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  prospect  ot 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  hearing 
this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  saw 
that  the  great  empire  which  lie  intended  to  attack  was  neither  perfectly 
united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  beloved;    He  concluded,  that  the 
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cauwt  of  ditaAectiun  could  not  be  confined  to  one  provincu,  but  that  in 
other  cuniers  there  must  be  malecontentsi  so  wearv  of  subjection,  or  so 
desirous  of  change^  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  stanaard  of  any  protector. 
Full  ut  those  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme  that  time  and 
more  perfect  information  concerning  tlie  state  of  the  country  enabled  him 
to  mature,  be  gave  a  most  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallana,  and 
promised  soon  to  visit  their  cazique.* 

In  order  to  pertbrm  this  promise,  it  was  not  necessary  to  vary  the  route 
which  he  had  already  fixed  for  bis  march.  Some  otficers,  whom  h«  had 
employed  to  survey  tiie  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named  QMiabis^ 
Ian,  about  forty  mues  to  the  northward,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  comraodiousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more 
proper  station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes 
determined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  tbe 
cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  with 
gifts  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  will ;  with  respect 
approaching  alnoost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  aeli< 
verer.  From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  dominion 
odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined 
tbe  conquered  provinces  by  excessive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their  sons 
and  daiKhtcrs  from  them  by  violence  ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims 
to  his  gods ;  the  latter  to  be  reserved  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favotirites. 
Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redress 
grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed  ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to 
nope  for  this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  Qjutia- 
bislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  proper  situation, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out 
ground  for  a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  the  finishing  of  those  fortifications  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in  prose- 
cuting the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in 
order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  communication 
•with  the  sea,  every  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and 
pereeverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjiiiabislan  lent 
their  aid ;  and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlements^ 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence.! 

While  ei^ged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had  several  interview.«i 
with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and  Q^iabislan  ;  and  availing  himself  of 
their  wonderand  astCHiishnient  at  the  new  objects  which  they  daily  beheld, 
he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma  s  officers 
having  appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to 
leave  his  dominions ;  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made 
them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and  as  their  superstition 
■was  no  leas  barbarous  than  that  of  tlie  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to  sacri- 
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fice  them  to  tln!iruodh.  From  this  last  (hir)((t>r  they  were  delivered  by  tiie 
interposition  oi'  Cartes,  who  manifesled  the  ulriuMt  horror  at  the  meiitionot' 
such  a  deed.  The  two  caziques  having  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  such 
open  rebellion,  aa  left  them  no  hope  ot  safety  but  m  attacbini;  themselves 
inviolably  to  the  Spaniard.9|  they  soon  completed  their  union  with  them,  by 
rormally  acknowledging  themselves  to  he  vassals  of  the  same  monarch. 
Their  example  was  ibllowed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who 
inhabited  I  he  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willingly  subjected 
themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes,  with 
all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.* 

Cortes  had  now  been  al)0ve  three  months  in  New  Spain ;  and  though 
this  period  had  not  been  distinguish'.'d  by  martial  exploits,  every  moment 
had  been  employed  in  operations  which,  though  less  splendid,  were  more 
important.  By  liis  address  in  conducting  his  intrigues  with  his  own  army, 
as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  he 
Lad  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  success.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  tlie  plan  which  he  h.id  formed,  he  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez 
had  received  were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redress  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw, 
might  be  given  of  his  conduct  that,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  from  hi.^  present  rank,  but  sunjected  to  punish- 
ment. Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most 
effectual  precautions  against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  kii^,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in 
establishing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit  ii* 
fitting  out  the  two  fomier  armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the 
expeditions,  and  not  by  tlie  governor.  They  contended  tnat  the  sole 
object  of  Velasquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there.  They  asserted 
that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament.  On  this  account^ 
they  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  com- 
mission. That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  ^rant  more  readily  what  they 
demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  description  of  the  country  whicu 
they  had  discovered ;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts  ;  they  related  the  progrc  ss  which  they  had  already 
made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the  country  situated  on  tfiesea  coast  to  the 
crown  oi'  Castile  :  and  mentioned  the  schemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  sub- 
jection.t  Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  every 
nev/  country  by  its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  splendid 
accounts  or^New  Spain,  if  these  were  not  accompanied  with  such  a  speci- 
men of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he 
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in  •  very  ihort  time.  TIda  8C(>ms  to  contirir.  what  I  observe  in  p.  314,  conceridni;  the  impcrret'tiuii 
of  the  oflbnsive  weapons  lued  by  the  Americans.  In  tida  letter,  tlie  human  nacriflcei  olft^rcd  by 
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solicited  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  they  might  cluiin  m  Ihvir  part  ul 
the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  coll«;cted,  in  order  that  the  wbolc 
might  be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own  romantic  expectations  of  future 
wealth,  that  an  anny  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  sovereign  the  richest  present 
that  had  hitherto  been  transmitted  from  the  New  World  [104].  Portocar- 
rero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed 
to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with  express  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba 
in  their  passage  thither.* 

While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  departure  an  unexpected  event 
occasioned  a  general  alarm.  Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached 
to  Velasquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  em|)ire  with  such  unequal 
force,  formed  the  design  of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making 
their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  such  intelligence  as 
might  enaule  him  to  intercept  the  snip  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and 
dcsuatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though  formed  oy  persons  of  low 
raiiK,  was  conclucted  with  profound  secrecy  ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
associates. 

Though  the  good  foitiiiie  of  Cortes  interposed  so  seasonably  on  this 
occasion,  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy  tilled  his  mind  with  most  dis- 
quieting apprehensions,  and  promoted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  which  he 
had  long  revolved.  He  perceiveu  tiiat  the  .spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked 
among  bis  troops ;  that  though  hitherto  checKed  by  the  uniform  success  of 
his  stTiemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events  might 
occur  which  woulu  encourage  and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many 
of  his  nien,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settle 
ments  in  Cuba  ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordinary  daiiger 
or  any  reverse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  tnem  iroin 
returning  thither.  He  was  sensible  that  tiis  forces,  already  too  feeble, 
could  bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  small  defection  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  aI)andon  (he  enterprise.  After  ruminating  often,  and 
with  much  solicitude,  upon  those  particular,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success 
but  in  cutting  off  ail  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his  men  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolution  with  which  he  himself  was 
animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  destroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a  bold 
resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to  bnng  his  soldiers  to  adopt 
his  ideas  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His  address  in 
accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was 
employed.  He  persuaded  some  (hat  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much  by 
having  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service  ;  toothers  he 
pointed  out  what  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive 
from  the  junction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  un^jrofitably  employed  as  saili  id  ; 
and  to  all  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wisbfls  !ipor» 
what  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreul  once  to 
enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal  consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore, 
and  after  stripping  them  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
else  might  be  of  lise,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  of 
magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  historj",  five  hundred 
men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  countiy,  filled  with 
powerful  and  unknown  nations ;  and,  having  pi-eclnded  every  means  of 
escape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perseverance.! 

•  11.  J)iaz,  c.  5J.    Gomata,  Cion.  c.  W  i  K<'liit,  di  Ccrres.    Ramii",  iii.  Vli.    B.  DIM. «. 
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Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  and  the  dia 
poeition  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  latter,  tnough  procured  by  much  assiduity  and 
address,  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  indiscreet  sally  of  religious 
zeal,  which  on  many  occasions  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his  character.  Though  hitherto  he 
had  neither  time  nor  "opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of 
their  own  superstition,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the 
idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  m  their  place  to  erect  a 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  oeheld  this  with 
astonishment  and  horror  ;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms  :  but  such  was 
the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed,  and 
concora  perfectly  re-established.* 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  oT  his 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  less  fit  for 
active  service,  he  left  as  a  garrison  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Escalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  with  two  hundred 
of  those  Indians  called  lamemes,  whose  office,  in  a  countiy  where  lame 
animals  were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  servile 
labour.  They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto 
had  been  obliged  not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag  along 
the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  oflFered  likewise  a  considerable  body  of 
his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  master.  Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  lie 
arrived  on  the  confines  o?  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  of^  that  province,  a 
warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been 
united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they  were  advanced  in 
improvement  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America  whose  manners  we 
have  described.  They  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  : 
they  dwelt  in  large  towns ;  they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species  of 
commerce  ;  and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we  discern  traces  both  of 
distributive  justice  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 
But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and  as  they 
depended  for  subsistence  not  on  agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in  this  state.  Like  them  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them, 
too,  they  were  high  spirited  and  independent.  In  coasequence  of  the 
former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender 
and  occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  states.  The  latter  inspired 
them  with  such  detestation  of  servitude,  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
atoop  to  a  foreign  j'oke,  and  maintain  an  obstinate  and  successful  contest 
ill  defence  of  tneir  liberty  against  the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican 
empire, but  they  guarded  wilfi  equal  solicitude  against  domestic  tyranny: 
and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and 
limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  several  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  concerning  the  martial  cha- 
racter of  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering 
the  oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoalfans, 
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might  induce  the  Tlascalnns  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order 
to  dispose  them  to  tliis^  four  Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were  sent 
ambassadors,  to  request  \n  his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  thej 
would  permit  tlie  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  republic 
in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which 
was  expected,  the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  their  public  character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them 
to  their  gods.  At  the  same  time  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to 
oppose  those  unknown  invaders  if  they  should  attempt  to  make  their 
passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipi- 
tating the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  tierce  people,  shut  up  within 
its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accustomed  to  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily 
excited  to  arms.  They  concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled 
the  Tlascalans  with  horror ;  and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to 
avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ;  they 
contemned  the  small  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  mea- 
sured their  own  strength  with  that  of  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea 
of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  for  the  return  of  his  ambassa- 
dors, advanced  [Aug.  30,]  into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions 
of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
Ihey  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded 
some  of  the  Spaniai-ds,  and  killed  two  horses  ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  of 
great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order ;  he  chose  the  stations  where  he  halted,  with 
attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  four- 
teen dajs  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  Tlascalans 
advancmg  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the  Sfianiards  bad 
seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe 
those  successive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
particulars,  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  circumstances  [105] 
with  such  as  are  real  andi  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can  render 
the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger ; 
and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the 
one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on  the  other,  the  most  laboured 
descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  tlie  various 
vicissitudes  in  the  ei^agement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war,  which  are  memo- 
rable, and  merit  notice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of 
'  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the  Tlasca- 
lans brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficient  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaninrds,  they  were  never  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  their  small  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were  like  all 
impotished  nations,  strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in  a 
great  measure  the  advantage  which  tliey  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant  solicitude 
lo  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a 
«ontirT!ont  of  fendcrnpss  nntnral  to  the  humnn  mind,  and  sti'cngthpnpd  by 
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anxiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured 
by  their  enemies,  was  universal  among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At- 
tention to  this  pious  office  occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of  combat,* 
broke  their  union,  and  diminislied  the  force  of  the  impression  which  tliey 
might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure 
inoffensive.  After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults,  not 
one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and  spears,  headed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destnictive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  turned  aside 
by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate  the  escaupiles,  or 
quilted  jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  Tlascalans  advanced 
boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  t\:?  Spa- 
niards were  wounded,  though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  want  of  courage  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the 
arms  with  which  tney  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  Tlascalans  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards, they  seemed  to  have  conducted  tlieir  hostilities  with  some  degree 
of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  their 
hostile  intentions ;  and  as  they  knew  that  their  mvadei-s  wanted  provisions, 
and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  haa  left  their 
own  country  because  it  did  not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their 
camp  a  lai^e  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully, 
because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well 
as  disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey.t 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  enemies, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this  threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the 
subsequent  engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinioti,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards 
was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  against  whom  human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity, 
they  had  recourse  to  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious 
causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they 
should  employ  in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests, 
after  many  sacrifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  response  :  That  these 
strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animating  energy 
in  the  regions  of  the  east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  tlie  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible  ;  but  by  night,  when  his  re- 
viving neat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  fac^d  like  the  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.f  Theories  less 
plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,  and  have 
influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Tlascalans,  with 
the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heavei,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  strong  body,  in 
the  night  time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  surprised. 
But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  sentinels  at  his  outposts, 
observing  some  extraordinary  movement  among  the  Tlascalans,  gave  the 
alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dis- 
persed the  party  with  great  slaughter,  without  allowing  it  to  approach  the 
camp.  The  Tlascalans  convinced  by  sad  experience  that  tneir  priests 
bad  deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain  eitner  to 
deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  they 
began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 


+  B  Diaz,  c  fir> 
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They  were  at  a  loss,  hovvevcr,  in  what  manner  to  address  the  strangers, 
what  idea  to  form  of  their  character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as 
beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  circumstances 
in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  the  Spaniards  constantly  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
their  oflFers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who, 
according  io  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known  in  America,  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in 
battle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  the  huma- 
nity of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  liad  seized 
fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his  camp,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  hands  *  this  bloody  spcctyrle,  added  to 
the  terror  occasioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  hoi'ses,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  [I'Jfi].  This  uncertainty  was 
apparent  in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.  "  If,"  said  they, "  you 
are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  live  slaves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh.  If  you  are  mild  deities, 
accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
iiere  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you.f  The  peace,  which 
l)oth  parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
Tlascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
under  his  protection,  and  promis*^  d  to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards. 
The  fatigue  of  service  among  a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on  duty  every 
night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  rest,  slept  always  upon  the^r 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Many  of  them  were  wounded  ;  a  good  number,  aiid  among  these 
Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 
several  had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  M';fwithstanding  the 
supplies  which  they  received  from  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  moKf  requisite  in  danger- 
ous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was 
composed  with  the  fat  of  the  indiaas  whom  they  had  slain.J  Worn  out 
with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldiers  began  to 
murmur,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness  of  ffipir 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  required  the  utmost  exertion  of 
Cortes's  authority  and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  despondency  in  its 
progress,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with  their  wonteo  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  contend.§  The 
submission  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings 
of  a  superior  order,  banished  at  once  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  all 
memory  of  past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  respect  to 
their  future  operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  not  now 
,any  power  in  America  able  to  withstand  their  arms.ll 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order  to  allow  his  troops 
a  short  interval  of  repose  after  such  hard  service.  During  that  time 
he  was  employed  in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  with 
respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlas- 
calan  chiefs,  he  received  information  concerning  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign, 
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Mrhjcfa  coiild  be  ot  use  in  ref!;u]ating  his  conduct,  whether  he  should  be 
obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  m  cmemy .  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of 
his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  had 
been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid 
of  such  powerful  confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation 
in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinaiy  exertion  of 
these  necessary.  The  Tiasr  .'ans,  with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
polfshed  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondnesr  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests  was  to  thea>  nir»'ier  of  wonder  [lOTJ.  They  gazed  with 
admiration  at  whatever  tl).  Spaniards  did,  and,  fancying  them  to  be  of 
heavenly  origin,  wrre  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany 
Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  under 
the  command  ot  their  most  experienced  captains. 

But,  after  bestowing  so  niucn  pains  on  cementing  this  union,  all  the  bene- 
ficial fruits  of  it  were  on  the  pomt  of  being  lost  by  a  new  effusion  of  that 
intemperate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  animated  no  less  than 
the  other  adventurers  of  the  age.  They  all  considered  themselves  as  in- 
struments employed  by  Heaven  to  propa£;ate  the  Christian  faitli,  and  the 
less  they  were  qualified,  either  by  tiieir  knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a 
function,  they  were  more  eager  to  discharge  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  Tlascalans  for  the  Spaniards  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain 
to  some  of  their  chiefs  the  uoctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  msist 
that  they  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and  embrace  the  faith  of 
their  new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  he  taught ; 
but  contended,  that  the  Teules  of  Tlascala  Avere  divinities  no  less  than  the 
Ood  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed ;  and  as  that  Being  was  entitled  to 
the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they  were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers 
which  their  ancestoni  had  Avorshippcd.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
urge  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  alignments, 
until  the  Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to 
mention  this  again,  lest  the  gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of 
having  listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged  at 
their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force  what  he  could  not  accomplish 
by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars  and  cast  down  their 
iaols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempoalla,  if  Father  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate 
impetuosity.  He  represented  the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  largo 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than 
warlike;  he  declared,  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always 
appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust ;  that  religion  was  not  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ;  that  other 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry ;  patient  instruction  must 
enlighten  the  understanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before 
men  could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth.*  Amidst 
scenes  where  a  narrow  minded  bigotiy  appears  in  such  close  union  with 
oppression  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and  humane  soothe  the  mind 
with  unexpected  pleasure ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  little  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
uiAnown^  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century 
amonf^  the  first  advocates  against  pei-sccution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic,  no  less  respectable  for 
wisdooi  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He  left  the 
Tlascalans  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that 
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they  should  desist  from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in 
sacrifice. 

Cortes,  as  soon  as  hia  troops  were  fit  for  service,  resolved  to  continue  his 
march  towards  Mexico,  notwithstanding  tlie  earnest  dissuasiY'es  of  the  Tlas- 
calans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of 
forces  which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  Cholula  [Oct.  13] ;  JV^ntezuma,  who  had  at  length  consented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  informed  Cortes  that  he  had 
given  orders  for  his  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  TIascala,  was  formeriy  an 
independent  state,  but  had  been  lately  suWected  to  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  was  considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims  resortea  from  eveiy 
province,  and  a  greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  prin- 
cipal temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.*  Montezuma  seems  to  nave 
invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  suflfer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  defiled,  without  pouring 
down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their 
power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  residence  ;  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
self might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  success,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans,  before  he  set  out  on  his  march, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  though  received 
into  the  town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  observed  several 
circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlas- 
calans, who  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholu- 
lans refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having 
found  means  to  enter  in  disguise,  acquainted  Cortes  that  tney  observed  the 
women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retlriiw:  in  great  huriy  eveiy 
night;  and  that  six  children  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite 
which  indicated  the  execution  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  lie  approach- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  information  from 
an  Indian  woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted;  that  a  body  of  JUexican  troops 
lay  concealed  near  the  town ;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barricaded, 
and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  benches  were  dug,  and  slightly  covered  over, 
as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable. 
Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concurrir^  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  confirmed  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful 
vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  tenor.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large 
court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  Tlascalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the  magistrates  and  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal 
given,  the  troops  rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  lead- 
ers, and  so  much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  tlieir  hands, 
they  stood  mot'jnless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards 
pressed  them  in  front,  the  Tlascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples,  which  afford- 
ed a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leadir^  men,  were  set  on  fire, 
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and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scene  of  horror  continued  two  days ; 
during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  destructive 
rage  of  th«  Spaniards,  or  the  implaca^>le  revenge  of  their  Indian  nllif  ., 
could  int]  t.  At  I  ogth  the  camaR-e  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  •lion- 
sand  Cholulans,  without  the  loss  )(  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  n  l«a;  fid 
the  magistrates,  and,  reproaching  vhem  oitterlv  for  their  intended  trr,«lici;:. 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  new  appeased,  he  forgave  the  ofliiEii  c,  i'l  <. 
required  them  to  recall  tho  citi:!ens  who  had  fled,  and  re-c«»ablishoi(!or  in 
the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendanr  which  the  SpaiiJ.irds  h^d  acquii  >!  over 
this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  w  ere  they  injT'res.«(ed  v/ilh  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  discemmont,  as  well  as  rower,  that,  in  obedi^^ice 
to  tibis  command,  the  city  was  in  a  iew  days  filled  .>\(:\m  with  prople,  v» ho, 
aniidst  the  ruins  of  their  sacn  f\  buiMiuers,  yieidf  t-  icspectlui  service  to 
I'leij  whose  bands  were  stained  with  iht  blood  of  their  relations  and  felK>v- 
citizensMlOSl. 

Frtim  Cholula,  Coifes  advanced  directly  towards  Merino  [Oct.  '.;9  j,  which 
nan  only  twenty  leagues  di;:taiit.  In  every  place  through  w?iich  he  passed, 
he  was  received  .''s  &  ^cn^on  pos.sessed  of  sufficient  power  to  -loliver  the 
^  iijpirf  ftovn  the  ppression  under  which  it  groaned ;  and  *!;e  caziques  m- 
governors  con..f'iicated  to  him  all  the  pi ievances  which  they  feU  imdet 
the  tyrannical  g..  -^rnniont  of  Montt /»ma,  with  that  unreserved  confidence 
whicn  men  naturally  lep^s  „>  m  Siifr.iur  beings.  When  Cortes  first  observed 
the  seeds  of  discoh'i  H  i>i  the  jemote  provinces  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned 
upon  his  mind ;  Injt  t'-i'  n  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of  .ilienation 
from  their  monarch  ii^^r  the  sea(  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital 
parts  of  the  c<i>v.li{ution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
expectatioas-  oi  overtiiming  a  state  whose  natural  strength  was  this  divided 
and  impaired.  While  those  reflections  encouraged  the  jjeneral  ;>  persist 
in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  o})Ber- 
vations  r,  ore  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In  descending  from  the  m<.imtainR 
of  Chaico,  .icross  which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  oi>ened 
gradually  tc  their  view.  When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  >)f  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  observed 
fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could  reach ; 
when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  jaige 
-owns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  tlie  middle, 
.  domed  with  its  temples  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
iirn^ination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gildeil  domes  were  presented 
to  their  sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful 
spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  drejm[l09].  As  they  advanced, 
tneir  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They  were 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  haa  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though 
several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design 
was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  arrived  suc- 
cessively from  Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring 
them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and 
^  wonderful  was  this  infatuation,  wnich  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of 
a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before 
the  monarch  had  determined  ^vhether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards,  without  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments, 
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Munfinued  their  inarch  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  discipline,  though 
without  seeming  to  suspect  tiie  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  distinction,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes  and 
ilad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these  in  his  order  passed  by 
("fortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful 
.v.: 2  submissive  in  their  country  They  announced  the  approach  ot  Mon- 
tezuma himself,  and  soon  after  nis  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  appear- 
t  J  first  two  hundred  persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of  fea- 
thers, alike  in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  barefooted, 
».'ith  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was 
i>(  jntezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
oi  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  fiivourites  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanship  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  tneir  hands, 
which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  so 
great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attend- 
ants covering  the  streets  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the 
? ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  piofound  reverence,  after  the  European 
ashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  motle  of  his  country, 
by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  liissing  it.  This  ceremony, 
the  customary  expression  of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those  who 
were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing  condescension  in  a  proud 
monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  tirmly  belieNed  those  per- 
sons, before  whom  he  humbled  himself  in  this  manncvi,  to  be  something 
more  than  human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  thnnigh  the  crowd,  the 
Spaniards  frequently,  and  witti  much  satistacti*>»i,  heard  themselves  deno- 
minated Teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inter- 
view. Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  tlie  ^Maarters  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  and  immediately  UmA  teave  ot  hiip,  with  a  polite- 
ness not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  wtined.  *  Ycm  aiv  now,"  says  hr» 
"  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  house  :  rvlrei^h  vimrseK^^s  aft^^r  yiMi 
fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return."*  The  pljHV  »>VHt^  ^  K>  th*  Sj-vaniards 
for  their  lodging,  was  a  house  built  K  the  1*«>k^  »>t'  Mt>i>t€zuma.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  as*  v>«v(V>  v^istances,  which  served 
for  defence  as  well  as  for  omamcKU  ,<ih^  ^  ^tiMiinterits  and  courts  were  so 
lai^e  as  to  accommodate  both  tK  SpaM*snfci.  sihl  theii  Inilian  allies.  Th<.~ 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  p>>ec5K'.tk>»w>  ti>r  his  stHUiU ,',  by  planting  the 
artillery  so  as  to  command  the  diflft-i^^nt  avejiues  whiih  lecf  to  it,  by  ap^xvi^vt- 
ing  a  laiige  division  of  his  tjvwps  fo  be  :«Nsays  op  giiud,  and  h>  >v«ting 
sentinels  at  proper  slntionss  with  injuncttons  to  observe  the  sji>i>.v  vigilant 
discipline  as  if  they  were  within  sighi  oi  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Mor)tezunia  ivtumed  to  visit  his  guests  with  the  same 
pomp  as  in  their  first  inter>iew.  and  brought  prtsents  of  such  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  olficers,  h»»t  even  to  tho  private  men,  as  pvwved 
the  liberality  of  the  moBtjjpch  k»  Nf  suitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom. 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  wKi\h  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  t\^  the  ISpaniards.    It  was  an  established  tra- 
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dition,  he  told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came  origin* 
ally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now  subject  to  his 
dominion  ;  that  after  Iney  were  settled  tht^re,  the  ^rcat  captain  who  con- 
ducted this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country,  pronnsing  that  at  some  future 
period  his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  reform 
their  cuhHtitutinn  .intj  laws  ;  that  from  Avjiat  he  hiid  Uviinl  and  seen  of 
Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convince  J  that  limy  wcic;  llic  very  ptraoiis 
whose  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  pruplieties  Jaii^hl  Irjum  to 
expect ;  tliat  accordingly  he  had  n!cei\  cd  Ihctn,  mtt  as  straiigei-s,  but  ns 
relations  of  the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  (l(j.sii(.>d  that  they  might  con- 
fiider  tliemsLlves  as  masters  in  ns  dominions,  for  liotli  himself  and  TiJs  siilj 
jects  shoulil  |k'  m  itily  to  conihiv  m  jth  their  will,  !iii(l  even  |o  iikhooI  IJm  ii 
wislies.  Cuiles  made  a  it;ply  in  his  usual  ^l^le,  with  lespeil  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  bis  sovereigo,  and  hi.s  intention  of  Si  |ii||jig  him  U\in 


that  country  ;  artfully  eiKJfavoiiri/ig  so  to  Iranie  his  discourse,  tii 
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peror.  The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  rity ; 
the  appearance  uf  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buiidiiigs  ami 
the  number  of  its  inbabitaiit<t  to  any  place  the  Bpaiiiards  had  bejield  in 
America,  t.nd  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  a  European  city,  (illid 
them  with  :  uriirise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  renuchtillun,  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives,  is 
situated  in  a  li.igc  plain,  evironed  by  mountains  of  such  height  that,  though 
withhi  llie  lorriiizone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healtldul. 
All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high  grounds,  is  collected  in 
several  lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit, 
communicate  with  each  oilier.  The  waleis  of  llio  one  nie  fresh,  those  ol 
the  oilier  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  snuill  intlnndH 
adjoining  lo  them,  the  capital  of  JVIoiiteziima's  empire  vyas  built.  The 
access  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  cauiieways  or  slitets  Ininieil  til  .^ItiiiiiS 
and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during 
the  rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of 
coiisiuerable  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  tlu!  wt  nI,  extended  a  mile  and 
a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,  on  the  north-west,  three  miles  ;  (hat  of  Cuojucaii. 
towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east*  there  was  no  causeway,  and 
the  city  could  be  ap])roached  only  by  canoes.t  In  each  of  these  cau'  .1 
ways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through  \vhich  the  waters  flowed, 
aiui  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth, 
the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where  a  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  singular,  its  conslruLlioii  was  lemarkable. 
Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houses  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  to  pereons  of^  distinction,  were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  in  comparison 
with  any  other  buildings  which  hitherto  had  been  discovered  in  America, 
they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  Rut  they  were  all 
placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  hanks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through 
the  city,  in  some  of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  inter- 
sected it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  n  ere  large  openings  or  square?, 
one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  tuhave  been  so  spacious, 
that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there.    In  this  city, 
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the  pride  of  tho  New  Woild,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the  industry 
and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of 
aid  from  uiy  di  nestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  hi 
their  coni|)iitations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  least  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants.* 

But  how  much  soever  the  n«nelty  of  those  objects  migrht  amuse  or 
astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to 
their  own  Hitiiiilion.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  fess  un- 
exj)ecled  thiiii  favoiir.Tble  to  their  progress,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
nelietrate  into  the  heart  ol  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in 
J{8  ciipiliil  without  having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch, 
'rlie  Tlascalalis.  jimretti',  had  earnestly  dissuatfed  them  from  placing  such 
cunlidence  in  M(|ji|(;zi/iii;i,  as  to  ^nter  a  city  of  such  peculiar  situation  as 

fllexico,  wheie  llial  prince  would  liave  thein  u(  merry,  shut  up  as  it  were 
n  a  snare,  jjuni  whith  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them 
11)1 1  (he  iy|rxicart  priests  had,  ii)  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their 
S(H eielgn  lo  a|(lnil  (lie  njiiiiiard.'?  Inlfi ||U!  rapilaj, that  ne might  cut  them  oflf 
llieie  afone  blow  with  perj'erl  sel;llil(y.|  Th''i'  iiow  perceived  too  plainly, 
lilat  till-  <i|ipM;hi'|pi'in.i  of  their  allies  were  nof  ik-stitute  of  foundation  ;  that, 
by  breaking  the  ()rii)g(;s  pl:ii  i;(l  hI  r  i  idiln  intervals  on  the  causeways,  or  by 
fjestroyiiiff  part  of  The  cau.se«ays  ll|(  (Jisfelyis,  their  retreat  would  be 
rendered  hnpracticahle,  and  lluy  must  remain  coopi-d  up  in  the  centre  of 
.1  iioitile  city,  surrounded  ny  multitudes  Hiiflicient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
)vithout  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  tlieir  allies.  Montezuma  had, 
indeed,  received  them  with  distinguished  respect.  But  ought  they  to 
reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  lo  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  safety  depended 
iinor)  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to 
(:oii/lde  ;  and  an  order  flowing  Iroin  liiA  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him 
III  piiHsioii,  iiiighl  (|(M  Juft  Irrevocably  concerning  their  fate.J 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  tne  meanest  soldier,  did  not 
escaiie  llie  vigilant  sagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from 
Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  Irom  Villa  Rica,§  that  Qjualpopoca, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  havii^  assembled  an  army 
in  oriler  to  attack  some  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  liad  encouraged 
to  throw  olf  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escaiante  had  marched  out  with  part  of 
the  garrison  to  .support  his  allies ;  tltat  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which, 
ihoiiirh  the  Hiianiards  were  victorious,  Escaiante,  with  seven  of  his  men, 
hud  been  mortidly  wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  beert 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head  of  this  unfortu> 
nate  captive,  after  being  canied  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  (heir  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had  been  sent 
to  Mexico.il  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Mexico  he  l)rcame  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  valoui  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as 
from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  people 
with  whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pushed 
forward  into  a  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attemptir^  the  latter.  The  success  of  bis  enterprise 
depended  upon  supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.    Upon 
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the  lii'st  :«yiiipiuin  ul'  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would  cvasf-. 
and  Montezuma,  whom  i'ear  alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let  Imjae 
upon  biui  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  At  the  name  time,  he  knew  tliat 
the  countenance  of  bis  own  sovereign  Wii<;  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  series 
of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  mr.rit  of  extraordinary  success  could 
screen  bia  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity.  From  all  theie  con- 
siderations, it  was  necessary  to  maintain  bis  station,  and  to  extricate  himself 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  wnich  one  bold  step  bad  involved  him,  by  ven- 
turing upon  another  still  holder.  The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind 
was  equal  to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  uuon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring.  Me  determined  to 
.seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  tne  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his 
"will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the 
supreme  direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  oilicers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and 
resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there  appeared 
any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their 
companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly 
to  make  the  attempt.  At  bis  usual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  and  Ddvila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty 
soldiers.  Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  sauntering 
at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity  ;  small  parties 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish 
quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the  remainder  of  bis  troops,  with  the  TIascalan 
allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarni.  Cortes  and 
his  attendants  were  admitted  without  suspicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as 
usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  veiy  different 
from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  fonner  conferences,  reproaching  him 
bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
one  oi  his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss  which  they 
bad  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their  campanions,  as  well  as  for 
the  insult  offered  to  the  ^reat  prince  whose  servants  thev  were.  Mon- 
tezuma, confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  cnanging  colour, 
either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feelinu,  the  indignity  with  which 
be  was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  wiui  great  earnestness,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  brin^  Q,uaipoj)oca  and  his  accomplices 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied  with  seeninig  complaisance,  that  a 
deciariition  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but 
that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  bis  followerg,  who  would 
never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  nttarhment,  he 
removed  from  bia  own  palace,  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  the  Spanish 
quarters,  where  he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  firet  mention  of  so  strange  i  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma 
of  speech,  and  almost  ot  motion.  At  leiii.'  indignation  gave  him  utter- 
ance, and  he  haughtily  answered, '*  That  jcisons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accustomed  volun.arily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners  ;  and  were  he 
mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  sulijects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be 
offered  to  their  sovereign."  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 
aliernately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate  him.  The  alterca  ion  became 
warm;  and  having  continued  ribove  three  hours,  Velasqnez  de  Leon,  an 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  "  Why 
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waste  more  time  in  vair>  ?  Let  us  either  seize  hitii  iivttantly,  or  stab  him 
to  the  heart."  Th<>  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  tbeae 
words  were  uttered,  struck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible, 
had  now  proceeded  so  tar,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.  He  saw  both, 
and.  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  request. 

His  otticers  were  called.  He  conimunicated  to  them  his  resolution. 
Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of 
their  master,  but  can'ied  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  batlied  in  tears,  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  tiiat  the  strangers  were  conveying 
avvay  the  Emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  ot' 
griei  and  rage,  thi-eatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as 
the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Mon- 
tezuma api)eared,  with  a  seeming  gayety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his 
tiand,  the  tumult  was  hushed ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own 
choice  that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mul- 
titude, taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly 
dispersed.* 

I'hus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with 
respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execution ; 
and  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  authen- 
ticated by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  they  would  appear  so  wild 
and  extravagant  as  to  go  tar  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability  which 
must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nious respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own 
domestics,  and  served  with  his  usual  state,  flis  principal  officers  had  free 
access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  function  of  government  as  if  he  had 
been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  important 
prize  [itO],  endeavouring  at  the  same  ;time  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to 
nis  situation  by  every  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment. 
But  from  captive  princes,  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  far 
distant.  Q;ialpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  served 
under  him,  were  Drought  prisoners  to  the  capital  [Dec.  4],  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued.  The  Emperor  gave  them  up 
to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  deter- 
mine their  punishment.  They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court 
martial ;  ana  though  they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what  became  loyal 
subiects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
ana  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  tneir  country,  they  were  condemned  to  oe 
burnt  alive.  The  execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus- 
pended. The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal 
magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans 
beheld,  in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of 
their  empire,  an  ofTicer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  author- 
ity of  strangers  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sove- 
reign; and  the  anns  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  ancestors  for 
avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which  the  Mexicaai 
nad  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qjialpopoca  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  master,  were  not 
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satisfied  with  inriictiti);  vengeaiictf  on  tin;  instniini>nt  employed  in  commit- 
tii^  tlM't  crime  wtiile  tlie  autlwr  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just  before 
ij^alpupoca  was  led  out  to  suflfcr,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Monte- 
xuma«  followed  by  some  of  his  otiicers,  and  a  soldier,  carrying  a  pair  of 
fetters  ;  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stem  countenance  told  bim, 
that  as  the  pcrsorn  who  were  now  to  undergo  thu  pdnisliinent  which  they 
merited,  had  chnrsced  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  r.ommitled,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  likewisi;  should  make  atonement  for  that  guilt :  then 
turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  sol- 
dier to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs,  'fuo  orders  were  iiMlantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  liis  person  wan 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  comidering  this  protanation  of  it  as  the  prelude 
of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  hmentatioh  ^  and  complaints.  H'm 
attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their 
tears  ;  and,  beariiiK  up  (he  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  ofliciouH 
tenderness  to  lighten  tncir  pressure.  Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency 
abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  c<)un 
tenance  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  spirits  had 
aunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent  ioy  ;  and  with 
an  unbecoming  transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguisn  of  despair  to 
transports  of  gratitude  anil  expressions  of  fondness  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  ihoNi  transactions,  as  represented  bv  the  Spanish  historians,  we  search 
in  vain  for  the  qmilities  which  distinguish  other  parts  of  Cortes's  conduct. 
To  usurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed 
no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  intlict  a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct 
entitled  them  to  esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  aAer  such  ignominious  treat- 
ment, suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  he  a  display  of  power  no  less  in- 
considerate tlian  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account 
can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but  that  Corteis  intoxi- 
cated with  succes.<4,  and  presuming  on  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  tiie  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one  view,  these  proceedings, 
however  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that 
sheddii^  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most  heinous  of 
all  crimes ;  and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  establish  this 
opinion  than  to  condemn  the  iirst  Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit 
it  to  a  cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a  mor- 
tifying indignity  as  an  expiation  for  being  accessary  to  a  deed  so  atro* 
cious  [ml" 

1520.]  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  unhappy  persons 
who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accord- 
ingly to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Mon- 
tezuma  was  not  only  overawed  but  subdued.  During  six  months  that 
Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquilKty  as  if  ne  h?i 
resided  there  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and 
officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs ;  eveiy 
order  was  issued  in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear- 
ing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously  observed,  the 
people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Sncli 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spar- 
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iards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  which  Ihry  held  them,  IIirI  no  iitUmpI  was 
made  io  deliver  their  sori'ri'iirn  from  confinement ;  and  thouv:h  Cortes,  rely- 
ing; on  this  nM-crxInnt  which  he  had  acquired  over  (heir  minds,  permitted 
tiiin  not  only  to  visit  his  tnniples,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  l)eyond 
the  lake,  n  euitrd  of  n  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to 
intiniidnte  tlic  multitude,  ami  MTiirr  tlu>  captive  monarch.* 

Thus,  by  the  iorttmate  temrrity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Montezuma,  the 
Snnniards  at  once  s^rurrd  lo  themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the 
Mexiran  Empire  thiui  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of 
time  by  open  force  ;  and  lliry  exercised  more  absolute  sw.iy  in  the  name 
«>l'  another,  tliafi  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polished 
nations,  in  subjecting  such  an  ore  less  improved,  have  been  nearly  tlie  same 
in  c\ery  peritHi,  ']  he  system  of  screening  a  foreign  usurpation,  under  the 
<snction  of  authority  derived  from  the  natural  rulers  of  a  countiy,  (he  device 
uf  employing  the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  instruments 
to  intrcMluce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  sublime  retinr- 
inents  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  present  a^e,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early 
(n-riod,  and  had  been  tried  with  success  in  the  West  long  before  they  were 
practised  in  the  East. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers  which  he  possessed 
by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards, 
whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  different  parts  of 
liie  empire,  accomnaniid  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  ap- 
))uinte(i  to  attend  tiiem,  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most 
of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  sou  and  productions,  surveyed  with  particular 
care  the  districts  which  yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places 
as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While  they  were  thus 
rniploycd,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  de- 
gtradea  some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whose  abilities  or  inde- 
pendent spirit  excited  bis  jealousy,  and  substituted  in  their  place  pei-sons 
less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished  to 
have  such  command  of  the  lake  as  might  ensure  a  retreat  if,  either  from 
levity  or  disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him,  and  break 
ilown  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address,  and  (he 
i"acili(y  of  Montezuma,  enabiea  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequenUy 
I'litertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine 
and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving 
palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  Wi»fer  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint 
Siome  of  his  subjects  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards 
had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their  assistance,  tne  Spanish  carpenters 
soon  completed  two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolofis  amusement  to 
the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  resource  if  he 
i^hould  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's  tame  submission  to 
Ills  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged 
Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to 
liold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Mon- 
tezuma was  so  obsequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together  (he  chief 
men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the  tra- 
ilitions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people 
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sprung  from  the  same  stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Sjpaniards  were  this 
promised  race ;  that  therefore  he  recognised  the  right  of  their  monarch  to 
govern  the  Mexican  empire ;  that  he  would  lay  his  cmwn  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  these  words,  Montezuma  dis- 
covered how  deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  such  a  sacrifice.  Tears 
and  eroans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Overawed  and  broken 
as  his  spirit  was,  it  still  retained  such  a  sense  of  digjnity  as  to  feel  that 
pane  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  constrained  to  resign  inde- 
pendent power.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck  the  assembly 
dumb  with  astonishment.  This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  murmur  of 
sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  some  violent  irruption 
of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonably  mter- 
posed  to  prevent  it  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  oeprivc 
Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  anjr  innovation  upon  tiie  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanish  power  and  to  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  example, 
extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  assembly  [112].  The  act  of  sub- 
mission and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  foiinanties  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleased  to  prescribe.* 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  C  ,,  accompanied  this  profession  ot 
fealty  an(  homage  with  a  magni..  1,  present  to  his  new  sovereign  j  and 
after  his  example  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contributions.  The 
Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  either  voluntarily 
bestowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  ex- 
torted from  his  people  under  various  pretexts;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  work- 
manship, amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  weie 
impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another 
fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  commander  in  chief.  The  sums  advanced 
by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were  then  deducted.  The  re- 
mainder was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  ganison  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations, 
the  share  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum 
fell  so  far  below  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
with  scorn,  and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  ex- 
ertion of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  tbundation.  As  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  wr.s  not 
without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  gre^t  a  proportion 
of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  common 
stock.  It  was,  however,  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period 
to  make  a  large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable  those 
concealments  were  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  total  sum  amassea  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given 
by  historians  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering  the 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modern  times.    But  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
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Cans,  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  standards  by  vrhich  the  worth  of  other 
comnradititis  Was  estimated ;  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  were  no  further  in  request  than  as  they  furnished 
materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  were  either  consecrated  to 
the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals  was  inconsiderabL,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as 
to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  ihe  stretch  in 
order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abounded. 
What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened 
jnto  a  pure  metallic  state.*  The  utmost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search  of 
it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 
to  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  simple  ope- 
ration, according  tu  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  appomted  to 
survey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskilfully.!  From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of 
gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for  refining 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable.^ 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  tneir 
piedominant  passion,  and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his 
treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  Dullion  in  the  empire,  did 
not  rise  in  value  above  what  has  been  mentioned  [113]. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  mi|i;ht  be  in  other  matters,  with  respect 
to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  ui^ed  him,  with  the 
importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  ^ods,  and  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  proposition  with  horror. 
Superstition,  among  the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  tnat  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast  hold  of  the  mind ; 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced 
to  relinquish  a  few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  tt' 
merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  aOhvjred  tenaciously  to 
their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 
such  order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  vene.  i-^ 
tion.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  al  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  grand  temple 
by  force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the 
people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  support  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after 
dislodgii^  the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an 
image  ofthe  Vii^in  Mary  [114]. 

Fronri  that  moment  ihe  Mexicans,  who  had  pennitted  the  imprisonment 
of  their  sovereign,  and  suffered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a 
struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy  the  Spaniards, 
and  tnought  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  insulted  deities.  Tht' 
priests  and  leading  men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezuma  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fata'  to  the  captiy>?  moiiarch  'o 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence,  he  vvas  willing  to  try  more 
gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purposes  cf  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods 
liad  declared  their  will,  and  the  people  signified  their  desire,  tl  it  he  and 
Lis  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  ofthe  empire.    With  this  he  re- 
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quired  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on 
their  heads.  The  tenour  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as  well  as  the 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive  more  advantage 
from  a  seeming  compliance  with  the  monarch's  inclinations,  than  from  an 
ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  great  com- 
posure, that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country ;  but  at  he  had  destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and 
some  Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes 
flattered  himself  that  during  this  interval  he  might  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  had 
sailed  with  his  despatches  to  Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  return 
with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  King.  Without  this,  his  con- 
dition was  insecure  and  precarious  ;  and  after  all  the  great  things  which 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  nis  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  ptmish- 
ment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his  prepress  had  been,  he  could 
not  hope  to  complete  tne  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned ; 
nor  could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands, 
until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  bis  proceedings. 

While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  situation,  anxious  about  what  was  past, 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  (rf  Monte- 
zuma, oppiessed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived 
with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes,  with 
fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who  receivecf  them  with  transports  of  mutual 
gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
bandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalantt  in  command 
at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  aid 
which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 

The  /r.oti'es  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this  violent  measure  are 
obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes'  departure,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba, 
strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  (o  Spain.  They,  from 
some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  historisns, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptoiy  orders  of  their 
a^eneral.*  By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learnea  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  after  formally  renouncing  all  connection  v/i(h  him,  had  esta- 
blished an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  King 
to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  particular 
information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents 
vbich  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of  success  that 
opened  to  his  view.  Every  passion  which  can  agitate  ati  ambitious  mind : 
shame,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached ;  indignation,  at  being 
beirayed  by  the  man  vifhom  ne  had  selected  as  the  object  of  his  favoui' 
and  confidence;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his  fortune  to  asrgrandize  an 
enemy ;  and  despair  of  recoveiing  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
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his  lame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  boson*  of  V^elasquez. 
All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort 
in  order  to  be  averted  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
his  usurped  authority  and  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of 
a  good  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain 
with  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  high  expec- 
tations were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain,  that  Velasquez 
was  authorized  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed 
governor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privileges  than 
had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Columous.*  P^lated 
by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient  to  the  royal 
mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of 
his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  [115].  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  pre- 
parations was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the 
passions  with  which  he  was  animated ;  and  in  a  short  time  an  armament  was 
completed,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
horsemen,  eight  hundred  foot  soldiers,  of  which  eighty  were  musketeers, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cross-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velasquez's  experience  of  the  fatal  consequence  oi 
committing  to  another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had  not 
rendered  him  more  enterprising,  be  vested  the  command  of  this  formi- 
dable body,  which,  in  the  mfancy  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits 
the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  ue  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to 
seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and 
then  to  complete  the  aiscovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  men  without  opposition 
near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  [April].  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent 
to  search  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this 
accident  he  not  only  received  information  concerning  the  progress  and 
situation  of  Cortes,  but,  as  these  soldiers  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  tne  people  of  the 
country .  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deserters,  thev  Iramed  their 
intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  af,rf'cab!'» 
than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true ;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Co.''  '^ 
to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  geneihl, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
first  operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial 
accounts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  sur- 
render, Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the 
requisition  with  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  hi^- i  s^^irit, 
and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sen*  them  in  chains  to  Mexico, 

Cortes  received  them  ntt  like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and,  condemning 
the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  BythisweH 
timed  clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he  gained  ttieir  con- 
'  fidence,  and  drew  from  them  such  particulars  concerning  the  forc*^  and 
intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its 
full  extent,  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half  naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the 
field  against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own, 
in  numiber  far  superior,  acting  under  the  ranction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  oi  known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Velasquez  tlkw» 
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attentive  tc  the  honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  by  represeiiiting  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and 
outlaws,  guilly  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injustice  in 
invading  the  Mexican  e.T}p!re  ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief'^objeot  in 
visiting  the  country  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had  committed  these 
crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans  fn.  oppression.  He  soon  perceived 
that  the  same  unfavourable  representations  of  his  character  and  actions  had 
been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found  means  to  assure 
him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  highly 
displeasing  to  the  King  his  master,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  rescue 
an  mjured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession 
of  hh  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this  prospect  of 
being  set  free  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces 
began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
iio  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them.  Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a 
'•ecret  intercouree  with  tne  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  as 
:.  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
liit'iortn  revered  as  the  first  of  men  [116]. 

Such  were  the  various  asperls  of  Hanger  and  difficulty  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more 
ti-ving  to  the  capacity  and  firnness  of  a  general,  or  where  the  choice  of  the 
plan  which  ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoidable ; 
lor,  while  the  Spaniards  pressed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants,  whose 
turbulent  spirit  he  could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention, 
would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avengir^  all 
their  wrongs.  It  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  must  at  once  forego  the 
fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordmary  efforts  and  in6nite  danger.  If, 
instead  of  employing  force,  he  should  have  recourse  to  conciliating 
measures,  aiid  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez  ;  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  that  officer,  augmented  by  consciousness  of  his  present 
superiority,  forbade  him  to  cherish  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  After 
revolving  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that  v.'hich 
in  execution  was  most  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most 
beneficial  to  himself  and  to  his  country  ;  and  with  the  decisive  intrepidity 
suited  to  desperate  situations,  de.ermined  to  make  one  bold  eftbrt  for  victory 
under  every  disadvantage,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and  the 
Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be  terminated  finally  by 
arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indecent  but  criminal  to  have  marched 
against  his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters  by  an  amicable 
negotiation.  In  this  service  he  employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose 
character  the  function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed,  besides,  such 
prudence  and  address  as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in 
which  Cortes  placid  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected  with  scorn 
every  scheme  of  c,ccommodation  that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants. 
H*"  met,  however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  fheir  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accompanied 
these  with  presents  of  rii^s,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value, 
which  iaspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  tl-.eir  good  fortune  who  were 
engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  sharers  in  those 
rich  spoils,  declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others, 
from  public  spirit,  laboured  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
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nliould  prevail,  mo?t  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power  in  a 
country  wiiere  it  was  so  imperfectly  established.  Narvaez  disregarded 
both,  and  by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adnerents 
rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
surprised  at  the  untractable  arrogance  of  Narvaez ;  and  after  having  given 
sucn  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  disposition  ah  might  justify  his  recourse  to 
other  mean^,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  appease. 

He  left  a  hundrecf  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital  [May],  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  distinguished  courage,  for  whom 
the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  singfular  degree  of  respect.  1  o  the  custody 
of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  amassed,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  person  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  in  concealing  from 
Montezuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects ; 
and  that,  after  a  short  intervieAv  with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and 
return  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  designs  of  the  Spaniard,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
declarations  of  Narvaez,  and  iifraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  ana  to 
cultivate  the  same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  unifori\il^  n\ain- 
taitied  with  him  Cortes,  with  seeminer  confidence  in  this  promise,  but 
relying  principally  U[)on  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforce  1  by  the  junction  of  SanOoval  and 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As 
he  hoped  for  success  c'liefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops 
were  not  encumbered  either  with  bagga[  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded 
extremely  the  impression  which  the  eneu;y  might  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  against  this  danger  with  the  foresight  aii.l  sagacity  which 
distinguish  a  o;reat  commander.  Having  obser\ed  that  the  Indi.ns  in  the 
province  of  Chinantia  used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force,  he 
armed  his  soldiers  with  those,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  com- 

Eact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  best  per- 
aps  that  was  ever  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 
With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  towards  Zempoalla, 
of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.  During  his  march,  he  made 
repeated  attempts  towards  some  accommodation  with  his  o',^ponent.  But 
Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  should  instuntly  recognise 
his  title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  viitue  of  the  powers  which  he 
derived  from  Velasquez  ;  and  Cortes  refusing  to  submit  to  any  authority 
which  waj  not  founded  on  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  himself,  under 
whose  immediate  protection  he  and  his  adhe.ents  had  placed  their  infant 
colony ;  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intercourse,  however, 
which  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  c  pportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Nai- 
vaez's  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  \  semblance  of 
moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold 
into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  with 
military  ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted, 
all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen. 
This  discovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to 
madness.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes, 
and  of  his  principal  officer  ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men.  he  considered 
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this  as  an  innjlt  w  hich  merited  immediate  chastisement,  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  experience  than,  on  equal 
groundf  to  fight  an  enemy  so  far  superior  In  number,  and  so  much  better 
appointed.  Having  ta^en  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  ap* 

Ftroach  of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  vain  bravade. 
t  was  therj  the  beginnii^  of  the  wet  season,*  and  the  rain  had  poured  down, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  a  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone. 
The  ioUowersof  Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military  service, 
murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed,  tnat,  from  their  unsol- 
dicrlike  impatience,  as  wdl  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adversary,  their 
general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance  ' 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  scheme 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed  that  his 
Iinrdy  veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which  continued  to  fall, 
wihout  a  single  tent  or  any  shelter  whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far 
from  repining  at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  then>  that  they 
^fTe  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He  foresaw  that  the  ci.tiiny  would 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  repose  after  their  fatigue,  ar  d  that,  judging 
i>f  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolved,  then 
fore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  oi 
this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  oi  his 
tbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource  remained  but  in  some  des- 
pc.ate  effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  measuie  with  such  \>armth,  that 
•Tortes,  in  a  military  oration  which  he  addressed  to  them  before,  they  l)egc>n 
their  march,  was  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  iheir  ardour. 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  first  he  placed 
Sandoval ;  Intrusting  this  gallant  othcer  with  the  most  dangero^js  and  impor- 
tant service,  that  of  seizing  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters. Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  orders  to  assault 
the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to  support 
the  other  two  as  there  should  be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de 
Canoas,  which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the 
water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  silence, 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument ;  each  man 
armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chinantlan  spear.  Narvaez, 
remiss  in  proportion  to  his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  cause  to  dread.  One  of 
these  was  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes's  troops ;  the  other 
made  his  escape,  and,  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear 
and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was 
full  leisure  to  have  prepared  for  their  r^eption.  But,  through  the  arro- 
gance and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  lost.  He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  ser;^nel,  and  treated  with 
derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to  his  ovvn.  The 
shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last 
that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
thev  advanced  was  such  that  only  one  cannon  could  be  fired  before  Sando- 
val s  party  closed  with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began 
to  force  their  way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  less  orave  in 
action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  haste,  and  by  his 
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voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
suRtain  bis  companions ;  and  Cortes  himself  rushing  to  the  front,  conducted 
and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this 
small  body  pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  presented 
with  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  opposition  before  it.  They  had  now 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  tire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  wa.-  covered,  compelled 
Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  tirst  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  the  spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  steps,  and 
in  a  moment  clapped  in  Hitters.  The  cry  of  victory  resounded  among  the 
troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  tlieir  leader  now  main- 
tained the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainder 
of  \m  soldiers,  stationed  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and 
confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed 
against  them.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleam- 
ing through  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  which,  though  proceeding  only  from 
a  variety  of  shinin§^  insects  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands  of  musketeers  ad- 
vancing with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the 
soldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conqueroi-s. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  gained  almost 
without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and 
two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men  of  the  adverse  faction.  Cortes  treated 
the  vanquished  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countiymen  and  friends,  and  offered 
either  to  send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  bis  service, 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.  This 
latter  proposition,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents 
from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to 
the  romantic  expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  this  service, 
that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general,  whose 
recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  striking  proof  of  his  abilities  lor  com- 
mand. I'hus,  by  a  series  of  events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes 
not  only  esraped  from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he 
had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever 
reflects  u[)on  the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considers 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both 
events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  ruin  of  N  arvaez  was  occasioned  no  less  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy.* 

But  in  one  point  the  prudent  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were 
ecjually  conspicuous.  It,  by  the  |apidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began 
his  rnarch,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even  this 
decisi\e  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to  have  saved  his  conipanions 
whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and, 
having  seized  and  destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built 
in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters,  bad  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had 
reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  such  fury,  that  thougn  Alvarado  and  his  men  def'.nded  themselves 
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with  undauntfii  resolution,  they  must  either  Ije  soon  cut  off  l>y  iamhie,  or 
HJnk  under  the  iriullitude  of  their  crieini«!'.  This  revolt  was  exerted  by 
motives  which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of 
Corles  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves  that  the  long- 
exf)ecfed  opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindi- 
cating their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers,  was  at  length 
arrived ;  that  while  the  forcei  ol'  their  oppressors  were  divided,  and  tii« 
arms  of  one  party  turned  against  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  hcfd,  and  schcnies  fomied 
with  this  intention,  'i'he  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own 
feebleness,  suspected  .ind  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alv.irado,  though 
a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that  extent  of  capacity  nor  dignity  of 
manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  mmds 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  iievi  r  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  hi.s 
weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting 
his  authority  but  force  Instead  of  eniploying  address  to  disconcert  the 
plans  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  JVlexicaiis,  he  waited  the  return  of 
one  of  their  solenm  festivals.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire 
were  dancing,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple,  he 
seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and  allured  partly  by  the  rich 
ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the 
facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  consjpiracy  which  he 
dreacfed,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  oi  any  danger,  and 
massacred  a  great  number,  none  escaping  but  such  ;»9  m.ide  tneir  way  over 
the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so  cruel  ai'.f  treacherous  filled 
not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire  with  indifrnaMon  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and  regardless  of  the  siifety  of  their  monarch, 
whose  life  was  at  trie  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in 
assaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
<ommitted  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  inmiinent  as  to  admit  neither  of  de- 
liberation nor  delay.  He  set  out  instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned 
from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At 
Tlascala  he  was  Joined  by  two  thousand  chosen  warriors.  On  entering 
the  Mexican  territories,  he  found  that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  (ieserted  the 
towns  through  which  ne  /massed  ;  no  jjcrson  of  note  appe.'iring  to  meet  him 
with  the  usual  respect ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops  ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the 
solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  everj'  place,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep- 
rooted  antip.ithv  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as  the 
enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  either  for  their 
own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninstructed  by  their 
former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  eiiemy  into  their  capital,  instead  of 
breaking  down  the  causeways  and  bridges,  bj'  which  they  mk;ht  have 
enclosed  Alvarado  and  his  part>\  and  have  effecty.illy  stopped  the  career 
of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  bi'm  to  march  into  the  city  [June  24]  without 
molestation,  ami  to  take  quiet  |X)ssession  ot  his  aivient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  received 
their  comparsioiis  cannot  be  expressed.  Both  parties  were  st>  much  elated, 
the  one  with  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  as^ieved,  that  this  intoxication  of  success  seems 
to  nave  reached  Cortes  Ikimself ;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither 
with  his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected  to  visit 
Montezuma,  but  embittered  the  insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for 
'hat  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.    The  forces  of  which  he  hau  now 
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A»  command  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible  that  he  might  assume  a 
ni)^her  torw>,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  under  which  he  had 
hirtwrto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mcxicaas,  who  understood  tl)« 
Spanish  ian^^uage,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered, 
and,  n?porting  toem  to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They 
were  w^w  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  general  were  equally  bloody 
with  thos*'  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original  purpose  in  visiting  their 
country  had  not  l>e.en,  as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their 
iovereign,  l>ut  tr)  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  dominions.  They  resumed 
th<»ir  armf  ^ith  th**  additional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspired,  attacked 
a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the  great 
square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  aelighted  to  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  the  next  day  with  extra- 
ordinary martial  pomp  to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their 
number  was  formidable,  ;uid  their  undaunted  courage  still  more  so.  Though 
the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  together 
in  narrow  streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge  ;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  Wf-'ipons  fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked 
bodies,  the  impetuosity  of  (be  ,r8sanlt  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed 
forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  slain,  and,  meeting  with  the  same 
fite,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  Ccrtes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the 
di.sciplinfid  valour  of  his  tfoofis.  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  forti- 
fications that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into 
wliirh  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 
Cortes  beheldf  with  wonder  the  implacable  ferocity  of  a  people  who 
seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  (i;e  yoke,  and  had  continued  so  long 
passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  iV.frvaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that 
tliey  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  llio  spoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
astomshed  to  find  that  they  wore  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  an 
enetny  whosf  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own 
weakness  in  giving  such  easy  credit  to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new 
leader.*  Bu'  Aurprise  a  nd  complit  ints  were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and 
extraordinyrv  eifliri  w»s  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present 
situatirm-  As  soon  n?  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to 
retire  }f\  compliance  w/th  (heir  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities 
with  the  setting  sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day,  with 
such  a  considerable  force  as  might  either  orive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city, 
or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
^  He  conducted  in  person  the  troops  destined  for  this  important  service. 
Every  invention  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution su^estcd  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fight- 
ing were  employed  to  ensure  success.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly 
augmented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  country, 
and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their 
nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence 
of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Notwithstancfing  their  numbers,  and  enthusiastic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  witb 
them,  the  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges  of  com- 
munication were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair 
rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  advanced,  were  exposed  to 
showere  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  houses.    After  a  day  of 
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incessant  exertion,  tiiou^li  ra;  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of 
the  city  was  b(imi,  the  bpanian  weary  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multitudes  which  success  rely  relieved  each  other,  were  obltKed  '-.y 
length  to  retire,  with  tiie  mortification  of  having^  accomplished  notninff  '-C; 
decisive  as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve  aoiQcts 
killed,  and  alwve  sixty  wounded.  Another  safly,  made  with  ^rcilrr  force, 
was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himself  was  Tvounded  in  the 
hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  ^tatisficd  that  be 
could  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  One  resource  still 
remained,  to  try  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have 
to  8(X)the  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans  approacmd  next 
morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  tbo 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instrument  of 
his  own  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people  [ll7j,  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to 
appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  iliey  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  their  hands,  every  tongu<  was  silent,  all  bowed  their  headi<, 
.ina  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed 
them  witn  every  ai^ument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them 
to  cease  from  hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sullen  munnur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  ranks ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats ;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  every 
restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
poured  in  so  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
appointed  to  cover  M  ;j(<  --lima  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lif\  them 
in  his  defence,  two  -ri'/v. ,  vvounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow 
of  a  stone  on  his  t<vap(«'  yv  ck  him  t(t  the  ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  tlie 
Mexicans  were  'c  n  :i*!i :'  lonished,  that  with  a  transition  not  uncommon 
in  popular  umull^.^  xh^y  p.^ssed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
remorse  succeeded  io  insj  It,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  were  ftursuing  ine  crime  wnich  they  committed.  The  Spaniards 
without  molestation  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hast- 
ened thither  to  console  him  under  his  misfortune,  but  the  unhappy 
monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk  ;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinct,  returning,  he  scorned  to  survive 
this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignonriinious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detesta- 
tion among  his  subjects.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
bis  wountfi,  and  refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that 
he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  solicitations 
of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  at- 
tempting! a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden  motion  of 
the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They  took  possession  of  a 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters, 
and  jplacing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard 
coulcf  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their  inissile  weapons.  From  this  post 
it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk  ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detachment  of^chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 
But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  wno  now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was 
thrire  repulsed.    Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  safety 
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of  his  ai'niv  depended  on  ihe  success  of  this  assault,  order*-!!  a  buckler  (o 
be  lied  to  uw  arm,  as  he  tould  not  manage  if  with  his  (vomwied  hand,  md 
ntahed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thick«;st  (-1  the  combatants.  F.iicou- 
raged  by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  <  hai^e 
with  such  viffour.  that  Ihey  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and 
drove  the  Mexit-.m-,  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  'rhei>'  a 
dreadful  carnage  beg.ni :  when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obsiTving 
Cortes  as  he  animate'  his  soldiers  by  h«  voice  and  example,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  fheir  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  iJie  author  of  all  the  calamities 
which  desol.i'f'd  their  country.  They  approached  him  In  a  8U|>pliant  pos- 
ture, asjf  tlit'v  had  intendeu  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing'  "'■"<  m  a 
moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which 
themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  (hi 
by  the  sam^  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agilily.  In 
their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youtlis  perished  in  this  generous  i 
cessful  attempt  to  .save  their  country.*  As  soon  as  the  >Spaiiia, 
masters  of  the  tower,  ihey  set  firr  to  it,  and,  without  farther  m 
continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  .isto- 
nished  at  the  last  eflbrt  of  the  Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change 
their  whole  system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks,  endea- 
voured, by  barricading  the  streets  and  breaking  down  the  causeways,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  tnus  to 
starve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  should  march  out 
openly  in  tne  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  cvciy  danger,  and  see 
how  to  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy :  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in  the 
night  ?  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
superstition  would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in 
the  night,  and  partly  i'rom  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of  a 
private  soldier,  who  having  acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of 
learning,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrolc^y,  boldly  assured  nis  countrymen  of 
success,  if  the^  made  their  retreat  in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move, 
towards  midnight,  in  three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  com 
manded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
a  son  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artfllery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber  in- 
tended to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in 
profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  because  it  was 
shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and,  lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards 
Tlascala  and  tne  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans. 
They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their 
retreat  was  undiscovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all  tlieir  motions 
with  attention,  but  had  made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable 
attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the 
breach,  and  occupied  in  conducting  their  hoi-ses  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike  instruments, 
and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake 
was  covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones  poured 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter;  the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the 

*  M.  Ciavigoro  haa  censured  me  with  asperity  for  relating  this  gallant  action  of  the  two 
Mexicans,  and  for  supposing  that  there  were  battlements  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.    1  relaled 
the  attempt  to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  ol'  Her.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemado,  lib. 
i  V.  c,  6fl.    I  followed  them  likewise  in  supposing  the  nppermost  platform  of  the  temple  to  be  encom 
oaiseil  oy  a  battlement  or  rail. 
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chaige  with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  th^  hoped  in  that  mcnnent  to  be 
aTeniKed  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  bri^e,  bv  the' 
weight  of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  andmua,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards 
advaoced  with  precipitation  towards  tbe  second  breach.  The  Mexicans 
hemmed  ^m  in  on  eveiy  side ;  and  thoudb  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  militaiy  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did 
the  obscurity  of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their 
fire-arms,  or  the  supenori^  of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms ;  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their,  oppres- 
sors, that  thev  who  were  not  near  enoueh  to  annov  them  in  person,  impa- 
tient of  the  oelay,  pressed  forward  witn  such  araour  as  drove  on  their 
countiymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors  instantly 
filled  tlie  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weanr  with  slaughter,  am 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confusion  was  universal ;  hoise  and  foot, 
officers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ;  and  while 
all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could  hardly  distii^uish  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  horse,  forced  his 
way  over  the  two  remainii^  breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  land.  Having 
formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet 
capable  of  service  to  assist  his  frienc^  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in  the  e£forts  requisite  to 
effect  ii.  He  met  with  part  of  bis  soldiers  who  had  broke  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggres- 
sors, or  perishing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others, 
whom  me  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to 
be  ( ucrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  dav,  all  who  had  escaped  assem- 
bled at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  mominf  nawned,  and  discovered  to  the 
view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  num- 
ber, the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  wounds^  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faith- 
ful friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  sorrow,* 
pierced  his  souf  with  such  anguish,  that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks, 
and  issuing  some  necessary  oraers,  his  soldiers  observed  tbe  tears  trickling 
from  his  eyes,  and  remarked  with  much  satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to 
tbe  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction  perished  [118],  and  among 
these  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who  having  forsaken  the  party  of  bis  kinsman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  bis  superior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second 
person  in  the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  tost ; 
the  gnreater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  Tlascalans,  were 
killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  treasure  which  they  had 
amassed  was  saved.  This,  which  had  been  always  their  chief  object, 
proved  a  great  cause  of  their  calamity  ;  for  mariy  of  tbe  soldiers  having  so 
overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  action, 
and  retarded  their  flight,  fell  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  their  own  incon- 
siderate avarice.  Ami^t  so  many  disasters,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  function  as  interpreters  was  of  such  essen- 
tial importance,  had  made  their  escape.! 

Tbe  first  care  of  Cortex  was  to  find  some  shelter  for  his  wearied  troops ; 


*  y»ehe  trutt  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  (till  diitinguiihed  in  New  Spain. 
S4S     B.  Diaz,  c.  ]S8.    Goninru  Croii.  e.  109.    Hcrrrra,  dec.  S.  lib.  x.  e.  11, 19. 
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for,  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba 
began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his  present  station.  He  ^ 
rected  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and,  having  fortunately  disco- 
vered a  temple  situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  lliere  he 
found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was  no  leas 
wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ;  and  though  the  eneimr  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  any  impression.  During  this  time  Cortes  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers,  concemii^  the  route  which 
mey  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake.  Tlascala,  tlie  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly 
reception,  lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico  ;*  so  that  they 
were  obligea  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall 
into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their 
guide,  and  conducted  them  through  a  country  in  some  places  marshy,  in 
others  mountainous,  in  all  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched 
for  six  days  with  little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies 
of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harassing  them  at  a  dis- 
tance with  their  missile  weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in 
front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that  tney 
were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  those  incessant 
conflicts  the  worst  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  coun- 
tiy  through  which  they  passed  afforded  hardly  any  provisions,  they  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  green  maize ;  and  at 
the  very  time  that  famine  was  depressing  their  spirits  and  wasting  their 
strength,  their  situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  courage  and  activity.  Amidst  those  complicated  distresses,  one 
circumstance  supported  and  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander 
sustained  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him  ;  his  sagacity  foresaw  eveiy  event, 
and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  and 
endured  eveiy  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents ;  and  his  soldiers, 
though  despairii^  themselves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence in  bis  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tlascala.  Early  next  morninp:  they  began  to  advance 
towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  their  rear :  and, 
amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hostilities,  Marina 
remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  **  Go  on,  robbers ;  go 
to  the  place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your 
crimes.  The  meanitj^  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  aid  not  comprehend, 
until  they  reached  the  summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a 
spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  avast  army,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of 
their  troops  they  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  marching  alor^  the 
road  which  led  directly  to  Tlascala,  posted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.  At  the  sight  of  this  incredible 
multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  But 
Cfortes,  without  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strei^th  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die,led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited 
their  approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however,  was  the  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body 
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was  irresistible :  and  whichever  way  its  force  was  directed,  it  penetrated 
and  dispersed  the  most  numerous  battalions.  But  while  these  eave  way 
in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniards, 
though  successful  in  every  attacic,  were  ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated 
efiforto,  without  seeing  any  end  of  tlieir  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victoiy.  At 
that  time  Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recollecting 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable 
of  service,  and,  placing  himself  a*  their  head,  pushed  forward  towards  the 
standard  with  an  impetuosity  wnich  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A 
chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  tho 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards 
which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  a  universal  panic  struck  the 
Mexicans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dis- 
solved, every  ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  unable  to 
pursue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so 
valuable  as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  in 
Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriors 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments  as  if  they  had  been  marchine  to 
assured  victory.  Next  day  [July  8],  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlascalan  territories.* 

But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  havii^  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
hostile  country,  they  could  not  look  forward  without  solicitude,  as  they 
were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  rnight  meet  with  from  allies  to 
whom  they  returned  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  lately  set  out  from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of 
the  TIascalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to  avenge 
tlie  death  of  their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  far 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed 
situation  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a 
tem'       «s  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  suspicions. 

u-  nterval  of  tr;-nquillity  and  indulgence  was  now  absolutely  neces- 

sar,  i  only  that  the  Spaniards  rnigiit  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their 
stt«ngth,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  successwn  of  fatigue  and  hardships. 
During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable 
detachment  which  was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  paily,  returnii^  from 
Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the 
garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture 
when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  were  deeply 
felt.  The  schemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them  peculiarly 
afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers, 
considered  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
bis  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily  to  abandon 
a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent 
for  perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not 
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appear  to  him  a  su^cient  reason  for  relinquiahiog  tbe  couquests  which  he 
had  already  made,  or  againat  resuming  bis  operations  with  better  hqpes  of 
success.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe,  but  had  remafaied 
unmolested.  The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  bad 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlaacalans  continued  faithful 
to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal 
m  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  mto  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  toe  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  knowledse  of  the  country,^ 
he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  oeen  deprived  of 
by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea^  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chieis  with  such  attention, 
and  distributed  among  them  so  liberallv  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he 
was  secure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the  republic.  He 
drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  and  two  or  three  fieldpieces  from  his 
stores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four 
ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers, 
and  to  purchase  horses,  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Afexico,  unless  he  could 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  so  as  they  miriit  be 
carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he 
&tood  in  need  of  their  service."' 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those  necessary  steps 
towards  the  execution  of  his  measures,  au  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where 
it  was  least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and 
mutiny  broke  out  in  bis  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were 
planters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain  with 
saisuine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage 
in  the  hardships  and  dangei-s  of  war.  As  the  same  motives  had  induced 
them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner 
became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  ihe  service,  than  they  bitterly 
repented  of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence  had  involved  them, 
happy  in  having  made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  beii^' 
exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  discovered 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and, 
waxing  gradqally  more  audadous,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance 
to  tbeir  general  against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful  empire 
with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back 
directly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  command, 
employed  arguments, entreaties,  and  presents  to  convince  or  to  soothe  them ; 
though  his  own  soldiers,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  tbeir  leader,  warmly 
seconded  his  endeavours ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep  rooted 
to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  be  could  efiect  was  to  prevail  with  them 
to  defer  their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

That  the  malecontents  might  have  no  leisure  to  brood  over  the  causes  of 
their  disaffection,  he  resolved  instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they 
had  committed ;  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  composed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their 
c(Hnpanion8,  from  the  desire  of  vei^eance,  engaged  the  more  willin^^y  in 
this  war.    He  took  the  command  in  person,  [August]  accompanied  by  a 
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numerouii  body  ol'  TIascalans,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  after  various 
encounters,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province 
to  subjection.  During  several  months,  while  he  waited  for  the  supplies  of 
uien  and  ammunition  which  be  expected,  and  was  canying  on  his  prepara- 
tions for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  constantly  em- 
pbyed  in  various  expeditions  against  the  adjacenf  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  conducted  with  a  uniform  tenour  of  success.  By  these,  his  men 
became  again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  of 
superiority ;  the  Mexican  power  was  weakened ;  the  TlascaJan  warriors 
acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to  see  their  countiy  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  all  the  people  around  them ;  and  astonished  eveiy  day  with  fresh 
aiscoveries  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  their  allies,  they  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

AH  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  thoueh  the  most  prudent 
and  efficacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  allowed  nim  to  make,  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers.  Of 
this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it  was  the  chief  oDJect  of  his  thoughts 
and  wishes ;  and  yet  his  only  prosi)ect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of 
the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and 
uncertain.  But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  have  pTo< 
cured,  he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of 
infallible  certainty,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with  new  instruc- 
tions, and  a  supply  of  men  and  military  stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had 
appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour 
of  Vera  Cniz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  fol- 
lovv  the  standard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined 
to  join.*  Soon  after,  three  ships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  the 
harbour  separately.  These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  tlie  rage 
of  discovery  and  conquest  which  animated  every  Spaniard  settled  in 
America,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  and 
dividing  with  Cortes  the  glonr  and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt  on  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  people  nerce  and  warlike ; 
and  aiter  a  cruel  succession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  venture 
into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen 
[Oct.  28].  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  splendid  hopes  and 
promises  which  had  seduced  other  adventurers ;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the 
master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes.t  Nor 
was  it  America  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected  aid ;  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  military  stores,  in 
hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whose  opulence 
b^an  to  spread  over  Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  cargo  which  to 
him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew,  following  the  general  example^  joined 
him  at  Tlascala.| 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was  augmented  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty  horses,  a  reinforcement  too  incon- 
siderable to  produce  any  consequence  which  would  have  entitled  it  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that 
of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  causes  which 
seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  such  small  events  rise  into  im- 
portance, because  tney  were  sufficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
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kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular  felidtj 
conspicuous  in  many  passages  of  Cortes's  story,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly 
instrumental  in  furnishing  him  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who 
wished  to  supplant  him. 

The  first  enect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers  was  to  enable  him 
to  dismiss  such  of  Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his 
service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered  6ve  hundred  and  fiAy 
infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows,  forty 
horsemen,  and  a  train  of  nine  hcld-picces.*    At  the  head  of  these,  accom- 

Eanied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began 
is  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  six  months 
after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city.t 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  him. 
Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother  Q^etla- 
vaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less 
distinguished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  was  worthy  ot  their  choice,  by  conducting  in  person  those 
fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite  from  action,  he  took 
measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
spirit  which  lie  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions  and 
intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began 
early  to  provide  against  it.  He  repaired  what  the  bpaniards  had  ruined 
in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new  fortifications  as  the  skill  of 
his  subjects  was  capable  of  erecting.  Besides  tilling  his  magazines  with 
the  usual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed 
with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  cavalry.  He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour,  he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which 
bis  predecessors  had  imposed.^;  But  what  be  laboured  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  flascalans,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade 
that  people  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to 
subject  them  at  last  to  the  same  yoke  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
lending  their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  representations,  no  less 
striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that 
it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
impression.^ 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  ananging  his  plan  of  defence,  with  a  degree 
of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
small-pox.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with 
fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  oe  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans 
raised  to  the  throne  uuatimozin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a 
young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this 
dangerous  crisis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  supreme 
coramaDd.|| 
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1621.]  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemies  tenituries,  he  discovered 
various  preparations  to  obstruct  his  pron^ress.  But  his  troops  forced  their 
way  with  httie  difficulty,  and  tooic  possession  of  Tezeuco,  the  second  dty 
of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  tiie  lake  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mexico.*  Here  he  determined  to  estal)iish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  his  briiTantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  ap> 
preaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more  secure^ 
he  deposed  the  cazique,  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community^ 
under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a  per- 
son whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  rieht  heir  of  that  dig- 
nity. Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  cazique  and  nis  adherents  served 
tile  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity.! 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines  advanced  slowly 
under  tiie  unskilful  hands  of  soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged 
to  employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  ois  service ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked  at  this  period,  a  city  so 
populous,  so  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
mon^  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished,  and 
before  be  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  officer  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to 
Cortes.  He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated  around  the 
lake;  and  thoi^h  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  he  either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means ;  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any 
intercourse  with  them  out  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communication 
be  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  he  conducted  his  negotiations 
and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  success.  Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  origmally  the  capitals  of  small  independent  states ; 
and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
still  retained  the  rememorance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  im- 
patience the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early 
observed  symptoms  of  thehr  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offering  with  confidence  to 
deuver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerabte  dis- 
tricts, not  only  to  acknowledge  the  Kin^  of^  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his  army 
with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  defection 
among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their 
revolt;  but,  in  spite  of  bis  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread.  The 
Spaniards  graduuly  acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cfortes  annii^  against  his  empire  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  active  in  its  defence,  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects.^ 

While»  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circumscribit^' 
the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it 
seemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes  were  well  nigh 

*  Villa  Senor  Theatro  Ameiicano,  i.  136.  t  Cortes  Reltt.  3S6,  &«.    B.  Dlos,  c.  137.    Go- 
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defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dan^rous.  The  acldien 
of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  companions  of 
Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  bis  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeal. 
Upon  every  occasbn  that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or 
of  patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of 
what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible 
as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of  those 
amon^  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deserted  by  their 
associates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  un- 
soldieriike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  generars  measures, 
and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From  these  they  proceeded  to 
censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 

Erovide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to 
D  totally  negligent.  Antonio  Viliefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
triguing, and  strongly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing 
hipirit  of  disaffection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  male- 
contents,  where,  alter  many  consultations,  they  could  discover  no  method 
of  checkint;  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most 
considerable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  consistent  with 
the  general  security.  Despair  inspired  them  with  courage.  The  hour 
for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as  victims, 
the  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were  all  named :  and  the  con- 
spirators signed  an  association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  with 
must  solemn  oalLs  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  lot^  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what 
conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villef^na's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  officers. 
The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anti- 
cipated the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  seized 
the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper,  containing  the  association, 
signed  by  the  conspirators.  Impatient  to  Know  how  far  the  infection  ex- 
tended, he  retired  to  read  it,  ana  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  B'u  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scrutiny  might 
prove  at  such  a  junctu.  h.^.  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Viliefagna 
alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  '^uilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after 
a  short  trial,  ana  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging^  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  bad  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Viliefagna,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  respect  to  ail 
the  circumstances  of  this  dark  transaction,  as  tne  traitor,  when  arrested,  had 
suddenly  torn  and  swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  account 
of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed  sucu  constancy  as  to  con* 
,  ceal  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  restored  tran- 
quillity to  many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  be  spoke,  with  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection  j  and  by  this  prudent  moderation, 
Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to 
observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected ;  while  they,  flattering 
themselvefi  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any 
susj^icion  of  it  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service.* 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  what  had  happened ; 
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and  as  the  mott  effectual  mcaiis  of  preventing;  the  return  of  a  mutinous 
vpirit,  he  determined  tu  call  furth  his  tnwps  inimi^diately  tu  action.  For- 
tunately, a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  without  his  secmiuK  to  court 
it.  He  received  intelligjencc  that  the  niatcriaJH  for  liuildiiiK  thn  briguntinc» 
were  at  len^^th  completely  finished,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  S()aniardM 
to  conduct  Ihc'iii  to  I'ezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consistinii^  of 
two  hundred  foot  Roldiera,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  tield-pit>ci>s,  he  gave 
to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  which  he  mani- 
tiested  on  every  occ.ision,  was  growing  daily  in  hia  confidence,  and  in  th«) 
eHtimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  service  was  no  less  singular  than 
important ;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  the 
ironwork,  and  all  tlie  infinite  variety  of  articles  requisite  for  the  construction 
of  thirteen  brigantincs,  were  to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ministry 
of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of 
labour.  The  Tlascalans  furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenet,  an  inferior 
order  of  men  destined  fur  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointed  hfteen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.    Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  witn  great  pro- 

firiety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centiv,  one  body  of  warriors  in  Iho 
ipont,  another  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only  to  assist  them  in  danger, 
but  to  accustom  them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body  so  numerous, 
and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely  but  in  excellent  order ;  and 
in  some  places,  where  it  was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  inarch  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  ap- 
peared hovering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds :  but  f>erceiviiig  no 
prospect  of  success  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and 

i)repared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest  him  ;  and  Sandoval 
lad  the  glorjr  of  conducting  safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended.* 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  moment.  Four  ships 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hispaniula,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty 
horses,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  and 
arnM.t  Elevated  with  observing  that  all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either 
for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 
produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  be^in  the  siege  in  form, 
hastened  the  launching  of  the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had  em- 
ployed a  vast  number  of  Indians  for  two  months,  in  deepening  the  small 
rivulet  which  nins  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal 
near  two  miles  in  length  [ll9]  ;  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  , 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured 
frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  bri^antines,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed.^  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  all  the  Spanish 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  rendered  more  solemn 
by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of^  religion,  the  brigantines  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order.  Father  Olmedo  blessed 
them,  and  gave  eacn  its  name.  Eveiy  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and 
hope,  untif  they  entered  the  lake,  when  thejr  hoisted  their  sails  and  bore 
away  before  the  wind.  A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised  ;  all  adrnirii^ 
that  bold  inventive  genius,  vvhich,  by  means  so  extraordinary  that  their 
success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance.§ 
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CurU-s  (ielfniiincd  tu  attack  the  city  (roin  three  different  quarien ;  from 
Tepuaca  on  the  north  Hide  u(  the  lukts  rroiii  Tacuha  on  the  went,  and  from 
Cuyocan  tuwanlit  the  luuth.  Those  tuwrw  were  Hiliiated  on  tlie  principal 
causewayH  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  lur  tlieir  defence.  He 
appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  dc  Alvarado  in  the 
second,  and  Cbristoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting  (o  each  a  nuineroiw 
body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  tog^elher  with  an  eiiual  division  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounting  ikiw  tu 
eitfhty-six  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eiehtuen  foot  solclicrs;  of 
wfiom  one  hundred  and  ei^iitecn  were  armed  witli  muskets  or  crosslMiwn. 
'J'lie  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering  caiiiiuni  and  tifteen  field- 
pieces.*  f  {e  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  uf  greatest  im|H>rtaiice  and 
danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  aruied  with  one  of  his  small 
cannon,  and  manned  with  twcntv>five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts  assigned  them  |^May 
lOj,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexican!: 
had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and,  ny  the  distress  tu 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  tutlie  calamities  which 
they  were  destined  to  suffer.!  Alvarado  and  Olid  lound  the  towns  of  which 
tliev  were  ordered  to  take  passession  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who 
bau  tied  for  safety  to  the  capital,  where  Uuatiino7.in  had  coliocted  the  chief 
force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful 
stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault  him. 

The  hrst  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines, 
the  fatal  effects  of  whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded,  xhougli 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in  formiiw  theiu, 
were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely  constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
landsmen  hardly  possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  the}[  must  have 
been  objects  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and  possessea  of  no  vessel  larger  than  a  ciuioe.  Neces- 
sity, however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to  sup- 
ply by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  such  a  multituae 
01  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  suddenly 
sprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  man^y  canoes, 
and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such  slaughter,  as  convinced  the 
Mexicans,  that  the  {)rogres3  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered their  superiority  greater  on  this  new  element  than  they  had  hitherto 
found  it  by  land.| 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the  lake,  and  the  brigantines 
not  only  preserved  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  differ- 
ent stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  were 
employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on  each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes 
when  tlicy  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divisions,  appointing  one  to 
cover  each  of  the  stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against 
the  city,  with  orders  to  second  the  operations  of  the  oflficer  who  command- 
'  ed  there.  From  all  the  three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  with  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  conduct 
of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear 
DO  less  improper  than  singular  to  persons  unacquainted  with  his  situation.§ 
Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
erected  on  the  causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  wbicn  they 
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had  dug,  and  tbruugh  the  canal*  wh«!i«  the  briilget  were  broken  down,  and 
•Ddaarourad  to  penetrata  into  the  heart  of  th«  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
MNM  deciaife  advantage  which  migfat  force  the  enemy  to  aumnder,  and 
lenninat*  the  war  at  once  ;  but  wlien  the  obatinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans 
randerad  the  eflbrta  of  the  day  inafleclual.  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the 
evenhig  to  their  former  quarters  Thus  their  toil  and  danf^er  were  in  some 
measure  continually  renewed ;  tlie  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what 
the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  through  the  day,  and  recoveriiv  the  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this  slow  and 
untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number  of  his  troops  were  so  small 
that  Cortes  durst  not,  with  a  hamlful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  a  city  where  he  might  be  fiurruunded  and  annoyed  bv  such  a  munitude 
of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  luid  already  suffered  by  the 
ill  judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dangerous 
situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhausted  with 
ratia;ue,  were  unc.ble  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily  gained  ; 
ana  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not 
devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomed  to 
discipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Besides 
this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  beipg  destroyed,  both  because  be  destined  it  to  be  the  capital 
of  his  conquests^  and  wished  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  of  his 
glory.  F 
after  the  i 
Mexicans, 

to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  atta'cked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by 
night  and  bv  day,  one  funous  conflict  succeeded  to  another.  Several  Span- 
iards were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
iryuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual 
violence.* 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  difBculties  of  the  siege, 
Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  cUy, 
before  he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had 
recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view  he  sent  instructions 
to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  [July  3]  of  that  posted  on  the  cause- 
way  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  presence,  and  the  expectation  of  some 
decisive  event,  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity. 
Thev  broke  tnrough  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and,  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inces- 
santly in  spite  of  thb  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes, 
though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  foiget  that  he 
mk^ht  still  mid  it  necessaiy  to  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed 
Julien  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  nad  re- 
ceived from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as 
the  main  body  advanced.  That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus 
employed,  while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career 
of  victory,  neglected  the  imjportant  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried 
on,  inconsiderately,  to  mii^le  with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whose 
military  attention  and  skillwere  daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  this 
than  tliey  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence  of  the  error  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed,  and,  with  admirable  preHence  of  mind,  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in  the  front  to 
slacken  their  eJKirts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while 
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he  despitclMd  a  tarfe  body  uf  chosen  warrion  through  diffemnt  Ktrectn, 
some  bv  land,  and  olhert  by  water,  towanii  the  ffrcat  breach  in  tlie  rause* 
vray  which  had  been  leA  open.  On  a  siknal  which  he  gave,  the  priests 
in  the  orincipal  temple  struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  lliej 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  Oantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist 
men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fbry  than  ho\ie  of  success,  began  to  rc« 
tire,  at  first  leisurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance ;  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  and 
confusion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
rauiteway,  Spaniards  and  TIascalans,  horsemen  and  infantnr,  plunged  in 
promiiicuously,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  eveiy 
Hide,  their  light  canoes  carnriitg  them  through  shoals  which  the  brigantinea 
could  not  approach.  In  vam  md  Cortes  attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was 
to  save  some  of  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ;  but 
while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their  situation  than  to  his  own, 
six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  of  bim,  and  were  hurrying  him 
off  in  triumph ;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  bim  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
break  loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout ;  and  what  ren* 
dered  the  disaster  more  afflicting,  f  >/  of  these  fell  alive  into  tiie  handa 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  show  mercy  to  a  captive.* 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejected  Spaniards  from 
the  attacKs  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the 
noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph^  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with  which 
they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated ; 
the  ereat  temple  shone  with  such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Sp.tniards 
could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  hastening 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners,  rbmugh  the  gloom,  the^ 
fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of 
those  vvno  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  distinguish  each 
unhappy  victim  by  the  well  known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added 
to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror.  The  most 
unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle  whid)  they  beheld  [120]. 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with  hia  soldiers,  was 
oppressed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  general 
on  such  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by 
giving  vent  to  its  atiguish.  He  was  obliged  to  assume  an  air  of  traixjuil- 
uty,  in  order  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  junc- 
ture, indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  lv>exi- 
cans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied  out  next  momii^  to  attack  him  in 
his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  .^lone. 
The^  sent  the  heads  of  Spaniards  whom  thev  had  sacrificed  to  the  leading 
men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  tnem  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  shed  so  plentifully 
on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  time 
those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
re-established  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in  terms  so  void  of 
ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  superstition. 
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The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  agrainst  the  Spa* 
niards,  augmented  ;  and  several  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  took 
arms,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  to  execute  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the 
same  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  responses  of  iheir 
priests  with  the  same  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  destruction.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlascalans 
was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations. 
Cortes,  flnding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy  in  fixing  ifs  accomplishment  so  near 
at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  its  falsity.  He  suspended  all 
military  operations,  during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  the  brieantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops 
lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  disaster.* 

Many  of  bis  allies,  ashamed  of  their  owii  credulity,  returned  to  their 
station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  them, 

i'oined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  the  levity  of  a  simple  people,  moved 
ty  every  slight  impression,  that  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defec- 
tion of  his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  Indians.  Even  with 
such  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become 
master  of  the  city  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as 
he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every 
possible  precaution  against  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  they  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind  them.  As  soon  as  they 
got  possession  oT  any  part  of  the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their 
enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits. 
Guatimozin,  though  unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by 
orders  of  Cortes,  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears  which  they  had  em- 
ployed with  such  success  against  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger, 
the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  :  incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the 
conflicts  which  they  renewed  every  day.j  While  war  wasted  without, 
famine  began  to  consume  them  within  the  city.  The  Spanish  brigantines 
having  the  entire  command  of  tlie  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense 
number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
the  city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  defend 
their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine.  What 
they  suffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last  calamity 
that  visits  besieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes.| 
But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  various  evils,  the  spirit  of 
Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdued.  He  rejected  with  scorn  every 
overture  of  peace  from  Cortes ',  and,  disdaining  the  idea  of  submitting 
to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  determined  not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  their  progress.     At  length  all  the  three  divisioib 
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penetrated  into  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a 
secure  lodgment  there  [July  27].  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now 
reduced  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed, 
that  it  could  not  long  withstand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new 
station  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expectation  of  success. 
The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistance 
was  now  vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  successful  struggle  with  the  public 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured 
to  amuse  Cortes  with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while  his  attention 
was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacitication,  Guatimozin  might 
escape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes,  sus« 
pecting  their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  per- 
fectly rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  watch  eveiy  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charge, 
observing  some  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  lake 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chase.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailii^  brigantine,  soon  overtook 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to 
carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the 
rowers  dropped  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  armst 
conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerly  seized  his  prize  ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  empress  or  his  children.  When  conaucted  to  Cortes, 
he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the 
dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "  I  have  done,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Spanish  general,  **  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  pow  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  ''plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use."* 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the 
Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the 
capital  which  yet  remained  undestroyed  [Aug.  Itil.  Thus  terminated  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  conquest  of  America. 
It  ccatinued  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the 
defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  like- 
wise more  equal  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the  superiority 
of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquisheci 
the  enterprise  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  oflF  its  yoke.  By 
their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without  such 
support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  soever 
this  account  of  the  reduction  of  I'tlexico  may  detract,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  marvellous  relations  of  some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that 
to  pimple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of 
Cortes,  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over 


*  Cnrtps  Rplaf.  OTO.  R.  Pinr  <•  I."0.    nomara  Pron.  r.  U1.    Hfrroin.  d'J".  3.  UK  li.  r. 
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unknown  nations,  as  to  render  them  instruments  towards  car^.'ig:  Ids 
scheme}  into  execution  [121]. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishine  this  arduous  enter- 
prise, was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel 
oisappointment  of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  had  animated  them  amidst 
so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
which  they  expected  from  becomii^  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures, 
and  the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapaciousness  could  only 
collect  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*  Guatimozin, 
aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches 
amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxilia- 
ries, while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil.  The  sum  to  be  divided 
among  the  conquerors  was  so  small  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept 
of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ; 
some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidants,  whom  they  suspected  of  having 
secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock  ^  others,  against  Guati- 
mozin, whom  thev  accused  of  obstinacy  in  refusii^  to  discover  the  place 
where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  soothe 
them,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  Cortes,  firom  solicitude  to  check  this 
growing  spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glor^ 
of  all  his  great  actions.  WiSiout  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  liaa  displayed, 
lie  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures, 
which  it  was  supposed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible  for- 
titude of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which 
seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the 
high  spirited  prince,  dartii^  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with 
scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  **  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his 
dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cfortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid, 
rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a 
life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  sufferings.! 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen,  decided  that  of  the 
empire.  The  provinces  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors. 
Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them  without  interrup- 
tion, penetratedF  in  different  quarters  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown  of . 
Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions  ;|  and  the  active 
mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  this  import£\nt 
di8coveiy.§ 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his  victorious  arms  in 
Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form  some  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effects 
peculiarly  interesting  to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
iiubjectea  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and  pn^ress 
merits  a  particular  detail. 

*  The  gold  and  Rilver  arrordine  to  Corten,  amounted  only  to  190,000  peaot.  Sdat.  9B0,  A.  a  taso 
much  infrrioi  tn  thai  whirh  the  aiinniardfi  had  forniprly  divided  in  Mexico.  t  B,  Dial,  c.  157 

Ooinara  Cron.  c.  140.    Ilcrrera,di'C,  :).  iib.  ii.  c.  8.    Totqiiem,  Mon.  Ind.  t.  574.        t  Cortes  R<>1«r. 
aw.  n.  Ac     B.  niaz,  r.  IS7         l^  Horrera.  ilc.'>-.  3.  lih.  ii  c.  17.    Comnra  CrAn.  c.  140 
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F'erdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  honour^ 
able  birth,  having  served  several  years  in  the  £ast  Indies,  with  distin- 
g;uished  valour,  under  the  famous  Alouquerque,  demanded  the  recompense 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the  boldness  natural  to  a  high 
spirited  soldier.  But  as  his  general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  be 
expected  greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  be  knew  to  be  a  good 
judge  and  a  generous  rewarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon.  In  order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but  offered  to  add  to 
them  by  conducting  bis  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by 
holding  a  westerly  course  ;  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter  and 
less  hazardous  than  that  which  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This 
was  the  original  and  favourite  project  of  Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by 
many  observations,  the  result  of  hie  own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  intercourse  with  the  East.  But  though  the 
Portuguese  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  havir^  first  awakened  and  encou- 
raged the  spirit  of  discovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course 
of^a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for  this  purpose,  the  execution 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  gloiy  to 
tliemselves,  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  some  ill 
ibunded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which  con- 
temporary historians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  bestow 
tiie  recompense  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he 
proposed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  intolerable  to  a 
man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conductii^ 
new  and  great  undertakings.  In  a  transport  of  resentment  [1517],  Magellan 
formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ui^rateful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  Castile,  where  he  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more  justly 
estimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  offering  to  execute, 
under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  be  was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender  part. 
In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  same 
arguments  which  he  had  employed  at  Lisbon;  acknowledging,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it  could 
not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of  considerable  force,  and  victualled 
for  at  least  two  years.  Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  of 
canyin^  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
glory  would  accive  to  his  countiy  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable  ear.  Charles  V.,  on  his  arrival  in  bis 
Spanish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  King  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain  general.* 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  Ma- 
a^ellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden  of 
the  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twen^  tons.  The  crews  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese 


*  Merrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Gomara  Hiat  r,  91. 
to  the  South  Paellic  Ocean,  vol.  I.  p.  1,  tc. 
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sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  directly 
south  towards  the  ecjuinoctial  line  along  the  coast  of  America,  but  was  so 
longretarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every 
baj  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean  which  he 
wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the 
twelfth  of  January  [1620].  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its  vaet 
body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter ;  but  after 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  be  concluded  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  the  freshness  oi  the  water,  that  the  wished-for  strait  was  not 
situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  Port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable 
station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron ;  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much 
from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relin- 
quishing the  visionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
directly  to  Spain.  Tiiis  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  by 
an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
punishment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards 
the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude, 
the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people  under  bis  command.  After  sailii^  twenty 
days  in  that  winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returnea  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success.* 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  a  uniform 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land.  In  this  voyage, 
the  longest  that  bad  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  be  sunered 
incredible  distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and  thescuivy,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  inflicted,  began  to 
spread  among  the  crew.  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some 
consolation;  fliey  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with 
such  favourable  winds  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  ot' 
Pacific,  which  it  still  retains.  When  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  they 
must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  small 
but  fertile  islands  [March  6],  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles, 
which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  bis  voyage,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discovery  of  the  islands  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Phili^ines.  In  one  of  these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  well 
armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  nis  usual  valour, 
lie  fell  [April  26]  by  the  hands  of  those  barbarians,  together  with  several 
of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  commanders.  After  visiting 
many  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  oceaii, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo  [Nov.  8],  and  at  length  landed 
in  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly 
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council  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat-ofntMr  most  valuable  com- 
merce, which  they  themselves  had  diacu t  tprtif y  Itiling  in  an  opposite 
direction.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  iakl$>4lHw|ilnbrds  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive  tnde»  end  willing  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  a  new  nation.  They  tock  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious 
spices,  which  are  the  distinguished  proiduction  of  these  islands ;  and  witii 
that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  tne  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the 
other  countries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory,  which,  of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for 
Europe  pan.  16'i2],  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano.  He 
followea  the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afler  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  sailed 
round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  twenty -eight  days.* 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishing  this  great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  just  to  his 
memory  and  talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed 
the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle,  to  the  completion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked  amone;  the  highest 
in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain 
now  eclipsed  that  of  every  other  nation ;  and  by  a  sin^Iar  felicity  she  had 
the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  discovering  a  new  continent 
■almost  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and 
of  ascertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  first  encom- 
passed the  earth  ;  they  expected  to  derive  great  commercial  advantages 
Irom  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of 
science  among  them  contended,  that  the  Spice  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  East,  were  so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  merchants,  without  attending  to  this  discussion,  engaged  eagerly  in  that 
lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  now  open  to  them.  The 
Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  ^  Charles  V.,  not  sufficiently  instructed  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  operations,  did  not  afford  his  sub- 
jects proper  protection.  At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  the  enorts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with  the  dread 
of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to  those  in  which  he  was  already  en- 
f!;aged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portu- 
guese for  three  hundred  and  fiitv  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment 
of  that  sum ;  but  other  objects  ei^rossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  it  was  engaging  with  sanguine  expectations  of  profit.! 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished,  the  voyage  of 
Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain. 
Phuip  II.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  reduced 
those  islands  whicn  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and 
established  settlements  there  ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  exi>lained  in  its 
proper  place,  in  still  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  transactknis  in  New 
Spain.  ,  ^,     , 
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At  the  time  that  Carin[)|n»«Bquirinf  such  extensive  territorie«  fin  his 
native  country,  waAii^jmjIl^km'lm  war  for  future  conquesta,  it  waa  bis 
singular  fate  not  (wimSfm^mtmatB  «  any  commission  or  authority  from 
ibe  sovereign  whom  nt-wiieenriag  with  such  successful  zeal,  but  to  be 
regaided  as  an  undutifid  and  seditious  sul^ect.  By  the  influence  of  Fon« 
seciu  Bishop  of  Buigos,  hb  conduct  in  assuming  the  government  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal 
authority ;  and  Cbristoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empowering 
him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to 
make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  proceeoings,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of 
all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  roval  mandate  to 
strip  its  conqueror  oi  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonseca 
had  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes. 
Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  com- 
mand to  which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publicly  expressed 
the  most  respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took 
measures  to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission ;  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  bis  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences, 
in  which  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  em.' 
ployed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  lei^th  prevailed  upon  that  weak  man 
to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  of  eovemine.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which  be  bad  eluded 
this  dai^r,  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain  [May  16],  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  further  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  the  countiy,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
earnest  of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquests ;  requesting,  in 
recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  approbation  of  bis  proceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  dominions,  which 
bis  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The 
internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased.t  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  foreien  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  victories 
filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  con- 
quests became  the  object  of  vast  and  intercstiie  hopes.  Whatever  stain 
he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps  which  he  took 
in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  effaced  by  the  splendour  and  merit 
of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  hun  to  perform,  that  eveiy 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  censure  on  a  man  whose 
services  entitled  him  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions ;  and  Charles,  arrivii^ 
in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  subjects  with  a 
youthful  ardour.  Notwithstanaingthe  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  the  partial 
representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Butgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Cortes 
captain  general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was 
so  capable  of  maintaining  the  ro^al  authority,  or  of  establbhii^  good  order 
both  among  his  Spanish  and  Indiai)  subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader  whom 
the  former  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  bad  been 
taufht  to  fear  and  to  respect.;^ 

Even  before  bis  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction,  Cortes  ventured 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arrangements, 
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endeavoured  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneticial  acquisition 
to  bis  country.  He  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  in  its 
aneient  station*  and  to  raise  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having  con- 
ceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the  state  of  which  h« 
was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which 
hath  gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At 
the  same  time,  he  employed  skiiiul  persons  to  search  for  mines,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than 
any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  discovered  in  America.  He  detached 
his  principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them  to 
settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in  the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mexican  empire  could 
be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  foi]got  the  superiority  of 
their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  every 
contest,  however,  the  European  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  glory 
redounding  from  these  repeated  victories  by  their  mode  of  treating  the 
vanquished  people.  After  taking  Guatimozin,  and  becoming  masters  of 
his  capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  affected  to  consider  every  elfi^rt 
of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vassals  against  theiv  sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  the  sanction  of  those  ill  founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  right 
that  should  be  held  sacred  between  hostile  nations.  After  each  insurrec- 
tion, they  reduced  the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  sub- 
dued, to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  personal  servitude. 
Their  chiefs,  supposed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punished  with  greater 
severity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  excruciating 
mode  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  devise. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  ot  the  Spa- 
nish arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  di^race 
the  enter{)rising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In  tlie  country  of 
Panuco,  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burned 
at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  San- 
doval, an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of 
New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to 
complete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched 
victims  were  a3sembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying 
agonies.*  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which  affected  the 
Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haughty  masters 
retainea  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendour  of  their  state.  On  a  slight 
.suspicion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had 
fonned  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  subjects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formalityof  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  ofTezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two 
persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged :  and  the 
Mexicans,  with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punish 
ment  inflicted  upon  persons  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  reverence  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  them 
selvest  [122].    The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  eiicou 
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raged  and  justiiied  Dcrsons  of  subordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committii^ 
greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  narticular,  stained  an  illuatriouB 
name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enormity  ana  rigour,  in  various  expeditions 
which  he  conducted.* 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicnns  from  further  consump- 
tion, perhaps  from  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the  islands. 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  the  precious  metals  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  1'hey  were  neitlier  suflicientlv  wealthy  to  cany 
on  the  expensive  works  which  are  requisite  for  openinp^  tnose  deep  recesses 
where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  cold  and  silver,  nor  sufTiciently 
skilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those  precious  metals 
are  separated  from  their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the 
more  simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains 
of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain,  which 
have  poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  yeai's  after  the  conquest.!  By 
that  time  [1552,  &c.],  a  more  orderly  government  and  police  were  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  ;  experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  bad  sug* 
gested  many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a 
species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution,  they  suffered 
less  hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the  ill  judiced,  but  less  extensive, 
schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  sufl'er,  their  nev/  masters  seemed 
not  to  have  derived  any  consideiable  wealth  from  their  ill  conducted  re- 
searches. According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colonies,  it 
was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger  and  to  struggle  with  difficulties  j  the 
fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity, 
and  reaped  by  successors  of  great  industry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
early  historians  of  America  abound  with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors.J  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was  ren- 
dered more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  counti-y,  he  at  the  same  time 
appointed  certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  royal  reve- 
nue there,  with  independent  jurisdiction.^  These  men,  chosen  from  infe- 
nor  stations  in  various  departments  of  puolic  business  at  Madrid,  were  so 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were  called 
to  act  a  part  of  the  first  consequence.  But  being  accustomed  to  the 
minute  formalities  of  office,  and  having  contracted  the  narrow  ideas  suited 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  astonished  on 
arriving  in  Mexico  [1524],  at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exercised, 
and  could  not  conceive  that  the  mode  of  administration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently subdued  and  settled,  must  be  difierent  from  what  took  place  in  on«i 
where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had  been  long  established.  In 
their  letters,  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law,  aspired  at  independence,  and,  by 
his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence,  might  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated.!!  These  insinuations  made 
such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ri^id  administration  of  Ferdi- 
nand, that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  past  services,  and  regardless  of  what 
he  was  then  suffering  in  conducting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Hon- 

*  Herrrra,  Aev..  4  and  5.  pnBsiin.         t  Ibid.  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  tl.         t  Cortea  Relat.  283-  F.      B 
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dultis  [123],  they  infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the  minds  of  their  mas- 
ter, ana  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  into  bis 
tonduct  [1535],  with  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedient, 
and  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain.* 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  a(\er  bis  anival  in  New^ 
Spain,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  commission.  But  as  the  object  ol* 
his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded 
with  this  unexpected  return  for  services  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any 
subject  of  Spain  had  rendered  to  bis  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
But  every  person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conquest, 
was  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfa- 
vourable repesentation  of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of  Charles 
and  his  m'lHsters  incre<ised.  A  new  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued 
[1628],  with  mere  extensive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  subject.!  Cortes 
beheld  the  approachm^  crisis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions 
natural  to  a  haughty  mind  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  desperate  followers  urged  him  to  assert 
his  own  rights  against  his  ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize 
that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accused  him  of  coveting,;^  he  re- 
tainea  such  self-command,  or  was  actuated  with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty, 
as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only  course  in 
which  he  could  secure  his  own  dignity,  without  departin§[  from  his  duty. 
He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  in  that  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  ;  but,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  commit  himself 
and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign.^ 

Cortes  appeared  in  bis  native  country  with  the  splendour  that  suited  the 
conqueror  oi  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  Drought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several  curious  produc- 
tions of  the  country  [124],  and  was  attended  by  some  Mexicans  of  the  firef 
rank,  as  well  as  by  ttie  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival 
in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom 
consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title 
ofjM[arquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  tne  grant  of  an  ample  territory  in  New 
Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and  as  bis  manners  were 
coiTect  and  elegant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  same  familiar 
intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.H 

But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symptoms  of  remaining  dis- 
trust appeared.  Though  Cortes  earnestly  solicitea  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  commit  such  an  im- 

Siortant  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  suspected,  peremptorily  re- 
used to  invest  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossible 
to  control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
[1530],  with  diminished  authority.  The  military  department,  with 
powers  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands ;  but  the  supreme 
direction  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a  board  called  The  Audience  of 

*  tierrera,  dnc.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14,  IS.  f  Ibid,  dcc.3.  lib.  viil.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  Ill),  ii.  c.l.  lib.  iv. 

c.  9, 10.  B.  Diaz,  c.  IT'J.  100.  Gotusuu  Cron.  c.  166.  i  B.  Uiaz,  c.  194.  $  Uurrpra,  dec.  3. 
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JVetv  Spain.  At  u  subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increaae  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  autnority  more  united  and  extensive  became  necea- 
saiy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  sent  thitiier  a« 
Victroy,  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the 
source  of  perpetual  dissension,  which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  all  his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  display  hit 
actiye  talents  but  in  attempting  new  discoveries,  he  formed  various  schemes 
for  that  purpose,  all  of  wnich  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted 
in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  thaK  either 
by  steering  through  the  Qulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  westerii 
ocean ;  or  that,  by  examining  the  isthmus  of  Daricn,  some  passage  would 
be  discovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas.*  But  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  l)oth,  be  now  confined  his 
views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of 
New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  1  here  he  fitted  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without 
making  any  discovery  of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  intrusting  the  con- 
duct of  his  operations  to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  armament  in 
person  [1536] ;  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  encountering 
dangers  of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  lar^e  peninsula  of  California, 
and  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ulf  which  separates  it  from  New 
Spain.  The  discoveiv  of  a  country  oi  such  extent  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  common  adventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to  the 
name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  expectation!! 
which  be  had  formed.f  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  ^o  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  weaiy  of  contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he 
considered  it  as  a  disgrrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought  for  redress 
in  his  native  country  [1640]. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which  gratitude,  and 
even  decency,  ought  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient 
exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten  or  eclipsed  by  the  fame 
of  recent  and  more  valuabfe  conquests  in  toother  quarter  of  America.  No 
service  of  moment  was  now  expected  from  a  man  of  declining  years,  and 
who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold 
civility  ;  his  ministers  treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress ;  his  claims  were  urged 
without  effect ;  and  aAer  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to 
ministers  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  ac- 
customed to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  second 
of  December,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fortv-seven,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  witn  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
New  World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court 
which  he  served,  he  has  oeen  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character,  an  imputial 
consideration  of  his  actions  must  determine. 

*  CortM  Rclat.  Itan*.  iii.  294.  B.       t  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viU.e.9,10.dail.8.1il>.vL&Ifti   Vo- 
HItt.  of  CalUUiu.  i.  125.    L(tratKiankHIM.p.3n,fce. 
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^  16S3.J  From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  great 
Southeni  Ocean,  and  received  the  first  obscure  hints  concerning  the  opulent 
countries  with  which  It  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes  and 
schemes  of  every  enterprising  person  In  the  colonies  of  Darlen  and  Pa- 
nama were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  In  an 
age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large 
fortunes  were  v^asfed,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit 
of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with 
an  eager  expectation,  and  the  slightest  information  was  stifficicnt  to  inspire 
such  perfect  confidence  as  conducted  men  trf  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings [126]. 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  explore  and 
lake  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  imequal  to  the  attempt.* 
As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  to  which  the  SpartiardiH  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firme,  a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  (he 
distresses  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of 
the  places  which  they  had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage 
for  discovery  in  that /direction  abated;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion 
that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian, 
ill  understood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 

1524.1  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  wliom  the 
circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  so  little  impression,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a 
rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  chimerical,  they  resolved  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme.     The  names  of  those  extraordmary 
men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luquc 
Pizarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of^afi  honourable  family  by  a 
very  low  woman^  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the 
oflispring  of  unlawful  love,  had  oeen  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by 
the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him  never  to  rise 
beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother.     In  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  be  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.    But  the 
aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  that  Ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  after  serving 
some  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a 
boundless  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.    There  Pizarro  early  distinguished 
himself.     With  a  temper  of  mind  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  of 
his  body  was  robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
^  greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.     Though  so  illiterate 
'  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to 
command.    Every  operation  committed  to  bis  conduct  proved  successful, 
as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perseverance  with  ardour, 
and  Was  as  cautious  in  executing  as  he  was  bold  In  forming  his  plans.    By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  struggles  to  emerge 
j'rom  onscurity,"he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of 
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men,  that  hi;  was  fitlod  to  asiiume  a  superior  part  io'conductitiK  the  former, 
and  in  guv«iniing  tlio  l;ittvr.* 

Almagro  had  its  littlo  to  boast  of  \m  descent  as  Pizarro.  The  one  was 
a  bastard,  the  other  a  iouiulling.  Bred,  Hke  his  companion,  in  the  camp, 
he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  oC  the  solilierly  qualities  of  mtrepid  valour, 
indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  constancy  in  endurinv  the  hard- 
ships inseparable  from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro 
these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  openness,  generosity,  and  candour, 
natural  to  men  whose  profession  is  arms  ;  m  Pi/arro,  they  were  united  with 
the  address,  tlie  craft,  and  the  dissimulation  o*  i  p'  litician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  with  p"^^  ''  <  to  ;>enetrate  into  those  of 
other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclst  .I'lic,  nho  ac..;d  both  as  priest  and 
schoohnaster  at  Panama,  and,  by  me-  -ii  wh'ch  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  described,  had  ama-'^ixi  riclios  i'l  i'  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  rising  to  greater  omii  ence 

Such  were  the  men  deiitii,.  '  overturn  one  of  the  most  extensive  em- 
pires on  the  face  of  t'ne  earth.  Their  conleHeracy  for  this  purpose  was 
authoriaed  by  Pediuiias,  the  governor  «><'  Panama.  Each  er^aged  to 
employ  his  wnolo  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  least  wealthy  of 
the  three,  as  he  cxild  not  throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  aswx:iates  into  the 
common  stock,  engaged  to  take  the  depnrtment  of  ereatest  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  to  command  in  pnrson  the  armament  wnich  was  to  go  first 
upon  discovery.  Almagro  oHVi«d  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need. 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and 
superintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest.  As  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated 
Lost  into  three,  and,  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  eave  the  other  two  to 
his  associates,  of  which  they  partook ;  and  thus,  in  tne  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the 
objects.! 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to  the  humble  con- 
dition of  the  three  associates  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  [Nov.  14],  with 
a  single  vessel  of  small  burden  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  but  in 
that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spanish  acc|uainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  departure 
was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  I  'n  it  in,  bein^  directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  stet;f.|  AlTer  beating  about  for  sev  ity  days,  with  much  danger  and 
inc»  i'  \t.  ['.''.,■"■'  pizarro'.-'  ,.«ss  towards  the  south-east  was  not  greater 
tha.  A      iiful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many  hours.     He 

touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every 
where  the  same  uninviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had  described; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  overflowing  of  rivers  ;  the 
higher,  covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and, 
above  all,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined  in  wasting; 
bia  slender  band  of  followers.  [1525.J  The  undaunted  resoluthm  of  their 
leader  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
DO  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  regions  to  which  hb 

*  Herrara,  dec.  1  &  3.  pasisim,  dec.  4.  lib.  vi.  c.  107.    GoiDHra  Hist.  c.  144.    Zaratr,  lib.  iv.  c.  V 
t  Herrem.dflp.  3.  Ilh.  vi.  f.  i;».    Zarnt",  lib.  i.  r.  1.  t  Ihirt.  flir.  4.  lih. ii.  n.8.    Xprpi.  p.  179 
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had  pron-ise'l  to  conduct  <lM>m.     At  IrriKtli  he 
ifih'wpitabk'  «;oa«rt,  niid  rclm-  lo  Ofiurhama, 
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I  •Mifc^'l  to  abandon  that 
I"  tli«  pearl  island)), 
\  at  hf  hoped  to  rec«iv»<  ,i  <«itfipiy  .J  i)iovijiW>nii  afnl  fnx)ps  Irom  Panama. 
Bu'  Almagro,  havw^  sailed  trom  Mii«t  port  with  Mvcnty  men,  stood 
directly  towards  that  jmrt  of  llie  contiif'nt  whrr«'  hv  iKipt'fl  to  m«;e1  with 
I  '%  associates.  Not  lindrot;  him  theit>,  he  landed  hix  tMiidiers,  who,  in 
!-earching  for  their  (-omp.tiiions,  tiiulcrwiint  the  sanu;  <lisfr'  -wf.,  and  wer»^ 
exposed  to  th«'  same  ilaiufiTs,  which  had  driuii  lh«!ni  <>ui  *tK!  rounlry. 
Repulsed  at  leni^th  h\  the  IruliaiH  ii*  a  sharp  conflict,  m  "In  their  le;»der 
lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  woi  id  oif  an  nrmw,  thrji  IJkewts.  "  f-re  Kim 
pelled  to  i;e-<3mhark.  Chand  led  th<in  to  the  place  i\'  Pizar  rcwr.  nt, 
where  they  found  some  conxil.tinii  m  recounfin}!;  to  *  li  othei  'heir  ad- 
ventures, and  cumparit^  ll«  u  sufli  rinjfs.  As  Alma^m  1^  'I  ifK  ced  its 
far  as  the  river  St.  .fuati  liune  ii4],  in  the  pr«)vii»ti'  ol 
both  the  country  and  iiihnnitants  appeared  with  i«  more  pr 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  waa  sutncicnt  to  deterrfiioe  suil. 
lectors  not  to  abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstan  aijj  all 
suffered  in  omsecutirAii:  it*[l'J«>). 

1596.]  AunaKro  repnin"'  to  Panama  in  hopes  ol  refniitiiu 
tered  troops.  But  what  lu  md  Pi/arro  had  suftiered  p\f  lii« 
such  an  unfavourable  idea  oi  'he  sen  ice,  that  it  was  with  dittici 
levy  fourscore  men.t  yo.e\i  as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almai 
command  t}f  it,  and,  havinj;  joined  Pizarm,  they  did  not  h» 
resuming  their  operations.  A  iter  a  long  series  of  disasters  an** 
nients,  not  inferior  to  thom  which  they  had  already  experieiu » 
the  armament  reached  the  Ba\  ni'  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  U 
landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  soi  ili  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  tin 
a  country  more  champaign  ami  '  rtile  than  any  they  had  yet  disci 
the  Southern  Ocean,  tne  natives  <  lad  in  garments  of  \n  oollen  or  cor 
and  adorned  with  several  trinkst  of  gold  and  silver- 
But  notwithstanding  those  favoi.rahle  appeuinncrs,  n  signified  be\ 
truth,  both  by  the  vanity  o(  the  pers«.>n8  who  brought  th^  report  froin 
mez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  dI'  those  who  listened  to  them,  h 
and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  U<  invade  a  country  so  populous  \\ 
handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fali^-  c  and  diseases.  Tliey  retired  tt  ^ 
small  island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizan..  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and 
his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  such  a  reinforcemiwit 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  posse  -ion  of  the  opulent  territories  whost 
existence  seemed  to  be  no  longer  don  itful.;{; 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  <  nterprising,  or  less  hardy,  than  their 
leaders,  having  secretly  conveyed  la  >  'if>ntable  accounts  of  their  suflTerings 
and  losses  to  their  friends  at  Panama.  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Kios,  wi  o  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  settlement.  After  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold 
economical  prudence  which  appears  tlu  tirst  of  all  virtues  to  per:5ons  whose 
limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  grpat  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  such  certain  waste  oi'  men,  to  be  so 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the 
raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home  Pizavro  and 
'  his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of  communicating  their  sentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their 
reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.    Pizarro's  mind, 
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bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no  incentive  to 
persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of 
Panama's  orders,  and  employed  all  his  address  and  eloquence  in  persuadin|r 
his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisitir^  their  families  and  friends,  after  a  long  absence,  rushed  with 
such  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
with  his  sword,  permittiiK  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pass  over  it, 
only  thirteen  of  all  'he  daring  veterans  in  his  service  bad  readution  to  remain 
with  theiB  commander.* 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  names  the  Spanish  histcflians 
reconi  with  deserved  praise,  as  the  persons  to  whose  persevering  fiwtitude 
their  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  American  posses- 
siojis,  fixed  their  residence  in  the  island  of  Gorpona.  This,  as  it  was  further 
removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  unii^abited,  they  considered  as  a 
more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmolested,  they  mi^^ht  wait  for  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  associates  would  be 
able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors, 
and  their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men, 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed 
from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like  the  most  odious  criminals 
m  a  desert  island.     Overcome  by  those  entreaties  ?nd  expostulations,  the 

{(overncff  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  their  relief.    But  that 
16  might  not  seem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  arnr  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  coiiipanions  had  remained  five  months  in 
an  island  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ameri- 
ca [l27l.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  succour  from  their  countrymen  ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruit- 
less expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to 
the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode.  But,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported  with  such  joy 
that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived ;  and,  with  a 
rapid  transition  not  unnatural  amon^  men  accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme 
dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  bis  former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour. 
Instead  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Goigona,  discovered  tne  c^ast  of  Peru. 
Alter  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  thtj_y  found  to  be 
nowise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note  about  three 
degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately  teinple,  and  a  palace 
of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country.t  There  the  Spaniards  feasteci 
tlieir  eyes  with  tlie  first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  belield  a  country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  witli 
an  appearance  of  regular  industry  ;  the  natives  aecently  clothed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
as  to  have  tlie  use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
their  notice  was  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  pcrsoiu  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for  common 
use,  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profusion  in  the  country.    Pizarro  and  bis  companions 
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eeemed  iww  to  have  attained  to  the  complet  ion  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes* 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and  areanis  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
haustible treasures,  would  soor;  lie  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  command,  Pizarro  could  only 
view  the  rich  counti^  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  ponessimi. 
He  ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  codzi,  maintaining  every 
where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  no  lew  astonished  at  their 
new  visitants  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  [1527.]  Having  explored  the 
country  as  far  as  requisite  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  at  tame  cattle, 
to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  Well  as  some  spechnens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language,  that 
they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  be  meditated. 
VVrtli  these  he  arrived  at  ParKima,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  thence  .*  No  adventurer  of  the  jige  suffered  hard- 
ships or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  to  which  he  was  exposed 
ilurinff  this  long  period.  The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one, 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  romantic  dis- 
plays of  those  virtues  occur. 

1528.]  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible 
opulence  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complamts 
on  account  of  that  unreasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of 
iiis  power  to  attempt  making  any  settlement  there,  could  move  the  governor 
of  Panama  to  swerve  from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended, 
that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and 
lefnsed  to  authorize  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be  so  alluring 
that  it  mieht  ruin  the  provmce  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond 
its  strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  ardour 
of  the  three  associates ;  but  they  perceived  that  tney  could  not  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authorify,  and 
must  soHcit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  they  could  not 
extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this  view,  after  adjusting  amoi^  themselves 
that  Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bishop  in  the  country  which  they  dhh 
})osed  to  conquer,  they  sentTPizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  tneir 
tbrtunes  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the  repeated  eflbrts  which  they 
had  made,  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum 
requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  voyage.! 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court ;  and  new  as  the  scene 
might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembarrassed 
dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  what  his  seivices  merited ;  and  he  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address,  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  Wis 
feeling  description  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  pro- 
ductbns  which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and 
his  ministers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Presuming  on  those 
dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he 
obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Al- 
magro he  claimed  only  the  command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected 

*  IIcrrcTsi,  (Inc.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3—0.  drc.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  7, 8.  Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10—14.  Zarate,  lib.  I. 
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at  Tumbez.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boundless  ambition 
could  desire.  He  was  appointed  [July  26],  governor,  captain-general,  and 
adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  and  hoped  to  con- 
quer, with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  right 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  His  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues 
alora;  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama  ;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who 
were  to  serve  under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which  cost  the 
court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success 
of  Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  requisite  towards  sub- 
jecting to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him. 

1529.]  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which  Pizarro  had  un- 
dertaken to  raise,  bis  funds  and  credit  were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
complete  half  the  number ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown, 
he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  officers,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  his  contract.*  Before  his  departure, 
however,  he  received  some  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having 
returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towarcu 
enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was_ 
well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himself 
had  finished.t 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across  the  isthmus  to 
Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers  Ferdinand.  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  of  whom  tne^  first  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like 
himself,  were  ot  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  Alcantara,  his 
mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities 
and  courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his  subsequent 
transactions. 

1530.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Almagro  so  much  exas- 
perated at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he 
not  only  refused  to  act  any  lunger  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfidy 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to  whicn  he  had  a  just 
claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to 
rival  bis  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had 
more  wisdom  and  address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  oflFering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of 
adelantado,  and  promising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an 
open-hearted  soldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable. 
Luque,  highlv  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own  preten- 
sioas,  cordially  seconded  Pizarros  endeavours.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enter- 
prise should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  associates,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  divided  among  them.;(:' 

Even  after  their  reunion,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  interest,  three 
small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But 
the  astonishing  prepress  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  inspired  them 
with  such  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
sail  with  this  contemptible  force,  [Feb.  1531]  to  invade  a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what  rein- 
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forcement  of  men  he  should  be  able  to  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarking 
was  properly  chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between  Panama  aim 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen 
days ;  though  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents  he  was  carried  above 
a  nundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew.  Without 
losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  depart  far  from  the  seashore,  both  that  he  might  easily  eflfect  a 
junction  with  the  supplies  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  his  ships. 
But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unheafth- 
fui,  and  thinly  peopled :  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near 
their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greatest ;  and  as  the  imprudence 
of  Pizarro,  in  attackir^  the  natives  when  ue  should  have  studied  to  gain 
their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations  :  famine, 
fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers, 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  former 
expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill  with  the 
alluring  description  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to 
reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  become  cold  to  the  service,  if 
even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  cultivation,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  report  of 
their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  14]  j 
and  having  surprised  the  principal  settlement  of  the  natives,  they  seized 
their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  l)ooty  of  such  value  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts, 
and  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  sai^uine  hopes.* 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  spoil,  which  he 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he 
instantly  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  laige  remittance  to 
Almagro;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  a  considerable  sum  to  several 
persons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers  by 
this  early  display  of  the  wejilth  which  he  had  acquired.    Meanwhile,  he 
continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means 
of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  \(rith  sucn  violence  in 
their  scattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  inte- 
rior country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.   This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders, 
whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.    Pizarro  hardly  met  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.    As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less 
civilized  than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended  themselves  with  such 
obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  sub- 
jection.   From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers 
which  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three  months.! 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage  from  his 
attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  first  success  to  Coaque.    Two  dif- 
ferent detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua  [l632],  which,  though  neither 
exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  consequence 
to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  inferior  in 
merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  America.    From  Tumbez 
lie  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura  [May  16],  and  in  an  advantageous  station 
near  the  mouth  of  it  he  established  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru ;  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 
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As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  Peruvir 
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empire,  he  graduallj  received  more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy*  as  well  as  the  situation  of  its  affairs  at  that  juncture.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducted  hia  operatiotis  with 
propriety  ;  and  without  a  suitable  attention  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  progress  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to 
unfold  the  causes  of  their  subsequent  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  dominions  of  its 
sovereigns  extended  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred 
miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  much 
less  considerable ;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  how- 
ever, were  so  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,  preserved  among  their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular  industry,  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obligations  which 
form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about 
naked  in  the  forests,  whb  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  Kke 
wild  beasts  than  like  meft.  After  they  had  struggled  for  several  ages 
with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and 
v^hen  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  imcomtnon 
effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed  in  decent 
garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by 
their  beneficeftt  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforced  by 
reverertce  lor  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  supposed  to  speak, 
several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and,  receiving  their  com- 
maAds  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  begait  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Matteo  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  stich  were  the  names  of  those 
extraordinary  personages,  having  thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  social  union  which,  oy  multiply  mg  the  desires  and  uniting  the 
eflforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry  and  leads  to  improvement. 
Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour  of 
the  one  sex,  subsistence  became  less  precarious ;  by  that  of  the  other, 
life  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  objects  of  first 
necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for 
the  rude  people  of  whom  he  took  chaige,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 
towards  intiwtucing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happi- 
ness. By  his  institutions,  which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  established,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  them  prescribed  with  such  propriety,  as  gradually 
formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminis- 
tration, the  ibnctions  of  persons  in  authority  Were  so  precisely  defined,  and 
the  subordination  of  those  under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a 
steady  hand,  that  the  society  in  which  he  presided  soon  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  regular  and  well  governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  or  Liords  of  Peru.  At  first  its  extent  was  small.  The  territory  of 
Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  fVom  Cuzco.  But  within 
its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
His  successors,  as  their  dnminions  extended,  arrogated  a  similar  jurisdiction 
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over  the  new  subjects  which  they  acquired ;  the  despotism  of  Asia  yrns 
r.ot  more  complete.  The  IncaR  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarcbs,  but 
revered  as  divmities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  probi- 
biting  intermarriages  with  ihe  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  his 
subjects  marks  of  oosequious  homage  and  respect  which  approached  almost 
to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  tiieir  monarch 
Seems  to  have  been  unifomily  accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  o 
their  subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominions,  but  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed,  among  the  barbarous  people 
^vhom  they  reduced.  During  a  succession  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  said 
that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  character.* 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
t'rom  tlie  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  distii^uished  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom 
of  Q^ito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominions ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  roval  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore  him  a  son  named 
Atabualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Qpito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  appointed 
his  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son  by  another  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians 
revered  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  greater  reputation 
and  splendour  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac 
concerning  the  succession  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the 
empire,  and  fourided  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  disgust.  £ncouraged  by  those  sen- 
timents of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had 
been  the  first  care  of  Atabualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  which  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian 
warriors,  to  whose  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  vic- 
tories. Relyini?  on  their  support,  Atabualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the  one  founded  on 
ancient  uaa^e,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  a  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of  virtuous 
princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws 
Atahualpa  remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Con- 
scious of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exter- 
Jninate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun 
descended  from  Manco  Capac,  wnom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or 
stratagem.  From  a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival 
Huascar,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
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of  thA  empire,  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  that  by  issuing^  oiders  io  bis 
name,  the  usurper  might  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority.* 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged 
between  the  two  brothers  in  its  greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile 
attempt  in  his  former  visit  to  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
state,  united  under  a  monarch  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage, 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  opposing  his 
progress.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received 
earfy  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war  which  they  deemed  more 
interesting,  that  tney  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure. 

Bjr  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no 
foresight,  and  of  which,  from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  vvith  the 
people  of  the  countiy,  he  remained  long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to 
can^  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  hiS'  career. 
During  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  some  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  str<i^gle  between  the  two  contending  factions.  The  first 
complete  information  with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel  and  a  usurper.!  Pizarro  perceived  at 
once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  Kingdom 
which  he  had  invaded,  that  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  push  forward,  while  intestine 
discord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their 
whole  iurce,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should  incline 
hiiu,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  lie  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease 
to  crush  both.  Enterprising  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their 
operations  against  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  nardly  suppose  that,  after  having 
proceeded  hitherto  slowly,  and  with  much  caution,  he  would  have  changed 
at  once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  ui)on  a  measure  so 
hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrison  in 
St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  any  supplies 
which  shc'ild  come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  veiy  slender 
and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followere.  They  consisted  of  sixty-two  horse- 
men [128],  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were 
armed  with  cross  bows,  and  three  with  muskets.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days'  march 
from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  vyith  a  considerable 
body  of  tixxjps.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  jprince,  accompanied 
with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  pretended  to  come  as  tne  ambassador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  his  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the 
throne.  J 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country  was  altogether 

*  Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  13.  Vkrb,  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  12.  and  32—40.  Herrera,  dec. 5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  lib.  iil.  c.  '.7, 
t  /arate,  Hb.  ii.  c.  I!,       t  Herr«;rii,  dec,  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.    Xere«,  p.  199 
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incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  cuiijcctlles 
concerning  it  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  should  consiu^r 
their  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  supericw  nature,  who  had  visited  them  front 
some  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happiness,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the 
outrages  which  they  committed,  their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the  Inca's 
fears  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  Spamards  were  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillit)'- 
across  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  most 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they 
suffered  in  passing  through  that  comfortless  region,  must  have  proved  fatal 
to  them  [129].  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which 
encompassea  the  low  country  oi  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so 
narrow  and  inaccessible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it  against  a 
numerous  army.  But  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  credulity 
of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet  possession 
of  a  fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they  now 
approached  near  to  Caxamaica,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  professions  ot* 
friendship ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  sent  them  presents  of 
gieater  value  than  the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamaica,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  a  I 
side  of  which  was  a  house  which  the  Spanish  historii 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  wh 
a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  post 
advantageous  station,  he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  arid  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  distant  from 
the  town.  He  instructed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with 
the  Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospi- 
tality usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial 
friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commander  next  day 
in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  ot  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached 
his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  those  Spaniards  who  had 
never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique 
of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  in  which  the  repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude 
of  utensils  of  eveiy  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  opened  prospects 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamaica,  while  their  minds  were  yet  warm  with 
admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
such  a  description  of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  re- 
solution which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his  own  observation  of  Ame- 
rican manners  during  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing  Montezuma,  he 
knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwith- 
standing the  character  that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  power- 
ful monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the 
J^peated  olTors  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendsliip  and  assis< 
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at(te,  be  detennined  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  with 
wnicb  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
Inc«  during  the  interview  to  which  be  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compunction  as  if  it  had  reflected  no  disgrace  on  himself  or 
bis  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the 
commaiHl  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar ;  his  infantry 
were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he 
kept  near  bis  own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous  service,  which 
he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  fieldpieces,*  and 
the  cross  bowmen,  were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahu- 
alpa was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  square, 
and  not  to  move  until  the  signal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  [Nov.  16]  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion. 
But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and 
magnificence  m  his  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his 
march.  £ven  then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession  should  be  deranged, 
be  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  might  be  tne  cause  of  this  dela}*. 
In  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh 
assurances  of  his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers 
to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost  covered  with  plates  of 

Sold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ers  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief  officers  of 
his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
tvith  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  Father  Vincent  Valverde, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  band,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God  s  vicegerent 
on  earth,  the  transmission  of^  nis  apostolic  power  by  succession  to  the 
Popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  King  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alexander  of 
all  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Castile  as  his  lawful 
sovereign  j  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly  with  this  requisition,  that 
the  Castilian  monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority ;  but  if  he  sb'^uld  impiously 
refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  master  s 
name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effiscts  of  his  vengeance. 
This  stvanp;e  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries,  and  alluding  to  unknown 
facts,  of  which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an  unskilful  inter- 
preter, little  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that 
its  general  tenour  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.  Some 
parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary 
.succession ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  ioreign  priest 
should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  j  tba*^ 

*  Xorei,  p.  M* 
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If  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  niade«  he^  who  was  the  ri[;iitful  pos- 
sessor, refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  renouiKe  the 
religious  'iistitutlons  establislicd  by  his  ancestors  ;  nor  would  he  forsake 
the  service  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  be  and  his  people  re- 
vered, ill  order  to  worship  the  GtMlof  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to 
death ;  that  with  respect  to  other  matters  contained  in  bis  discourse,  as  he 
had  never  heard  oi"  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their  mean- 
ing, be  desired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraordi 
nary.  "  In  this  book,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching  out  (o  him  his  bre- 
viary. The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it 
to  his  ear:  "This,'*  says  he,  "is  silent ;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and  threw 
it  with  disdain  to  tiie  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  towards  hlH 
countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms.  Christians,  to  arms ;  the  word  of  God 
is  insulted ;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs"  [130]. 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had  with  dimculty  restrained 
his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize  the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near 
a  view,  immediately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  martial  music 
struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began  to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peru- 
vian", aaionishea  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect, 
and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  efTect  of  the  firearms,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every 
side,  without  attempting  cither  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  to- 
wards the  Inca  ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
sacritking  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pi- 
zarro, seizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the 
precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards 
every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  narbarity  continued  to 
slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to  resist.  The  car- 
nage did  not  cease  until  the  close  of  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peru- 
viaas  were  killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca  [131]. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
had  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru  ;  and  they  were  so  traas- 
ported  with  the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their 
success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to 
indigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a  calamity  which  he 
so  little  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  cor- 
responded ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca 
quickly  discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  they  were  nowise 
solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
bis  liberty.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth  j  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of  gold  as  high  as 
he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly  with  this  tempting  proposal,  and 
a  line  was  drawn  upon  the  wails  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rbr. 
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Atahualpa,  tranaported  witli  liavirij^  obtained  some  prospect  of  liberty^ 
took  measures  instantly  for  fulfilling  bi^  part  of  tbc  agreement,  by  acndinf; 
messengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  olner  places,  where  gold  had  been  amass- 
ed in  lai^cst  ouantities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the 
houses  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his  ransom 
directly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  every 
mandate  issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this 
meanj,  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  Ins  life  by 
forming  any  other  scheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the  tbrce  of  the  em- 
pire was  still  cntiic,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  morrarch.*  The  Spaniards 
remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments  of 
their  number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and,  instead  of 
meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every  where  received  with  marks  of 
the  most  subm't.*iive  respect  [132]. 

IiKonsiderahle  as  those  parties  were,  and  desirous  as  Pizarro  might  be 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  vcntii>-ed  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not 
about  this  time  [December],  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the 
number  of  his  foHowers.t  The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw 
the  power  of  his  enemies  increase ;  and  as  he  knew  neither  the  source 
whence  they  derived  their  supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that 
poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise  [1533],  While  disquieted  with 
such  apprehensions,  he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  it,  bad  promised  them  a  quantity 
of  treasure  greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  per- 
ceived his  own  aestruction  to  be  inevitable;  and  suspecting  that  their 
insatiable  thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  it, 
he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's  life  that  he  mi^ht  save  his  own ; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  commands, 
with  scrupulous  punctuality .| 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  loaded  with  treasure.  A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  Quantity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  only  thing; 
which  prevented  the  whole  from  bt'iig  broi^ht  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  depo  iled.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  ot  needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  their 
avarice,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their  impr.tience  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  melting  down 
the  whole,  except  some  pieces  ot  curious  fabric  reserved  as  a  present  for 
the  emperor.  After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  which  arrived  with  Alniagro, 
there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  thousand  five 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of  St.  James 
[July  25],  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  partition 
of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the 
strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  Thave  more  than  once 
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had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  strikinp  fi-aturc  in  the  ■  .,arattt;i  n(  the  con- 
C|ucrors  of  the  New  World.  Though  assrnihU'd  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an 
innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  the  trnnsactioii 
be^an  witn  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  nameof(Jod,*  as  if  tliey  could  have  ex- 
pected the  (guidance  of  heaven  in  distributing  those  wagesof  iniquity.  In  this 
division  above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  efTective 
vilue  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  cenluiy,  fell  to  the  share 
of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot  soldier.  Pizarro  himself, 
and  his  officers,  rt!ceivcd  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 
There  is  no  example  in  histoi-y  of  such  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  military  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small 
a  number  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a  recompense  for 
their  services  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  nopes,  were  so  impatient  to 
retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  their  native  country  in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded 
(heir  discharge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in 
suffering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  tney  went  the  display  of  (heir 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his 
standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted  above  sixty 
of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  witn 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor.t 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  treasure  amassed  for  the 
Tnca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him 
at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his 
long  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an 
inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  might 
induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth 
of  his  kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,  he  no  longer  rtgardefl 
his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped 
to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  lo  bereave  him  of 
life.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  that  stains  tne  Spanish  name, 
amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquests 
of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca  in  hnitation  of  Cortes's  conduct 
towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on 
(he  same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and  address 
requisite  for  gaining  the  coniidence  of  his  prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all 
the  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his 
person  and  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities 
and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more 
ihorou^hly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict 
attention  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  such  import- 
ance, greatly  increased  the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
ing him  appeared  inconsiderable  ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  encumbrance, 
I'rom  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered.! 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of  an  equal  share  in 
the  Inca's  ransom ;  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private 
men  the  larajc  gratuity  which  1  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  continued  dissatisfied. 
They  were  apprehensive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner, 
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PJZarro'd  soidiei-n  would  .i|>(>ly  wh.itcvcr  trcat^uiu  bljould  LHf  acquired,  tu 
make  up  what  wu  watitiiitf  ol  thi;  ((uaiitity  stiuiilutud^  I'ur  his  raiUHun,  aud 
under  that  pretext  exclude  tueiii  from  any  part  uf  it.  -I'tvy  in^Mltid  catferiy 
on  putting  the  inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  iii<i{ht  tbene- 
afler  be  on  an  equal  looting.* 

PiaaiTo  hiniaeir  l)e|i;an  to  l)c  alarmed  vv  ith  accounts  of  Ibrccs  assembling 
in  the  remote  nrovinces  of  the  entjiiro,  i.nd  suspecled  Atahuaipa  of  haviii(j 
issued  orders  tor  that  purpose.  '1  hese  tears  and  suspicions  were  artfully 
increased  by  Philippilio,  one  of  the  liidians,  whom  Pizarro  Itad  carried 
off  from  Tumbez  in  ihtj  year  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
.ind  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  Tlie  functiun  which  h« 
perfonned  ndiiiit(in>^  'his  man  to  fauiiliar  intercoms  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise 
his  ailections  to  a  Coya,  or  descendant  of  the  Hun,  one  ot  Atahualpa's 
(vives  ;  and  seeing  no  pros()ect  of  [^ratilying  that  passion  diiring  the  life 
of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  hil  the  eai-s  of  the  Spajiiards  with  such 
accounts  of  the  Inca's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  jealousy,  and  excite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  of  the  luca, 
and  Philippilio  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that  unLippy 
iirince  ina<lvcrtently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  lute.  Dutii^  his  con- 
linement  he  had  attached  himself  with  peculiar  aflection  to  terdiuand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they  were  persiHis  of  birth  and 
education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  wero 
accustomed  to  behave  with  ii'jre  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive 
monarch.  Soothed  with  this  resi>ect  from  persons  of  such  high  rauk,  he 
delighted  in  their  society,  .''jt  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  be  was 
always  uneasy  and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  l>e  mingled  with 
contempt.  Amon^  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
should  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  tUi^, 
he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  nuiue  of 
God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  lie  showed  succebsively  to  several 
Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without 
hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered ;  and, 
on  proscE^ing  it  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment  Atahualpa  considered 
him  as  a  mean  person  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers  ;  and  he  had 


to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted  biin  to  put  the  Inca  to 
death.t 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  violent  action,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing  singly  rcspoiifiible  lur 
the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  formalities 
observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  assistants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to 
<;ondeinn  ^an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carrj'  on  the  prosecution  in 
the  king's  name ;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his 
defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court. 
Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing. 
Jt  consisted  of  various  articles  ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  iiad  dis- 
possessed the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  regal  power; 
that  he  had  put  nis  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  peimitted  but  commanded  the  oiiering  of  human 
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Mcriticcs ;  that  lie  liail  a  i^rcnl   riiiinNtr  «it  conriiiiiiieK;  (hut  since  iiis  iin- 

CriMMinHMl  ho  had  waHlvd  arnl  einbexzltMl  \Uv  myal  trciHiiri's,  which  now 
cloiiged  of  ri|<ht  to  the  conquen>ni ;  that  lit!  iiad  iiiciti-d  hi<t  •iiihje ct»  to 
take  arniH  agaiiwit  the  Spaniards.  On  these  hca<l.^  of  accusation,  Honic  of 
which  are  00  IwiicroUN,  otheii  no  absurd,  that  the  ofl'ntntery  of  I'izarro,  in 
makinff  them  tlw  (bundnfion  of  a  Reriou!i  procedun',  in  iKit  less  f)iir|iriKin^ 
than  nlR  ii^justice,  did  this  stmn^c  court  go  on  to  try  the  soverei^^n  of  n 
preat  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurimiiction.  With  hJiwcct  to  I'arh  of 
the  articU's,  wilnensrs  wer»;  examined  :  Ijut  as  they  dcliveri'cl  tiieir  evidence 
in  their  native  tont>;uc,  I'hilippilto  hnti  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  wordn 
whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre-de- 
lermined  in  their  opinion,  thiH  evidence  npiiearcd  sullicicnt.  They  pro- 
nounced Atahualpa  Kuilty,  and  condemned  nim  to  he  burnt  alive,  h  riar 
Valvcrde  proMilutoa  the  authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this 
sentence,  and  hy  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.    Astonisi"  '"• 

fate,  Atahuitlpa  endeavoured  lo  avert  it  by  tear.",  by  pmmi" 
treaties  that  he  micht  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  :\  monarch  '    •  ? 

arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pily  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  <  1  ..  .mu. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  execution;  and  what  added  to  the 
})itternes8  of  his  lout  moments,  the  sanie  monk  who  had  just  ratiticd  his 
doom,  offered  to  console  and  attempted  to  convert  hnn.  The  most 
powerful  argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  hini  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  n  promise  of  mitigation  in  his  puni<thment.  The 
ilread  of  n  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of 
receiving  baptism.  The  ceremony  was  performed  ;  and  Atahualpa,  instead 
of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake.* 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  even  among  the  profligate 
adventurers  which  it  sent  forth  to  conquer  and  desolate  the  New  World, 
there  were  persons  who  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Castilian  generosity 
and  honour.  Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizano 
had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  sent  on  a  separate  command  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Caxamaica,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  canied  on  without 
censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the 
greatest  reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only 
reiTionstiated  but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  general,  as  dis- 
graceful to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  a  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their  laudable  endeavours 
were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinbn  of  such  as  held  every  thing  to  be 
lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  History,  however, 
records  even  the  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause  ;  and  the 
Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
conspicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed  lo  preserve  the  names  of 
those  who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  save  their  country  from  the  infamy 
of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime. t 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  ho}Ding  that  a  young  man  without  experience  might 
prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  his  liands  than  an  ambitious  monarch, 
,who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent  command.  The  people  of 
Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capaft  a  brother 
of  Huascar,  as  Inca.J  But  neither  possessed  the  authoiiiy  wnich  belonged 
to  a  sovereign  of  Peru.  Tiie  violent  convulsions  into  which  the  empire 
had  been  thrown,  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  tnen 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the 
Peruvian  government,  but  almost  dissolved  its  frame.    When  they  beheld 
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theii'  monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  suffering  an 
ignominious  death,  the  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been  set 
free  from  every  restramt  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  into  the  most 
licentious  excesses.*  So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only 
their  influence  in  the  state  diminished  with  their  number,  but  the  accus- 
tomed reverence  for  that  sacred  race  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  The  general  who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Qjuito,  seized 
the  brother  and  chi^ren  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and,  dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
separate  kingdom  for  himself.t 

The  Spaniards  with  pleasure  beheld  the  spirit  of  discord  difiiising  itself, 
and  the  vigour  of  government  relaxing  amoi^  the  Peruvians.  They  con- 
sidered those  disoraers  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards  its  dis- 
solution. Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he 
had  received  such  considerable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy.  The 
account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  foreseen. 
No  sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom 
he  had  given  their  dischai^e  after  the  partition  of  the  Inca's  ransom,  arrive 
at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  astonished  coun- 
trymen, than  fame  spread  the  account  with  such  exaggeration  throu|;h  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  juris- 
diction, from  abandoning  their  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.f  In  spite  of  eveiy 
check  and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  Pizarro  began 
his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  consideraoh; 

farrison  in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians 
ad  assembled  some  large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppose  bis  progress.  Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.  But  th^j  l^rminated  like  all  the  actions  in 
America ;  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  natives  were  put 
to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter.  At  len^h  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there, 
even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceed  in  value  what  had  been  received  as 
Atahualpa  s  ransom.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  countiy,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  great 
number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  same  surprise, 
either  from  novelty,  or  the  laigeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  [133], 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated 
as  Inca,  died ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the 
title  of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally  recognisea.§ 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalcazar,  jgovemor  of 
St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprising  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining 
inactive,  tuid  impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguished  among  the  dis- 
coverers and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  a 
fresh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  infant  settle- 
ment intrusted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and 
set  out  to  attempt  the  redoction  of  Quito,  where,  according  to  the  report  of 


*  Ilerrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
t  Goinara  HihI.  c.  1%5,    Voga,  p.  11.  lib.  H.  R.  }. 
Aft.  5.  lib  V,  c.  2. 
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the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Notwith- 
standing the  distance  of  that  city  from  St.  Michaol,  the  difficulty  of 
marching  through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods,  and  the 
frequent  and  tierce  attacks  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru  commanded  by  a 
skili'ul  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered  Quito  with  his  victorious  troops. 
But  they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted 
to  their  sorrow  with  the  predominant  passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing 
how  to  disappoint  it,  had  carried  oft  all  those  treasures,  the  prospect  of 
which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
supported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had 
to  struggle  in  carrying  it  on.* 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  attacked  the  kingdom 
of  Q,uito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a 
recompense  for  his  valour,  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  lite  of  uniform 
tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  military 
service.  The  glory  and  wealth  acauired  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
heightened  this  passion,  and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or 
I)retending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.  The 
■high  reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every  quarter, 
fie  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were 
of  such  distinction  as  to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo, 
and  without  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duct him,  attempted  to  march  directly  to  Quito,  by  following  the  course 
of  the  river  Guayoquil,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its 
head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  impracticable  in  all  America,  his 
troops  endured  such  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and 
marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  suft'ered  so  much  from  excessive  cold 
when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the 
plain  of  QjLiito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  their  horses  died,  and  the 
rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  ser- 
vice [134].  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians,  but  of  Spaniards, 
drawn  in  hostile  array  against  them.  Pizarro  having  received  an  account 
of  Alvarado's  armament,  had  detached  Almagro  with  some  troops  to  oppose 
this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  were  joined  by  Be- 
nalcazar and  his  victorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  But, 
by  the  interposition  of  some  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  took  place ;  and  the  fatal  period  when  Spaniards  sus- 
pended their  conquests  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  postponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his 
^overment,  upon  Almagro's  paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  armament.  Most  of  his  followeio  remained  in  the 
country  ;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with 
ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its  strength  t 

1534.]  By  this  timeTerdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.  The  im- 
"  mense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  imported  [135]  filled  the  king- 
dom with  no  less  astonishmeat  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America, 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  n.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  il.  c.  9.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  11, 18.  lib.  v.  c.  ?,  3 
lib.  vi.  c.  3.  1  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10—13.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  9,  tic.    Gomnm  Hist.  <■.. 
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even  after  they  had  been  len  years  masters  of  Mexico.  Fn  recompense  of 
his  brother's  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  addition  o(  seventy  Icigues,  extending  along  the  coast, 
to  the  southward  of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro 
received  the  honours  which  he  bad  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  Ademn- 
lado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  militaiy  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  accepta 
ble  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom 
punied  by  many  persons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that 
country.* 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he  arrived  there 
himself.  Almagro  no  sooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant 
of  an  indepent^nt  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial 
residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  witiiin  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himself  master  of  that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him,  tach  of  the  contending  parties  was  supported  by 
powerful  adherents,  and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
by  the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treacheiy 
of  Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  whicli 
ougjht  to  have  been  divided  with  his  assodate,  was  always  present  in  botb 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfiay,  did  not  exiject 
Ibrgiveness ;  the  Litter  feeling,  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impatient 
to  be  avenged  ;  and  though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not 
only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but  even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  thej  obtain  possession  of  these, 
than  the  same  jpassions  which  had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise 
to  jealousy  and  discord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  small  band  of 
interested  dependants,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men, 
heightened  their  suspicions,  and  itiagnified  every  appearance  of  ofiience. 
But  with  all  those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously 
cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  min- 
gled with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations  with  Almagro 
and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconciliation 
took  place  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  vvas,  that  Almagro  should  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  establish- 
ment adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  bj  way  of  indemni- 
fication, should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement, 
though  confirmed  [June  13]  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their  first 
contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity.! 

Soon  ailer  he  concluded  this  important  transaction,  Pizarro  marched 
back  to  the  countries  on  the  seacoast ;  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spaniard  or  Indian,  ho 
applied  himself  with  that  persevering  arclour,  which  distinguishes  his  cha- 
racter, to  introduce  a  ibrm  of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  pro- 
viiKes  subject  to  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  hia  education 
to  enter  into  any  disquisition  concemit^  the.  principles  of  civil  policy,  and 
little  accustomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements, 
his  natural  sagacity  supplied  the  want  both  of  science  and  experience.  He 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts  ;  he  appointed  proper  magis- 
trates to  preside  in  each ;  and  established  legulations  concerning  the  ad- 


*  Zaratc,  lib.  lii.  c.  X      VcgQ,  p.  11.  lib.  it.  c.  19,      llnrrcra,  ('re.  S,  liU  vi.  c,  13.  fZa- 
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iniuistration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of 
the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  but  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  But  though,  for  tne  present, 
he  adapted  bis  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind 
looked  forward  to  its  future  pandeur.  He  considered  himself  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much  soli- 
citude, in  what  place  he  should  tix  the  seat  of  goremment.  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was  situated  in  a  comer  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  further  from  Qpito,  a  province 
of  whose  value  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  hx  their  residence  in  it.  But  in  marching  through  the 
country,  jPizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  iSe  val- 
ley of  Rimac,  one  of  the  motit  extensive-  and  best  cultivated  in  Peru. 
There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which 
it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Callao,  the  most 
commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  capital  of  his  government  [Jan.  18,  1635].  He  gave  it 
(he  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  eithei  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
laid  the  first  stone  at  that  season  when  thr  church  celebrates  the  festival  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it  still  retains  among  the 
Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  buuoings  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  torm  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  mag- 
nificent palace  that  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  bouses  built 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  some  indication  of  its 
subsequent  grandeur.* 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarro,  Almagro  began 
his  march  towards  Chili ;  and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless  courage, 
his  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest 
body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  im- 
patience to  finish  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hardship  and 
dai^er  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  bad  served  loi^  in  America, 
Almagro,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the  coast,  chose 
to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but 
almost  impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  every 
calamity  which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished ;  and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found  there 
a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  in- 
dependent, and  in  their  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  oiT  spirit, 
nearly  resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Though  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more 
astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavaliy  ana  the  effects  of  their  fire- 
arms, the  Chilese  soon  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  nation  had^  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try, and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold ;  but  were  so  far 
trom  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighbours, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  issue 


*  Herreta,  dec. 
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of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled 
from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution  at  Peru.*  The  causes  of  this  impor- 
tant event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every  Spanish  colonv  in 
America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of  accumulalmg  indepenaent 
foriunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extravagant,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by  schen'.es  of  patient  industry, 
would  have  been  not  only  a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  And 
occupation  for  men  who" could  not  with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
active, Pizarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  oT  the  empire,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for 
this  purpose ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set  out  for  Chili,  they 
marchea  into  remote  districts  of  the  country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac, 
the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dis- 
persing their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco, 
under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched 
by  the  Spaniards  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors 
at  Cuzco,  be  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among  people  accus- 
tomed to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  ot  his  will  carries 
the  authority  of  a  command  ;  and  they  themselves  were  now  convinced, 
by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  invaders,  that  the  fond  hopes 
which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure  were  alto- 
gether vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was 
requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with 
the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make  his  escape,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  happenii^  to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco  [1536],  he  obtained 
J)ei'mission  from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a 
ew  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the 
standard  of  war  was  erected  ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Qpito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many 
Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were  massacredf. 
Several  detachments,  as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniard?.  Another  fonni- 
dable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  closeljr  shut  up.  There 
was  no  longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreadira;  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
messenger ;  and  as  the  {)arties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  survived  the  general  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru.t 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  in  person,  that  the  Peru- 
vians made  their  chief  efforts.  During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
siege  with  incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though  they  dis- 

Slayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  con- 
ucted  some  of  their  operations  in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater 
sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military 

*Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  Gomara  Hist.  c.  131.  Vega,  p.  3.  lit),  ii.  e.  20.  Ovale  Hlit.  de  Chile,  111', 
iv.  c.  15,  «tc.  Hcrrrra,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  B.  lib.  x.  r.  1,  *c.  t  Vegn,  p.  11, Mb.  ij.  c.  SB.  Ziiraf, 
lib  iii.  i:.  'i  .    Ciecii  6k  LRon.  c.  TO.     Oomnra  Hist,  c,  135.    Horrera,  dec.  S.  lib,  vljr.  <••  .">. 
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art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived 
from  their  discipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  former,  and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the  spears,  and  buck- 
lers, which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal 
in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in  action.  Some 
appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and 
resolution  enough  to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had  taken,  and 
advanced  briskly  to  the  chaise  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
the  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  imper- 
fect essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  European  arms,  that 
the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards  [136].  In  spite  of  the  valour, 
heightened  by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco, 
Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one-half  of  his  capital ;  and  in  their 
various  efforts  to  drive  him  out  of  it,  tiie  Spaniards  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other  persons  of  note. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  daily  increased,  the  soldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survived, 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some  means  of  escaping 
from  a  country  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.*  While  they 
were  brooding  over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  labour- 
ed in  vain  to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning  the  general  insurrection 
of  the  Peruvians,  were  such  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation^ 
to  relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men. But  in  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generou3, 
but  more  interesting.  By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him  go- 
vernor of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  bis  jurisdiction.  Upon  consi- 
dering the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  impatience 
to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route  ;  and  in  march- 
ing through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suffered  from  heat  and  drought, 
calamities  of  a  new  species  hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

1537.]  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Spaniards 
and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions  against  him  as 
an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in  contest  between  him  and 
his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves  tnat  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to 
dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro  himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn 
the  precise  jiosture  of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  ;Iowly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were 
set  on  foot.  The  Inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much  address. 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  ^ain  the  friendship  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  he 

*  HTTcrn.  <lfr.  S.  lib,  viii  r.  4. 
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attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  bod^jr  of  chosen  troops.  But  the 
Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  superiority.  The 
Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter  that  a  g^at  part  of  their 
army  dispersed,  and  Aimagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without 
interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against  the  Peru- 
vians,  directed  all  tlieir  attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
sures to  obstruct  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence,  however,  restrained 
both  partiea  for  some  time  from  turning  their  arms  against  one  another, 
while  surrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Diffeient  schemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  gene- 
rous, open,  af&ble  temper  of  Aimagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh,  domineering  manners. 
Encouraged  by  this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  nigbt,  sur- 
prised the  sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and,  investing  the  house 
where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled  tliem,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro's  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Cuzco 
was  universally  acknowledged,  ana  a  form  of  administration  established  in 
his  name.* 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first  act  of  civil  hostility ; 
but  it  was  soon  followed  by  scenes  more  bloody.  Francisco  Pizarro 
having  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  to  march 
to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrison 
were  not  already  cut  oflF  by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which  at  that 
period  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable 
force,  advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  baitks  of  the  river 
Abancay  to  oppose  their  progress.  Aimagro,  however,  wished  rather  to 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promises,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  unshaken ;  but 
hia  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Aimagro  amused  him 
with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
while  a  large  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river  by  nignt 
[July  12],  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  and  took  him  prisoner,  tctgether  with  his  principal  officers.! 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the  tv?o  rivals 
must  have  been  decided,  if  Aimagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 
as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities, 
who  having  served  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  ad- 
vised him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zaio  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  net  hope 
to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before 
the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Aimagro,  though 
he  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  he  had  courage 
to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  E.iffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  sen- 
timents unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  service,  and  by 
scruples  which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a  party  who  had  drawn  his  sword 
in  civil  war.  Feelii^s  of  humanity  restrained  nim  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  bis  opponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him 
from  entering  a  province  which  the  King  bad  allotted  to  another.    Though 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  e.  4.  Ve|(a,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  30.  31.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  134.  Rerrera,  dec.  6.  lib. 
ii.  c.  1— 5.  t  Karate,  lib.  iii.  c.  fi.  (!oni.  Hi!<t.  r.  138.  Vega,  ji.  11.  lib.  ii.  e. :«.  34.  Hmern 
iloiv  P.  lib.  il.r  0  ■ 
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he  kiiew  that  arms  must  terminate  the  dispute  between  him  and  Pizarro, 
and  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision ;  jtt,  with  a  timid  delicacy, 

Erepoaterous  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicitous  that  bis  rival  should 
e  considered  as  the  aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to 
wait  bis  approach.* 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  ail  the  interesting  events  which  had 
happened  near  Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  two, 
nna  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brou|2;bt  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide 
uf  misfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit  which  bad  continued  firm  and 
erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him  from 
sinking  under  it.  He  took  measures  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagacity. 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  seacoast,  and  expected  considerable  sup- 
j)lies  both  of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  g.-'ui 
time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations, and  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts 
which  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success ;  and  Almagro  was  again 
\veak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating 
their  differences  by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting,  his  ground  as  often  as  it  suited  bis  purpose,  sometimes 
seeming  to  yield  to  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then 
retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  de.xterously  protracted  the  ne- 
gotiatk)n  to  such  a  length,  that,  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro, 
several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  ofiicers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was 
occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the  ft'audulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose 
custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight.!  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one  of  bis  brothere,  the 
governor  scrupled  not  at  one  act  of  pei-fidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  other.  He  proposed  that  every  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro 
:«nd  himself  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign;  that 
until  bis  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
lihould  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thituer  to  represent  the  justice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  PizaiTo  was  in  those  i)ropositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent,  Ahnagro» 
with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  uis  sincerity,  and 
concluded  an  agreement  on  these  term.s.J 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty,  the  governor, 
no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  lifor 
threw  off  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  assume. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  pacific  and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more 
mentioned ;  it  was  m  the  field  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet, 
—by  arms  and  not  by  negotiation, — that  it  must  now  be  determined  who 
should  be  master  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a 
decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards 
Cuzco.  The  command  of  these  'was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes, 
as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the  rivalship 
between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of.  ven- 
geance, excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  recent  disgrace  and  sufferings.- 

*  Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  H.  c.  10,  U.  tZaratn,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.    Horrora,  dfic.  fi.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

Ilerreia,  dec.  (i.  lib.  lii.  c.  9.    Zarnje,  lib.  iii.  n. !).    Gomnra  Hist.  r.  I'lO.  Veja,  p.  11  lib.  ii.  r.r(.i. 
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Ailer  an  unsuccesisful  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  in  the  direct  road  be- 
tween Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  south  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Nasca.  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles 
in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  ana  the  capital 
Almagro,  instead  of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  hi... 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco,  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  tjve  hundred, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  body  by  sending  any  de- 
tachment towards  the  mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
adverse  party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  desert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were  eaually  impatient  to 
bring  this  long  protracted  contest  to  an  issue.  Thougn  countrymen  and 
friends,  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal 
standard  displayed ;  and  though  they  beheldTthe  mountains  that  surrounaed 
the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
Indians  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and 
prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field  ;  so  fell 
and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every 
breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  towards  accom- 
modation proceeded  irom  either  side.  Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he  wai 
so  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  which  his  advanced  age  was 
unequal,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity . 
and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who, 
though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or  afiections  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each  party  with  egual 
courage  [April  26].  On  the  side  of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  soldieis, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by 
Pizarro's  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well  disciplined 
musketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an  accoimt  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Spain.*  As  the  use  of  fire-anns  was 
not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America,!  hastily  equipped  for  ser- 
vice, at  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained 
and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire 
bore  down  horse  and  foot  before  it ;  and  Oi^ognez,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the. 
route  became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  glory 
which  they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.  The  violence  of  civil  rage 
hurried  on  some  to  slaughter  their  countrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelty ; 
the  meanness  of  private  revei^e  instigated  others  to  single  out  individuals 
as  the  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Orgognez  and  several  officers,  of  dis- 
tinction were  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  above  a  liundred  and  forty  soldiers 
fell  in  the  field ;  a  lai]ge  proportion,  where  the  number  of  combatants  was 
few,  and  the  heat  of^the  contest  soon  over.  Almagro,  though  so  feeble 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  a  litter  to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  movements 
of  both  parties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with 
all  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  accustomed  to 


*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ill.  c.  8. 
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vicloiy.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  guarded  witii  the  strictest  vigilance.* 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution  which  they  had  formed, 
retired  quietly  after  the  battle  was  over ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  wonderful  ascendant 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that,  after 
seeing  one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies, 
when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  such  ad- 
vantage.t 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found  there  a  con- 
siderable booty,  consisting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures, 
and  partly  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoils  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it;  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Fizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectations,  had  recouse  to  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  endeavoured 
lo  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  bis 
inost  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  reduction  of  various  pro- 
vinces which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To  everj- 
standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  those  new  expe- 
ditions, volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  age. 
Several  of  Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of  his  discontented 
friends,  and  the  dread  of  bis  ancient  enemies.J 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody,  under  all  the 
anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  con- 
strained them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance,  until  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  set  out 
upon  tlieir  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason, 
formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished  him ;  and 
though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
recourse  to  abject  supplications  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
sought the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between  their  bro- 
ther and  hi.*!!,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
family ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  most  attached  friends,  h'i  had 
spared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  ;  he  conjured  them  to 
pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the  wretched  re- 
mainder ot  bis  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  much  be- 
loved touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  stem 
eye.  But  the  brothers  remained  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
veteran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards  publicly  beheaded. 
He  suffered  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Lima, 
he  named  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  bim.§ 

^  Zaratc,  lib.  iii.  c.  11 ,  12.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  H.  c.  3&— 38.  Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  10—12.  lib.  iv, 
r.  1— «.  t  Zaratc,  lib.  iii.  c.  11.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  il.  c.  38.  t  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

<^-omara  Hiat.  c.  141.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  6  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.    Oomara  Hist,  c 

1  IL    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii  c.  39.    Ilerrere,  dcr.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib,  v,  <•  1. 
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1639.J  Aa,  durii^  the  civil  dissei)siuiM  in  Peru,  all  inU-rcoune  with  Spain 
was  suspended,  the  detail  of  tho  extraordinary  transactions  there  did  not 
soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction,  the  first 
intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of  AIniagro's  officers,  who  left  the 
country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  eveiy  circumstance,  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their 
ambition,  their  breach  of  the  most  .^  lemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
crueltr,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party 
hatred.  Ferdmand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impressfon  which 
their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by  repre- 
senting Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  his  mmisters,  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending  i'actions  was  most 
criminal,  clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  It  was 
obvious,  that  while  the  leaders,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant 
colonies,  employed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned  against  the 
common  enemy,  in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  puolic  good 
must  cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards  presented  to  them, 
and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  more 
apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
i«ceived  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances 
of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely 
pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained,  but  to  send  n  person  to  Peru,  vested  with 
extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  the  goveni 
inent  in  that  Ibrm  which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this 
important  charge  was  Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firmness  justi- 
fied the  choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  letter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the  governor 
still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against  giving  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  But  ii 
Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  oi 
Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  flowed  rather 
from  dread  of  his  power  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures ;  for,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison,  where 
he  remained  above  twentyyears.* 

1540.]  While  Vaca  de  dastro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  events  oi 
great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  considerii^  himself,  upon 
the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire,  pro- 
ceeded to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this 
division  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  counti^' 
which  he  had  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to 
have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction,  not  witlt 
the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 


•  Cjiiiara  rii-t.  r.  It?.     Vofrap.  U.li'). 'i.  c.iQ.     n»irern,  dec.  C.  lib.  viii.  r.  10,  ll.tih.  x. 
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aierit,  but  with  tlic  iMibcral  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Laig»;  districts,  in 
parts  of  the  country  most  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  his  own 
property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  followers  of 
Alinagro,  amongst  whom  were  many  uf  the  original  adventurers  to  whose 
valour  and  perseverance  Fizarro  was  indebted  lor  his  success,  were  totally 
excluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  tlie  acquisition  of  whicn 
lliey  had  contributed  so  lai^ely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set 
an  immoderate  value  upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  conceiii- 
iiig  the  recompense  due  to  them  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
in  proportion  as  their  conquests  extended,  ull  who  were  disappointed  in 
tiicir  expectations  cxclaiinea  loudly  aKain&t  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality 
of  the  governor.  The  partisans  of  Alinagro  murmured  in  secret,  and  medi- 
tated revenge.* 

Rapid  as  the  proeress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  had  been  since 
Pizarro  landed  in  r'erui  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  commaiiu  of  different 
detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new  provinces ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  the  plains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  extended 
their  Knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added  considerably  to  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  the  New  World.    Pedro  de  Valdivin  reassumed  Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 
in  defending  their  possessions,  made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
tistabhsbment  of  the  Spanish  domhiion  in  that  jproviiicc.t    But  ot  all  the 
enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
most  remarkable.    The  governor,  who  seems  to  i  have  resolved  that  no 
person  in  Peru  should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  au- 
thority but  those  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  fienalcazar,  the  conqueror 
of  Qpito,  of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  biother  Gon- 
zalo to  take  the  government  of  it.    He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which, 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cintiamon  anti 
other  valuable  spices^.    Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in 
courage,  and  no  less  ambitious  of  acouiring  distmction,  eagerly  engaged  in 
this  oitHcult  service.    He  set  out  from  Qjuito  at  the  head  of  three  liundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of  wnom  were  horsemen ;  with  four  thou- 
sand Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.    In  forcing  their  way  through  the 
defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  ami  fatigue,  to 
neither  of  which  they  were  accustonrvd.  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  ot 
their  wretched  attendants.    The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured 
to  a  variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men :  but 
when  they  descended  into  the  low  country,  their  distress  increased.    During 
two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  dry  their  clothes.J    The  immense  plains  upon  which  they  were 
now  entering,  cither  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  little  suosist- 
ence.    They  could  not  advance  a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods, 
or  made  it  through  marshes.    Such  incessant  toil,  and  continual  scarcity  of 
food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops. 
But  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  insuperable.    Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  of  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 
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the  banks  oi  tlie  Coca  or  Napo,  on«  of  the  large  rivers  whumi  watera  pour 
into  the  Mara^non,  and  cuntrihutc  to  its  grandeur.  Tbtre,  with  inhnitv 
labour,  they  huilt  a  bark,  which 


icli  they  expected  would  prove  of  gruat  utility 
in  convcjirar  tlieinover  rivers,  in  procuring  provisions,  and  in  exploring  Iht; 
country.  This  was  inimned  with  tifty  sofdiei's,  under^  the  command  of 
Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Cizarro.     The  stream  carried 

them  down  with  auch  rapidity,  that  they  were  ii(X)n  far  ahead  of  their 
countrvmen,  who  followecf  slowly  and  with  dilHculty  by  land. 

At  tnis  distance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a  young  man  of  an  aspi- 
ring mind,  b^an  to  fancy  himself  independent ;  and  transported  with  the 
[tredominant  passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  distinguishing 
limself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the  course  of  the  Mara(i^non  until  it 
joined  the  ocean,  and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  tlows. 

This  sclieme  of  Orellana's  was  as  hold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  he 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  dutv  to  his  commander,  ami 
with  having  abandoned  his  fellow  soldiers  in  a  painless  desert,  where  they 
had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded 
on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark  ;  his  crime  is  in  some 
measure  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation  of 
near  two  thousand  leagues,  inro'igli  unknown  nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  con- 
structed, with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unskilful  hands,  without  pro- 
visions, without  a  compass,  or  a  pilot.  But  nis  courage  and  alacrity  supplied 
eveiT  defect.  Coinmilting  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  tlie  stream, 
the  Napo  bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  tie  reach«>d  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his  course 
in  that  direction.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  sides  ol  the  river, 
Bomctimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the  tierce  savage:! 
seated  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  i'riendly 
intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  scries  of  dai^ers,  whicii 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  sup- 
ported with  no  less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  |137],  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  'iliese  he  likewise  surmounted,  and  got  safely  to  the 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cubagua ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to 
Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  iinknovrn  lo  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer  solicitous  ti>  magnify  his  own 
merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  exti-ioixiinary  proportion 
of  the  marvelloiB  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  prplMuhid  to  have  dis- 
covered nations  so  rich  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  and  described  a  republic  of  won>en  so  v\  arlike  and  power- 
tul,  as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  coitsitleruble  tract  of  the  iiertile 
plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extravagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise 
to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  El  Dorada,  and  a  commnnity  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  world;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is 
wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficulty  that  reason  and  ob- 
servation have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  when 
stripped  of  every  romantic  embellishment,  deserves  to  be  recorded  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous  ape, 
but  as  the  first  event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive 
countries  that  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andef<  to  the  ocean.* 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  'izarro,  when  he  did  not 
tind  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  am-  Maragnon,  where  he  had 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect 
that  a  man,  whom  he  had  intmsted  with  such  an  important  commanil, 
could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture. 
But  imputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown 
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accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty  leiiKurs  alotiR  the  banks  ol  the  MaMKnoiT) 
Mipectiii);  every  moment  to  see  the  hark  appear  with  a  supply  of  provi* 
HJoiis  [l54l].  At  length  he  came  up  with  air  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
Ict^  to  rei'isl)  in  the  desert,  because  he  had  (he  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  (lis  nertidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime, 
and  his  (bllowers  perceived  at  oiice  their  own  desperate  situation,  when 
ileprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  vete- 
ran 4unk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly.  Fi/.arro, 
tlioni!;h  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  in- 
clination, hut  he  was  now  twi'lve  hundred  miles  from  t^uito;  an<i  in  that 
lornf  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than  those  which 
lliey  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hojus 
which  then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  sutFerings.  Hmiger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  nK)ts  and  berries,  to  cat  all  their  dogs  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts.  Four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
nnd  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which  con- 
tinued near  two  years  ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orel- 
lana, only  fourscore  got  back  to  tc^iiito.  These  were  naked  like  savages, 
nnd  so  emaciated  witli  famine,  or  worn  out  witli  fatigue,  that  they  had  more 
the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men.* 

Hut,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  his  condition  rc- 
niiired,  Fizarro,  on  entering  C|,uito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
tnreatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those  through  which  he 
had  passed.    From  the  time  that  bis  brother  made  that  partial  division  of 
his  conquests  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Alinagro,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.    Great  numbers  in  despair 
resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
Ihem,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his  tather's  fortune,  which  the  governor 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  affording  them  subsistence.     The  warm 
attachment  with  which  evpiy  person  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Al- 
inagro devoted  himself  to  his  interests,  was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son, 
who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers.    Of  a  graceful  appear- 
ance, dexterous  at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to 
be  forme<l  for  command  ;  and  as  his  father,  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have 
him  instructed  in  every  science  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  followers,  as 
they  gave  him  distinction  and  eminence  amonj^  illiterate  adventurers.    In 
this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  ot  union  which  they  wanted, 
and,  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.    Nor  was  alFection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
ment; ibev  were  ui^ed  on  by  their  own  distresses.    Many  of  them,  des- 
litute  of  '  "inmon  necessaries  [l'.58],  ard  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
liurden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some 
icninant  i>f  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently 
fur  an  oc  asion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate 
how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.    Their  fre- 
quent cabals  did  not  pass  unobserved ;   and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
Ije  on  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolution  to  execute  it.     But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  or  from  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed  to  render  their 
machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admotiitions  of  his 
friends.    "  Be  in  no  pain,"  said  he  carelessly,  "  about  my  life  ;  it  is  per- 
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fectly  sai'e,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment 
cut  off  any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against  it."  This  secu* 
rity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every  part  of 
their  scheme ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had 
the  chaj]ge  of  Ahnagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consulta- 
tions with  all  the  zeal  which  this  connection  inspired,  and  with  all  the  au- 
thority which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  in  ail  sultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  most  dietennined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Ahnagro's  house,  in 
complete  armour ;  and,  drawing  their  swords,  as  they  advanced  hastily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  **  Lor^  live  tne  King,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die  !"    Their  associates,  warned  of  thefir  motions  by  a  signal,  were 
in  arms  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them.    Though  Pizarro  was 
usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
yet  as  he  was  just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired 
to  their  own  apartments,  tlie  conspirators  passed  through  the  two  outer 
courts  of  the  palace  unobserved.    They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  wa3 
conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.    The  governor,  whose  steady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.    But  that  offider, 
who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators 
what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?    Instead  of  answering, 
they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.    Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  there  threw  themselves  from  the  windows ;  others  attempt- 
ed to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their  leader  into  an 
inner  apartment.    The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of 
their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.    Pizarro,  with 
no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry  ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends,  ne 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  past  exploits, 
and  %vith  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.    "  Courage,"  cried  he, 
"  companions !  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity."   But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  every 
thrust  they  made  took  effect.    Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brothers  feet; 
his  other  defenders  were  mortally  wounded.    The  governor,  so  weary 
that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry  tlie  many 
weapons  furiously  ahned  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat, 
sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  tne  assassins  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and,  w  .iving 
their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
hundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted  your^  Al- 
magro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city,  and,  assembling  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful 
successor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro,  together 
with  the  houses  of  several  oi  his  adherents,  was  pillaged  by  the  soldiers, 
who  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and 
of  enrichii^  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  all  the 
wealth  of  Peru  had  passed.* 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Eveiy 
adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro 
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{md  from  the  rapaciousness  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  the  number  of  malecontents  was  considerable),  declared  without  hesi- 
tation in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at  ttie  head  of  eight  hundred 
of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexjperience  dis- 
qualified him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he  appointed 
Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such 
a  respectable  force,  ihe  acquiescence  in  hiu  government  was  far  from  being 
general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear ; 
the  barbarous  asnassinatiou  of  a  man  to  whom  his  country  was  so  highly 
indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror.  The  ignominious 
birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his 
pretensions,  led  others  to  consider  him  as  a  usurper.  The  officers  who 
commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  his  authority  until  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
standard  was  erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain  lone:  dormant,  acquired 
great  vigour  and  activity  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
After  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  lie  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  a  small  harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan ;  and  proceedii^  fix>m 
thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  lie  reached 
Qpito.  in  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privil^es  and 
authority ;  and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesitation  by 
Iknalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Q,uito.  Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed 
the  supreme  authority,  but  showed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which  the 
exercise  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  be 
toon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  alt 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  irom  Quito  with  the  dignity  which  became  his  character. 
By  despatching  rersons  of  confidence  to  the  different  settlements  in  Peru 
with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officers  as 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifest 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  the  person  Itonoured  with  his 
commission.  Those  measures  were  prwluctive  of  great  effects.  En- 
couraged by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed 
them  with  greater  boldness ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  sentiments ; 
the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  necessaiy  to  choose  a  side,  began 
to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
just.* 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  of  disafliection  to  his 
cause  ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
,Vaca  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  ti-oops  for  Cuzco  ri"42], 
where  the  most  considerable  body  of  opponents  had  erected  th>^  .oval 
standard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  "his 
march  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels, 
died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence, 
but  concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and  executed  with  no  address.  Holguin, 
who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descend* 
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ing  towards  Ihe  coast  at  the  very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  deceived  bis  inexperienced  adversary  by  a  very  simple  stratagem, 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  e.T.  r.ted  a  junction  with  Alvarado,  an  ^cei 
of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  !«  declare  against  Almagro  as  a  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with  the  troops  which 
be  brought  from  Q|iito ;  and  erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own 
tent,  he  declared  tnat,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though  formed  by 
the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession/ 
he  at  once  assumed  the  activity  and  discovered  tne  decision  of^  an  officet 
long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength  to  be  now  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a 
battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  iecline 
that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz  [Sept.  16],  about  two  hun 
dred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired 
by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagerness 
of  revenge,  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair.  Victory,  after  remaining  long 
doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaco  de  Castro.  The  superior  numlier  of 
bia  troops,  his  own  infrepidit'v,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de 
Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  yoqn^ 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit  wortt;y  of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  ^u  'v  nroportion  to  the  number  of  the 
combatants.    Many  of  the  vanquis.  .  ecially  such  as  were  conscious 

that  they  might  be  charged  with    ■■.  ccessary  to  the  assassination  of 

Fizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords  of  cijo  liiiemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers 
rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred  lay  df  ad  on  the 
field,  and  the  nunibei  of  the  wounded  w.^."  still  greater.* 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro,  both  in  tlie  council 
and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more 
astonished  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid 
dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  to  restrain  the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prisoners  -"s 
rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were 
banished  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle, 
being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco ; 
and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct.f 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers 
were  intently  employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not 
only  to  re-establisn  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system 
of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
manifest  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  America,  that, 
rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests  there  had  been,  they  were 
not  carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the 
occasional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  lew  of  the 
first  armaments  for  discoverir^  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the 
busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  the  former  the  most  intriguing 
prince  of  the  a^e,  and  the  latter  the  most  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so  many  nations 
of  Europe,  that  be  bad  not  leisure  to  attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting 


*  Zarnte, lib.  iv.  c.  13— 19.  Gomaia,  c.  148.  VcKa,  p.  11.  lib.  lU.c.  II— 18,  Henera,  dec." 
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objects.  The  care  of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  attempting  conquest^ 
was  abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  such  ardour  did  men  push  forward  in 
this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition, 
and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  influence 
to  enter,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
empire  which  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to 
its  donninicn.  As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various 
expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  success.  The  sovereignty  of  the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the  crown ;  every  thing  else  was 
seized  oy  the  associates  in  each  expedition  as  their  own  right.  The 
plunder  of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  served  to  indemnify  them  for 
what  they  had  expended  in  equipping  themselves  for  the  service,  and  the 
conquered  territory  was  dividecf  among  them,  according  to  rules  which 
custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  establishments  which  their  successful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent  as 
well  as  their  value  was  unknown,  many  irregularities  escaped  observation, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity,  and  their  countiy 
jiarcellcd  out  among  its  new  masters  in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding 
the  highest  recompense  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments  upon  any  general  or 
extensive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to 
forego  present  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  seem  to 
have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  regarding  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  ^yhich  they  acquired  it.  But 
when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  practices  prevalent 
among  military  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
tutions of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy.  The  conquerors 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  countirmcn  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
with  *he  same  inconsiderate  eagerness.  Similar  effects  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no 
regard  cither  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined 
away  and  perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain, 
instead  of  possessing  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  progressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a. 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render 
their  acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for  securing  to  that  unhappy  people 
more  gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  America  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  g'-vernment  in  the  new  colonies,  the 
avarice  and  auaacity  of  soldiers  unaccubiomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these 
<  salutaiy  regulations  from  operating  with  any  considerable  influerice.  The 
evii  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  consideration. 
He  consulted  not  only  with  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long  in  the 
New  World  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  people  of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  from 
3  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa.*    Though  since  the  miscarriage  of  his 
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former  schemes  *br  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  iii 
his  cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf  ofthe 
fomer  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increased 
knowledge  of  their  sufferir^s,  its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized 
eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concernii^  the 
treatment  of  tiie  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man 
on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  bad  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, he  described  the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  tne  islands  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extmction  on  the  continent  with  the  same 
rapid  de  ■ay.  With  the  deciiive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  witli 
the  truth  of  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  s\np;\c  cause,  to  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  contended  tb^t  nothing  could 
p.event  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen,  and  treating  them  at  subjects,  not  as  slaves.  Nor  did  be  confide 
for  the  success  of  this  prop<.?al  m  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone.  In 
order  to  enforce  them,  fie  co:  o^^osed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
destruction  of  America,*  in  wbich  he  relates,  with  many  horrid  circum- 
stances, but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  description,  the  devasta- 
tion of  evfery  provmce  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  enipenir  was  deeply  afljicted  with  the  recital  ot  so  many  actions 
shocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las 
Casas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression  was  but  one 
step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  M'ould  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.'  The  conquerors  of  America, 
however  great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly 
persons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
distinction  iii  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which 
some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accustomed  to  see  men 
in  inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  tp 
surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their 
leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous  extent  [l  J9], 
that,  if  ihe  country  should  ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  they  must  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  requi*  ed  a  remedy  no  less  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  regulations  concernii^  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode 
of  government  more  vigorous-  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

Vv  ith  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  salutary 
appointments  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
audiences  in  different  parts  of  America:  the  administration  of  justice ;  the 
order  of  govwnment,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  issued  the  following 
regulations,  which  excited  universal  alarm,  and  occasioned  tlie  most  violent 
convulsions :  *'  That  as  the  rejmrtimientoi  or  shares  of  lai)d  seized  by  several 
persons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
n;duce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  conqueror 
or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown :  That  the  Indians  shall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fisheries :  That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  superior  shall  be 
ascertained,  and  they  shall  oe  paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform :  That  all  pei-sons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  offices,  all 
ecclesiastics  of  eveiy  dtinomination,  all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  these  ')e  annexed 
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♦o  the  croWH  r  That  eveiy  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern 
in  the  contest  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro  should  forfeit  his  lands  and 
Indians."* 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  American  affairs,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruinous  to  their 
infant  colonies.  Thry  represented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vast  regions  over  which  they  were  scattered';  that  the  success  of  every 
scheme  tor  this  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministry  and  service  of  thie 
Indians,  whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  to  laliour,  no  prospect  of 
benefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
imposing  a  task,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their 
masters,  every  work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  soul'bes  from  which 
wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  must  be  stopped  for  ever.  But  Charles, 
tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  present 
with  the  view  of  the  disordera  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisteti  in 
his  resolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  Thai  they  might  lie  carried  into 
execution  with  greater  vigT)urand  authority,  he  authorized  Francisco  Tello 
de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  Fisitador,  or  superintendent  of  that 
c?»'ntry,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  en- 
foi^cir^  them.  He  appointed  Blasco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of 
Peru,  with  the  title  nf  viceroy  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  Bis  adminis- 
tration, he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima  [1543],  in  which 
four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  preside  as  judges.t 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  laws  which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  them. 
The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard 
in  America  without  distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regulations,  and  suffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
restraints  of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  ? -Iministration 
of  Mendoza,  that,  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  de- 
tested and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  subjects.  The  magistrates  and 
principal  intiabitants,  however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  representing  the  ^atal  consequences  of  enforcing  them. 
Happily  for  them  Mendoza,  by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew  what  was  for  its  interest  as 
well  as  whav  d  could  bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed 
a  degree  of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  to  suspena,  for  some  time,  the  execution 
of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that  a  depu- 
tation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency 
and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  thcui  in  supporting  their  sentiments. 
Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their  own  view, 
granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-established  the 
colony  in  its  former  tranquillity.t 

In  Peru  the  storm  gathereu  with  an  aspect  still  more  fierce  and  threaten  • 

*  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.    Fernandez  Hirt.  llh.  i.  c.  1,8.  i  7arste,  lib.  Hi.  c.  S4.    Go- 

mara.  c.  151.    Vega,  p.  8.  lib.  ili.  o.  20.         i  Fernandez  Hiat.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  *,  5.    Vego,  p.  11.  lib.  Hi. 
r.  21,  22.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  Iil>.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 15.    Torqupm.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  v.  c.  13, 
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mg,  and  was  not  so  soon  dispelled.  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank 
much  inferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
further  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  sudden  acquisition  oi  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
ffreater  license  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  Amidst  the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  br 
two  successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide 
for  himself,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent 
spirit  rose  above  all  sease  of  subordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  hy 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy, 
and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  jud*  ature,  would  of  themselves 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they  would  have  submitted 
with  reluctance  But  they  revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of 
complying  with  laws,  by  wh  Jtk  they  were  to  be  stripped  at  once  of  all 
they  had  eameft  so  hardly  during  man'>'  '^earsof  service  and  suffering.  Az 
the  account  of  the  new  laws  spread  successively  through  the  different  settle- 
ments, the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in  de- 
priving them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their  possessions.  "  Is  this," 
cried  they,  "  the  recompense  due  to  persons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  valour,  have  subjected  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  territories  of  sucli  immense  extent  and  opulence  ?  Are  these  the 
rewards  bestowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  distress,  for  having 
encountered  every  species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their  country  ?  Whose 
merit  is  so  great,  whose  condtict  nas  been  so  irreproachable,  that  he  may 
not  be  con^mned  by  some  penal  clause  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  comprehensive,  as  if  it  had  been  mtended  that  all  should  ^'> 
entangled  in  their  snare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
public  office,  and  all,  without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  former 
to  be  robbed  of  their  property  because  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the 
latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the 
conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks  of  distinction, 
be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and 
children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply 
they  can  extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?*  We  are  not  able  now,"  continued 
they,  "  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest  of  more  secure  settlements ; 
our  constitutions  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds, 
are  no  longer  tit  for  active  service ;  but  still  we  possess  vigour  sufficient  to 
assert  our  just  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested 
from  ufi."t 

By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  wjth  vehemence,  and  listened  to  with 
universal  approbation,  their  passions,  were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  were  prepared  for  the  most  olent  measures ;  and  began  to  hold  con- 
sultations in  different  places,  how  they  might  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  the 
address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  w>th  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  viceroy  and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisuie  to  examine  their  pe- 
titions -and  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  oeen  framed 
wiuiout  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to  these,  and 
even  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become  requi- 
site to  compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  soothe  the  colonists  into  mh- 


*  Henrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  M,  15. 
VpBu.  p,  n.  lib.  ill.  c  W.  98,  lib.  iv.  r.  3, 4. 
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tnission,  by  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  superiors,  fiut  without 
profound  discernment,  conciliating  manners,  dnd  flexibility  of  temper,  such 
a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these. 
Of'  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  comn  and,  he  was  endowed  only 
with  integrity  and  courage ;  the  former  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter 
bordering  so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that,  in  his  situation,  they 
were  defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Tumbez  [March  4j,  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  discretionary  power ;  and,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting;  rigour. 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  natives  were  declared  to 
be  free,  every  person  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  'ser- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,,  he  would  not  suffer  a 
single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  his  march  to- 
wards Lima.  Amazement  and  constarnation  went  before  him  as  be  ap- 
proached ;  and  so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  augmenting, 
that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  oecla- 
ration  was  accompanied  with  wnat  rendered  it  still  more  intolerable, 
haughtiness  in  depor.  nent,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse, 
and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  respect.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  miti- 
gation of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  of  rank  were  con- 
fined, and  some  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  airested  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his 
merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the  common  jail.* 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against  such  proceedings,  it  is 
probable  the  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress 
it,  or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  tbe  malecontents  had 
not  been  '^rovided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to 
direct  th  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  kno  .  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
threatened  the  colony.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  common  protector,  and  offer- 
ing to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  Tortunes.  Gonzalo, 
though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and 
of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards 
his  brothers  and  himself  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state 
prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children  of*  the  governor  in  custody  of  the  viceroy, 
and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen  in  a  countnr  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family — these  thoughts  promptea  him  to  seek  for  vengeance, 
and  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself 
as  the  guardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount  that 
veneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame, 
tbe  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with 
horror.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the  violence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of  be- 
coming soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him 
to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transp(  ts  of 
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joT  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  I'erTour  of  their  zeal,  they  elect- 
ed  him  procurator-general  of  tbe  Spanish  nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  re- 
peal of  the  late  regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  remon- 
strances before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and,  upon  pretext  of  danger 
from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in  arms  [16441.  Under 
sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasure, 
appointed  officers,  leried  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which 
Vaca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  and  set  out  for  Lima'as  if  he 
had  been  advancing  against  a  public  enemy.  Disaffection  having  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a  chief  of  such  distinguish- 
ed name,  many  persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  progress,  deserted 
to  him  in  a  body.* 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened  there,  which 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almost  certainty  of  success.  T'j6  violence 
of  the  viceroy's  aan<inistration  was  not  more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Peru  than  his  overbearing  haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  associates,  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  some  symp- 
toms of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.f  But 
as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 

J>artie3  were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from  inter- 
crence  of  jurisdiction  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust 
soon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every 
measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined,  justifiea  the  male- 
contents,  and  applauded  their  remonstrances.  At  a  time  when  both  de- 
partments of  government  should  have  united  against  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other  for  superiority.  The 
judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandon- 
ed even  by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  palace  [Sept.  10],  and  carried 
to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  there  until  lie  could  be  sent  home 
to  Spain. 

Tne  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  into  their  own  bands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizarro,  reauiring 
him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could  request,  to  dismiss 
his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  3X[)cct  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely 
comply  with  this  requisition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  throw  a  decent '  eil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for  Cepeda, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer, 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the 
judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent  upon 
events  so  singular  and  unexpected,  opened  new  and  vast  prospe'-ls  to  Pi- 
zarro. He  now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within  Ms  reach,  ^^r  did  he 
want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to 
his  view.  Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  his 
actions,  had  long  fixed  bis  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro 
ought  to  aim.  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  whole  province,  and  reauired  the  court  of  audience  to  grant 
him  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At  tne  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to  oppose 
him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  commana.    But  the 


♦  ZaWc,  lib.  V,  c.  1. 
18—17.     lt.T?.>;r»,  (icr.  : 


Gomara,  c.  l.V,  1.57.    Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  4—12.    Fernandez,  lib.  1.  c 
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judges,  either  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish  power,  or  trom  a  desire  of 
preserving  oome  attention  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate, 
aliout  complying  with  what  he  demanded.  Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay, 
and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  toe  city  by  nieht,  seized 
several  officers  of  distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hailed  tnein  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  mornii^  the  court  of  audience  issued 
a  commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  of  Peru, 
with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that 
day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.* 

Oct.  20.1  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  v/hich  accompanied 
this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  government.,  the  minds  of  men,  set 
loose  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  in  a  rapid  succession.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  begun  to  exercise 
the  nfiw  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable 
enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a 
vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  Ire  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez  one  of  their  own  number ;  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved 
by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declared  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  legal  representative  of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the 
pilot  of  Vae  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Tunibez,  and  as  soon  as  be 
landed  there,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  seditious 
spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  instantly  avowed 
their  resolution  to  support  his  authority .t  The  violence  of  Pizarro's  go- 
vernment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jealousy  natural  to 
usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appearance  of  disaflfection  with  unfor- 
giving severity,  soon  augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  inen  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While 
he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
t/onteno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  cieclared  for  the  viceroy .t 

1546.]  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of  hostility  in 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared 
to  assert  the  authority,  to  which  ne  had  attained,  with  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched  directly  against 
the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable. 
As  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military 
men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Qjuito.  Pizarro  followed 
him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild,  mountainous  country,  suffered 
hardships,  and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  those  accus- 
tomed to  serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted  [140].  The 
viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  Q,uiio,  when  the  vanguard  of  Pizarro's 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though  near  fourscore,  was  as 
hardy  and  active  as  any  young  soldier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela 
instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and,  with  a  rapidity 
more  resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Po- 

Eayan.     Pizarro  continued  to  pursue  ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
im,  returned  to  Qjiiito.    From  thence  he  despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose 

*  Zaratp,  lib.  v.  r.  8—10.    Veca,  p.  11.  lib.  iv,  c.  13—19.  Goraara,  c  150—163.    Fernandei,  lib. 

i.  c.  18— as.    Ham-ra,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10—20  t  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.    Oomaia,  c.  le."!. 
Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  3:(.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi"  e.  1.5,  '  Zarate.  lib.  v.  r  1^,    Goisnr*.  <; 

Jfi!*.    Uerrprn,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  07. 
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C«nteno,  who  was  g;rowing  rormidable  in  the  southern  provincen  of  thA 
empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head  against  the  viceroy.'* 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benaicazar,  Nugnez  Vela 
soon  assembled  four  hundred  men  in  Ponayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all 
hit  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mina,  and  the  same  high  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers 
who  urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could  be  decided. 
With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Qyito  [l54fi].  Pizarro,  relying  on 
the  superior  number,  and  still  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  his 
troops,  advanced  resolutely  to  meet  him  [Jan.  IflJ.  The  battle  was  firrcr: 
and  bloody,  both  parties  hghting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortunr, 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizano's  veterans  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  regular  and  well  cfirected  force,  that  they  soon  began  to 
jriake  impression  on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in  suspense.  At  length 
he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  thf  public  gibbet  in  Qjuito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  ai<sembled  by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  Carvajal,  and 
he  nirnself  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  "or 
several  mrmths  concealed  m  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chifi,  submitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command 
of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 
that  was  used  at  that  period.! 

After  this  decisive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  remained  for  some 
time  at  Qjuito ;  and  during  the  first  transports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran 
into  every  excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  riotous  spirit  usual 
among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  success.  But  amidst  this  dis- 
sipation, their  chief  and  his  confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
sometimes  to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and 
decisive  in  council  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding 
a  middle  course  ;  that  he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the  government  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  earnestness.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  the  victoiy  at  Q^ito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a 
tone  still  more  peremptory.  "You  have  usurped,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion,  "  the  supreme  power  in  this  countr}-. 
in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  ha\e 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard ;  you  have  attackeii 
the  representative  of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  foi^ive  such  insults 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere. 
Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  youi'sclf 
the  sovereignty  over  a  country  to  the  dominion  of  which  your  faniily  has 
a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discovery  and  conquest.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  consequence  inviolably  to 

*  Zarate,  lib.  T.  c.  15,  Ift— 34.    Gomnra,  c.  1H7.    Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  25— 28.    I'ernanrl.  r,,  lib. 
i.e.  34.  40.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  !■,.  IB.  2ft-27.  f  Zarato,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  3'i.    (ioiiiara.  r 

MO.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  3;<,  34.    VenmiuSez,  lib.  i.  c.  .".1—34.    Herri-ra.  dec. 7.  IHi.  7..r.,  I'J.  I'l 
'i3.  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  p,  1—3.    Beiizo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 
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I'izarro.  To  traiuport  any  raspectable  bodjr  of  troops  to  a  country  bo 
r«inote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoat  itiipotaible.  While  fizarro  continued 
master  of  the  South  Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dion  and  I'anaroa 
was  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  (^itu  by  lanl  through  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  province  ot  Vopavan.  across  regions  of 
prodigious  extent,  desolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabited  oy  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,  would  be  attended  with  insurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  'J'he 
passaj^e  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  un- 
certain, and  so  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  coittidence  could  he  placed 
in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  course  of  navigation  so  remote  and  precarious. 
Nothing  tlien  remained  but  to  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of 
their  loyalty  had  tirst  suggested,  and  to  attempt  Uy  lenient  nicusurea  what 
could  not  be  efrecte<l  by  iorce.  It  was  inariifest  from  Pizarro's  solicitude 
to  represent  his  conduct  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that  notwith- 
standing the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  retained  senti- 
ments of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these, 
tog:ether  with  some  such  concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  ot  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he 
might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might 
so  lar  revive  among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
toui)hold  his  usurped  authority. 

The  success,  however,  of  tiiis  negotiation,  no  less  delicate  than  it  was 
important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much  attention  the 
comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Spanish  ministers  fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station 
than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition.  Though  in  no  public  otlice,  he 
had  been  occasionally  employed  oy  government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  con- 
sequence, and  had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ;  dis- 
playing a  gentle  and  insinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much  firmness ; 
probity,  superior  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest ;  and  a  cautious  cir- 
cumspection in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing 
them  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  These  qualities  marked 
him  out  for  the  function  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice,  and 
communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expressions  of  good  will  and 
confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  subject 
who  rect.'ived  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  feeble 
constitution,  and  though,  from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
durinic  the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own  countir,  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,*  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  the  will  ol  his  sovereign. 
But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted,  he  rcfu.sed  a 
bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru 
Avith  a  more  dignified  character ;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Audience  in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
olfice.  All  be  required  was,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  his  family 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  ;  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  nniiister  ui' 
peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  fiew 
Qomestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden.t 

But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation  with  respect  to 
whatever  related  personally  to  himself,  he  demanded  his  ofBcial  powei's  in 
a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  countiy 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  could  not  have  recourse 
to  his  sovereign  for  new  instructions  on  every  emergence ;  and  as  the  whole 

*  Fem»ndnz,  lib.  li.  r.  17.  t  Zttalc,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.    Gnmara,  c.  174.    Fprimndez,  lib,  ii.  '•■ 

'4—19.    Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  V.C.I,    HCTrcra,  ilfC.H.  lib.  i.r.  4,  tr. 
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tuccess  ol  hifl  nei(i)ti:itions  must  depend  up.  n  the  roiilidcnce  which  the 
people  with  whum  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  hiit  powers, 
that  he  nn«lit  to  l)o  invcsleil  with  unlimited  authority  ;  that  his  juriftdiction 
inu.Mt  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes;  that  he  must  he  emitowi-ivd 
to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the  liehavioiir  ol 
ditfereiit  men  riiikht  require  ;  that  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  inalecon- 
tent.1,  he  might  he  autluiri/cd  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  hy  Ibrce  of 
arms,  to  levy  tnK>ps  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assistance  fn)m  the 
goveniors  of  all  trie  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  These  powci's, 
though  tnanifesll)r  conducive  to  the  great  objects  of  his  iniHsion,  appeared 
to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  b**  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which 
ought  not  to  l)e  delegated  l.  ubject,  and  they  refused  to  grant  them, 
(hit  the  emperor's  views  weu  tore  enlarged.  As,  t'rom  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  Oasca  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in  several 
point",  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  inelTeclual  if  he  was  circumscribed 
m  aiiy  one  particular,  (.Miarles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  full  'Xtcnt  that  he  demaiided.  Highly  satislied  with  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  ma-iier's  confidence,  Gasca  hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either 
money  or  trooj)s,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion.* 

On  his  arriv3l  at  Pombru  de  Dios  (.'uly  27],  he  found  Herman  Mexia, 
;ui  officer  ;>f  note  p'vsted  there  by  or'i^r  of  Pizarro,  with  a  considorable 
l)ody  of  h...n,  to  opj.ose  the  la  .dng  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise,  '  ha  train  so  little  formidable,  and  with  a 
title  of  no  such  dignity  as  t  «  x  ite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much 
respect.  From  Nomore  do  Dios  he  ad\  need  to  I'anama,  and  met  with  a 
similar  reception  '"  "n  Hinqiosa,  who  '  Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  ths  to.  n,  ana  the  command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there. 
In  both  places  he  seld  the  same  languasre,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by 
their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of  peact,-,  not  is  a  minister  of  vengeance  ; 
that  he  came  to  redress  all  tneir  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had 
excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  can- 
dour, gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  vem;ration  due  to  a  person 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission, 
began  to  revive  among  men  accustomed  for  some  time  to  nothing  more 
respectable  than  a  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinqjosa,  Mexia,  r.nd  several  other 
officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of 
declaring  openly  in  his  favour.! 

Tiiis  the  violence  of  Pizarro  s<x)n  afforded  them.  As  soon  Jis  he  heard 
of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
acco.  !  '!"  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not 
onlj  •  ■  :idcr  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by 
an  act  <>!'  general  oblivion,  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future,  by  re- 
pealing tfie  obnoxious  laws  ;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his  sove- 
reign's gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that 
i,r  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country,  that 
lie  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain 
to  justify  this  conduct,  ana  to  insist,  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in 
Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  government  to  himself  during  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity  there.  The  persons  intrusted  with 
this  strange  commission,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president, 
Hiid  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 

*  Fernandez,  till.  il.  r.  10— 18.  t  IWd.  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  &r.    Zaratft,  li").  vi.  c.fi,  7,    Comturs, 
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They  carried  likewise  secret  instructions  to  Hinojosa,  directing  him  toofTc; 
Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  continue  obstinate^  to 
cut  him  off,  either  by  assassination  or  poison.* 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  to  those  wild  mea- 
sures. Having  been  once  accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious  of  his 
own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  emperor  studied  only  to  deceive  him, 
and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief 
confide  nts,  no  less  guilty,  entertained  the  same  apprehensions.  The  ap- 
proach of  Gasca  without  any  military  force  excited  no  terror.  There 
were  now  above  six  thousand  Spatiiaras  settled  in  Peru  ;t  and  at  the  head 
of  these  he  doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of 
Spain  should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he 
trusted  most.  Hinojosa,  amazed  at  rizarro's  precipitate  resolution  of  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  disdaining  to  be 
his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  secret 
instructions,  publicly  recognised  the  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  reru.  The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Such 
was  the  contagious  mfluence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached  even  the  de- 
puties who  had  been  sent  from  Peru  ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  ex- 
pected to  hear  either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  being  master  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  troops  stationed  there. 

1547.]  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected,  he  openly 
prepared  for  war ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  anns, 
he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission,  did  riot  scruple 
to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of  treason, 
ana  condemning  him  to  death  on  that  account.^  Wild  and  even  ridiculous 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with 
whom  Peru  was  filled,  b}^  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  warrantii^ 
Pizarro  to  cany  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accord- 
ingly resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  m>^n,  tne  best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field 
in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru  [April}  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  :  and  though 
they  did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more 
effectual  service  by  setting  ashore  in  different  places  persons  wlio  dispei-sed 
copies  of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  latft 
edicts  ;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well 
as  mild  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  ot  spreading^  this  informa- 
tion was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  s  jvereign, 
began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now 
ileemed  to  be  unjust.    Centcno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  concealed, 

•  Zariitc,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Fernandez,  lib.  li.  e.  33, 34.  Iferrera,  dec.  8.  lib,  ii.  c.  9, 1'^.  t  Herrern, 
dec.  8.  lib.  ill.  c.  I.  'i  Femande*,  lib.  ii.  c.  55.    Vega,  p.  U.  lib.  v.  r.  7.    Herrera,  dec.  S.  lil' 
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assembled  about  til'ty  of  his  former  adherents,  and  with  this  iieeble  half-armed 
band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night-time, 
in  which  he  displayed  no  less  militaiy  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  him- 
self master  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves  under  his  banners,  he  had 
soon  the  command  of  a  respectaole  body  of  troops.* 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  approaching  by  sea, 
and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  niore-undaunted,  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger 
from  Centeno's  operations  was  the  most  ui^ent,  he  instantly  set  out  to 
oppose  him.  Havina:  provided  horses  for  all  his  soldiers,  he  marched 
Avith  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he  found  bis  force  diminished, 
by  numbei-s  who  had  left  him  during  the  night ;  and  thougii  he  became 
suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  he  suspected, 
the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got 
within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  of  Titiaca,  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend.  They 
were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  followers,  conscious, 
like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  With  these  he 
did  nut  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's  troops  [Oct.  20],  though  double  to 
his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  the  combat.  It  was 
the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At 
length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of  Carvajal's 
military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  victoiy. 
The  booty  was  immense  [141],  and  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  cruel. 
By  this  signal  success  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-established  ;  and 
being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  bis  army  increased  daily  ia 
iiumber.t 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  splendid  victory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erected  the  royal 
standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took 
posses^iion  of  the  town.  About  the  same  time,J  asca  landed  at  Tu  I'ez 
with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  every  settlement  iA 
the  low  country  declared  for  the  King.  The  situation  of  tne  two  parlies 
was  now  perfectly 'reversed  ;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
posseased  by  Pizarro ;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  south- 
ward, acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president.  As  his  numbers 
augmented  fast,  Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy. 
His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassuming  ;  he  expressed, 
on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without 
bloodshed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  upbraided  no 
man  for  past  oflences,  but  received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent 
children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace, 
he  did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to 
Cuzco.§  There  he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  ini^ht 
have  ti  ne  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with 
Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train  his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
accustom  theni  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  against  a 
body  of  victorious  veterans.    Pizarro,  intoxicated  with  the  success  which 
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had  hitherto  accompanied  his  anns,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  although 
Cejpeda,  together  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  him- 
self [I42j,  gave  it  as  their  advice,  to  close  with  the  })resident's  offer  of  a 
general  mdemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws.*  Gasca, 
having  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  countiymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco  [Dec.  29]  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to  pass  all  the  rivers 
which  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  opposition  [l548l,  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  mat  a 
'^efeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  impracticable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Caiya- 
jal  chose  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition  of  the  troops  with  the 
discerning  eye  and  profound  knowledge  m  the  art  of  war  conspicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forward  slowly  to  the  chaige 
[April  9l,  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular.  In  that  of  Pizarro, 
composed  of  men  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  countiy  in 
America,  every  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  in 
stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  their 
liorses,  their  arms,  their  standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp.t  That  of  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what 
was  no  less  strikmg.  He  himself,  acconipanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
marching  along  the  lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

When  lx)th  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  hnnself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of 
|)ersons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  con- 
fidence on  which  the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at  once. 
Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped 
away,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders,  employed  authority, 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  PeruvJK' 
empire,  was  totally  dispersed,  rizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried 
out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
"  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?" — "  Let  us  rush,"  replied  one  of  tiiera, 
"  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected 
witn  such  a  revei"se  of  fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former  fame  he  surrendered 
to  one  of  Gasca's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  over- 
taken and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty. 
Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  the  day 
after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  ^vith  a  compo,sed  dignit}'. 
and  seemed  desirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial 
he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged 
was  pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During 
the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign 
either  of  remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  ;  scoffing 
at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with  the  same 
quickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his 
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life.  Cepeda,  *f>ore  criminal  than  either,  oufjht  to  liavc  shared  the  same  fate ; 
but  the  merit  of  having  deserted  his  associates  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
and  with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  Iwwever,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  ,nd  died  in  confinement.* 

In  the  minute  tietails  which  tlie  contemporary  historians  have  given  of 
the  civil  dissensions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten 
years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which  indicate  such  an 
uncommon  state  of  manners  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru  were  of  the  lowest  order 
in  society,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were 
persons  of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into 
thf  field  by  the  different  ieaners  who  contended  for  superiority,  not  one 
man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  that  follows  his  standard  for  pay.  Every 
adventurer  in  Peru  considered  himself  as  a  (onqueror,  entitled  ny  his  ser- 
vices, to  an  establishment  in  that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his 
valour.  In  the  contests  bf>tween  the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  his  side  as 
he  was  directed  by  his  own  judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a  companion  of  his  fortunes,  and  disdained  to  degrade  hirnselt 
by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to 
pre-eminence  in  fMc^,  or  no*;jlity  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  followed  were  indf  l/t^d  Oir  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their  ad- 
herents hoped,  by  the  same  meari«,  'o  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the  pos 
session  of  power  and  wealth.f 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any  regular  pay,  they 
were  raised  at  immense  expense.  Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  tht 
spoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  in- 
credible force.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  augmenlf 'i  id  prf)portion  to  the 
hope  of  success.  Where  all  were  intent  on  the  sa/ne  objer f,  and  unde; 
the  dominion  of  the  samo  passion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gn'ume  men, 
or  of  securing  their  attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides 
the  promise  of  future  establishments,  received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from 
the  chief  with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  6/Vler  fo  raise  a 
thousand  men,  advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos.J  Gasca  eif  /  ridod 
in  levyingthe  troops  which  he  led  against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand 
pesos.^  The  distribution  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  services. 
was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompense  of  his  perfidy  and 
address,  in  persuading  the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  the  sanction  of 
its  authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  rtf eived  a  grant  oi 
lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos.||  liinojosa,  who  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  surrender 
of  the  flf  ef  to  Gasca,  decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  district  of  coun- 
try affording  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly  value. H  While  such 
rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more  tha/j  royal  mu- 
nificence, proportional  shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natural  effects.  It  gave 
birth  to  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Veterans,  lor^  accust/imfd  to  hard- 
ship and  toil,  acquired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  for  promse  and  Inconsiderate 
dissipation,  and  indulged  in  all  the  excesses  of  military  licentiousness. 
The  riot  of  low  debaucheiy  occupied  some  ;  a  relish  for  exnensive  luxuries 
'  spread  among  others.**  The  meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  marching  on  foot  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of 
horses  in  tnat  country  were  exorbitant,  each  insisted  on  being  furnished 
with  one  before  he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and 
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doatlj  Vrith  as  much  intrepidity  as  ever ;  and  animated  by  the  hope  of 
new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  display  all  their 
ancient  valour. 

Together  with  their  couraee,  they  retained  all  the  ferocity  by  which 
they  were  originally  distinguished.  Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more 
fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  '"o  all  the  passions  which 
usually  envenom  contests  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  ren- 
dered their  enmity  more  rancorous.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures, expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  shut  the  door  against 
mercy.  To  be  wealthy  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  accu- 
satbn,  or  to  subject  him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest  suspicions,  Pi- 
zarro  condemned  many  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death. 
Carvajal,  without  searching  for  any  pretext  to  justily  his  cruelty,  cut  off 
many  more.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  hands  oi  the  exe- 
cutioner was  not  much  inferior  to  what  foil  in  the  held[l43];  and  the 
greater  part  was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties  treated  their  opponents 
was  not  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants,  attachnient  and  fidelity  to 
those  with  whom  tliey  acted.  The  ties  of  honour^  which  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as 
thoroughly  in  the  Spanish  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have 
been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense  lii 
shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  their  dissensions,  there  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he  had  originally 
espoused,  betray  the  associates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was 
ruined  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  ot  the  royal  au- 
dience, who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  function  to  have  supported 
his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Fizarro's 
revolt  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet 
was  given  up  to  Gasca  by  the  man  whom  he  had  singled  out  among  his 
officers  to  intrust  with  that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down 
their  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and  avowed  con- 
tempt of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind 
them  together  in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only  when; 
men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  ot  government,  wnere  the  restraints  ot 
law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  acquired, 
that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  perfidy, 
nnd  corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malecontents  in  every  conier  of  Peru  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established. 
But  two  very  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  president's 
;;ttention.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately  such  employment  for  a  mul- 
titude of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other, 
to  bestow  proper  gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he 
had  been  indebted  for  his  .success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  some 
measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the 
discover}'  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  re- 
putation of  those  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth,  and 
of  rising  to  consequence  in  some  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the 
most  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gasca  dreaded. 

The  latter  wa*  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty,  and  to  be  adjusted  with  a 
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more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  reparlimimios,  or  allotments  of 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  distributee!,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of 
yearly  rent.*  Gasca,  when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
fessed, and  refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  IJut 
the  number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and  whilst  the  vanity  or  avarice  of 
every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and  estimated  the 
recompense  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were  so 
extravagant  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listened  to  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention ;  and  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  accu- 
racy, he  retired,  with  tiie  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  single  secretary,  to  a 
viifage  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allot- 
ting to  each  a  district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his 
idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the 
impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  i.ot  to  open  it  for  some 
days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree  of  partition  [Aug.  24] 
was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy, 
?hame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
minds  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  interest  are  deeply  affect- 
ed, conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured  out  openly^ 
upon  tne  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratituae,  of  partiality,  and  of 
injustice.  Amone  soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would 
have  been  soon  follovved  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of 
government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  another  civil  war  was  ^verted  for  the  present.! 

1549.1  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was  suppressed, 
rather  than  extinguished,  lalioured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the 
jnalecontents,  by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promisifffif  rcpar- 
tiinientos,  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  caressing  and  nattering 
all.  But  that  the  public  security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable 
than  their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
successors  in  office,  by  re-establishing  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  iito  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  princip'  :Sof  religion,  with- 
out depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing  to 
return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  government  of  Peru  to 
the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for  Spain  [Feb.  1,  1650].  As,  during 
'  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pesos  of  public  money,  which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  ad- 
ministration enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  universal  admiration  of  hie 
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abilities  find  of  his  Virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  With- 
out cirmv,  or  l]r;et,  or  public  funds ;  with  a  train  iso  simple,  that  only  three 
thousand  durxh  we:.;  .-:xpended  in  equipping  him,*  he  set  out  to  oppose  a 
{nmkhhh  rtbellifi.  By  his  address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those 
dfciJ'c:..  and  soemel ! :  create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs.  He 
acquired  sucii  a  ni  •  j.  'brce  as  gave  him  the  conimana  of  the  sea.  He 
r.ii  ,ed  :•  'jod\  <>'  mcj  ;  V  j  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law 
io  Peru,  fie  vanq'j!St'.  .d  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hitherto 
:vf ended,  and  in  place;  of  anarch)^  and  usurpation,  he  established  the 
government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  sovereig-n.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  h.'s  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue 
rerited.  After  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  presented  allurements 
which  had  epiiiic  .cl  tv..  y  person  who  had  hitherto  possessed  power  there, 
he  returned  train  that  trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
iiiisusy>ected.  Af'or  distributing  among  his  countrymen  possessions  of 
greater  e  ,tt  ami  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in 
aiij  .»ge  Oi  ".ition,  b'i  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ;  and 
,it  (Ik  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treasuiy, 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  nad  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service.f 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  the  most  distinp;uishing  marks  of  esteem  ;  and  being 
promotedf  to  the  bishopric  of  Falencia,  be  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his 
sovereign,  and  bieloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the  tranquillity  of  Peru 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of 
government  had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevulence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  combustion.  Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  countrj- 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were  only  transient  storms, 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by 
general  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  (he  object  of  this  his» 
toiy.  These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every  thing  of  extreme  vio*e«ce 
either  in  the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  lon^  duration ;  a«d  by 
carrying  off  the  coirupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  (.^sordors, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen  the  society  which  at  first  they 
threatened  to  destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  sever,))  ot  t\w  (\xk 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  adventurers  n^  hv>m  tWc  **«>«» 
of  their  success  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hamK  KshK  v< 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  strue;ir'iN  v;r.<HWOv>  vS\»red 
the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  spirits,  by  executii^jv  wxvox  ii^nh^,  or 
banishing  their  opponents.  Men  less  enterpiisni^.  Vw  vWjVrate,  ami 
more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of  sobei  and  jH^avx\%bi«  industiy, 
settled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gra^tuaDv  established  a 
iirmly  there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 


♦  Feniandea,  lib.  ii.  c,  18. 
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As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  tlie 
most  splendid  and  interesting  period  in  the  histoiy  of  America,  a  view  of 
their  political  institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national  manners,  will 
exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  contemplation  of  iritelligent  observers  in 
a  very  siiB^ular  stage  of  it«  progress.  [144] 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  vVorld,  Mexico  and  Peru 
may  be  considered  as  polished  states.  In>u  ,»d  of  small,  independent,  hos- 
tile tribes.,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes,  strangers 
to  industry  and  arts,  unacqn.-i inted  with  subordination,  and  almost  without 
the  appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  togethei 
in  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  tor  fhc 
maintenance  and  security  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  s».Mne 
measure  established,  the  authority  of  religion  recognised,  many  of  th*  arts 
essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  m"  maturity,  and  the  diawn  o»  such 
as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

But  if  the  comparison  be  niade  with  the  people  of  the  aRc»e»K  coMinent, 
the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will  oe  conspkuous,  and  neither 
the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  vvuh  thc>8e  nations 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  b«.>^  the  great  empires 
in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  wer»  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  th*y  ha«i  made  in  extend- 
11^  their  dominion  over  the  animal  creatit>w  was  iiKonsiderable.  The 
Mexicans  had  gone  no  further  than  to  ttme  ntd  near  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits.*  By  this  feeMe  essav  of  ingenuity,  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  rendered  ^>mevvbat  more  plentiful  and  secure 
than  when  men  depeixi  solely  ^m  hunting^;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  the  more  robust  anii«*Js,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from 
their  mmistry  in  c^^n-ying  ui  works  ol  l&houi'.  The  Peruvians  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  interhM  animals.,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domestic  exv^^pt  the  d«v^K ;  but  thity  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the 
Llama,  a«  *ftimal  ^HXHiliar  to  liheir  countty,  of  a  form  which  /tears  some 
resemhUive  to  a  ik'er,  and  «N«e  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size  somewhat 
larjuvv  than  a  sheep.  UncKn  tne  protection  of  nuin,  this  species  multiplied 
greatly.  Its  wvx)l  furnishied  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with 
food.  It  was  even  eii»^>loyed  as  :i  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  ttocility.t  It  was  never  used  for  draught ; 
and  the  bn^d.  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  countiy,  its  service,  it  we 
may  judge  by  incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers,  was  not 
very  extensive  amo%  the  Peiaivians  in  their  original  state. 

m  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilization,  the 
'.%\>\ery  ot  the  useful  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  oyer  the 
vi^al  creation,  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their 
PR^ress.  In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained  both,  society  con- 
tinued in  that  state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapse  before  indus- 
try becomes  so  regular  as  to  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  arts 
which  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought, 
to  any  considerabU'  \legiee  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived 
of  various  institiilious  requisite  in  a  well  ordered  society.    The  Mexicans 
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and  Peruvians,  without  knowledffe  of  (he  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic 
aniiiiuls,  i;il)()ured  under  disadviutagt  i  which  must  have  greatly  retarded 
their  progress,  and  in  their  hij^hrst  state  of  improvement  their  power  was 
so  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feehle,  that  they  ran  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

Alkr  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most  singular  and  distin- 
fuishing  cirtlilnslance  in  the  s(a(<;  of  both  tfte  great  empires  jn  America,  I 
Snail  endeavour  to  give  such  a     '         '     '  ■  ^    - 

Boljce  of  each 
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as  well  .18  bow  much  they  fell  below 


Mexico  was  /irst  sii/)jcc(ed  (o  the  Hpunish  crown.  But  our  acquaintancR 
wlt/i  ils  laws  and  inali/Kl's  is  lint,  from  thai  circumstance,  more  complete. 
VVlial  I  \ti:k  fiJiiiarked  concernl/ig  me  fJWodive  and  inaccurate  inloniia- 
tion  on  which  wt'  /lilisl  lely  with  respect  io  ilk  coiidHhih  and  customs  of 
the  Bavase  tribes  in  Amerfca,  Ill/iy  l/«  applied  likewise  to  (lUt  kUimleilgc. 
of  the  M(i»i(iiii  empire.    Cortes,  and  llii-  i,(i»a(  ions  adventurers  who  ar- 


conipanied  bin 


empue. 
had  not 
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,  leisure  or  capacity  to  e/l/ilh  fejlfirr  civil  or  natu- 
ral history  with  new  observalions.  They  underiooK  llielf  eKpedilion  in 
quest  of  one  object,  anil  seemed  hardly  to  have  lurried  (heir  eyes  tiiWHnk 
iny  o(her.  Or,  if  during  some  sbor(  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  oi:- 
cui>a(ions  of  war  ceased,  and  (be  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  (he 
ins(i(ulions  and  manners  of  (he  peojile  wIkjhi  Ihey  invaded,  drew  (Ik  ir 
attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  conducted  with  so  littli; 
sagacity  and  nreJ  ision,  (lial  (he  accoun(s  given  by  them  of  the  policy  anrl 
order  estaljllan(i(J  in  iw  Af exican  inoiianny  aie  superOcial,  confused,  and 
ijiexpliciiblp.  It  is  rather  fi(»(ii  jiijiije/ils  which  (hey  rcdab!  occasionally. 
f|;(|Jl  froni  (heir  own  dediiclicjns  and  ninarKii,  (hat  vvc  arc  enabled  to  form 
s(/||/(e  loea  of  tb  ,'  genius  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  obscurity  in 
whi(  h  the  ignorance  of  ils  conquerors  involvetl  (he  annals  of  Mexico,  was 
augnienled  by  (he  supersdlion  of  (hose  who  succeeded  (hem.  As  the 
memory  of  past  ove/its  was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painteif  on  skins,  on  collon  clolh,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  or  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  (lie  (sarly  missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
struck  with  their  nntouin  /orms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of 
idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  the  first  bifilion  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In 
consequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  (irst  visited  N«^w 
Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament),  whatever  knowled;.':^ 
of  renjote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was  almost  entirely  lost. 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ari'  lent  revolutions  and  policy 
of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments 
of  their  historical  paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zum- 
maraga.* From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifest,  that  thn 
memory  of  past  transactions  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  trans- 
mitted with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings  which  are 
supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intelligence  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers.! 

•  Acosfa,  lib.  vi.  r.  7.    Torqucm.  Proem,  lit)  il.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  lib.  xiv.  c  0. 

t  In  llio  first  (.dliioii.  I  obsi;i  vert  that  in  conaoqiieiice  <if  llie  di  Blnu'lioii  of  the  ancient  Mexirnn 
pnintifigfl,  occasiiiiied  hy  tlio  zeal  ol'  Zninninracn,  whali'vpr  knowh'ilpe  flioy  might  have  ronvcyi! 
TVim  i^tirelt/  !<»«.'..    F.vc;y  raiirtid  reniiiT  iimst  liave  pHrcfiv«d  that  the  pxprewton  was  inarcntan-; 
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According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  their  empire  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Thfir  country,  as  they  relate,  w.is  originally  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  peopled,  by  small  independent  tribes,  whose  mode  of 
lift'  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the  rudelt  savages  which  we  have 
described.  But  about  a  period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Christian  era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive  mi- 
grations from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  anri  north-west,  and  set- 
tled in  different  provinces  of  .  nnhuac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain. 
These,  more  civilized  than  the  ori)^inal  inhabitants,  begai>  to  form  them  to 
the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polished  than  any  of  the 
tbrmer,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try. After  residing  there  about  fiUy  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mexico,  which,  from  humble  beginnings, 
soon  grew  to  be  the  most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World,  llic 
Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  established  in  their  new  possessions,  con- 
tinued, like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal 
dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  such  as 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  valour.  liut  among 
ihem,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  extensive,  the 
sujtreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  single  person ;  and  when  the  Span- 
iards under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Afontezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  pot  by  hereditary  right, 
but  by  election. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  the  progress  of 
their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  From  the  establishment  of  monarchical  government, 
not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account,*  or  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  according  to  another  computation,!  had  elapsed. 
If,  on  one  hancf,  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  durintr  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Span- 
ish accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  record- 

an  in  «  few  lines  aftenvardo  I  mention  some  ancient  paintinpo  to  he  still  extaiU.  M.  Clavigern,  not 
eatlDlifd  with  layiiiu  hold  of  tliiu  inHCCUiacy,  which  1  correited  in  the  aiibucqlient  editions,  laboura 
III  render  it  more  Eltiriiiji;  by  the  manner  in  wiiich  he  quoteii  the  renininini;  part  of  the  sentence.  He 
reprehends  with  great  asperity  the  account  which  1  gave  of  the  Bcanty  uiateriali  for  writing  the 
ancient  hiatory  of  Mexico.  Vol.  I.  Accountof  Writera,  p.  xxvi.  Vol.  11.380.  My  words,  however, 
are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  Torqneniada,  who  seems  to  have  been  belter  acquainted  witJi  the 
ancient  nionunienlH  of  the  Mexirnns  ilmn  any  Spanish  author  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  xiv. 
c.  0.  M.  ClaviRero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  doslruciion  of  ancient  pnintinfis  in  almost  the 
same  terms  I  have  used  ;  an  •  mentions  as  an  additional  reason  of  there  heing  so  small  a  number  of 
ancient  paintings  known  to  ih>^  Spaniards,  that  the  natives  have  become  so  solicitous  to  preserve 
and  conceal  them,  tliat  it  is  "  diflicult.  If  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them."  Vol. 
1. 407.  II.  194.  I'lo  point  can  be  nioro  ascertained  than  thai  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintinitB 
have  been  preservv^d.  Though  several  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  tlie  antiquities  of 
tlie  Mexican  empire,  no  engravings  from  Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  public, 
except  those  by  Purchh;  tJemelli  Carreri,  and  Iiorenxana.  Il  ati'ords  me  some  salisfaclion,  that  in 
the  course  of  iny  researclies  I  have  dircovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintinKo  which  were 
unknown  to  former  inquirers.  Tho  cut  which  I  published  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  (fives 
no  high  idea  of  the  proaress  which  llie  Mexicans  hail  made  in  the  .irt  of  painting.  I  cannot  ronjec  • 
tiirc  wliat  could  induce  M.  Clavigero  to  express  some  dissatisfaction  whh  me  for  having  published 
it  without  the  same  colours  it  has  in  tlie  original  painting,  p.  xvix.  He  might  have  recollected,  that 
neither  Purchas,  nor  Gemeili  Carreri,  nor  l^renzana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour  the  prints  which 
they  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been  censured  on  that  account.  He  may  rest  assured, 
tbat  though  the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the  Imperial  Library  are  remarkably  bright,  they  are  laid 
on  without  art,  and  without  "any  of  that  regard  to  Hghf  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective," 
which  M.  Clavigero  requires.  Vol.  IL  378.  If  the  public  express  any  desire  to  have  tho  seven 
paintings  still  in  my  possession  engraved,  I  am  ready  to  communicate  them.  The  print  published 
by  Genielli  Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on 
wliiih  they  built  tlie  capital  of  their  empire,  (Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.)  Is  the  most  flnl.«hcd  monu- 
ment of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of  il  will  satisfy  every 
one,  that  the  anna's  of  a  nation  convrved  in  this  manner  must  bo  veiy  meagre  and  imperfect. 
*  Afnst.  Hia*.  I'll.  \-ii  r,  «.  ,tc         '     •■  I»iirchasPilrtr.  ill.  p.  IflfiP,  *c. 
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irv(  events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  historical  Ronp^s 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,*  the  knowledge  of  past 
transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  ii 
no  less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state  of  society,  or  for 
the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained  when  hrst  visit* 
ed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly 
towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration  in  the 
splendid  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  their  government  and 
manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history  decides  with  regard  to 
the  state  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  ot 
every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  collecting  those  w  hich 
must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest 
an  idea  of  considerable  ^ro^ress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  cnipiie, 
and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  savage  tribes  around  it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the 
evidence  prejjonderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  established  in  its  tull  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes, 
we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  any  object  was  hardly  known ;  ana  that  among  all  it  was 
extremely  limited  and  ill  defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and 
industry  had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  descend  by  inherit- 
ance. Every  person  wno  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  possessed 
it  in  full  right,  and  it  descended  to  their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to 
their  lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ; 
and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  "Both 
these  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citi- 
zens of  the  highest  class.  The  tenure  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was 
deposited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  divided  among  them  according  to 
their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Gu//>«//ec,  or  associa- 
tions, could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the  common  estate ;  it  was  an  indi- 
visible permanent  property,  destined  for  the  support  of  their  families.! 
In  consequence  of  tnis  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  stale,  every  man 
had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was 
lonnected  with  the  public  security. 

Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  Mexican  empire 
from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  described,  is  the  number 
and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a  rude  state,  the 
wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual  as- 
sistance, that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble. 
Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure  sub- 
sistence lor  any  considerable  number  of  families  settled  in  one  spot. 
I'hey  live  dispersed,  at  this  period,  from  choice,  as  well  as  from  neces- 
sity, or  at  tb.j  utmost  assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

♦  !I«rrera,  livc.  ;i.  lib.  ii.  r.  13.  t  Iferrpra.  <Ipc  3.  IIIi.  iv.  r.  ITi.  Tnrijuctn.  Mon.  Inil.  lih.  xiv 
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which  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  sonic  ulaiu  lef^  open 
liy  nature,  or  cleared  bj^  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  trihits  with  which  thuy 
»vere  hitherto  accjuaintcd,  were  astonished,  on  entering  New  ii^nin,  tofuid 
the  natives  residing  in  towns  of  such  extent  as  rcHembled  those  of  Europe. 
In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Z«mpoalla,  tho>j|ii^i 
a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  id 
their  own  country.  When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  TIascala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  tlieir  amazement  increased 
»o  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  popu- 
lousness  bordering  on  what  is  incretlible.  Even  when  tnere  is  leisure  for 
observation,  and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of 
the  nunil)er  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  much 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions, 
little  accustomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  mag- 
nify, in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discovcnes  and  conquests, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised  their 
descriptions  considerably  above  truth.  Ft.i  this  reason,  some  considerable 
abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculations  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their  popu- 
lation much  lower  than  they  have  done  ;  but  still  they  will  appear  to  be 
cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  not  to  be  found  but  among  neople  who 
have  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  lite  [145], 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  symptom  of  im- 
provement no  less  remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so 
few  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  sutiiciently  master  of  them  all,  to 
gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The  savage  can  form 
his  bow,  point  bis  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have 
augmented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in 
then*  fabric,  that  a  particular  course  of  education  was  requisite  toward^; 
Ibrming  the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among 
the  Mexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  life  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent.    The  functions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the 

Soldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by 
ifTerent  persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it 
alone  his  inddiiTy  was  confined,  and  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object, 
together  with  tiw  (>ersevering  patience  peculiar-to  Americans,  their  artisans 
attained  to  u  dr  p  rt  o  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond  what 
could  hav^  bt'en  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed. 
Their  various:  productions  were  brought  into  commerce  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were 
tlieir  mutual  wants  supplied,'*'  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes 
an  improved  state  of  society,  but  their  industiy  was  daily  rendered  per- 
severing and  inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  empire,  is  the  next  cir- 
cuoistance  that  merits  attention.  In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
we  observed,  that  consciousness  of  ec^uality,  and  impatience  of  subordi- 
nation, are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.  During 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 
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war  it  is  but  littlK  ackriowlcdj^cd.     SfrnngiTs  to  tint  idea  of  property,  the 
diflereiice  in  condition  n'sulting  i'ltun  the  intqunlily  ol  it  ta  unknown.    Birth 
or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  only  oy  personal  merit  and  acconi- 
pli.shnients  that  dintinctioti  can  Ite  aci^uired.     The  form  of  society  was 
very  ditferent  anionic  the  Mexicans.     '1  he  great  body  of  the  people  was 
in  a  most  humiliiiling  stale.     A  considerahle  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mayetmet,  nearly  resembled  in  condition  ihoie  ()ea8ants  who,  under 
various  ilenominations,  were  cuiwidcrtd,  during   the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  laiour  attached  to  the  soil.    The  Maye^vei 
could  not  change  tiieir  place  of  residence  without  permission  ul' the  supe- 
rior on  whom  they  depended.     They  were  conveyed,  together  with  tht; 
lands  on  which  they  were  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another  ;  and 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  g:round,  and  to  perloini  several  kinds  of  servile 
work.*    Othe™  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  Ibrm  of  sul  jection,  tiiat  of 
domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state. 
Their  condition  was  held  to  f)e  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  of  so  little 
value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not  subjected  to 
any  punislnnent.t    i^ven  those  considered  as  t'reemcn  were  Irriated  by 
their  naughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.    The  nobles,  possessed 
of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  classes,  to  each  of  whicli 
peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.     Some  ol  these  titles,  like  their  lands, 
descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession.    Others  were  annexeii 
to  particular  otlices,  or  conlerred  during  life  as  marks  of  |)ersonal  distinc- 
tion.!   The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power  and 
supreme  dignity.    Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established, 
in  a  line  of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
member  of  the  community.    Each  of  these  know  what  he  could  claitii, 
and  what  he  owed.     The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  dress 
of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  clwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
nobles,  accosted  tliem  with  the  most  submissive  reverence.    In  the  i)rc- 
sence  of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the  grounil,  or 
look  him  in  the  face.§    The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as 
his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.     This  respect,  due 
from  inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  sucli 
ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced 
its  genius  and  idiom.    The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of 
reverence  and  courtesy.     The  style  and  appellations  used  in  the  intercourse 
between  equals  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  tlip  mouth  of  one  in  a 
lower  sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  ii>>  to  be  deemed 
an  insult  [I4b].     It  is  only  in  societies,  which  time  and  the  institution  of 
regular  government  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  dilTerent  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rights. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  bended  to  subordina- 
tion, was  prepared  for  submitting  to  monarchical  government.  But  the 
description  of  their  p«)licy  and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate 
the  form  of  their  constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  plea- 
sure with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions,  we 
discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and  laAvs,  framed  in  order  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  its 
encroachments.    This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inatten< 
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lion  to  the  innovations  of  Mi)iil(ziiina  upon  tho   i\r«'vicaM  policy.     Hii 
aspiring  ainl)itioii  !4iih>crt«'d  tlic  oii^iii;il  My.slcin  of  |(ovtMnnicn  ,  and  intn)* 
(lucrd  a  pure  dciipoti.sni.     lit;  di^trc^cardcu  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the 
privil^'(r^'^<  lield  mast  sacreil,  and  reduced  his  sulijcch  of  every  order  to  tho 
Ii'vcl  of  slaves.*    The  chiefs,  or  nohlcs  of  the  hr»t  rank,  submitted  to  thu 
yoke  with  such  reluctance  that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recovering;  their  rights,  many  of  them  courteil  the  protection  of  Cortes, 
anil  joined  a  foreign  power  against  their  domotic  oppressor.!     It  is  iKit 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  government  ol  his 
predecessors,  that  we  can  discover  what  w.is  tlie  original  torm  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.     From  the  foundation  of  the  mona/cliy  to  the  election 
of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.     That  body 
of  ritizeiuj,  which  may  be  diatinguislaii  by  the  name  of  nobility,  formed 
the  chitif  and  most  respect.d)le  order  in  the  state.     They  were  of  \arious 
rinks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were  acquired  and 
transmitted  in  dillerent  manners.     Their  number  seems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  ho_ 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  tliirty  of  this  order,  each  of 
whcm  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  llKuisand  people  ;  and  subor- 
diii  lie  to  th<!se,  there  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  ol  a  lower  class.J 
The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  weiij  hardly 
inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  monarch. §    Each  of  these  pos- 
sessed complete  territorial  iurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 
vassals.     But  all  followed  tne  standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  u 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid 
tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  ()t  the  Mexican  constitution,  an  image  of 
feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three 
distinguishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost  independent 
authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of  subjection,  and  a 
king  intrusted  with  the  executive  power  of  tlie  state.     Its  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in 
the  ancient.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.    All 
real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  shadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.    Jealous  to  excess 
of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against 
tiie  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.     By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning  any 
point  of  general  importance  without  the  approbation  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  prime  nobility.ll     Unless  he  obtained  their  consent,  he  could 
not  engage  the  nation  m  war,  nor  could  he  dispose  of  the  most  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleasure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  cer- 
hin  purposes  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alcne.l     In  order  to  secure  full  effect  to  those  conotitutional  restraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
disposed  of  it  by  election.    The  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were 
always  two.     From  respect  for  the  family  of  their  nionarchs,  the  choice 
fell  generally  upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.     But  as  the  activity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals 
of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  preferred  to  those 
who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  descent.**    To  this  maxim  in  their 
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policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  jo  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession  ol  abJe 
and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  extra- 
ordinary  height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarch  continued  to  be  limited, 
it  is  probable  tbit  it  was  exercised  with  little  ostentatioa  But  as  their 
authority  became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  government  aug- 
mented. It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants,  the 
order,  the  silence,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  ser/ed  him ;  the 
extent  of  his  royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  ostentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed, 
whenever  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  hiu:,  seem  to  resemble  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  ratlier  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  infant  states  in  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  their  power ;  they  manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  they  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dom^iioiis.  Complete  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  immediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded 
their  decisions  with  respect  to  the  distributiiSi  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  tlie  Mexican  empire  with  a 
degree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  what  takes  place  in  societies  highly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  government  was  not 
less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquJ  sitions  of  in- 
dustry, and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbitrary  or  unequal. 
They  were  imposed  according  to  established  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
share  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind  ;  and  thus  not  only  the  ric  tural 
productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  eveiy  species 
of  manufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor  supplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  amiies  during  war,  v;ith  food,  with 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  possessing 
land  nor  erigaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  various 
services,  by  their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair*  [147]. 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexicans  is  conspicuous, 
not  only  in  points  essential  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in 
several  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police.  The 
institution  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couriejs,  stationed 
at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  otner,  was  a  refinement  m  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdoni  ot' 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of  the  capital  ci'y  in  a  lake,  with 
artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  ag  avenues 
to  it  from  diflferent  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenui'.y 
than  labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  an) 
but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
Structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  w'lich  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city,  along  oneof  thr. 

*  Herrcra.  doc.  9.  lib.  ^  ii.  r   13.  di-r  :!.  lib  iv.  r  15.  IT 
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causeways  [148].  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  persons  fo  clean  the 
streets,  to  light  tnem  by  hres  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrol  as 
watchmen  during  the  night,*  discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even 
polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  considered  as  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement.  Cortes  and  the  early  Spanish 
authors  describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the  most  celebrated 
European  artists  could  not  surpass  or  even  eoual  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workmanship.  They  representea  men,  animals,  and  other 
objects,  by  such  a  dispoflition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to 
have  produced  all  the  eflfects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated 
nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  h<<vc 
been  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  less  curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea, 
iVom  general  descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  im- 
perfectly polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Wherea!!,  when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  ol 
nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonishecf  at  works  executed  by 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admi- 
ration, are  apt  to  represent  them  as  productions  more  fmished  than  they 
really  are.  To  the  influence  of'  this  illusion,  without  supposing  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  we  may  impi^e  the  exaggeration  of  some  Spanish  authors, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  considering  such  specimens  of 
their  arts  as  are  still  preserved,  that  we  roust  decide  concerning  their  degree 
of  merit.  As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the  most  curious 
productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  first  pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,t  the 
remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians. 
Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still 
extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned ;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold 
ana  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depo- 
sited in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artiticial  productions  lately 
opened  by  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  1  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose 
ju^'gnient  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted  cflforts  of  their  art  are 
uncouth  representations  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  ihe 
human  and  some  othe.  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety  [149].  The 
justness  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  by  inspecting  the  woodtn  prints 
and  copper  plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  published  by  various 
authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of  quadriu^eds,  or  birds,  as  well  as 
every  representation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.;}; 

♦  Herreia,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.    Torrib  ~  "IS.  t  Rdut.  do  Cort.  Bamus,  iii.  894.  F. 

;  Ah  n  Kpt'cinieu  of  the  Bpirit  and  htyli  in  wbicli  V..  I'liivigero  niakee  liis  etiicinrci  upnn  mv 
Bistory  of  America,  I  nhall  publuli  liis  n  narks  upon  tlii.,  padEaxe.  "  TIiun  far  Robertion ;  to 
wlmni  we  answer,  firsl,  Tliat  Uicre  is  no  rcawni  lo  bi'lieve  that  tlioti«  rude  worKs  were  really 
5I(  xicttn  :  secondly,  Tlial  neither  do  we  know  wlietlier  tliosc  persons  in  wtiose  judgment  he  confides, 
may  be  peisuiui  fit'ln  merit  .-'r  faith,  because  wi'  have  observed  ib»t  Uobcrtson  trusts  frequently  t6 
the'liatimony  of  H'tnn,  Correal,  luagnez,  and  other  auch  authoiR,  who  arc  entirely  undcecrving  of 
ircdii;  thirdly,  !t  is  more  probable  that  the  arnisof  copper,  believfl  by  th')8e  ii'  lligent  judges  in 
he  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican."  Vol.  11.  :I9J  — When  an  author,  k  .  entirely  dtMtttute 
of  inicrrii)  or  dl-rcerninent,  and  who  has  some  solicituil  bout  hit  own  character,  asserts  Uiat  he 
rtccivcd  liis  infonnation  concerning  any  part; 'ular  poli  i.  Vora  persons  "  on  whose  Judgment  and 
tiutc  he  con  rely ;"  u  very  slender  degree  of  candour,  one  should  Uiink,  might  induce  Ihe  reader  to 
believe  that  he  ioes  not  endeavour  to  impose  u|)oii  tlie  pulilir.  by  .in  appeal  to  testimony  aliogetiier 
unworthy  of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  nf  art,  deposited  in  the  kijig 
ef  Spain  a  cabinet,  wat.  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambassador  >^itraordin8ry  from  the 
court  of  London  tn  that  of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  enibaatv ; 
'Mill  ii  was  upcn  th.ir  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the  note,  to  be 
of  Oiieiital  iaorie.  As  they  were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public  character,  when  the  first  edition  of 
l!ii:  History  nf  Am  'rira  was  published,  I  thought  it  hiiproper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  namw. 
Did  till  ir  (it'cision  concerning  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  (etitimdny  concornintf  a  point  nf  fiict,  stand 

n  medofcoiifirma.iou,  1  micht  produce  fheevirteucc  of  an  iiiltlligent  tiavelTcr,  who,  indeettibing 
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The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  scrawls  of  children  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexicanpaii)tiiigs  may  be  ranked,  when  viewed 
merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very  different  station  belongs  to  them  when  con- 
sidered as  the  records  of  their  country,  a:>  historical  monuments  of  its  policy 
and  transactions  ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interesting  objects 
of  attention.  The  nol.>lest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.  But  the  first  essays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  were  veiy  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by 
a  gradual  progression.  When  <he  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to 
transmit  Some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages ;  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  promptci  them  to  hand  down  an 
account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity  ;  the  first  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  action,  of  which  they 
■■.vere  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  very  pro- 
perly been  called  picture  writing,*  we  find  traces  among  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips 
a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures 
which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home. 
To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown^nd  soothes  himself  with  hope 
that  In^  their  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times.f 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  countrymen,  the 
paintings  of  the  Mexicins  may  he  considered  as  works  of  composition  and 
design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of 
recording  traa«action9  than  that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wished 
to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of  events  in 
progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  king's  reign  trom  his  accession  to  his  death  ;  the  progress  of 
an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity  ; 
-he  diiferent  recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  war- 
riors, in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some  sin- 
gular specimens  of  this  picture  writing  have  been  preserved,  which  arc 
justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  thf. 
New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was  published  by  Purchas  in 
^ixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  n 
tribute  roll,  representing  Avhat  each  ccnquered  town  paid  into  the  royai 
treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  nstitutions,  domestic,  political,  and 
militaiy.  Another  specimen  of  Mexic.in  painting  has  been  published  in 
thirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo.  To  bo'h  is  an- 
nexed a  full  explanation  of  what  the  fi^  ures  were  intended  to  represent, 
v'hich  was  oiitaincd  by  the  Spaniards  fr  un  Itidiaiis  well  ;icquainted  with 
their  own  arts.    The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same.    They 

tlin  royitl  cabinet  of  Mndriil.laki  a  notice  tliat  it  contains '•speciinont  of  Mcxiran  and  I'linivian 
jitrngii?,  vHiies,  ice.  in  curtlicnwarp,  wrclctiod  b<"ti  in  tRste  and  cxecntion."     I'illon's  Tianli. 
!hrou(<li  Spain,  p.  77.     Ai  Gape  coniposfii  liiH  Siirvry  of  New  Spain  witli  nil  llie  ztal  and  ncrimoi 
tit' a  nt'W  co;ivcrt,  I  li.ivi-  paid  liltli;  n'card  to  liislPHliinony  vvitli  nmiieri  to  poinN  rtilatingto  teUiiUf 
Hut  as  he  resided  in  w  v<:ral  provinrcs  in  iSew  PpainiUliicli  Iravtillers  widom  visit,  and  as  l;rsnn 
to  liuvi'  olwrirvcd  llicir  iimnncrti  and  lawswilli  an  inlt'Iligenl  eye,  I  'lavi' availed  niyisuK  ut  /i 
inforniBtion  with  rpspcc.l  lo  matters  wlierp  reliiiioiis  opinion  eriild  tiavc  little  infiuencp.     C'oi    ;il  I 
have  seldom  qnoted,  .ind  never  reated  up<in  liis  «vldpuce  alone.     The  dlalion  in  wliicli  Ibajine-.  w a* 
prnployed  in  AniPriin,  ns  well  as  tlin  credit  uivpn  lo  Ids  veriicity,  by  printing  liiR  Re^no  Ji  Fiiili" 
nnioni;  tlic  large  ri)ilpeii..ii of  docnments  piililished  (as  I  believe  byauliiorily)  at  Madrid,  A.D.  17Ik 
JMciifies  niP  liir  a]i;i<MlinR  to  liis  autliority. 

*  l)ivlnoIiPuf...orMiwB,  iii.  7;t.  "  t  Sir  W.  .Tolinsiin,  Philo--  TiHn'.tct   vjl,  I'iii.  p  l^S 
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represent  thingn,  not  words.  They  exhibit  images  lo  llie  eye,  uot  ideas  to 
the  understanding.  They  may  therefore  be  considfered  as  the  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering  the  art 
of  writing.  The  defects  in  this  mode  of  recording  transactions  must  have 
been  early  felt.  To  paint  every  occurrence  was  from  its  nature  a  very 
tedious  operation ;  and  as  affairs  became  more  complicated,  and  events 
multiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous 
bulk.  Besides  this,  no  obiects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense  ;  the 
concei)tlons  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form  ;  and  as  long  as  picture 
writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  these,  it  must  have  been  a  very  imper- 
fect art.  The  necessity  of  improving  it  must  have  roused  and  sharpened 
invention ;  and  the  human  mind,  holding  the  same  course  in  the  New- 
World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the  same  successive  steps, 
first,  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic  ;  next  to  the  allego- 
rical symbol  ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ;  imUl,  at  length,  anal  phabef 
of  letters  was  discovered,  capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations 
of  sound  employed  in  speech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we  ac- 
cordingly perceive  that  this  progress  was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an 
attentive  inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  principal 
part  or  circumstance  in  Ihe  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.  In  the 
annals  of  their  kings,  published  by  Purchas,  the  towns  conquered  by  each 
are  uniformly  represented  in  the  same  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a 
house  ;  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  their 
victorious  anns,  peculiar  emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects  and  sometime,-^ 
artificial  figures,  are  employer!.  In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is 
omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it.  The  Mexicans 
seem  even  to  have  made  some  advinces  beyond  this,  towards  the  use  of  the 
more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglj  phic.  In  order  to  describe  a  monarcli 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and  tnose  towns  which  h»! 
subdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we 
discern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  signs  of  convention,  for 
th  ■  .iiirpose.  By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings' 
rei;^'  ,38  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  tlie  royal  treasur)-. 
The  figure  of  a  circle  represented  unit;  and  in  small  numbers,  the  com- 
putation was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  mark  ;  and  they  had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The  short  uuiation  of  their  empire  preventerl. 
the  Mexicans  from  advancing  further  in  that  long  course  which  conductf: 
men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such 
iiieas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can  be  considered  as  littl*^ 
more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing,  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their 
superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective  as  to 
prov*"  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress 
ivhirri  must  be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polished 
nations  [150], 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive 
'  vjdence  of  their  progress  in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  consis-tin^  of  twenty  days ;  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  1  hese,  which 
were  f>foperly  intercalary  days,  they  X^vm^a  supcrnutnerary  or  tt'asfc;  ami 
a«!  they  did  not  belonsr  to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
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^2*  ^      ,  A  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastme. 
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Though  their  agriculture  w  as  ^.^^.  ^^^^  ,^  '^^'"  "faffed  in  efforts 

,r\U  wlio  trusted  eb>efly  ^°^^^^^^^^  as  men  vequii^  when  -^^f^.^,^  ,,iih 
plied  thc-.u  with  such  subMsten  «°^^^„t  of  America  in  bodily 

k  active  indust-y.     i  »?  ^P'^pg  over  the  other  people  ot  Ame  ^^^^^^ 

any  superiority  of  the  ^'^ex  can  .^.^^j^^^  ^"^  V\f  one  Spaniard  e:. 

iigour!^    Both,  according  tc^ei      ^^^^^  ^^^^  strength  of  one  sp  ^.^^ 

as  to  be  unable  to  endure  lai^u  ,  ,mputed  to  tneu  j 

ceededthatof  ^^^^^^^rnresen'e  life,  but  not  to  g'^efirmnes^ 
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'•ulty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring  subsistenco  for  his  .nnall  body  of 
Holdicrs,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives 
no  high  idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.* 

A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion. The  Mexican  women  gave  suck  to  their  children  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands.!  This  pre- 
caution ai^^aiust  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny,  though  necessary,  as  I 
iiave  already  observed,  among  savages,  who  from  the  Hardships  of  their 
condition,  and  the  precariousriess  of  their  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  continued  among 
a  people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been  considered,  and 
with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regu- 
lar government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World  which  seems  to  have  been  admitted  without  due  examination  or 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour 
if  their  countrvmcn,  are  accustomed  to  represent  the  dominion  of  Monte- 
zuma as  atretching  over  all  the  pvoyinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Bi\\  ;\  great  part  of  the  mountainous  countr}-  was 
possessed  by  the  Otomies,  a  tierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to  have 
neen  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the 
north  and  west  of  Mixico,  were  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas,  and  other 
tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  tlieir 
^iijierior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were  several 
cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlascala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  cajiital  of  the  empire, 
was  an  independent  and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer, 
bad  been  subjected  only  a  short  time  before  the  airival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tepeaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  hav«i 
lieen  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.j  Mechoacan,  the  fron- 
tier of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful 
kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name.§ 
By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was  circumscribed  on  every 
quarter,  and  the  nigh  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  Spanish  historians,  should  be  considerably  moderated. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  se'veral  states  in  New  Spain 
upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  be- 
tween its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country  not  far  distant 
from  the  capital,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication of  one  district  with  another  ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempt- 
ed to  penetrate  into  its  several  nrovinces,  they  had  to  open  their  way 
through  forests  and  marshes.H  Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from 
Mexico  to  ffonduras,  in  15'25,  rnet  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most 
uncivilized  regions  of  America.  In  some  places  he  could  hardly  force  a 
Passage  through  impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  vvith  water. 
In  others  he  found  so  little  cultivation,  that  his  troop6  Avcre  frequently  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill  with  the  pom- 
pous description  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and 
industry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  similar  t  j  that  possessed 
by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a 
war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  one  settlement  to 
another  ;1f  but  generally  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  established  com- 
munication, few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

'Kelat.  ap.  Uiiimif!,  iii.  30fi.  A.     Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  IG.  tRom. 

f  toa.  c.  203.  Iloners,  dvc. :).  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  fllerrnra,  dec.  3.  i;b.  x.  c  I J.  !)1.  B.  Diaz,  c.  130, 
^  HerriTa,  iter.  .1.  lib  ii.  .  .  m,         I!  P,  PlaJ!.  c.  Ififi   I7B.         '^  (L.tTrrn  (i:'<-.  :>  U'l.  vii   r.  f 
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A  i)root  ot'  this  imperfoction  in  their  commercial  intercourse  no  less  stri- 
king; is  tiieir  want  of  money,  or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  ihi.s  is  among  the 
steps  of  greatest  coasec|uence  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been 
made,  all  their  transactions  must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited, 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way 
in  their  career.  The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  such 
high  antiquity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  far  beyond  the  era  of  au- 
thontic  history,  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society. 
The  precious  metals  seem  to  have  been  early  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  from  their  permanent  value,their  divisibility,  and  many  other  qualities, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  any  other  sub- 
stance of  which  nature  has  given  us  the  command.  But  m  the  New 
World,  where  these  metals  abound  most,  this  use  of  them  was  not  ktiown. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did 
not  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  bj^  barter, 
u;ni  their  ignorance  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that 
♦ixchange  of  commodities  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  comfort 
of  life,  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  state  of  their 
policy.  But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  somii 
general  instrument  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  efforts  weri". 
making  towards  supplying  that  defect.  The  Mexicans,  among  whom  tlic 
number  and  greatness  of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common 
standard  of  value,  whicn  rendered  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy. 
As  chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal 
consumption,  that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received 
in  return  for  commodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  oe  consider- 
ed as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wished  to 
dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he 
might  expect  in  exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length 
which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expe- 
dient for  supplying  the  use  of  monej.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held, 
on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  oarbarity,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satis- 
fying of  some  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
civilization  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 

In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican  provinces  when  first 
visited  by  their  conquerors.  Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as 
they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging  from 
barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people.  The  description  ol 
Tlascala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low 
straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  li^ht  but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low  that  it  could  not 
be  entereu  upright.*  In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and 
other  public  edifices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as  one 
can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  th^  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  representeu  as 
a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  flight  of  a  himdred  and  fourteen  steps,  wa"  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a 
square  lorm,  fared  partly  with  stoiu..    Its  base  on  each  side  extended 
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ninety  I'eet ;  and  decrcasiiipf  ^r-idually  as  it  advanced  in  litigiil,  if  termi- 
nated in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty  f'er't,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of 
(he  deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.*  All  tlie 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Ale.v- 
ico  [162].  Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple 
could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work. 

Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  may  believe  the  Sjian- 
ish  historians,  in  the  nouses  of  the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  (he  principal 
nobility.  There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a  commodious 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  corres- 
ponding to  such  descriptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is 
probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still  be  visible,  f  lo/n  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed 
easily  account  for  (he  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogither  incredible 
that  in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  this  boasted  clegince  and  gran- 
deur should  have  disappeared  ;  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  1  articulany  in 
those  which  did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  (he  con',uerors,  there 
are  any  ruins  which  can  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are  buildings  of  greater 
extent  and  elevation  than  con)mon  dwelling  houses.  Such  ns  are  destined 
lor  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  assemble  on  occasions 
of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  eviitices,  when  compared  with 
the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established, 
and  property  was  unequally  dividi««d,  the  number  of  distinguished  struc- 
tures in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  gwater  than  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to 
merit  the  pompous  epithets  which  j^ome  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de- 
-  'bribing  them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  ouilt  on 
a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  [153],  and  Time,  in  a  space 
much  less  than  two  hundred  £U»d  fifty  years,  may  have  swept  away  all 
remains  of  them  [l54l. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident, 
that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  less  mani- 
fest that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars,  the  Spanish  accounts  of  their 
pw^ress  appear  to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent 
or  a  more  fertile  source  oi  deception  in  describirig  the  manners  and  arts  of 
savage  nations,  or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of  apply- 
ing to  them  (he  names  and  phrases  appropriated  to  the  institutions  and  re- 
finements of  polished  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the  head 
of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  King  or  Emperor,  the 
place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace ; 
and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court. 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimation,  an  importance 
and  dignity  which  doe.s  not  belong  to  (hem.  The  illusion  spreads;  and 
giving  a  false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern objects  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  (hey  first  touched 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  attain- 
ments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior  to  those  of  (he  nidp 
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tribes  with  vvhi«"ii  they  ^crr  hiflirrto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they 
bad  at  lenjfth  discovered  a  civjlizrd  })copIc  in  Uh;  New  World.  This 
comparison  between  the  people  o(  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neijrii- 
jM>ors,  they  appear  to  have  kept  cfjostantiv  in  view  j  and  obscrvinp  with 
admiration  many  thinffs  whtcli  marked  tnc  pre-emmence  of  the  turnier, 
fhey  employ,  in  describing  their  impertlRct  policy  and  infant  artf,such  terms 
as  are  aippfirable  to  the  awtitutiuns  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improve- 
menf.  Both  (i»ese  circumittances  concur  in  detracting  from  the  creait  due 
to  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  peof)le  so  much  less  civil- 
ized, they  raised  their  owp  ideafl  too  hij^ii.  By  their  mode  of  describing 
them,  they  conveyed  ideas  .o  others  in)  less  exalted  above  truth.  Later 
writers  have  adopted  the  style  of  tlie  original  historians,  and  improved 
upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Sobs  delineates  the  character  and 
aescribes  the  actions  of  Montezuma,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  laws 
and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  employed  in 
dxhimtiag  t(  -  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  people. 
But  thou^o  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Spanish 
writers  has  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions,  this  will  not 
justify  the  decisive  and  peremptory  tone  with  which  several  authors  pro- 
nounce ail  their  accounts  of  the  Mexicao  power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be 
the  fictions  of  men  who  wished  to  decei/e,  of  who  deligfhted  in  the  mar- 
vellous. There  arc  few  historical  facts  that  can  be  as(  «rtained  by  evidence 
more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  material 
articles  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  (onstitution  and  manners.  Eye- 
witnesses relate  what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the 
Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  describe  institutions  and 
customs  which  were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  different 
that  objects  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect ;  soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  coricur  in  their  testimony. 
Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose  upon  his  soveieign,  hy  exhibiting  to  him  a 
picture  of  imagin  iry  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  qualified  to  uttect  his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  iu 
exposing  it  But  according  to  the  just  remark  of  an  author,  whose  inge- 
nuity has  illustrated,  and  whose  eUxjuence  has  adorned,  the  history  of 
America,"  this  supposiliwj  14  in  itself  as  improbable  as  the  attempt  would 
have  been  audacious-  Who,  diiidfift  the  destroyers  of  this  great  empire, 
was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  KOii'Vfitive  to  the  progress  and  operations 
of  men  in  social  lite,  as  to  frame  a  fir  titious  system  of  policy  so  well  com- 
bined and  so  consistent,  as  that  which  they  delmeate  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
many  institutions  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ? 
There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regu'ar  esta- 
blishment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any 
kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  what  the 
Spaniards  relate  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
regulatit>ns  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  established  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
W'hoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  nations  will  often, 
at  veiy  early  stages  of  it,  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of 
those  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  institutions  that  arc  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  its  most  advanced  period.  Even  in  a  state  as  imperfectly  polished  as 
the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some  sagacious  obscr^'e^,  excited 
or  aided  by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced  institutions 
^vhich  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highly  refined.    But  it  is  almo?t 
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iinpuiMible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New  World  siiould  have 
formed  in  any  one  instance  a  conception  of  customs  and  laws  beyond  the 
standard  of  improvement  in  their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  nad  those  by  whom  he  was  super- 
seded to  continue  the  deception  ?  VViiy  should  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or 
Acusta,  have  amused  their  sovereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale 
purely  fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we  must  follow  have  repre- 
sented the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets  and  the  rites  of  their  worship  are  described  by  them 
as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no 
considerable  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions  of  any 
superior  power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear 
proof  til  it  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruder  Amem  in  tribes.  But  from  the  extrav;igance  of  their  religious 
notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  thrir  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 
certainty  concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long 
after  their  ideas  beiajin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to 
systems  of  superstition  founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
V  rom  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most 
just  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
ueople.  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
Its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms,  which  created  horror. 
The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destructive  animals,  deco- 
rated their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars 
without  sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of 
all  ofiTerings,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This 
religious  belief  mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  to  it,  eveiy  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the 
temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  witn  rites  no 
less  solemn  than  cruel*  [155],  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion 
consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must 
harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling ;  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so 
far  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that  notwithstanding 
their  prc«ress  in  both,  their  manners,  instead  of  softening,  became  more 
fierce.  To  what  circumstances  it  was  owing  that  superstitioi  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  suflScient  knowledge  of 
their  history  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  nd  produced  an 
effect  that  is  singular  in  the  history  of  the  human  species.  The  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  New  World,  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity 
of  some  of  their  customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico. 
According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had 
subsisted  lour  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs.    Bat  the 
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knowledge  of  tl  ;ir  ancient  story,  which  the  Peruvians  could  coiiinuiriicatc. 
tu  thnir  conquiti.<rs,  mu'it  havr  Ixi-n  Inith  imperfect  and  uiiccrtnin  hr»6j. 
'Jke  (he other  Aniericui  nations,  th«y  wi-re  totally  unacuuaint< d  with  thi- 
a  1  )f  writing,  and  dt'.-ititut«  of  the  only  means  by  whicli  the  memory  m' 
past  transactions  can  In*  preserved  with  any  def-ree  of  accural  >  Lvea 
among  people  to  whom  the  use  of  lett<;n  is  known,  the  era  wtiere  the 
authenticity  '>•"  history  coinniencp«  is  much  posterior  to  the  introductign  of 
writing.  I'ImI  noble  invention  continu'd  every  where  to  be  long  suijsei- 
vient  to  (he  common  business  and  waiii  -  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in 
recording  t vents,  with  a  \itw  of  conveying  information  from  one  age  to 
another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone  carry  down  historical 
knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length 
that  the  monarchy  of  I'firu  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 

The  Qyipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  dift'erent  colouis,  which  are  celebrated 
by  authors  tond  of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annaJs  of 
the  empire,  imiierfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.  According  to  the, 
obscure  description  of  them  by  Acusfa,*  which  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has 
adopted  with  little  variation  and  no  iii^novenient,  the  quipos  seem  to  h.ive 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  e\[)editiouH  and  accurate. 
By  the  various  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  Ity  each  knot  a 
distinct  number.  Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  ot  register  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  pmductions  collected 
there  for  public  use.  But  as  liy  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined, 
DO  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be 
represented,  they  contributeii  little  towards  preserving  the  memory  of 
ancient  events  and  institutions.  By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symools, 
rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seems  to  have 
Iteen  com  eyed  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos. 
J  lad  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  idaptea  to 
supply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together 
^vltll  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by 
the  Spanish  conouest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession 
ot  light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarchs  from  whom  he  descended, 
all  the  Industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  superior  advantages  %vith  which 
he  carri(!d  tliem  on,  opened  no  source  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanish  authors  who  wrote  bet'ore  him.  In  his  Royal  Coininentaries,  he 
contines  himself  to  illustrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiqui- 
ties and  institutions  of  Peru  ;t  and  his  illustrations,  like  their  accounts,  are 
derived  entirely  tVom  the  traditionary  talcs  current  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which  have  been 
given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquests,  and  private  character  of 
the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story  as 
authentic,  but  a  i'ew  facts  so  interwoven  in  the  system  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  as  preserved  the  memory  of  them  from  "being  lost ;  and  upon  the 
description  of  such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the 
tinie  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
Spaniard*.  By  attending  carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous  or  of  doubtful  authority,  1  have 
laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  alreamr  observcd,|  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  con- 
sort Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  them.  Who  these 
extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they  imported  their  system  of 
legislation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  il 
natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
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people  whom  they  addressed,  are  circiim.itancps  with  rrspcct  to  which  the 
Peruvian  tradition  convoys  no  infonnatiun.  Manco  Capac  and  his  connorf, 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  Huperetition,  and 
particularly  of  their  veneration  for  tin;  Sun,  pretended  to  be  cnildi-en  of  that 
glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  au- 
thority  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  reforma- 
tion in  policy  and  matiners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  to  those  founders  of  dielr 
empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  consort,  their  an- 
cest(Mii  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and  some  relish 
for  tbat  industry,  wliich  rentier  subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable, 
hath  been  formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally  confmed 
within  narrow  precincts ;  but  in  process  of  tim'^  l*?  successors  of  Manco 
Capac  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  iii:i.!i  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  ^ito,  estab'  Jiin;'  jji  t  ery  pi-ovince  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 
The  most  singular  and  striking  circums.  nee  •.  :h.i  Peruvian  govern- 
ut  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  an(i  laws.  Religious  ideas 
ike  such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  effect 
.pon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptil)lo.  Among  thn 
uexicans,  i-cligion,  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  consider- 
ible  place  in  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  efficacy 
in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  rem,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legislator,  but  as  the  me.ssenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  re- 
ceived not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacreu ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  olood,  the 
sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters,  and  no  person  was  ever 
admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a  purr  descent. 
To  those  Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon 
all  the  offspring  of  tne  first  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence 
due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  die  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him 
every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The  authority  of  the 
Inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to 
dispute  or  oppose  his  will.  Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as 
it  would  be  profane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothii^  remains  but 
to  submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of 
every  government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Peruvians 
yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest 
power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature ;  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  presence,  they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  servi- 
tude, and  willingness  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleased  to  impose. 
Among  their  subjects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands. 
Every  officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them  was  revered,  and, 
according  to  the  account*  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners, 
he  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  with- 
out meeting  opposition ;  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  borla,  an 
ornament  of  the  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  people  were  at  nis  disposal. 

•  7,nrntc.  lib.  i.  c,  J3. 
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Another  consequence  of  establishing  government  in  Peni  on  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punished  capitally.  They  were 
not  considered  as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered  to 
the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between  such  as  were  slight  and 
such  as  were  atrocious,  callea  for  vei^eance,  and  could  be  expiated  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Ccmsonantiy  to  the  same  ideas,  punbhment 
followed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  o^nce  against 
Heaven  was  deemed  such  a  high  enormi^  as  could  not  be  pardoned.* 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  iurisprudence  so  severe 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  ana  desperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of 
simple  manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  by  this  ri^id 
discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely  small.  Veneraticm 
for  monarchs  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment,  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
inflicted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  system  of  superstition,  on  which  the  Incas  ingrafted  their  preten- 
sions to  such  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that 
establbhed  amon^  the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of 
his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility  m  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  entitled 
to  secondary  honours.  Wherever  the  propensi^  in  the  human  mind  to 
acknowledge  and  to  adore  some  superior  power  takes  this  direction,  and 
is  employed  in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that  really  exists 
in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginaiy  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in 
nature,  and  become  the  objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  .evere  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among 
the  Mexicans,  of  the  fonner  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians 
had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in  observation  or  inquinr,  as  to  have 
attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there  in  their  language  any 
proper  name  or  appellation  of  the  supreme  Power,  which  intimated  that 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world.t 

But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  gloiious  luminary,  which,  hj 
its  universal  and  vivifying  enei^y,  is  the  best  emblem  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence, the  rites  and  observances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  grati- 
tude, some  of  the  animals  which  were  mdebted  to  his  influence  for  nourish- 
ment. They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenu- 
ity which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas 
never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that 
their  beneficent  father,  the  Sun,  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  vic- 
tims [tS?].  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  si^ht 
of  human  sufferings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  wbch 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the  same  manner  upon 
their  civil  instituti  ins,  and  tended  to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse 
to  gentleness  of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.    The 
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mind  was  not  bumbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  Ibrced  subjectioo  to 
the  will  of  a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clotbed 
with  Divine  authority,  was  williwly  yielded,  and  implied  no  de^datioo. 
The  sovereign,  conscious  that  Uie  submissive  reverence  of  his  people 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  bis  heaveidy  descent,  was  continually  remindied 
of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  those  impressions, 
there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Pern,  any  instance  of  re- 
bellion against  the  reigning  prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarcfas 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

£ven  the  wars  |n  which  the  Incas  engaged  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
very  dififerent  from  that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  to  destroy  and  to  exterminate ;  or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood- 
thirsty divinities  with  human  sacrifices.  They  conauered,  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diflfuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
and  tortures  which  were  their  lot  in  everv  other  part  ol  the  New  World. 
The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  suudued  under  their  protection,  and 
admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
original  subjects.  Tnis  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  ferocify,  and 
resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners, 
to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  considering  the  homaee  paid  to 
any  other  object  than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impi- 
ous, were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols 
of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,*  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  their  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters,! 
that  tlw  conqueror  might  have  the  gloiy  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  sii^lar  than  that  of  religion, 
and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the 
people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into  three  shares. 
One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the 
erection  of  temples,  and  furnishing  what  was  lequiisite  towards  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belor^ed  to  the  Inca,  and  was 
set  apart  as  the  provjsion  made  by  the  community  for  the  support  of 
government.  The  third  and  largest  snare  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals, 
Jiowever,  nor  communities  had  a  right  of  exclusive  property  in  the  portion 
set  apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  a  new  division  was  made  in  proportion  to  tne  rank,  the  number, 
and  exigencies  of  eac'i  family.  All  those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  industry  of  the  community.  The  people  summoned  by  a  proper 
officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  task,^ 
while  soik;s  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour.|  By 
this  singular  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  continu- 
ally inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him, 
and  knew  ^at  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was 
toreajp.  A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  one  great  family,- 
in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  ol 
good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  isind 
man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society 
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established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gehtie  manners  and  mild 
virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state*  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were 
little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  institutbnsofthe  Incaswere  so  framed  as  to  stren^hen 
the  bonds  of  afTection  among  their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in 
their  condition.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  established  in  Peru. 
A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  YatMconas, 
were  held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
diflferent  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamene$  of  Mexico,  they  were 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  peiforming  every  other  work  of 
drudeenr.*  Next  to  them,  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  distinguished  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were 
raised  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejon«»,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trust.t  And 
the  bead  of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high  descent 
and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above  the  OrejoneSfas  these 
were  elevated  above  the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  socie^,  from  the  union  (A  its  members,  as  well  as  from 
the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But 
the  Spaniards,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved  state  of  various 
arts  m  Mexico  several  years  uefore  they  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so 
much  struck  with  what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  describe 
the  appearances  of  ingenui^  there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The 
Peruvians,  nevertheless,  haa  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both'  ii* 
the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the  name  of 
elegant. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity  in  social  life,  was  more 
extensive,  ami  carried  on  with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  were  so  fully  sup- 
plied with  provisions  of  eveiy  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures 
we  meet  with  few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine, 
in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  so  often  involved.  The  quantity 
of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  discretnn  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  public  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
muR'*^  Kven  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt ;  for 
the  jct  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart 

for  ncas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tamboa,  or  public  storehouses,  it 

remuiiMid  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity .|  As  the  extent 
of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  fortb 
to  extraordinary  exertions,  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and 
soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  which 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low 
countiy  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  rain.  In  order  to 
render  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians 
bad  recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  canals,  conducted 
with  much  patience  and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents  that  poured  across 
their  countnr,  they  conveyed  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  to  their  ficlds§  [158]. 
They  enricned  the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea  fowls,  of  which 
they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  thn 
coasts.||  In  describing  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  any  degree 
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remarkable  ;  but  in  the  history  of  tlie  improvident  race  ot  men  in  the  Ncu* 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  singular  proofs  of  industry  and  of  art. 
The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruv  ians.  They  turned 
up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood.*  Nor  was  this  laboui 
deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women,  fiutl 
sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  set  an  example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph 
over  the  earth.t 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious,  likewise,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.    In  the  extensive  plains  which 
stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually  serene,  and  tli« 
climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very  properly  ot  a  fabric  extremely  slight. 
But  in  the  higher  regions,  where  ram  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  seasons 
is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built 
with  bricks  hardened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  ttoor  low 
and  straight.    Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials 
may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were  so  durable  that  many 
of  them  still  subsist  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument 
that  nnight  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other 
American  nations  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    But  it  was  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildiitfs  destined  for  the  residence 
of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
art  and  contrivance.    The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  the  Spanish 
writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while  in  some  measuro 
entire,  mieht  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remain  dianot  vouch  toe  truth  of  their  relations.    These  ruins  of  sacred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  fre- 
quency demonstrate  that  they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who 
must  have  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable improvement.    They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their 
dimensions :  some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remark- 
able for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other  m  the  style  of  architecture.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortress, 
were  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  great  structure  above  half  a 
league  in  circuit.    In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste  in  building 
is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.    As  they  were  tmac- 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build- 
ing to  any  considerable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.    Though  they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly  be  discerned  [169],    The 
apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins, 
were  ill  disposed,  and  afforded  little  accommodation.    There  was  not  a 
single  window  in  any  part  of  (he  building ;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but 
by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  largest  dimensions  must  either  have  been 
perfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.    But  virith  all  these, 
u,id  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  build- 
ing, the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  still  remain  must  be  considered  as 
stupendous  effortsof  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  convey 
to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  useful  works  of  the  Incas. 
The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Qjuito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted 
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stretch  above  tit'teen  liundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  countnr,  ihs  other 
throiM^h  the  plains  on  the  aea  coast.  From  the  language  of  acuniration  in 
which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their  astonishment  when  they  first 
viewed  those  roads,  ana  from  the  more  pompous  description  of  later  writers, 
who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theory  concerning  America,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  militaiy 
ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power;  but  in  a  country 
where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  llama,  which  was  never  used 
for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were 
seldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was 
requisite  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  BAeen  feet  in 
breadth,*  and  in  many  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country,  little  mate 
seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path 
through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous  task.  Eminences 
were  levelled,  and  hullows  filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances,  Tambos,  or  store- 
houses, were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants, 
in  their  pro^ss  through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
load  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  moro  impervious  region,  it 
has  proved  more  aurable  ;  and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  object  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  (}o;ie 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  coui'se  may  still  be  traced.f  Such  was 
the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even  from  this  description,  divested 
of  every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  strikii^  prooi^of  an  extraordinai^  progress  in  im- 
provement and  policy.  To  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  tne  idea  of 
lacilitatira^  communication  with  places  at  a  distance  had  never  occurred. 
To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  men  bad  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a 
regular  object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  all  the  provinces  of  tneir  extensive  empire  by  means  of  those 
roads  which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work 
of  public  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  roads  formed  by 
(he  Incas. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another  improvement  in  Peru 
equally  unknown  over  all  the  rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south 
to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents  which 
roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  oi 
(heir  course,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inunda- 
tion, these  were  not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be  found 
tor  passing  them.  The  Peruvians  from  their  unacquaintance  with  the  use 
of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  could  not  construct  bridgep 
either  of  stone  or  timber.  But  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  suggested 
a  device  which  supplied  that  defect.  Tney  formed  cables  of  great 
strei^th,  by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withs,  or  osiers,  with 
whicn  their  country  abounds ;  six  of  these  cables  they  stretched  across  the 
stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These 
they  bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close  as  t6 
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form  a  compftct  piece  of  net-work,  which  beinr  covered  with  branchetc^ 
traes  and  earth,  tdev  pasted  alone  it  with  tolerable  security  [l«0].  Proper 
penoM  Were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridce,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
to  Risist  passengers.*  In  the  level  countiy,  wbere  the  riven  became  deep 
and  broad  and  still,  the^  are  passed  in  balzeu,  or  floats ;  in  tlie  constnictk)D» 
as  well  as  navigation  oT  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appear!  to 
be  far  soperior  to  that  of  any  people  In  America.  These  had  advanced 
no  further  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians 
ventured  to  raise  a  mast,  and  spread  a  sail,  by  means  of  which  their  bal- 
7.38  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with 
great  celerity.f 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruviana  confined  solely  to  ob* 
jects  of  essential  utility.  They  had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which 
may  be  called  elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  people  of  America.  They  obtainedjgold  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  searchii^  in  the  channels  ot  rivers,  or  wash- 
ing the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
procure  silver,  they  exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion. They  bad  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the 
bowels  of  tne  earth,  and  penetratine  to  the  riches  concealed  there ;  but 
they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  Banks  of  rivers  and  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach. 
In  othf  r  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to  such 
k  depth,  that  the  person  who  wonced  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or 
hand  it  up  in  baskets.1  They  had  discovered  the  art  «.f  smelting  and 
refining  this,  either  by  the  simnle  application  of  fire,  or,  where  the  ore  was 
more  stubborn  or  impregnatea  with  foreign  substances,  by  placii^  it  in 
small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with  which 
they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By  this  simjple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  Peru  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it.§  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  small  degree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as 
the  conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the. former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trin- 
kets were  melted  down,  and  rated  accordii^  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  metal  in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament,  their  ingenuihr  has  been 
highly  celebrated.  Many  specimens  of  those  have  been  dtil  out  of  the 
GvacaSf  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Among  these  are  mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard 
shining  stones  highly  polished ;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms ; 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for  war,  and  others  for 
labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  some  of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree 
by  an  unknown  process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occasions. 
Had  the  use  of  those  tools,  formea  of  copper,  been  general,  the  progress 
of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  such  as  to  emulate  tliat  of 
more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  so  rare,  or  the  opera- 
tion by  which  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that  their  instruments  of  copper 
Were  lew,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  emplo;]fed 
only  in  slighter  works.  But  even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use  of  this  ittt- 
periect  metal,  thuferuvians  were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the 

Biincho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  d70.  B.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  Vef  a,  lib.  lii.  (,  7, 8.  Herrera,  dee.  5.  Ub. 
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Other  people  ot  America  in  various  arts.*  The  same  observatioiif  how* 
ever,  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the 
uts  of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and 
ornaments,  which  are  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  (nm 
some  preserved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  be  admired  on  account 
of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic neatness  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though  the  most 
improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts. 

But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  sug- 

fest  the  idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition  irom  bar- 
arism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a 
city.  Every  where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  iti  detached  habitations, 
dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small  vil- 
lages.! But  until  men  are  brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  such  close  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assume 
the  manners  of  social  life.  In  a  country  of  immense  extent,  with  only  one 
city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neces- 
sary or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slow,  and  carried  on  under 
sucn  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprising  the  Peruvians  should  have 
advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they  did  not  proceed  further. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union,  the  separation  of  pro- 
fessions in  Peru  was  not  so  complete  as  amon^  the  Mexicans.  The  less 
closely  men  associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer 
their  wants.  The  craAs  of  common  and  most  necessary  use  in  life  do  not, 
in  such  a  state^  become  so  complex  or  difficult  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  should  be  trained  to  them  by  any  particular  course  of  education.  All 
the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of^ daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None  but  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or  ornament,  constituted  a  separate 
order  of  men,  or  were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.! 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  followed.  There 
was  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
pire. The  activity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities ; 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  community  settle  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  *  The  citi- 
zen must  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  They,  in  return,  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual 
intercourse  is  established,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
stated  mai^ets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire 
of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from  toe  singular  mode 
of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  was liardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried  on  between  different 
provinces,§  and  the  community  was  less  acquainted  with  that  active  inter- 
course, which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  most  remaricable  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  defect  in  their  character.il  The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  ferocit7, 
though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the 
struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  such  persdlping  fortitude,  that 

*  UUoa,  Voy.  torn.  i.  381,  ite.  Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  fcc.  f  Zarate,  lib.  i.  e.  9.  Herran,  dee.  5. 
lib.  vt  c.  4.  i  AcoMB,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.  Vega,  nb:  v.  c.  0.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  it.  c.  4.  $  Vega, 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.  n  Xcrez,  ISO.    Sancho,  ap.  Kara.  Ui.  373.    Herrera,  dL-c.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3- 
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it  was  with  didicuihr  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  tlieiu.  Peru  was 
subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resistance  ;  and  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors, 
were  lost  through  tbe  timidity  of.  the  people.  Though  the  traditional 
histonr  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  fre- 
fluently  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victonr  and  conquest, 
lew  symptoms  of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  tlie  Spaniards.  The  nifluence,  perhaps,  of 
those  institutions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds 
this  unmanly  soOness ;  perhaps  the  constant  serenity  and  mildness  of  the 
climate  may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps  some 
principles  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us,  was  the  occasion  of  this 
political  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain ; 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  histoi-y  of  any  people  so  little  advanced  in 
refinement,  so  totally  destitute  of  militaiy  enterprise.  This  character  had 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame 
and  depressed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed 
in  lifeless  inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  tlie  political  state  of  Peru,  some 
detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  dis< 
cover  a  considerable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel 
custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  subsisted  among 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  mi^ht  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the  death  of 
Huana'Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  their  monarclis,  above  a  thousand 
vcitims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.^  In  one  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude 
tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  and  other 
vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  hsb  perfectly  raw,  and 
astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  ail 
civilized  people.f 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  which,  on  account  both  uf  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have 
attracted  the  greatest  attention;  her  other  dominions  there  are  far  from 
being  incoasiderable  either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them 
was  reduced  to  subjection  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuqr, 
by  private  adventurers,  '.vba  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either  m 
Hispaniola  or  in  Old  S^  .:o :  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his 
progress,  we  should  discov  -t  the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  perse- 
venng  ardour,  the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity 
for  enduring  and  surmounting  every  thii^  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  con- 
quests. But,  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  their  similarly 
of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatness, 
fertility,  and  opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  tvro  great  monarchies  of 
whose  history  and  institutions  I  have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then 
briefly  describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.  Tbe  J4iri8diction 
of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  several  provinces  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora  that  stretch  along  tbe  east  side  of  the  Vermilitm  Sea,  or  Qulf 
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of  California,  aa  w«U  at  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknowledc* 
the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecesNors.  These  regions,  not 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  some  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  l«8S  dt^ree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  Thev 
extend  through  the  mo«t  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone  :  their  soil 
is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile  :  and  all  their  productions,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  are  most  perfect  in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  arc  watered 
by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  become  subservient  to 
commerce.  Tlie  number  of  Spaniards  settled  m  those  vast  countries  is 
indeed  extremely  small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than 
to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  establish- 
ments in  America  shall  continue  to  increase,  they  may  gradually  spread 
over  those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  take  full  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy  population  of  some 
districts.    Very  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  nave  been  discovered 
in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.    Wherever  these  arc 
opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.    In  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
artisans  of  various  kinds  must  assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  gradually  diffused.    Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in 
different  parts  ot  America,  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.     Populous  villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen 
amidst  uninhabitable  wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  workine  of  mines, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention 
of  an  infant  society  should  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  pro- 
moting useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.    A  recent 
nnd  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  kiMtwii 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  productive  of  great  effects,  merits  attention.    The 
Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  orCinaloa  and  Sonora  had  been  long 
disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.    In  the 
year  1765,  the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent  and  so  de- 
structive, that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  despain  applied  to  the  Marquis 
de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enaoio 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  tlte 
mountains.    But  the  treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  t*  e 
large  sums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war  against  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no  aid.    The  respect  due  to 
his  virtues  accomplished  what  his  official  power  could  not  effect.    Me 
prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.    The  war 
was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities ;  and  after  being  protracted  fov 
three  years,  chiedy  by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  over  moun- 
tains, and  through  denies  which  were  almost  impassable,  it  terminated,  in 
the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of  the  tribes  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  terror  to  the  two  provinces.    In  the  course  of  this  service, 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value  as  was 
astonishing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World.    At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they 
entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of 
only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  CTains  of  such  a  size,  that  some  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a  short  time, 
with  a  few  laljourers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  iu  grains, 
even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which 
appeared  to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield 
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what  wMid  be  equal  in  value  to  a  million  of  peso*.  Belbre  the  end  of 
Ike  year  I77I,  above  two  thousand  peraons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla. 
ander  the  {^vetnment  of  proper  mafntrates,  and  the  inaction  of  several 
ccclesiattics.  As  leveral  other  mines,  not  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of 
CineguHIa,  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Ciiuiloa  [lAI],  it  is 

Crobabte  that  thrse  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces  may  soon 
Bcome  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of 
America. 

The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vermilion  Sea, 
seems  to  have  been  leM  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicara  than  the  provinces 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the  vear*  1636. 
During  a  long  period  h  continued  to  be  so  little  frequented,  that  even  its 
form  was  unknown,  and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island,  not 
as  a  peninnihi  (tA<1.  Thoueh  the  climate  of  this  country,  if  we  may 
judffe  from  its  situation,  must  ue  very  desirable,  the  Spaniards  have  made 
small  proerass  in  peopling  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  laat  century,  the 
.Tesuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province,  and  in 
civilizing  its  mde  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over  it 
as  compTete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paraguayt 
afnd  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to  p>''?''"  ^^ 
natives  oy  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from 
conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and  operations,  they  Seem  studi- 
ously  to  have  depreciated  the  countir,  by  representing  the  climate  as  so 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  as  so  barren,  that  nothing  but 
a  zealous  desire  of  converting  the  natives  could  have  induced  them  to  settle 
tbere.t  Several  public  spirited  chheens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  Califomm  ;  but  in  vain.  At 
lenrth,on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  coiul 
of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  formerly  to  coimde  in  them_  with  implicit  trust,  appointed 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the 
countiT  was  favourable ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast  to  be 
valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promising  apjpearance.| 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable  that,  if  the 
population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
supposed,  California  may.  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  such  a  recruit  of 
inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and  useless 
districts  of  the  Spanish  enipire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  comprehended  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  (o 
nave  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large  provinces, 
stretching  from  the  bay  of  Cainpeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not, 
like  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  richness  of  their  mines ;  but 
they  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  l<^wood 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other 
material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  ana  it  has 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long  period^  no 
'European  nation  intruded  upon  tlie  Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or 
attempted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jamaica  by  the  English,-  it  soon  appeared  that  a  formidable  rival 
Was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  territories.  One  of 
the  fh'st  objects  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  island,  was  the 
great  pront  arising  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility  of  wresting 
!>ome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards.    Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica 
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made  the  firat  attempt  at  Cape  Catocht*,  the  Mxith-eait  promontoir  of 
Yucatan,  and  by  cutting  lagvrotxl  there  carried  on  a  Kainful  traffic.  When 
most  of  the  trees  near  the  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
ihe  island  nf  Trist,  in  the  bay  of  Camneachy,  and  in  later  times  their  prin- 
cipal station  has  been  in  the  bay  of  llonAwu.  TRe  Spaniards,  alanrnid 
at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  nc^tiation.  remonstrances,  and  open 
force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  ohtaining  any  footing  on  that  part  of  the 
American  continent.  But  al'tnr  struggling  against  It  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  dixasters  of  the  last  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a 
reluctant  consent  to  tolei.ite  this  settlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its 
territories.*  The  pain  which  this  humbling  concenion  occanioned  seems 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  little 
consequence,  more  effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence. 
The  logwood  produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  soil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  ^town  on  the  marshy  grounds  where 
the  English  are  settled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  tliis,  and  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty,t  such  vigour 
haH  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood  which  the 
English  bring  to  market  has  sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined  [163]  since  it  obtained  a  legal 
sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that 
event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  possessions  of  considerable 
importance  to  Spain. 

Still  further  cast  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua,  which  likewise  belong  to  the  viceruyalty  of  New  Spain ;  but 
both  nave  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently 
of  such  small  value,  that  (hey  merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  is 
Chili.  The  Incas  had  established  their  dominion  in  some  ot  its  northern 
districts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and  high  spirited 
inhabitants  maintained  their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  ^lured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  con(]uest  of  it  under  Diego 
Almagro;  and  after  his  death  Pedro  de  Valdivia  resumed  the  design. 
Both  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  former  relinquished  the  enterprise 
in  the  manner  which  i  nave  mentioned.l  The  latter,  after  having  given 
many  displays  both  of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off,  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  iiis  command.  Francisco  de 
Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  nis  spirited  conduct  checked  the  natives 
in  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  destruction. 
By  degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  aloi^  tlie  coast  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  Toe  mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the 
Puelcnes,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  ori§|inal  inhabitants,  formidable 
neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  an  almost  perpetual  hostility, 
suspended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a  Spanish 
province,  is  a  narrow  district,  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of 
Atacamas  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is 
the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of 
any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone, 
It  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes,  and  refreshed  from  the  west  by  cooling  sea  breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is 
wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  productions.    The  most  valuable 
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oi'lhnM.com,  wine,  and  oil^  abound  in  Chili  as  ifthej  had  btrn  native  tu 
the  oountry.  All  the  fruili  imported  from  Europe  attained  to  full  maturitj 
there,  'llie  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but  impruve  lu 
this  deliffhtful  region.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of 
Spain.  Its  breecTof  horses  surpasses,  Iwth  in  Iteauty  and  spirit,  the  famous 
Andalusifin  race,  from  which  they  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her 
bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  she  naN  stored  iis  l)owels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  it. 

A  countrr  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings,  we  may  be  apt  to  con* 
elude,  would  early  berome  a  favourite  station  ot  the  Spaniards,  and  must 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.     Instead  of  this, 
a  great  part  of  it  remiiina  unoccupied.    In  all  this  extent  of  country, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  thousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
timet  that  number  of  Negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.    The  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines 
remain  unwrought.    Strange  as  this  neelect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptanoe  mav 
appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.    The  only  intercourse  ot  Spain  witti 
its  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto  Bello.    All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from 
thence  across  the  isthmus.    All  the  r  '^  modities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother  countries  were  conveyed  irom  Panama  to  the  same  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  settled  in  Peru.    These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each  ;  and  in 
both  transactions  the  Chilese  felt  their  own  subordination  ;  and  having  no 
direct  intercourse  with  the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  pro- 
vince for  the  disposal  of  tneir  productions,  as  well  as  tor  the  supply  of 
their  wants.    Under  such  discouragements,  population  could  not  increase, 
and  industry  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.    But  now  that  Spain, 
from  motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereaAer,  has  adopted  a  new  system, 
and  carries  nn  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  by  ships 
which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili 
and  the  mother  country.    The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other  commodities 
of  the  province,  will  oe  exchanged  in  its    wn  harbours  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe.     Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.    It 
may  become  the  granary  of  Pfm,  and  the  other  provinces  alone  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    It  may  supply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  norses,  with 
hemp,  and  many  otner  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe. 
Though  the  new  system  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those 
effbcts  of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed.*    If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with 
any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  population, 
inaustry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapia  progress. 
To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata 
border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
These  regions  of  immense  extent  stretch  in  length  from  north  to  south 
above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and*  in  breadth  more  than  a  thousand.    This 
country,  which  is  larger  than  most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms 
itself  into  two  great  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.    The  ibrmer  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  districts.    But  as  disputes  have 
long  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  its 
boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  oe  soon  finally  ascertained,  either 
amicably  or  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account 
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of  this  northern  divisioni  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  and  in  relatine  it,  I  shall 
be  able,  from  authentic  materials  supplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 

Jive  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  operations  and  views  of  the 
esuitB,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  {xilicy  in  America,  which  has 
drawn  so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  'i  he 
latter  division  of  the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall  at  present  confine  my  observations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the  river  De  la  Plata ; 
and  though  a  succession  of  cruel  disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts 
to  establFsb  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  the 
design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering  mines  in  the  interior  country, 
and  afterwards  by  the  necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settling  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  route  into  their 
rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But  except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made 
no  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  all  ihv  vast  space  which  1  have 
mentioned.  There  are  indeed,  scattered  ovtr  it,  a  few  places  on  which 
they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  ad(t  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics ;  but  they  are  no 
better  than  palt^  villages,  eacn  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
One  circumstance,  however,  which  was  not  originally  foreseen,  has 
contributed  to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  peopled,  of  considerable 
importance.  The  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like  other  parts  of 
America,  forms  one  extensive  open  plain,  almost  without  a  tree.  The  sdi) 
is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  \iy  many  streams  descending  from  the 
Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pasturage,  the 
horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe  have  multiplied 
to  a  degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying  it  with  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  but  to  cany  on  a  commerce  no  less  beneficial,  by  the 
exportation  of  hides  to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great 
advantages.  But  its  commodious  situation  for  carrying  on  contrabani.'  trade 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid 
adhered  to  its  ancient  system,  with  respect  to  its  communication  with 
America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  Jpanish 
navigation,  that  interlopers,  almost  without  any  risk  of  being  either  observed 
or  obstructed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all 
the  eastern  districts  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  extended 
their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  tl-e  Spanish  territories 
with  still  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic, 
however  detrimental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
settlement  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became 
gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  lately  made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  of 
which  shall  be  described  in  the  subsequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  the  islands  excepted, 
of  whose  discovery  and  reduction  I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  aie 
comprehended  under  two  great  divisions ;  the  former  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firuie,  the  provinces  of  which  stretch  along  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in  the  interior  country. 
With  a  short  view  of  these  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  subject  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  the  Spaniard"?  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  nr 
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(lOnaiderable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous, deluged  with  rain  during  a.  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably  un- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  proba* 
bly  have  abandoned  it  altogether,  iT  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue 
by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  one  8ea«  and  that  of 
f^nama  on  the  other.  These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  conununi- 
cation  between  the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  valu- 
able colonies.  In  consequ».r."°  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become  a 
considerable  and  thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  As  the 
intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  will  de-> 
dine,  when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
th^  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  ai)d  Santa  Martha  stretch  to  the  eastward 
of  the  isthmus  of  Danen.  The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
valleys  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain  about  the 
year  1532.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It  produces, 
however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  particu- 
larly emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of 
Carthaj^ena,  the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominkm^ 
of  Spain.  In  a  situation  so  favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to  flourish. 
As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note. 
But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  ^aleons  should 
first  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  com- 
merce of  its  inhabitants  were  so  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change 
in  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  desirable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  there  will  soon  find  or  create  employment  for 
itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  some  new  channel.  Its 
harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities 
from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  convey  these 
into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  still  retain  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  east,  was  first  visited 
by  Alonso  I'e  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  land- 
ing there,  having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village,  built  upon  piles, 
in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  water  which  covered  the  plam, 
were  led  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  discovered 
in  America,  and  the  ol^ects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They 
made  some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success.  The  final 
reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different  from 
those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  tor  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  anobition  of  Charles  V.  oilen  engaged  him  in  operations  of 
such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 

expedients  for 
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By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtainir^  a  new 
loan,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
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hereditaiy  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  witbir  % '  ^d 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  coiintiy,  and  ec!  h  a 
colony  there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  ha'>-..  been 
eipected  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on  maxims  v«!iy 
diferent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encouraee 
such  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  source  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But  unfortunately  they 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  These  adven< 
turers,  impatknt  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station,  whicn  they  soon  discovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of 
planting  a  cdony  m  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  counti^y,  wandered 
from  district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  un< 
feeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated  the  province 
so  completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velseis 
relinquished  a  property  from  vvhicn  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  agents 
left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage.*  When  the  wretched 
remainder  of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took 
possession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of 
their  most  languishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories  on  this  coast ;  but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mer- 
cantile company  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  them  has  been 
vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  their  state  and  pro- 
ductions. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland  country  of  great 
extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about 
the  year  1536,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Que- 
sada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito, 
attacked  it  from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  improvement  than  any  people  in  America  out  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,t  they  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  good  con- 
duct. The  abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quesada  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  that,  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  re- 
markably temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  by  diggii^  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  that  this  gold  is  found;  it  is  mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
face, and  separated  from  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  ope- 
ration is  carried  on  vvholly  by  Negro  slaves ;  for  though  the  chill  subter- 
ranean air  has  been  discovered,  by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they 
are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  Indians. 
As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
ser\'ice,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.  Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a 
profusion  no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  petitas,  or  grains,  which 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.    On  a  rising  ground  nror 
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Pamplona,  single  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand  pesos.*  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with 
him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  ^old,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  sterling.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest 
specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  countir, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable 
amount,  its  towns  are  populous  and  nourishing.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  almost  every  part  of  tne  country  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
and  other  commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magda- 
lene to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  Nevtr  Kii^dom  of  Granada  has  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco ;  but  the  country 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  easti  is  little  known,  and  in? 
perfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 


BOOK  VIII. 

After  tracing  the  pn^ress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  discoveries  and 
conquests  during  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
legions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  dominion.  The  efiFect  of 
their  settlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took  possession,  the 
Diaxims  which  they  adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  progres- 
sive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and  upon  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by  the  Span- 
iards in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  decree 
equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  different  occasions, 
mentioned  the  disastrous  influence  under  which  the  connection  of  the  Ame- 
ricans with  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various  causes 
of  their  rapid  consumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had 
resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perished 
in  the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  con- 
querors were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first 
and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes 
of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and 
industry.  When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a 
fixed  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour  ;  when  tasks  were  imposed 
upon  them  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  enacted  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  tney  possessed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to 
sustain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove  many 
to  end  their  lives  by  violence.    Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed  more,    hi 
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all  those  extensive  regions,  the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wasted  away ; 
in  sone  it  was  totally  extineuished.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and 
martial  people  distinguished  their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  oetter  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field ;  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  Peru,  still  greater  numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of 
attending  the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars, 
worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  canying  their  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores. 

But  neither  the  ra^e  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  wa»  so  destructive  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which 
they  establislwd  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  temporary  ca- 
lamities, fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  pennakient  evil,  woich,  with 
gradual  consumption,  wasted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a 
district  from  which  be  might  expect  an  instantaneous  recompense  for  all 
his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultiva- 
tion, nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  returns.  Instead  of  set- 
tling in  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chose  to 
fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions,  frequent  both  in  New 
Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  the  sjpirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the  natives  be- 
came indispensably  requisite.  They  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
abandon  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the  valleys 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  exor- 
bitant labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the  despondency 
occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed, 
and  of  which  th^  saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less 
industrious  countiymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  pres- 
sure of  those  calamities,  and  melted  awa^  with  almost  equal  rapidity.* 
In  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  tlie  smallpox,  a 
malady  unknown  in  Amenca,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,t  the  num- 
ber ofpeople  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  waft  so  much  reduced,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  incre- 
dible.t 

Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  which,  by  their  cora- 
bined  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without  attending 
to  these,  many  authors,  astonished  at  ttie  suddenness  of  the  desolation,  have 
ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  system  of  policy  no  less  profound  than 
atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  they  had  discovered,  and  foreseeing  the 
impossibility  of  maintainii^  their  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  themselves  in  numMr,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Ame- 
rica, resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  converting  a  great 
part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  (»)ini- 
nion  over  it  [165].  But  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so 
remote,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity  wc 
may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  such  an  execrable 
sclieme.    The  Spanish  monarchs,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such  system  of 
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destruction,  were  unitbrmly  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  their  new 
subie'<4.  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  propagating  tm  Christian  ^ith,  together 
with  the  desire  of  commuiucating  the  knowledge  of  truthi  and  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  to  people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  Boie  than 
ostensible  motives  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries. 
Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  jpurpose,  and  mani- 
fested the  most  tender  concern  to  secure  not  only  relieious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her  crown  [166]. 
Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  Which  I 
have  mentioned,  their  authority  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
ertions, to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the  oppression  of  their  Span- 
ish subjects.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  often 
repeated.  They  were  framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by  bumanitv. 
Auer  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  so  extensive  as  mignt 
have  excited  some  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  domimon 
over  them,  the  spirit  of  their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  set- 
tlements were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solicitude  to  protect 
the  Indians  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  acauisitions  increased  : 
and  from  ardour  to  accomplish  this,  they  enacted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their 
colonies,  and  spread  aJann  and  disaffection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
laws.  Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  little  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  militaiy  discipline  while 
in  service,  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurbdiction  of  civil 
power  in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
twunds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  persevering 
attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  Indians ;  the  colo- 
nists, regardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunity,  con- 
tinued to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The  governors  themselves, 
and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  several  m  whom  were  as  indi- 
gent and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they  presided,  were  too 
apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas  of  the  conquerea  people ;  and,  in- 
stead of  checking,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses.  The  desola- 
tion of  the  New  World  should  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain, 
or  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indigent  and  often  unpnncipled  adven- 
turers, whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  and  firet  planters  of 
America,  who,  by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  uigust,  counter- 
acted the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their 
countiy. 

Witn  still  greater  iqjustice  have  many  authors  represented  the  intolera- 
ting  spirit  of  the  Roman  CathoMc  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating 
the  Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animating 
their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  God.  But  the  first  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the  defence 
of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
conquerors,  who,  describing  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the 
offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of 
nature  had  set  tne  mark  of  servitude.  From  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  in 
protecting  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a 
light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  They  were  ministers  of 
peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Americans  were  indebted  for  eveiy 
iPa:iilation  tendins:  to  mitisate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.    The  clei^y  in  the 
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Spanish  settlements,  regular  as  well  as  secular,  are  still  consideted  by  the 
Indians  as  their  naturalguardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the 
hardships  and  exactions  to  which  they  are  too  oAen  exposed  [I67]. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  a  veiy  consi- 
derable number  of  the  native  race  stilJ  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury  of  the 
Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts  of  their  industry,  still  more 
ruinous.  In  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  pro> 
vinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South  Sea,  the  race 
of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so 
populous  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities  [168].  In  the  three  audiences  into 
which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians ;  a 

Eitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a 
ody  of  people  superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  extensive  countiy  [169]._  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qjuito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  ana  in  many  of  their  settle- 
ments are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill 
most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of 
regular  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  con- 
formity with  the  European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Span- 
iards settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incor- 
fiorate  with  them  have  been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  names, 
mpatient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in 
mountains  and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Cfarthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
desolation  is  more  genciral  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  ana  Peru  of 
which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  though  fatal 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  a  ta  period  when  that  monarchy  was 
capable  of  forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty 
kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  under- 
taking. Its  monarchs,  having  extended  their  prerogatives  far  beyond  tlie 
limits  which  once  circumscribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  subject  to  control,  either  in  concerting  or  in  executing 
their  measures.  In  every  wide-extended  empire,  the  form  of  government 
must  be  simple,  and  the  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resolutions  may 
be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  sufficient 
force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  when  they  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  their  dominiom 
over  the  most  remote  provinces  which  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any 
European  state.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  that,  as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves, 
they  might  issue  the  edicts  recjuisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  the 
new  colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
policy  and  trade  ot  its  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their 
prom«ss  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation.  Whet; 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French  took  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  Uiey  now  occupy,  the  advantiiges  which  these  promised 
to  yield  wore  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  suffered  to 
struggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection  from 
the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  their  monarchs.    Though  they  had  contributen 
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liltle  to  the  discovery,  and  almost  nothing  to  tlie  conquest  of  the  New 
VVorld,  they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  leeislators ;  and  having 
acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly  unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for 
exercising  it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Spanish  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to 
America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been  acouired  there  as  vested  in  the 
crown,  rather  than  in  the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  on  which, 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been 
or  should  be  discovered  were  bestowed  as  a  free  giA  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  They  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  uni- 
versal proprietors  of  the  vast  territories  which  the  arms  of  their  subjects 
conquered  in  the  New  World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  various 
expeditions,  the  governors  who  presided  over  the  different  colonics,  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by 
/heir  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  people  who  com- 
posed infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges  independent  of  the 
sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It 
is  true,  that  when  towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who  governed  them 
by  laws  which  the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states, 
this  feeble  spark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  of 
Spanish  America,  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to 
the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  whatever 
relates  to  public  government,  and  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the  people.  All 
centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  completed,  their 
monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan  of  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions, 
divided  them  into  two  immense  governments,  one  subject  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
former  extended  over  all  the  provinces  belongii^  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  com- 
prehended whatever  she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  man^  inconveniences,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  im- 
prove in  industry  and  population.  The  people  complained  oftheir  sub- 
jection to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so  distant,  or  so  inac- 
cessible, as  almost  excluded  them  from  any  intercourse  with  the  seat  of 
government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  removed 
trom  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill 
directed.  As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  present  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogo^,  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  province  of  Qjjito.*  Those 
viceroys  not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  governments  in  their 
utmost  extent.  Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  aumority  in  every  de- 
partment of  government,  civil,  military,  and  criminal.  They  have  the 
sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  which,  whon 
they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the  successor 
appointed  by  the  king  shall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  govern-^ 
ment  is  suited  to  its  real  digni^  and  power.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  wfth  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household 
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regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command, 
displa^mg  sach  magnificence  us  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  delegated 
aauority.* 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discharge  in  person  the  functions  of  a  supreme 
magistrate  in  every  part  of  their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in 
their  government  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  The 
conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  arc  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
various  orders  and  denominations  ;  some  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by 
the  viceroy,  but  all  sulject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to 
his  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  iustice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  known 
by  the  name  of  Andiencet,  and  formea  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to 
as  many  dislncts  into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  arc 
divided  [170].  The  number  of  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  is  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
station  is  no  less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  per- 
sons of  such  abilities  and  merit  as  render  this  tribunal  extremely  respect- 
able. Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and 
for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set  apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  formidable 
prerogative  of  administering  justfce  to  his  subjects,  and,  in  absolving  or 
condemning,  consults  no  law  but  what  is  de]90sited  in  his  own  breast ; 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to 
magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  established 
forms  ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  seat  of  justice,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from 
the  control  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  power  which 
their  master  does  not  venture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  a  usurpation 
which  must  have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the 
viceroys  have  been  prohibited  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Audience,  or 
from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice,  with  respect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them.f  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which  any  question 
of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Court  oi  Audience,  which  in  those 
instances  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and 
the  people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his  jurisdiction.  But 
as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ;  the 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  the  Courts  of 
Audience  are  remarkable.  Thev  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate ;  but, 
in  the  event  ol  a  direct  collision  Between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing 
remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.^  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  iniorm  against  a  person 
before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  bis  decrees,  is  a 
privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  Courts  of  Audience.  This  is  further 
augmented  by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  with- 
out any  provision  of  a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty ;  and 
the  senior  iudge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy  wbile  the  office  continues  vacant.§    In  matters  which  come  under 
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the  cognizance  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  ^urisdic- 
tKNit  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  con- 
cerning property  of  less  value  than  six  thousand  pesos ;  but  when  the  subject 
in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may 
be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  Council  of  the  Indies.* 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  must  considerable  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity 
and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  domiiiiuie^ 
in  America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  the  year  1611,  and 
brought  into  a  more  perject  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1624.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and 
commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  ol' 
the  members  beftire  they  arc  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Icing.  All  the 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred  in 
this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downward",  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  ser- 
vices, and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  malversations.!  Before  it 
is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from 
America  ;  and  eveij  scheme  of  improving  the  administration,  the  police, 
or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  submitted  to  its  consideration.  From 
the  first  institution  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make 
such  additions  from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  country,  wlierc 
so  many  circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the 
latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wise  regulations  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable  tribunal.f 

As  the  king  is  suppoi^ed  to  be  always  present  in  his  Council  of  the 
Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  Another 
tribunal  has  been  instituted  in  order  to  regulate  such  coiumercial  affair.'', 
as  rec^uired  the  immediate  and  personal  inspection  of  those  appointed  to 
superintend  them.  This  is  called  Cktsa  de  la  Contratacion,  or  the  houso 
of  trade,  and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  commerce  with 
the  New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates;  what  commodities  should  be  exported 
thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  return.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight  and 
burden  of  the  ships,  their  equipmeiii  and  destination.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city, it  judges  with  respect  to  every  question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal, 
arisuig  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America  ;  and  in 
both  these  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any 
court  but  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.§ 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  government  which  Spain  has 
established  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  suI)or- 
dinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  pofice  of  the 
country ;  to  describe  their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  effect  of  their  operations ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than 
minnte  and  uninteresting. 

The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure  the  productions 
of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.    They  took  possession  of  Anicrica  by  right 
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of  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of  the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settle- 
inents,  but  aware  of  the  dilliculty  in  establishing  their  dominions  or«r 
regiora  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  manv  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke, 
th^  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  strangers ;  tney  even  shunned  their  insiJection, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  This  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary, 
augmentea  as  their  possessions  in  America  extended,  ana  the  value  of  them 
came  to  be  more  fully  unilerstuud.  In  consequence  of  it,  n  system  of 
colonising  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  similar 
amoii^  mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth 
colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they 
multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occupied ;  or  they  were 
military  detachments,  stationed  as  garrisons  in  a  conquered  province.  The 
colonics  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of  norttiern  barbarians 
which  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  The 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  cutinection  with 
the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,  and  they  became  independent  states. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 
In  their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  inonarchs  took  what' was  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so 
remote,  by  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  inferior  policy  and  administration, 
under  distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  disjoined  them  from 
the  mother  country.  By  retaining  in  their  own  Itniids  the  rights  of  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of 
nominating  the  persons  who  filled  every  department  of  executive  govern- 
ment, civil  or  military,  they  secured  their  dependence  upon  the  parent 
state.  Happily  for  Spain,  the  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such  as  ren- 
dered it  possiole  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into  practice.  Almost  all  the 
countries  whi<'h  she  had  discovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics. 
The  productions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  ^lobe  are  different  from  those 
of  Europe,  even  in  its  most  southern  provinces.  I'he  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry  of  such  as  settle  there 
into  new  channels.  When  the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  their 
dominions  in  An)erica,  the  precious  metals  which  they  yielded  were  the 
only  object  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  tncir  efforts  began 
to  take  a  better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost  wholly  in 
rearing  such  peculiar  productions  of  the  climate  as,  from  their  rarity  or 
value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  ,  Allured  by  vast 
prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  their  industry  on 
what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it 
impossible  to  correct  this  eiTor,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
efforts  in  industry  which  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  countiy, 
the  establishment  of  severafspecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture 
of  the  vine  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colonies  [171],  under 
severe  penalties.*  They  must  trust  entirely  to  the  mother  country  for  the 
objects  of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  instru- 
ments of  laoour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  consume,  were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  flourishing  manufactures,  couid  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  oftheir  mines  and 
plantations  was  given  in  exchange  for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonies 
received,  as  wellas  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms 
No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  com- 
modities of  America  to  Europe.    Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one 
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colony  with  anotlier  was  either  absolutely  proliibiled,  or  limited  bjr  minj 
jciiiuui  restrictions.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  orSpaio ; 
ail  that  it  coiwumes  must  issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  iti 
c«>lonic9  without  expn>8s  permission ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  intion  is 
received  into  their  h.irtMura ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiscation  of 
moveables,  are  denounced  against  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade 
>vitli  them.*  Thus  tlie  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage  ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in 
)>olicy  of  which  Spain  set  the  first  example  to  European  nations,  the 
supremacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  monarcbs  seem  to 
have  attended  in  forming  their  new  settlements  In  America.  But  tbcy 
could  not  plant  with  the  same  rapidity  that  tlioy  had  destroyed ;  and  from 
manv  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been  extremely  slow  in  filling 
up  the  immense  void  which  their  devastations  hnd  nrcnsioned.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  be^aii  to  abate,  tlie  Spaniards  opened 
their  eves  to  dangers  and  distresses  which  at  first  they  did  not  perceive, 
or  had  despised.  The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  oC 
infant  colonies  have  to  stniggle,  thedise.xses  of  unwholesome  climates  fatal 
to  the  constitution  of  Europeans;  the  ditficulty  of  bringing  a  countiy 
covered  with  forests  into  culture  ;  the  want  of  hands  necessary  for  labour 
ill  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  unlras  where 
the  accicfental  discoveiy  of  mines  enriched  .1  few  fortunate  adventurers, 
were  evils  universally  telt  and  magnified.  Discoiiraijrd  by  the  view  of 
these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  al'ter 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  numlnir  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  pro- 
vinces is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  [l72l. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  the  regulations  estaolisued  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population. 
In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new  settlement, 
property  in  land  ought  to  ue  divided  into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation 
of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy.f  But  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regarfl  to  this  fundamental 
niaxiin  of  policy  ;  and,  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to 
gjratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of 
grreat  extent,  and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  convertiiig  a  part  of  these  into  Majforasgos,  a  species  of  fief, 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence^  which  can 
iieitlier  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed  property 
under  this  r^id  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends 
from  father  to  son  uniinp»t>*/ed,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprietor 
or  to  the  community.  In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  reduction 
of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occupied 
by  some  of  the  conquerors.§  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were  simi- 
lar ;  for,  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  acc|uired  was  ori- 
i2;inally  estimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon 
ihem,  America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only  districts  of 
p;reat  extent  could  afford  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  be  employed 
in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious 
I'fi'ects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  property  in 
the  Spanish  settlements  are  felt  through  every  department  of  industry,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  pn^ress  in  population  so  much 
slower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  better  constituted  colonics  [l73j. 
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To  tliU  we  may  add,  that  tlie  N<ipport  of  lliR  *normnu«i  and  (■X|M'ii»ii\c 
i'aliric  of  th«ir  ccclosiastiol  p>«tubli$liincnt  has  licen  a  hunlnnon  thr  Span 
iih  colonies,  which  huM  gn'^tiv  retarded  (be  profrroM  of  {Kipulatinn  and 
industry.  The  payment  of  titnt-s  i<<  a  heavy  tax  on  industry :  and  if  the 
I'xaction  of  them  t)c  not  regulated  and  circuinscrihed  hy  the  wisiioinof  llio 
t'ivil  magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruiimui.  But,  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Span- 
ish legislators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once 
impo>)ed  on  their  infant  colonics  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degi^c 
oppressive  to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  early  as  the 
year  1601,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  coioni'  *  k  <s  ( njoined,  antl  the 
mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Kvery  articli'  ot  fn  Mia.y  necessity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  miis»  11.1*  1  '  h<  '"rned,  is  subjected 
to  that  grievous  exaction.*  Nor  were  •"  ae"  wi.  .he  clergy  confined 
to  articles  of  simple  and  easy  cultuie.  Us  nioru  artih'  iai  and  operose  pro- 
ductions, such  as  sugar,  indigo,  >iiii  ccH:i.inc  .  vere  soon  declared  to  l)c 
tithcable  ;t  and  thus  the  i  ulu«t»-  •  1  the  nlan.f"  was  taxed  in  every  stage 
of  its  pn)gress,  from  its  ruH  '  i  -  >  to  its  hii^hist  improvement.  To  the 
Aveight  ot  this  legal  iriM^osition,  Jie  bigotry  01  the  American  Spaniards  has 
made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  th.  ir  lond  delight  in  the  external 
pomp  and  parade  <>t  religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  denomination,  they  have  bestowed  profuse  donatives  0n 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprotitably  wasted  a  large  prooortion 
of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  ana  given  vigour  to  productive 
labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  America,  which  the  Span- 
iards have  occupied,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and  filled  the 
colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  oi^  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Span- 
iards who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chapetones, 
arc  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish court  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all 
departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  in 
oraer  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  must 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old  Christians,  untainted 
with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced  by 
any  censure  of  the  Inquisition.|  In  such  pure  hands  power  is  deemed  to 
be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  every  function,  from  the  viceroyalty  down- 
wards, IS  committed  to  them  alone.  Every  person,  who,  by  nis  birth  or 
residence  in  America,  may  be  suspected  of  any  attachment  or  interest 
adverse  to  the  mother  country,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such  a  degree, 
as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autnori- 
ty  [17 »].  By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  'he  Chapetones 
arc  .'  •''f'  '» such  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  loot  down  with  dis- 
dain Oil     '•  ;.   other  order  of  men. 

TIk"  cu,  i,\,'>  and  stai  "  lie  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Europeans  sel- 
tlt 'i  •■,  Tineixa,  the  secoiiu  class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have 
enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly  less  conside^ 
able  than  those  which  they  derived  from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 
Though  some  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended  irom  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World  ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their  |>edigree  to  the  noblest 
families  in  Spain  ;  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes  ;  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  sultiy  climate,  by  the  ripviur  of  a  jealous 
government,  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  (listinctH>n  to  which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  <«(>  cniirely  broken, 
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that  •  freal  part  of  them  waste  liti;  in  liiYimoui»iih^fl^iiccK,  iiiin^^li-d  with 
aij  illiberal  Rupiintition  !*till  nwrc  drhasiiiir. 

LaHI|ijirl  and  unenterprising,  \\w  operittKiiw  *M  *\\  ;tctive  extended  com* 
fnerce  would  Imj  to  them  ">>  (•uiii>H;r.sotne  -Mud  (:t)>f>rewii>(s  that  in  almu«t 
>  TJ  p«rt  wf  Amirira  th»\  decliije  riiKiijjwig;  m  il.  The  interior  tratiicot' 
c>v«!iy  cdony)  as  well  as  any  Ir.ido  which  w  i>rnnittiMl  with  the  ntifrhlmiir- 
ioK  proTinces,  and  '"'th  Spain  itself,  i^  carrir«l  on  »  hiellj^  by  llic  ('haiic- 
(ones  ;*  who,  as  the  rei.nmponse  of  thrir  industry,  .iin  iss  imim-nse  wealth, 
while  the  ('n«niee,  sunk  in  sioth«  are  satiolied  with  (h<  «(\%nuc8  uf  thvir 
paternal  P•tate^. 

From  this  stated  romnetitioi)  for  power  and  we  titli  I  een  those  two 
orders  of  citizens,  ,«nii  tn«  v:r  lous  pissions  cxcitrd  I  y  \  Isiiip  so  inter- 
estiiii?,  their  hatred  is  violiiu  and  implacabli".     On     ^i  i\  i>  "      \mp- 

toms  of  this  avei-sion  bre.'ik  out,  ."ind  the  coniMKiii  n.j    U.'i.'  n.  .each 

i)cstows  on  the  other  :ir*  is  rnntcinptuous  aOluMt' which  t1«  iron,  he 
most  deep-rooted  natioimf  antip.ithy.f  Ther<»url  of  S^aii,  f\\>i  <  "  linc- 
ment  of  distrustful  pt»h<y,  chtMishes  those  scenis  of  disr-  i,  hp  Mcnts 
this  mutual  jealousy,  which  not  only  prevnit"  Hu>  tw  most  ,  werful 
classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  N«vv  World  from  cor  iiining  ,  insttb.  parent 
state,  but  prompts  each,  wrth  tii'*  most  vigilant  />  tl,  tooW  ♦*  'N»  <tioas 
and  to  counteract  the  sti'viiies  oi  the  otiier. 

The  third  chss  of  inh  inlant!*  in  the  Spanish  colonits  »«  v.       ^ce, 

the  oflsprinj?  either  of  a  P.nii)|)cain  and  a  Negn*,  or  ot  a  '  and 

Indian,  the  former  callet'    Mulattoei,  ihu  hUvr  .Mertizns.     .  i'     i 

.Spain,  solicitous  to  inco\   orate  its  new  vassals  with  its  ai  ts, 

early  encouraged  the  Span,  trda  settled  in  America  to  niarr%  \\\\    ■.  of 

that  country,  several  alfianr- s  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  tl(  nt  (  ijo- 

nies.J    But  it  has  been  rnor  uwing  to  licentious  indulgence,  i  >  ci  ii\- 

pliancc  with  this  imunction  i  their  sovereigns,  that  this  mixci  •  d  lias 
multiplied  sogreatfy  as  to  co  ^titute  a  considerahlr  part  of  the  mlation 
in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stapes  of  descrnt  i^  -  niwe, 
•ind  the  gradual  variations  of  s  lade  until  the  Afric  m  black  or  a^^x 

colour  of  America  brighten  ini  >  a  European  conij  lexion,  are  'teJy 

marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  e.ich  distinguished  by  a  pccul.       lame. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second   _-«'nnrations  are  consiciered  and  tr*     'vl  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes ;  but  n  the  third  descent,  the  charactci  •»      hue 
of  the  former  disappears;  and  i:    the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  \-.--     r  is 
so  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  tio  longer  be  distinguished  from  hi.    !<  - 
ans,  and  become  entitled  to  all  their  nrivileges.§     It  is  chiefly  l>\ 
mixed  race,  whose  frame  is  rem  'kably  robust  and  hardy,  that  the  , ,, 
chanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  S;  mish  .settlements,  and  other  active  liiin 
lions  in  society  are  discharged,  wh^h  the  two  higher  classes  of  citizens, 
from  pride,  or  from  indolenc  ,  disti  in  to  exercise.l 

The  Negroes  hold  the  fourth  raniv  among  the  inhabit.nntsof  the  Spanish 
colonies.  I'he  introduction  i>f  tha:  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species 
into  America,  together  with  their  >trviccs  and  sufferings  there,  shall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place  ;  he  '-  they  are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  situ  lion  under  tlie  Spanish  domuiion.  In 
several  of  their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  Ne^^roes  are  mostly 
employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  of 
luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity 
and  pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance 
are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters,  whose  manners  they 
imitate,  and  whose  passions  they  imbine.lT    Elevated  by  this  distinction, 

*  Vny.  do  Ullon,  i.  27.  251.      Vny.  de  Frrzier,  227.  t  f".'>«'''s  Su'vyi  1>- ".      Froiler,22e. 
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they  have  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat 
ihein  with  such  iasolence  and  scorn,  tliat  tiic  antipathy  between  the  two 
jaces  has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Pern,  where  Negroes  seem  to  be 
iTiore  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field  work  as  well  as  domestic  ser- 
vice, they  maintain  their  asienuant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  equal  violence.  The  laws  have  indus- 
triously fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by  most 
rigorous  injunctions,  hive  endeavoured  to  prevent  e^eiT  intercourse  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
poRcv,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  that  circumstance  in  population 
^vhicn  is  the  weakness  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as 
associates  and  defenders,  those  very  persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of 
jealousy  and  terror.* 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  coun- 
try which  belonged  to  their  ancestors.  I  have  already  traced  the  progress 
i)t  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that 
people  ;  and  have  mentioned  the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regu- 
latioas,  concerning  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought 
down  the  history  of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired 
during  two  centuries  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of  the 
present  condition  ot  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  which  have  been  so 
often  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World, 
who  considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service  they  had  acquired 
a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the 
Indians  nave  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects. When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just  that  they  should 
contribute  towards  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had 
adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquaintt'd  with  regular  indus- 
try, and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  from 
them.  With  tnis  view,  an  annual  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  male,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  services,  which  they  might  be  required  to  perform,  was 
ascertained  with  precision.  This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces : 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is 
nearly  four  shillings  a  head  ;  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  lowt  [l75l.  The 
right  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  eveiy  indian  is 
either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to 
whom  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda.  In  the  former  case,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  first 
took  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among 
its  conauerors,  or  those  who  first  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion 
reserveu  for  the  crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two  lives 
only,t  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  either 
to  dinuse  his  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 
revenue  by  valuable  annexations  1 176J.  Of  these,  the  latter  has  been 
frequently  chosen  ;  the  number  of  Indians  now  depending  immediately  on 

•  Recopll.  lib.  vil.  tit.  V.  I.  7.     Horrorn,  dec.  R.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.     Treiiir,  244.  t  Rprcpil.  lih 

vi.  tU.  V.  I.  43.    Hokluyl,  vol.  iii.  p. -liil  *  Ri^ropil.  lib  vi.  tit.  viii.  I,4«.    Sol™-/,  lic  Iml.  .I:im 
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the  crown  is  much  greater  than  in  the  first  stage  alter  the  contiucst,  and 
Ibis  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  accrues  cither  to  the 
crown,  or  to  the  holder  of  the  encomienda,  according  to  the  same  rule  ob- 
served in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  however,  which  can 
now  bo  legaiiy  exacted,  are  very  different  from  the  tasks  originally  im- 
posed upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  Ihey  must  perfonn 
IS  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
stated  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branrhe.'^. 
They  are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  which 
society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  consequence  of  the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 
maize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption  ;  in  tending  cattle  ;  in 
erecting  edifices  of  public  utility;  in  building  bridges ;  and  informing  high 
roads  ;*  but  they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  olives, 
and  sugar-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation  which  has  for  its  object  the 
gratification  of  luxury  or  commercial  profit.!  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  ex- 
tracting ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive 
processes,  no  less  unwholesome  thanoperose  [177]. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the  same,  and  is  undti 
i-egulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  divisions,  termed 
Mitas,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the 
number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  district.|  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is 
fixed  at  four  in  the  hutidrea.§  During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians 
as  are  employed  in  agfriculture  continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  t^'^^]. 
But  in  Peru,  each  mita,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
six  months  ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  receives 
less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.|| 
No  Indian,  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is 
included  in  the  mita,  or  division  employed  working  it  ;1i  nor  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  low  countiy  exposed  now  to  certain  destmction,  as  they 
■were  at  first  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
minerals  abound**  [179]. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates  ;  but  in  their  own  villages  they  are  governed 
by  caziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys.  These  regulate  the  petty  affairs 
of  the  people  under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  justice  transmitted  to 
them  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdiction, 
lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  atfords  some  consolation  ;  aiid  so  little  formi- 
dable is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  ol'ten  allow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  right.tt  For  the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to 
oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  district  with 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies, 
'  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians  ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts 
of  justice  ;  and,  by  the  interposition  of  nis  authority,  to  set  bounJs  to  tlio 
encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.JJ  A  certain  portion  of 
the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the 

•  Recop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  1. 19.     Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure,  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  7.  9.  t  Kocop.  lib.  vi.  tit. 

xiii.1.8.  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  No.  41,  itc.  j  Recop.  lib.  vi.Ut.  xii.  I.  21.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  I.  82. 
II  niliia  Enlietcn.  265,  266.  IT  Uecop.  lib.  vl.  tit.  xii.  1. 3.         **  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  I.  29,  tit.  i. 

1. 13.  tt  Solorz.  de  Jure  lud.  lib.  i.  r.  20.  Rccopll.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vii.  -*r  Snlorz.  lib.  I.  c,  17.  p. 
301.    Fecop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
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caziqnes  and  protectors ;  another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.*  Another  part  seems 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  beneHt  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  is  applied 
for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  j)articular 
district  is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity .t  Besides  this, 
provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  founded  in 
every  new  settlement  for  the  reception  of  Indians.}  Such  hospitals  have 
accordingly  been  erected,  both  ior  the  indie;ent  and  infirm,  m  Lima,  in 
Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  tenderness 
and  humanity .§ 

Such  are  tne  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence  and  policy  by  which 
the  Indians  are  now  govei-ned  in  the  provinces  belotiging  to  Spain.  In 
those  regulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
cruel  system  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been  charged  with  adopt- 
ing ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  give  them  a 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must  allow,  that 
the  attention  with  which  they  regulate  and  recompense  that  labour  is  pro- 
vident and  sagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed, 
or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern,  for  the  preservation, 
llie  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  latter  regulations, 
like  the  more  early  edic(s  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  have  tco 
ollten  proved  ineffectual  remedies  against  the  evils  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent.  In  every  as:e,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the 
same  effects  must  follow.  Trom  the  immense  distance  between  the  power 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  superior,  too  remote  to  observe  with  accuracy  or  to  punish 
yvith  despatch,  must  insensibly  abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
injunctions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer,  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the 
magistrates  who  ought  to  have  protected  them ;  unreasonable  tasks  are 
imposed ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  and  they  groan  under  many  oi  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  are 
the  lot  of  a  dependent  people  [180].  From  some  information  on  which  I 
can  defend,  such  oppression  abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  to  the  accounts  even  ot  those  authors 
who  are  most  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  suffering's  of  the  Indians,  they,  in 
several  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease  but  affluence  ;  they  possess  large 
farms ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks ;  and,  by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  acquired  of  Eurojiean  arts  and  industry,  are  sup- 
plied not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life.H 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  state  ot  the  various  orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to 
take  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  America. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly-discovered  countries,ir  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives. 
Soon  after  Julius  11.  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there.** 

♦  Kecop.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1. 30.  Ut.  xvi.  I.  13—15.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  lit.  iv.  I.  n.  }  Ibid.  lib.  i.  lit. 
iv.  1.  I,*c.  «  Voy.de  111103,1.439.50!).  Churcliill,  iv.  4%.  |1  fiasc'aSutvey,  p.  85  90.  104, 
119,  &c.  ir  Bulla  Alex. VI.  A.0. 1501,  ap.  Solorz.  dfiJiire  !(id.  ii.  p.  4!t8.  *♦  Biilln.Iiilii  II. 
h  JiOS,  ap.  Solorz.  dr  Jiiro  Inrt.  Ii.  HW 
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But  these  Pontiffs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded, 
bestowed  these  donations  with  an  inconsiderate  liberality,  which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  of 
those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the 
American  church.  In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested. 
Their  nomination  of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authority  of  every 
species  centres  in  the  crown.  There  no  collision  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  Jurisdiction.  The  King  is  the  only  superior,  his 
name  alone  is  heard  of;  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are 
they  of  any  force  there  until  they  have  been  previously  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ;*  and  if'^any  bull  should 
be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaining 
that  approbation,  ecclesiastics  are  recjuired  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies.t  To  this  limitation  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
equally  singular,  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was 
devised,  or  the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  succes- 
sors have  studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force,!  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned  in  her  Ame- 
rican dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the  same  form  as  in  Spain, 
with  its  full  train  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  denomination 
of  Curas,  Doetnneros,  and  Missioneros.  The  first  are  parish  priests  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second 
have  the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  g;ovemment,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  arc 
employed  in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes  which  disdain 
submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaccessible  regions 
to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the 
ecclesiastics  of^  all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost 
pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent, 
;md  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  is  such  as  exceeds  the  conception  o?  a  European.§ 
An  ecclesiastical  establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive  is  unfavourable, 
as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  tne  progress  of  rising  colonies  ;  but  in 
countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted  with  parade 
that  religion  must  assume  it  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  pro- 
pensity to  ostentation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  fatal.  In  every  new  settlement,  the  first  object  should  be  to 
u  icourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  number  and  strength  of  the  community.  During  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is 
))rocured  with  facility,  mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most 
preposterous  policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  shut  up,  unaer  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of^  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  prospect 
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of  that  listless  ease  which  in  sultry  climates  is  deemed  supreme  felicity, 
numbers  crowded  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition,  and  are 
lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into 
the  monasteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evij  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  withdrawn  from 
civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the 
extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  expressly  prohibited  any  person  in  their 
colonies  from  taking  the  monastic  vows.*  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
on  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  spreading  of  a 
spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  check  it.t  But  tne  Spaniards  in  America,  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal  j  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill  judged  bounty,  religious 
houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to 
society  [181]. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only  the  number  but  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great,  the  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an 
object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  secular 
cleigy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  persons  long  accus- 
tomed, by  their  education,  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic 
life  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike  into 
new  paths  than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom 
the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such  as,  from  merit  or  rank 
in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
the  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  still  less  distinguished  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain  forliterary  accomplishments  of  any  species;  and  though, 
by  the  ample  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  American  church, 
many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  ease  and  independence  which  are  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  durirej 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such 
UfvC'ful  information,  or  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  those  which  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars. 
On  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  and,  with  a  becoming  alacrity,  thejr  immediately  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  any 
province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  began  to 
assume  some  form,  the  Popes  permitted  the  missionaries  of  the  four  mendi- 
cant orders,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges 
in  America,  to  perform  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  being  subject  to  his  censures.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  new  objects  of  am- 
bition, presented  themselves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient 
under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary  of  its  insipid  uniformity,  and 
i'atigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  frivolous  functions,  offer  their 
service  with  eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty 
and  distinction.  Nor  do  they  pursue  distinction  without  success.  The 
highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
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tne  monastic  orders  that  the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of 
:icience  which  is  cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  only^ 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  from  whom  we  have  received  any  accounts  cither  of 
the  civil  or  natural  history  of  the  various  provmces  in  America.  Some  of 
them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstition  of  their  profes- 
sion, have  published  books  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abilities. 
The  natural  and  moral  history  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta, 
contains  more  accurate  observations,  perhaps,  and  more  sound  science,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  remote  countries  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which  America  is  indebted 
for  some  instructers  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  consider  a 
mission  to  America  as  a  release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There 
they  soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge  |  and  far  removed,  by  their  situa- 
tion, from  the  iaspection  of  their  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their 
character,  from  tne  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,*  they  are  hardly  sub- 
jected to  any  control.  According  to  the  testimony  of'^the  most  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  profession,  but  regardless  of 
that  external  decorum  and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  pre- 
serve a  semblance  of  worth  wnere  the  reality  is  warting.  Secure  of  im- 
punity, some  regulars,  in  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly 
in  commerce,  and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing  wealth,  that  they 
become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  licen- 
tiousness [182J. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  enomiities  so  mani- 
fest and  so  offensive.  Several  persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than 
discernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and 
should  no  longer  oe  permitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Some  public-spirited  magistrates,  from  conviction  of  its  being 
necessary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  discovered  the  per- 
nicious effects,  openly  countenanced  the  secular  clei^  in  their  attempts 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  The  prince  D'Esquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru 
under  Philip  III.,  took  measures  so  decisive  and  effectual  for  circumscribing 
(he  regulars  within  their  proper  sphere  as  struck  them  with  general  con- 
sternation [183],  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  alarmed 
the  superstitious,  by  representing  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  inno- 
vations fatal  to  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue  in 
order  to  gain  persons  in  power ;  and  seconded  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted 
prince  and  a  weak  ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated.  The 
abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to  increase,  and  the  corruption  of 
monks,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any 
superior,  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as  the  veneration  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  the  onlv 
effectual  remedy,  by  issuing  an  edict  [June  23,  1757],  prohibiting  regulars 
of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parish  with  the  cure 
of  souls  ;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incumbents, 
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none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesans,  shall 
be  presented  to  vacant  benefices.*  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  steadiness  in  any  decree  proportional  to  the  vrisdom  with  which 
it  is  framed,  a  very  considerabfe  reformation  may  take  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  clergy  may  gradually 
become  a  respectable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics, 
even  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary  ;  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  hign  estimation,  and  pos- 
;<ess  such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlements. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  America  may  possess, 
the  success  of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might  have  been 
expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  first  missionaries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  proselytes, 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  Christian  church  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before  they  themselves 
had  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty. 
Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theology,  between  that  degree 
of  assent  which  is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction  of 
duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  these  are  imperfect, 
they  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
religion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body  of  people  overawed 
by  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
cliiefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
instantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single 
clergyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not 
desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his 
hands.t  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  atter  the  reduction  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four 
millions. J  Prostslytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were 
neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed  they 
had  given  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  recjuired 
to  relinquish,  retained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  full 
force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrine  and  rites  with  that  slender 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  These  sentiments 
the  new  converts  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  who^e  minds  they 
hav"  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  industry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indians, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  celebrate  their 
idolatrous  rites,§ 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tiinity  among  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings 
are  so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach  so  little  beyond  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  ot  forming 
abstract  ideas,  and  po^^ess  not  language  to  express  them.  To  such  men  the 
sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  be,  in  a  great  measure. 
incomprehensible.    The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Fopisli 
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worship  catch  the  ejye,  please  and  interest  them  ;  but  when  their  instructers 
attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith  with  which  those  external  obserrances 
are  connectea,  though  the  Indians  may  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indifiference  is  still  greater  than  their 
incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the 
objects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  wnat  is  past,  or 
take  thought  fur  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of 
religion  make  much  impression  upon  them  ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  tnem  with 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Astonished  equally  at 
their  slowness  of  comprehension,  and  at  their  insensibilitv,  some  of  the 
early  missionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  so  brutisn  as  to  be  inca- 

Eable  of  understanding  the  first  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at 
lima  decreed,  that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.*  Though  Paul  III.,  by  his 
famous  bull  issued  in  the  year  1637,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ;t  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imper- 
ll'ct  are  their  attainments  in  knowledge  that  very  few  possess  such  a  portion 
of  spiritual  discernment  as  to  be  deemed  wortny  of  being  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion.j  From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  relig^ion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  established  the  inquisi- 
tion in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal,§  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection 
of  their  diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious  ;  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught 
the  learned  languages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
academic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  suspected, 
that  few  Indians  are  cither  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious 
orderll  [184]. 

From  this  brief  survey  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  state 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  productions  with  which  they  supply 
and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  thern,  come  next  in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent  as  bore  a  due 
proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her  colonisii^  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when, 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  coun- 
tries larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was  so  obvious, 
as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  did 
not  form  compact  settlements,  where  industry,  circumscribed  within  proper 
limits,  both  in  its  views  and  operations,  is  conducted  with  that  sober  per- 
severing spirit  which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  possession  to  a 
proper  use,  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Spaniards,  seduced  by  the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  possessions  in  America  into  governments  of  great  extent.  As 
their  number  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immense 
provinces  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  atten- 
tion to  a  few  objects  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  sudaen  and  exorbitant 
gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industry, 
which  lead  more  slowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increase 
of  national  strength. 
Of  all  the  metliods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  searching 
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for  the  precious  metals  is  one  of  the  moat  inviting  to  men  who  are  either 
unaccustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enter- 
prising and  rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurrea  to  the  adventurere  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure  them 
to  settle,  oy  the  prospect  of  their  affording  gold  and  silver,  were  totally 
neglected.  Those  in  which  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  san- 
gume  expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned.  Even  the  value  of 
me  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their 
attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  deserted  by  many 
of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  possessors.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
among  the  natives,  who  searched  for  them  with  little  industi^r  and  less 
skill,  promised  an  unexhausted  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent 
and  persevering  efforts. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches  was  kept  up  by 
hope  rather  th.tn  success.  At  length,  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Poldsi  in 
Peru  were  accidentally  dlscovereain  the  year  1545*  by  an  Indian,  as  he 
was  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  llama  which  had  strayed 
from  his  flock.  Soon  after,  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spain,  little 
inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time  successive 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so 
numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in  the 
provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become 
the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  )nto  a  system  no 
less  complicated  than  interesting.  To  describe  the  nature  of  the  various 
ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to 
explain  the  several  processes  !)y  which  the  metals  are  separated  from  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 
attractive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher  or 
chymist,  rather  than  of  the  nislorian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  mountains  of  the  New  World 

f)oured  forth  their  treasures  astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed 
litherto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  more 
scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According 
to  pnnciples  of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  lour  millions  sterling  annually,  reokoning  from 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  the  present  time. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers  con- 
tend, that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it  in  consideration  of  treasurn 
which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  intu 
Spain  without  paying  duty  to  the  King.  By  this  account,  Spain  has  drawn 
from  the  New  World  a  supply  of  wealth  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  sterlingy  [IGS]. 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quantity  of  treasure,  are 
not  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  or  of  the  public.  In  order  to 
encourage  private  adventurers,  the  person  who  discovers  and  works  a  new 
vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
covery before  the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  1= 
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measured  off,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the 
obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying 
the  custotncTr  duty  to  the  King  for  what  it  shall  produce.  Invited  by  ;he 
facility  with  which  such  grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some 
stiiking  examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure,  not  onl^  the  sanguine 
and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident,  enter  upon  it  with  astonisliirtf 
ardour.  With  vast  objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  ana 
expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores,  and  g^ive 
up  the  wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  eveiy  other 
occupation  insipid  and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitchmg,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  tlie 
mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its  in- 
fluence the  cautious  become  enterprising,  and  the  covetous  profuse,  Pow 
erful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arts  of  an 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  searchers.  These  are 
commonly  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some 
skill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  manner  and  confident 
pnttensions  peculiar  to  projectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous. 
By  plausif^le  descriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they  have  discovered 
oi  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ;  by  producing^,  when  requisite,  specimens 
of  promising  ore ;  by  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assurance,  that  success  is 
certain,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  triflinj^,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade. 
An  association  is  formed ;  a  small  sum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner ;  the 
mine  is  opened  ;  the  searcher  is  intrusted  with  the  sole  direction  of  every 
operation :  unforeseen  difficulties  occur ;  new  demands  of  money  are  made  ; 
but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappointments  and  delays,  hope  is  never  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  observed, 
that  if  any  person  once  enters  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
return ;  his  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit ; 
visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks, 
and  speaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.* 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  impro\  enients  in  ngriculture  and  commerce 
as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the 
power  and  Ingenuity  of  the  legislator  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
much  ardour  in  restraining  its  sulyects  from  such  pernicious  industry,  as  is 
now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  it.  "  Projects  of  mining,"  says  a 
good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  "  instead  of  replacing  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  proht  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  there- 
fore, to  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase 
the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  give  any  extraordinary 
encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital 
than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  absurd 
confidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  ils  own  accord.''t  But  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  govenimcnt  is 
studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and, 
by  the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  inconsiderate  credulity 
which  has  turned  the  active  industry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  im- 
proper channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the  slender  progress  which 
Spanish  America  has  made,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either  in  useful 
manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation  which  furnish 
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in  America,  and  t'^^^S.  the  abundance  of  <«  »;  Wv?;  mounlitins  con- 
from  tlie  tcrtility  of  '^^^  ««^';^  ,„<  of  the  "'">«"'f,r.S  fains  of  Peru  ami 
of  U3  pastures,  '^"\  ""  "Jiy  abandon  the  del  fihttu^     UJ«  j,^^.^ 

lain.  Inquest  "'/•''''^^'^"ffand  unconitortabit;  '•^K't'  '^^  {l  ^^.y,  <Vovld. 
Mexico,  and  resort  to  bam  n  an  ^,^^y  KSSnaly  took  this  direc 

built  some.of  the  lajcji  ^^^  j,^^  ^P'**?'^' . 'fw  v    L  allhoush,  from 

As  the  activity  ^fj;^^  bend  then,  a  d'ft«^v.M.t  way, tn  f.scination 

♦'»".' "  '"  Ts  th?S  of  working  nunes  ^J^^'J^S^'  p'art  h.  the  co.n- 

Sn;f ';;;L  ..  thechlef  ol^ectof  tl^Sp^J^rdsar^tl^^ 
But  though  tni'v- are  u  ^^^  principal  a*'*;'^^;'^^  abound  will^ 

metals  which  tht .    i  cKl  tor  ^^ich  they  P^««;\^.;f  ^  coasiderabl.: 

with  America;  thf  f  ^^ '^^ji.e,  or  scarcity,  a.,  to  a",  act  J  ^^^  ^^  New 
ether  co.vnnod,ties  of  g'^J ;{  Jj  ,  ^  production  f  "^"''^P^ay  ' certaiiv^nd 
degree  f'Slt.ndh.  commerce  '^'^['^V^^.l^S: en^ojf^  i|> 
Spam,  ot  *>"c'\^®''^;r..  „e  aii(T)lv  rcwards  the  '^^/""v"'    :.  composed,  and 


Spanish  ^oUxnes,  attams  to  b^  .^^  j,  ''*f^ nL  e"ci»'3ite  Aavoiu 

the  Rreat  consumption  "'  f""*ri.  i^^eco  of  Cuba,  ot  '""'.^'^.''^^'ihat  island, 
valvlable  ^ ^'7S„  tJe  NewVVorld ;  the  ^"S^i^^^^^^^  kinds 

Ihan  any  '^^'^^'i'^in  New  Spain,  together  ^;;»]'^'f,'ne;ica  which  enrich 
i„  Hispaniola,  and  .  J^e  \^^^^^^^  P^^l^^'^^T'd  an  av ticlc  of  no  incon- 
may  be  mentioned  a'"""S  „,,„t  be  added  an  auu,. 

,  Jspanish  --He^J^povtation  of  hides;  t-'-:'^!^^,;:,Sebted  to  li;. 

siderable  ^y'--?""^  l^'^'e  emi"'^^^*^*^'^'  ^^'^  ^^^T.  own  fegl^t  and  industry. 

tion  l^«'"{?ra1,d    prSdng  ov'er  a  counUy  ol  l^o  nd  e     «    ^^  .^^ 

to  run  wild;  and  ^P**'^^^*'^.,^,  rich  pa.sture,  thur  «nin  ^^^^^^  .      , 

mild  climate  and  '^"^^J'^,  ,u„  vast  plans  which  exltnanoi  unlucky 

mense.  Thev  ^.^I'f -^-ds  of  thiny  or  forty  tl^^l ;  ^  tl^  J  ^J^ 
towards  the  Andes,  '"  J'^^";,^^,,^  them,  may  Pf"*=?f,  ,f  ^oJers  the  face  oi 
traveUer,  wlu.  once  f  Is   f^an^^^^^^ 
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Ann«rican  vultures,  tlie  most  voracious  of  all  ihe  ica 

instantly  devour  th«in.    The  number  uf  those  hides  exporteU  m  evci^' 

lleet  to  Europe,  is  very  ffreat,  and  is  a  lucrative  braiKh  ot  commerce.* 

Almost  all  lliesc  may  be  considered  as  »taplc  cuiii.nodities  peculiar  to 
America,  and  diflcrent,  ii  we  except  that  last  mentioned,  from  tiie  produc- 
tions of  the  inother  country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various  articles  from  her  ro!<»- 
nics  first  became  active  and  considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manu- 
factures ivere  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  produot  of  these  she 
w.is  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the  fs'ew  World,  and  to 
:iiiswer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the  rei^i^nsof  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  Charles  V.,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  only 
to  furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  afford  a  sur- 
})lus  for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  thcni,  formerly  unknown,  and 
to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  America,  she  had  recourse  to  her 
domestic  store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supply  [187].  This  new  em- 
ployment must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  industry. 
Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  tlie  manufactures,  the  population,  and 
wealth  of  Spain,  miffht  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
w  ith  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  mariiie 
at  this  period  less  flourishing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  begin- 
ning o(  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a 
thousand  merchant  ships,t  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domes- 
tic industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  augmen- 
tation of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have 
received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquisitions 
in  the  New  World  that  other  powers  have  derived  I'l-om  their  colonies 
there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing  happens  to  nations 
as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which  flows  in  graduallv,  and  with  moderate 
increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  wiiich  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  conducted  exertions ;  but  whc-ii 
opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  i-jdustry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant  and  daring  in  business  or  in  action.  Such  was  the  great 
and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the  possession  of 
America  brougnt  into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  nom  the  New 
World  was  scanty  and  precarious ;  and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conducted 
public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence  were 
little  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  with 
talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remittances  from  the  colonies 
became  a  regular  and  considerable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation 
of  this  rapid" change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and 
his  people,  was  at  once  conspicuous.  Philip,  possessjng  that  spirit  of  un- 
ceasing assiduity  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  mode- 
rate talents,  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resources  that  he 
thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  nim  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he  troubled  and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around 
him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  English  :  he  encouraged 
.  and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and 
maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.    By 
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such  a  multiplicity  of  (?r«,'it  and  coniplicate<l  opentiorw,  imrsued  witli 
anlour  durinfi^  the  couriie  of  a  \ona  reiKo*  Spain  wan  draiiicii  l)<>th  of  nmn 
and  money.  Under  the  weak  aoininistration  of  \m  nucceMor,  I'liilip  ill. 
[A.  D.  1611],  the  vigour  of  the  nation  continue*!  to  dticreasc,  and  unk  into 
the  lowest  decline,  when  the  inconsiderate  biff^olry  of  that  nioiiarcb  Mpel- 
Icd  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  most  induMtrious  subjects,  at  the  very  tune 
when  the  exhausted  state  of  the  kin^^dom  rcouired  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  political  wisdom  toaui^ment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive  its  strength. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  num 
borof  her  people,  that  from  inability  to  ri'cruit  her  armies  sh«'  wasobli|(ed 
to  contract  her  operations.  Her  flourishing;  manutactures  were  fallen  mto 
decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Eurt>pe,  were  ruined. 
Her  extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  different 
parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she  once 
despised.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  pros- 
perous state,  was  neglected,  nnd  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  the  supp^M  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  ni-oportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  state  dc- 
ciinen,  the  demarxls  of  lier  colonies  continued  to  increase.  The  Spaniards, 
like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually 
upon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  repaired  with  eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which  this  opu- 
lence issued.  By  this  ra^e  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother 
country.  All  those  emigrants  is  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  ior  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  government  imposed,  they  could 
iK)t  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the  manufactures  requisite 
for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another 
place)  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  lux- 
ury of  life,  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain, 
tlunned  of  people  and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their 
growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which 
her  wants  called  into  existence  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  lurnished 
in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law, 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppose 
this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any  statute,  defeated  its 
operation,  and  constrained  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding 
it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour 
<)f  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out 
their  manufactures  to  America,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which 
they  are  sold  there,  either  in  specie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the 
New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit 
r.'ver  induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person  who  confided 
in  him  ;*  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distmction  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  rum.  In  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
commodities  exported  to  America,  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabrict  Ail 
the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  mercnants,  tnoiigh  entered  in  the 
name  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hence- 
forward not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe  it  was 
anticipated  as  the  price  ofgoods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of 
industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manu- 
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Uctuiv,  riowed  out  ni  th^  kingdom  with  such  u  npid  coursu  nn  neither 
flnric:hrtl  nor  aniinati'd  it.  On  (ho  tithor  haiMl,  the  artisans  of  rival  nationn. 
«;ncounifr(>d  by  this  (juick  sale  of  their  (-ommotlilirs,  improved  so  much  in 
f<kill  ana  industry  as  to  Itr  able  to  airord  them  at  a  rate  ho  low,  that  tho 
mamifacturos  of  Sjiain,  whi«h  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either  in  quality 
or  cheapm-sa  of  work,  wrre  still  further  depressed.  This  destructive 
romiiierce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  completely 
than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs. 
>S|iaiM  was  so  much  a>tioni>*hed  and  distressed  at  beholdinK  her  American 
treasures  vanish  almost  as  wkhi  as  they  were  imported,  that  t'hilip  III.,  un- 
able to  supply  what  was  rt>quisitc  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which 
ho  endeavoured  to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  silver  ;*  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  wa.^ 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  im- 
poverished slates. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  provrr" 
population  and  of  wealth  to  her  in  the  same  manner  as  th  - 
nations,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  indiisi.^  .  .o,.: 
in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such  colonies  as  are  similar  in  their 
situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  ^vc  employment  to  three  or 
four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wanls.t  Hut  wherever  the  mother  country 
(\innot  aflbrd  this  supply,  every  emigrant  may  bo  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answer- 
ing his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  slate  of  Spain  from  the  close  of  the  sixleentli 
century,  and  such  her  inability  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonics. 
The  /atal  effects  of  this  disnmportion  between  their  demands,  and  her 
capacity  of  answering  them,  nave  been  much  increased  by  the  mode  in 
which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolising  the 
trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her  subjects  there  trom  any  communi- 
cation with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic  arrangements 
have  arisen.  These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  consequences  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  at 
which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  colonics  in  an 
exclusive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  com- 
mercial, and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  object  of  greater 
attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up 
the  whole  trade  with  their  colonics,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated 
their  example  with  respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce  ;  and  the  two 
former  have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with 
the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a  method  for 
checking  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more  effec- 
tual than  this.  The  interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive  company, 
must  in  eveiy  point  be  diametrically  opposire ;  and  as  the  latter  possesses 
such  advantages  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure 
the  terms  of  intercourse,  the  former  must  not  only  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap, 
but  must  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  tlie  increase  of  its  surplus  stock 
discouraged  by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its 
productions.! 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  into  this  error  of  policy 
by  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
New  World.  Gold  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too  high  a  value  to 
vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the 
direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained 
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tha  cargo  ot  eveiy  ship  fittftd  out  for  America  to  be  inspected  bj^  the 
officers  oi  the  Casa  de  Contratncion  in  Seville  before  it  could  receive  a 
license  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  that,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same  board  before  it 
could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all 
the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  orieinally  in  the  port  cf 
Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost 
to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under  stront^- 
convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Galenns,  the  other  by  that  of  the  Flota,  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  the 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  lound  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it 
since  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierru  Firme,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  necessary  consump- 
tion, that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena,  and 
then  at  Porto  IJello.  To  the  former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha, 
Caraccas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces, 
resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  T'eru  and 
Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  product  of  all 
the  mines  in  these  two  kingdoms,  together  with  theis  other  valuable  com- 
modities, is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  trom  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to 
Porto  Bello.  This  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious 
union  of  excessive  heat,  continual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  tb""  '<ny  perhaps  in  the  known 
world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being  the  residence  of  a 
few  Negitws  and  ^fulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  relieved  ever>- 
three  months,  Porto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
its  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  fmm  every  corner  of  Peru 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is 
exchanged  tor  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and,  during  its  prescribed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and 
finished  with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded  confidence, 
which  accompany  extensive  commerce  [108].  The  Flota  holds  its  course 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  conmiodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
depending  provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  in 
■ixpectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither  ;  and  the  commercial  opera- 
tions of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Porto 
Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  carcoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at 
the  Havana,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

Tlie  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  fettered  and  restricted, 
came  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined  to  a  single 
port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  gradually  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly 
in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These  by  combinations,  which  they  can 
easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preserves 
commodities  at  their  natural  price ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  tlio 
value  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  of\en  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  l\\\' 
iiuiidrod,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent.,  are  profits  not  unciiiriirioii  i:! 
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llie  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.*  From  tlie  fame  engrossing 
spirit  it  frequently  happens  that  traders  of  tlie  second  order,  whose  ware- 
)iousc8  do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  goods 
as  Ihey  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  m  the 
colonies.  With  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  tlmt  an  exclusive  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those  overgrown  monopolists 
endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they 
dread. t  This  restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port  not  only 
affects  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolist  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  which 
yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  receives 
only  a  moderate  return  of  gam.  It  is  often  his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but 
to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity  ;  and  instead  of  calling  forth 
more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  industry,  it  may  be  the  object  of 
his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them.  By  some  such  maxim  the 
mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourse  with 
America,  instead  of  turnishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  such 
quantity  as  might  render  both  tne  price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition,  amoiig  customers  obliged  to  pur- 
chase in  a  scanty  market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of 
their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  did 
not  exceed  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons.J  The  supply  which 
such  a  fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  those  populous  ana  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from  her  former  pros- 
perity^ and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  ritizens  employed  their  thoughts 
m  devising  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  commerce  of 
their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  proposed,  Ave  may 
judge  how  desperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding 
a  violation  of  police  with  criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that,  in 
order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  canying  it  on 
should  be  punished  with  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  his  effiects.^  Others, 
forgetting  the  distinction  between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  insisted 
that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  reserved  for  the 
cognisance  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be 
<ried  and  punished  according  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  in  which 
♦hat  dreadful  triliunal  exercises  its  jurisdiction.il  Othcris,  uniristructed  by 
obberving  the  pernicious  effects  of  monopolies  in  every  country  where  they 
have  been  established,  have  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  witn  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians 
01  the  Spanish  commerce  against  the  encroachment  of  the  interlopers.lT 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better  digested  and  more 
beneficial,  were  suggested.  But  under  the  iieeble  monarchs  with  whom 
the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  indecision 
are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  government,  instead  of  taking 
for  their  model  the  active  administration  of  Charles  V.,  they  affected  to 
imitate  the  cautious  procrastinating  wisdom  of  Philip  II. ;  and  destitute  of 
his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No 
remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national  commerce, 
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domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  languished.  These  evils  continued  to  increase ; 
and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  any 
European  state,  possessed  neither  vij^our,  nor  money  [189],  nor  industry.  At 
length,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slumbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  civil 
war  kindled  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  tnis  century,  called  forth,  in  isome  degree,  the  ancient  spirit 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  ot' 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  influenced  the 
c.ouncils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course  of  a  centuryt  Spain  derived 
from  an  unexpected  source  the  means  of  availing  itseli  of  their  talents. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian 
or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets  and 
armies  to  their  support ;  France,  England,  and  Holland  remitted  immeiiso 
sums  to  Spain.  These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kii^dom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this  era  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  how- 
ever humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  hei 
enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  oia  fund  of  circulating 
specie  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public* 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of  tne  throne,  tl)ey 
discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  has  not  given 
inonarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been 
beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicit- 
ous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first  object  of  Philip  V.  to 
suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
America.  The  English  and  Dutch,  by  thtir  superiority  in  naval  power, 
having  acquired  sucli  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  subjects  in 
America  those  necessaries  of  life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and 
.js  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of  their  treasure,  de- 

?arted  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with 
eru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in 
it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  supplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they  im- 
j)orted  were  conveyed  to  every  province  of  Spanish  America  in  such  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  Il  this  intercourse 
had  been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
must  have  ceased,  and  the  aependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try have  been  at  an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore 
issued  [1713],  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port  of 
Peru  or  Chin,t  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South 
Sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer  necessary. 

But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her 
commercial  sj'stein,  she  was  exposed  to  another  which  she  deemed  hardly 
less  pernicious.  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail  with  Q,ueen  Amu; 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V,  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  Assiento,  or  contract  foi 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  Negroes,  which  had  formerly  been 
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enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of 
sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a  .ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 
laden  with  European  commodities.  In  consequence  of  this,  British  facto- 
ries were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto 
covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  removed.  The 
agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residing  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and 
of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opjKirtunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated 
and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing  wnat  commodities  might  be  imported 
into  them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  consequence  of  information 
60  authentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  other  English 
colonies  who  tradea  to  the  Spanish  main  were  enabled  to  assort  and  pro^ 
portion  their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain  The  agents  of  the  British 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  make  by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanish  continent  without  limitation  or  restraint.  In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually 
employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burthen.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  some  neigh- 
bouring creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the  fraud  [190].  Thus, 
partly  by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of 
private  mterlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America  was  engross- 
ed by  foreigners.  The  immense  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing  [1737]  ;  and 
the  squadron  itself,  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  two  thousand  tons,* 
served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising 
from  the  fifth  on  silver.. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  so  sensibly  their 
pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some  effort  to  restrain 
them.  Her  first  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  guarda  castas,  upon  the  coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  mter- 
lopers most  frequently  resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred  with  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com- 
manded those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  dominions  so  extensive  and  so 
accessible  by  sea,  hardly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard 
against  its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercouise 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the 
British  colonies  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These,  authorized  in 
some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  several  unjustifiable  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of  the  Spanish  guarda  costas,  pre- 
cipitated Great  Britain  mto  a  war  with  Spain  [1739J  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from  the  Assiento,  and  was  left  at 
liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  without  being  restrained 
by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their  American 
trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vast  consumption  of  European 
goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodating 
their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they 
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perceived  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their  colo- 
nies, different  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  periodical  fleets. 
That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as 
the  departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ;  but 
long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afiord  America  a  regu- 
lar and  iimely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanish  settlements  frequently  became  evcessive  ;  their  price 
rose  to  an  enoinious  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention  did 
not  fail  to  observe  this  favourable  opportunity ;  an  ample  supply  was  poured 
in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch  Islands ;  and 
when  the  Galeons  at  length  arrived,  they  found  the  marktets  so  ejutted  by 
trt<s  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commodities  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a 
considerable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by  regis- 
ter ships.  These  are  fitted  out  during  the  intervals  between  the  stated 
seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay 
a  very  high  premium,  and  are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient, 
such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  is  conveyeci  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  fiO 
longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  eain,  or  the  people  in  the 
colonies  ui^ed  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advantages  of  canying  on 
trade  in  this  mode,  the  number  of  register  ships  increased ;  and  at  ler^b, 
ill  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  oeen  employed  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
no  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships,  despatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  when  the  merchants  expect  a  profit- 
able market  will  open.  These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey 
directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those  countries  were  formerly 
obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  Bello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  prosperity.  This  disadvantage,  however, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  receives  new  supplies  of 
European  commodities  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such  abundance,  as 
must  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness,  but  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  colonies  settled  there.  But  as  all  the  ree^ister  ships  destined 
tor  the  South  Seas  must  still  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither,*  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in 
its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  species 
of  monopoly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  effects  of  it  which  I  have  already 
described. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  regulating  the  trade 
with  its  more  flourishing  colonies ;  it  has  extended  likewisr  to  the  reviviiw 
commerce  in  those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had  decayed. 
Among  tlie  new  tastes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  they 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universal. 
The  use  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond 
of  the  cacao  tree  compounded  with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
h'amed  from  the  Mex'cans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other 
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European  nations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing,  and  so  wholesome,  that  it 
has  become  a  commercial  article  of  considerable  importance.  The  cacao 
tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala  on  the  South  sea,  are  pro- 
duced in  tnie  ricn  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  In 
consequence  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  in 
that  province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates 
the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more  extensive 
than  in  any  district  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
settlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traflBc  wiih  the  mother  country  for  this  valuable  commoditjr  ceased 
almost  entirely :  and  such  was  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  defects  of  tneir  commercial  arrangements,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  production  of  their  own  colonies 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than 
pernicious  to  his  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body 
of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and 
Cumana,  on  condition  of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  interlopers.  This  society, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuscoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
has  carried  on  its  operations  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain  has 
recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce  which  she  had  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive 
consumption  at  a  moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony 
of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution ;  for 
although,  at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  lie  one  of  those  monopolies 
whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spirit  of  industry  instead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  preversted  from  operating  in  this  manner  by 
several  salutary  regulations  framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and 
on  purpose  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European 
commodities  or  the  sale  of  their  own  productions.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  islands  have  the  privilege  ot  sending  thither  annual^  a  register 
ship  of  considerable  burden  ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  chartei  of  the 
company.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that  both 
with  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase  and  what  they  sell,  the  price 
seems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not 
the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  degrading  the  latter,  at  pleasure  ; 
and  accordingly,  since  it  was  established,  tne  increase  of  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  oi  live  stock,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  has  been  veiy  consi- 
derable [l9l]. 

But  as  it  IS  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system  which  time  has 
rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  stil'  more  slowly  tnat  commerce  can  be 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  tlow, 
Philip  v.,  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the  American  trade,  paid  such 
deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of 
importation  from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  botn  the 
register  ships  which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan 
Company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cai^oes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Since  his  jeign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  spread  in 
Spain.    The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 

E resent  age  to  nave  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations  to  the 
usiness  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees.   In  the  researches  of  insetiious  authors  fonrcrDiiis;:  the  po'ice  or 
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(-.ommcrce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Spanish  system  with 
respect  to  both  met  eveiy  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  exposedf  with  seve- 
rity, but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung 
with  the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  convinced  by  their  ailments, 
and  admonished  by  several  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country,  seem 
at  length  to  have  discovered  me  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long 
retarded  its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne  that  Spain  is 
indebted  for  the  first  public  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such 
enlan^ed  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxim  concerning  her 
commerce  with  America,  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel 
by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies,  that  she 
almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse  with  them  but  that  which  was 
carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establishment,  for  a  regular 
communication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  American  settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessary 
institution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals, 
were  retarded,  or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from 
foreigners  her  first  information  with  respect  to  very  interesting  events  in 
her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect  in  police  was  sensibly  felt,  and 
the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  which  tlie  Spanish 
monarchs  guarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restrained  them  from  applying  it. 
At  length  Charles  III.  surmounted  those  considerations  which  had  deterred 
his  predecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet  boats  to  be 
despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  Coru^na  to  the  Havanna 
or  Porto  Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello,  and  transmitted  by  post  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  With  no  less  regularity 
packet  boats  sail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommo- 
aation  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made 
for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the  vast 
dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.*  With  this  new  ar- 
rangement a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  nas  been  more  immediately 
connected.  Each  of  the  packet  ooats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  consi- 
derable burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such  commodities 
as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they 
are  bound.  In  return  for  these,  they  may  bring  home  to  Coruena  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  productions.!  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New 
World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
to  some  share  in  it. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles 
III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  province  of  Spain. 
He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  certain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are 
specified  in  the  edict,  at  any  season,  and  v»  ith  whatever  cai^o  they  deemed 
most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a  simple  clearance  from  the 
custom-house  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He  released 
them  firom  the  numerous  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  on  goods  exported 
to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substituted  a  moderate  tax  of  six 
in  the  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to 
rctiini  either  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  where  they  might  hope  for  a 
more  advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward  cargo  oi 
payment  of  the  usual  duties.    This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  hrok 
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through  all  the  lences  which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  New  World,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.* 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior 
to  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit 
from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trini- 
dad. Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  soon 
as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  pennitted,  the  intercourse  with  those  pro- 
vinces revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than  ten  years, 
the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settlements 
where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry,  greater  efforts  were  requisite 
to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed 
that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  th« 
tonnage  of  ihem  far  exceeds  that  of'^the  Galeons  and  Flota  at  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are 
not  confined  to  a  few  merchants  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are 
diffused  through  every  province  of  the  kingdom  :  and,  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  must  encourage 
and  add  vivacity  to  the  industiy  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does 
the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports ;  it  derives  advantage  likewise 
from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to 
supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of  extensive  consumption,  for  which 
it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain 
is  perhaps  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kin^aom.  But  though  possessed  of  countries  in  the 
New  World  whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar- 
cane ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  once  considerable ;  such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill 
judged  institutions  in  America,  and  such  the  pressure  of  improper  taxes  in 
Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entirely  this  branch  of  industiy,  which 
has  enriched  other  nations,  liiis  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an 
article  of  primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  country  drained 
annually  of  great  sums  on  that  account.t  But,  if  that  spirit  which  the  per- 
mission of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  shall  persevere  in  its  efforts  with  the 
same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  increase 
80  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  their  growth  of  sugars  may 
be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colo- 
nies, to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another.  By 
one  of  tne  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on 
the  South  seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  one  another.  Though  each  of  these  yields 
peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  which  might  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated  their 
progress  in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  prevent 
their  receiving  any  supply  of  their  wants  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from 
Europe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Span- 
iards in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  irom  such  a  correspondence  with  their  fellow 
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subjects  as  tended  manifestly  to  their  mutual  prosperitv.  Of  all  the  nume- 
rous restrictions  devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  exclusive  trade  with  her 
American  settlements,  none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  seems  to 
have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  elTects. 
This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Snain  in  the  countries  situ< 
ated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles 
III.  ijublished  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provmces  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  privilege  of  a  tree  trade  with  each  other.*  [192]  What 
may  be  the  effects  of  opening  this  communication  between  countries  des- 
tined by  their  situation  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
by  experience.  Thty  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extensive. 
'1  he  motives  tor  granting  this  permission  arc  manifestly  no  less  laudable 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the 
pr(«;Tessof  a  spirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulating  the  trade  and  conducting  the 
government  of  her  colonies  was  originally  founded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  introducing  regulations, 
suggested  by  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American 
commerce,  she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  government  of  her 
colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was  much  room  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  only 
of  observing  the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  the  colo- 
nies, but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils.  After  being  employed 
seven  years  in  the  New  W  oiid  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  witn  very 
extensive  powers,  as  inspectoi^tcneral  of  New  Spain  ;  after  visiting  in  per- 
son the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and  maKing 
several  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue ;  he 
began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  in 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  pw^ress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies,  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increased  so  much 
that  tlie  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  composed  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and 
the  salaries  settlea  upon  them  nnve  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
the  station.  As  a  remedy  lor  both,  he  obljiined  a  royal  edict,  establishing 
an  additional  number  of*^  judges  in  each  Court  of  Audience,  with  higher 
titles,  nnd  more  aniple  appoinlments.f 

To  the  same  intelligent  niiiiistei  Spain  is  indebted  for  a  new  distribution 
of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  of 
a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  several  places  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  fionr 
the  capitals  in  whicli  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attention  nor  theii 
nuthonty  could  reach  so  far.  Son.e  provinces  subordinate  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain  lay  alreve  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
countries  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  further  from  Lima.  Tho 
people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of  its  inlerinr  minister? 
they  often  feel,  and  rather  submit  to  these  in  silence  than  inv\J]^e  them- 
.'elves  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to  the  distant  capital,  where 
alone  they  can  find  redress.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty 
has  been  erected,  [Aug.  1776]  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected 
the  provinces  of  Rio  ae  la  Plata,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucunian, 
Potosi,  St.  ('ruz  de  la  Sierra  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St. 
Juan.    By  this  well  judged  arrangement  two  advantages  aie  gained.    All 
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tlie  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  remote  situation  uf  those  provinc«i, 
which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated  from  the 
viceroyalty  ot  Peru,  aiid  united  under  a  superior,  whose  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Buenos  Ay  res  will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  contraband 
trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  so  extensive  as  must  have 
put  a  final  stop  to  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her 
southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progress  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes. 
Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with 
appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  preside, 
having  served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment, 
succeeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  territories  ori- 
ginally subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  oft'  from  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewise  been  conside- 
rably circumscribed,  and  with  no  less  propriety  and  discernment.  Four  of 
its  most  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre, 
have  been  formed  into  a  separate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix, 
who  is  intrusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  vice- 
roy, nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  nnk ;  but  his 
jurisdiction  is  altc^ether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
The  erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have  been  suggested  not  only 
by  the  consideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  from  Mexico, 
but  bv  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there  which  I  have  men- 
tiunea.*  Countries  containing  the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably  may  rise  into 
greater  importance,  required  the  iimnediate  inspection  of  a  governor  to 
whom  they  should  be  specially  committed.  As  every  consideration  of 
duty,  of  interest,  and  oi  vanity,  must  concur  in  prompting  those  new 
governors  to  encourage  such  exertions  as  tend  to  diftuse  opulence  and  pros- 
perity through  the  p^novinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  arrangement  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  Ame- 
rica, long  depressed  by  the  languor  and  feebleness  natural  to  provinces 
which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated 
with  vigour  and  activity  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power  as  to  feel 
its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  government  of 
their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reibrniation  of  domes- 
tic errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
declension  of  Spain  from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  imputed,  they 
have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manu- 
iactures  as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  stock,  and[  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has 
been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have 
granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  some  branches  of  industry ;  they 
nnve  lowered  the  taxes  on  others ;  they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
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have  loaded  witii  additiunai  duties,  .such  Coroi^n  inanufacture^  as  cnme  in 
competition  with  their  own  ;  they  have  instituted  societies  for  the  improve- 
inent  of  trade  and  agriculture  ;  tney  have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen 
in  some  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  di^  ided  amone  them  the  waste 
fields  ;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expe.  ent  devised  by  commercial 
"wisdom  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and  dis- 
countenancing that  of  other  nations.  These,  however,  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects.  There  is 
no  eiTort  of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  experiment  in  policy  more  uncer- 
tain than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined, 
or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown.  Nations,  already  possessed  of 
extensive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  such  advantages,  derived 
irom  the  large  capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  that  the  state  which  aims  at  rivalling  or  supplanting  them, 
must  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difBculties,  and  ne  content  to  advance 
slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarcns  of  the  Austrian 
line,  its  progress  must  appear  considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to  rlarm  the 
jealousy,  and  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in 
possession  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniai-ds  aim  at  wresting  from 
them.  One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain  an  object 
of  more  serious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers.  The 
sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  second  '!ie  provident  care  of 
their  monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted  mort 
liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce,  but  domestic  policy.  In 
all  the  later  Spanisn  writers,  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  their  country 
concerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  proposed,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  ancestors  incapable  of  discerning,  and  pride  would  not  have 
allowed  them  to  confess  [193].  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  havo 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which  nas 
been  long  established  in  Spain,  must  be  abolished  before  industry  and 
manufactures  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with  respect  to  her 
colonies  are  too  rigid  and  systematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  execu- 
tion. The  legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavy,  or  fet- 
ters it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  only  mul- 
tiplying the  inducements  to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  pre- 
mium to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  £urope  and 
America,  being  circumscribed  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  continually 
on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  ct' 
private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this,  which  public  wisdom  can- 
not foresee  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  spirit,  counteracting  that 
of  the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  ana  from  the  highest  departments  in  government  descends  to 
the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade  are 
often  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying  it  on  ;  and  the  boards  instituted 
to  restrain  and  punish  it  are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The 
King  is  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America  ;*  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  so  man} 
persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  knowledge  of  them 
will  never  reach  the  throne.    "  How  many  ordinances,"  says  Corita,  "  bow 

*  folorr,  lie  Ind.  Juiv,  ii,  lib.  v; 
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many  mstructiuns,  how  many  letters  from  our  sovereign,  ai«  .sent  in  order 
1o  correct  abuses  1  and  how  little  arc  thi'y  observed,  and  what  small  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  them  I  To  me  the  old  observation  appears  just, 
that  where  there  are  many  physicians  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want 
of  health  ;  where  there  are  many  laws  and  many  judges,  there  is  want 
of  justice.  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors, 
alcalde*  ;  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound  every  where  ;  but  notwith- 
standirw^  all  these,  j)ublic  abuses  continue  to  multiply."*  Time  has  in- 
creased the  evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America. 
Men  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  state 
of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  countir ;  allured  by  opportunities  too 
tempting!  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  tne  example  ofihose  around  them  ; 
find  their  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
life  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luxury,  while  in  their  public 
conduct  they  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and 
to  their  country. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  America  there  remains 
one  detached  but  important  branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  ai^er  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in 
the  Philippine  islands  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  tneir 
discoveiy ;  and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out 
from  New  Spaint  [1564].  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  sta- 
tion chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From  if  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in 
the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable  pi-ouuctions  and  manufactures  of  the 
East  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade, 
it  was  carried  on  with  Catlao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  experience  having 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communica- 
tion with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West 
was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements  it  has  been  brought  into  a  regular  form.  One 
or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  peraiitted  to  carry 
out  silver  to  the  amount  of'^five  hundred  thousand  pesos  ;J  but  they  have 
hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board  ;  in  return  for  which  they  bring 
back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks, 
and  eveiy  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  some  time  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  tralhc,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of 
the  commodities  which  they  imported.  At  length  the  Peruvians  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commodities 
from  the  East  reserved  solely  lor  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  enjoy 
advantages  unknown  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of 
the  East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  ;  vyhile,  at  the  same 
time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich  all  those  who 
are  employed  either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila  or  vending  them  in 
New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in 
favouring  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  ot 
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rc|;ulaiiuiui  concerted  witli  tliu  niost  anxious  jvaluuay  to  rircumiicrilic  il. 
UwIlt  covcif  of  what  tlu  hxwn  pi;riiiit  lu  he  irnpurt^d,  ^reut  (luniitilica  oi' 
Indiii  i^oods  arc  poured  into  the  inarki'lit  of  Nevy  Spain  [194]  ;  and  wh«n 
the  Flota  arrivcH  at  Vera  Cru^  truni  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wantHof  the 
peooie  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  coniinodilies. 

There  is  not,  in  the  conunercial  arran^ernents  of  Spain,  any  circum- 
stance more  inuxolicable  than  the  permisiiion  of  this  trade  between  New 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  it«  fundamental  maxim 
of  holdint;  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  by 
prohibiting  any  commorcial  intercourse  that  might  suKgest  to  them  the  idea 
of  receiving  a  supply  of  their  want*  from  any  other  quarter.  This  per- 
mission must  appear  .still  more  cxtraordiiuiry,  troni  considering  that  Spain 
lierself  carries  oti  no  direct  trade  with  her  settlements  in  the  Philippines, 
and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonies  which  she  denies  to 
her  subjects  in  I'm-ope.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonists,  who  originally 
t(Kjk  possession  of  tne  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  l'n)m  New  Spain, 
began  this  intercourse  with  a  country  which  they  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  their  parent  state,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of 
its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against  this  trade,  as  cetrim«i.tal 
to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  trea- 
sure which  ought  to  How  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise  to  u 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerabli 
frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  re- 
uioved  Irom  the  inspection  of  §|overnnicnt.  But  &i  it  requires  no  slight 
effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which  num- 
bers are  interested  in  supi)orting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seenn: 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  he  considered  as  one  chief  cause 
of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spaniiiti 
dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  umJ 
the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  l>y  the 
illicit  importations  made  bv  foreigiuMN,  as  well  as  by  tlie  various  irauds  ol 
which  the  colonists  themselves  are  guilty  in  their  comnK-rce  with  the  parent 
state,  the  Spaniiih  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  revetiue  t:xi«ii  theii 
American  dominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  of  various  kiinis  wbuch  may 
be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  ]iaid 
to  the  King,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  V\  t/rld  :  to  this  chts*^ 
belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  dsniory,  the  latter  is  the  duty  oj  vassalage.  The  .second 
branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce  which  accom- 
pany and  oppress  it  in  every  stepof  its  progress,  from  the  gi-eatest  transactions 
of  the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  petty  tratfic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  kir)g,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminis- 
trator of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  thii' 
he  receives  the  first  fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and  other  ."fniitual  revenues 
levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in  Europe  ;  and  is  entitle  ;  likewise  to  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.  This  hull,  which  is 
published  every  two  years,  contains  an  absolution  from  past  offences  by  the 
rope,  and,  among  other  immunities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  ui 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed 
jn  dispersing  those  bulls  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interested 
eloquence ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  implicit  assent ; 
and  every  jierson  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed 
race,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  de.-emed  essentia!  to  his  salvation,  at  tti> 
rate  ^el  uj»on  it  by  government  [195]. 
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\Vhat  rAay  be  the  amount  of  Iho.'^t'  vjiioiis  fundM,  it  i)i  -MuMmt  impomihlo 
to  detrmiiiie  with  precision.  Tlu'  cxlcnt  of  the  Spanish  doininKms  in 
Amerira,  llir  jealousy  of  government,  which  lenders  them  inaccessible  to 
fon-jjfiiers,  the  mysterious  .lileiire  which  the  Soiiniards  ;ire  accustomed 
1o  observe  with  resftect  to  the  interior  slate  of  tneir  colonies,  combine  In 
c«)veriri|i;  ihi^  subject  vvifli  a  veil  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But  an 
account,  npjpaiviitly  no  less  acrur.ite  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been 
publislierl  ot  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  fnim  which  we  may  fomi 
.some  idea  with  rtfspect  to  what  is  collected  in  the  «)llH;r  provinces. 
Accordirifi;  to  that  account  the  crown  docs  not  receive  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from  which 
one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provincial  establisii- 
ment  (I9fi].  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inferior  to  this  ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  incltidinp^  the  islands, 
Jiimisli  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  the  truth  if  we  conclude  that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Soain,  raised 
in  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  'J  his  falls  far 
.«hort  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecture, 
have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in  America  [197].  Ft  is  remarkable, 
however,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  Eurr)i)ean 
powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies.  All  the  advan- 
♦a;;e  that  accrues  to  othc-r  nations  from  their  American  dominions  aiiscr? 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade  :  but  besides  this,  Spain  has 
brought  her  colonies  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state,  and,  in 
return  for  pn>tection,  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  common  burden. 
Accordingly,  the  sum  which  i  have  computed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Spanish  revenue  from  America  arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected 
there,  and  is  far  from  beine  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from 
his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  com- 
modities exported  from  Spain  to  America  [l98j,  as  well  as  what  is  paid 
by  those  which  she  sends  homo  in  return :  the  tax  upon  the  Ne^ro  slaves 
with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New  World,  top;etlier  with  several  smaller 
branches  of  rinaiice,  britip;  large  sums  into  the  treasury',  the  precise  extent 
of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  tiraws  from  America  be  great,  the 
expense  of  administra'ion  in  her  colonies  bo.trs  proportion  to  it.  In  every 
tlepartment,  even  of  licr  domestic  police  ami  tinances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals 
and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  that  ot  any  European  nation  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  spirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  ai^ainst  traud  in  jirovinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  board.s 
and  officers  have  been  multiplied  thert;  with  still  more  anxious  attention. 
In  a  country  u  'ici-e  the  expense  of  living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to 
every  person  i^-.  public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue  with 
an  immense  l)urden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments  the 
weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  representatives  of  the  king's  person,  among  people  fond  of 
ofitentation,  maintain  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  courts 
ire  lorined  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards, 
.  household  regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of 
power,  displaying  such  pomp  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the  external  and 
fiermaneiit  order  of  government  is  defrayed  oy  the  crown.  The  viceroys 
lave,  besides,  peculiar  appointments  suited  to  their  exalted  .station.  Tne 
salaries  fixed  by  law  aix'  indeed  extremely  moderate  ;  that  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thiri,'  ttinu-sand  ducats;  and  tjiat  of  the  viceroy 
Vor.  I.— 19 
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of  Mexico  twenty  thousand  ducats.*   Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to  forty 
thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  extending 
to  every  dfjiartment  of  eovernment,  and  the  jjower  of  disposing  of  many 
lucrative  oinces,  afford  them  many  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth. 
To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments, 
large  sums  are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so  far  removed 
irom  the  seat  of  government,'  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to 
restrain.  By  monopolising  some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative 
concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue  as  no  subject  of  any  European  monarcn 
enjoys  [199].  From  the  sii^le  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  Aame-dai/ (which  is  always  observed  as  a  high  festival), 
I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  known  to  receive  sixty  thousand 
pesos.  According  to  a  Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
unknown,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  conscience. 
Seasible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a 
commission  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumstance, 
however,  renders  them  often  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  eveiy  moment  of  a  power  which 
they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period ',  ana  short  as  its  duration  is,  it 
usually  affords  sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or. for 
creating  a  new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so  trying  to  human  frailty,  there 
are  instances  of  virtue  that  remains  unseduced.  In  the  year  1773,  the 
Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with 
unsuspected  integrity  ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  nome  exorbitant  wealth, 
returned  with  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a  grateful  people,  whom  his 
government  bad  rendered  happy. 

t,  •  Becop.Iib.iii.tit.  iii.c.T8. 
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ADVERTISEJMENT. 


The  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  America,  comprehended  not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  that  countiy,  and  of  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  establishments  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  his  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  History  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two  volumes  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  prepress 
of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  says, 
"he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  History  of  Biitish  America;"  and  he 
announces  his  intention  to  return  to  that  part  <><  -  '^ork  as  soon  as  the 
ferment  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  b,'  .  'onies  in  America 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  be  re-es  b;  -sv  I.  Various  causes 
concurred  in  preventing  him  from  fulfilling  his  iiiit.iiion. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  foresaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Robertson  at  ditferent  times  destroyed  many 
of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  pa.iof  the  History  of 
British  America  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
oflfered  to  the  Public.  It  is  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works 
were;  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  manuscripts  which  I 
have  ever  seen ;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it 
escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been  committed. 
I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention ;  put,  before  I  came  to  any  resolution 
about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  friends 
whom  my  father  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been 
rashness  and  presumption  in  me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision. 
It  was  perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste  and  judgment 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence :  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it 
to  the  Public,  as  a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  of  my  father's  works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  that  advice,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never  could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy 
those  papers  which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  hereafter  fall,  1  con- 
sidered it  as  certain  that  they  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor  who,  not  bein^  actuated  by  the  same 
sacred  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Author,  which  I  feel,  might  make 
alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine 
and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now  published,  such  as  it  was  left  by 
the  Author;  nor  have  I  presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  cov- 
i-ection  whatever. 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

Queen-St.,  Edinburgh,  April,  X796, 
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The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  extent  to  those 
of  Spain.  Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising^ 
talents  which  prompted  the  English  to  enter  early  or,  the  career  of  discovery, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  persevering  ardour.  England  w  as  the  second  nation 
that  ventured  to  visit  the  New  World.  The  account  of  Columbus's  suc- 
cessful voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But 
in  Ei^land  it  did  something  more  ;  it  excited  a  vehement  desire  of  emula- 
ting the  glory  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in  those  advan- 
tages which  were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity. 
The  attention  of  the  English  court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Columbus. 
Henry  V'll.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
than  could  nave  been  expected  from  a  cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more 
easily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by  some 
of  his  own  subjects  soon  after  tlie  return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the  scheme,  they  had  not  at 
that  period  attained  to  such  skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  monarchs, 
the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  inactivity  in  pernicious  and  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  conquer  France.  When  this  ill-directed  ardour  began  to 
abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turned 
the  arms  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the 
vigour  of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industry  and 
commerce  were  making  gradual  progress,  !  ith  in  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe,  the  English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own 
situation  that  thej  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those 
,  objects  and  pursuits  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hans  Towns,  visited  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europe, 
and  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  nations,  the  English 
did  little  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coasts,  in  small  barks,  which 
conveyed  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another.  Their  commerce 
was  almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied  by  strangers ; 
and  whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of  life  their  own  country  did  not  yield 
was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  cross  of  St.  George  was  seldoQi 
displayed  beyond  the  precinrts  of  the  nnrrnw  sens.    Hardly  any  EngliMi 
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ship  traded  with  Si)ain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiftoentli 
century ;  and  half  a  century  more  elapsed  b?fore  the  Kiiglish  marines 
became  so  adventurous  ;i.s  to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not  commit  the  conduct  of 
an  armament  destined  to  explore  unknown  regions  to  his  own  subjects. 
He  invested  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled  in 
Bristol,  with  the  chief  command ;  and  issued  a  commission  to  him  and  his 
three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards 
the  east,  nortn,  or  west,  in  order  to  discf»vrj-  countries  unoccupied  by  any 
Christian  state  ;  to  take  possession  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  carry  an  an 
exclusive  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  under  condition  of  paying  a  filth  part 
of  the  free  profit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commission  was 
granted  on  March  6th,  1495,  in  less  tt  ^n  two  years  after  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  America.*  But  Cabot  i  for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed 
in  England,  and  by  which  he  is  best  know.;)  did  not  set  out  on  his  voya^-e 
for  two  years.  He,  together  with  his  second  son  Sebastian,  embarked  at 
Bristol  [May,  l497l,on  Doard  a  ship  furnished  by  the  king,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  four  smjQl  barks  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  that  city. 

As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigators,  formed  by  the  instructions  of 
Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example,  were  guided  by  ideas  derived 
liom  his  superior  knowledge  and  exper'ence,  Cabot  had  adopted  the  system 
of  that  great  man  concerning  the  probability  of  opening  a  new  and  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  holding  a  western  course.  The  opinions 
which  Columbus  had  fonnea  with  respect  to  the  islands  which  lie  had 
(liscovered,  were  universally  received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  great  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast 
countries  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly 
deemed  it  prooable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north-west,  he  might  reach 
India  by  a  snorter  course  than  that  wnich  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped 
(o  tall  in  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu- 
lence the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After  sailing 
for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallelof  the  port  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Prima 
t^ista,  and  his  asi\lora  JS'eufoundland :  and  in  a  few  uays  he  descried  a 
smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  He  landed  on 
both  these  [June  24],  made  some  observations  on  their  soil  and  productions, 
;ind  brought  otf  three  of  the  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward, 
he  soon  reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from 
the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  tlie  coast  of 
Labrador  to  that  of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some 
inlet  that  might  open  a  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  ho 
landed  any  wnere  during  this  extensive  run ;  and  he  returnecl  to  England 
without  attempting  either  settlement  or  conquest  in  r.ny  part  of  that  coii- 
tinent.t 

If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of  the  commis- 
sion given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  taKc  possession  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Ei'ropeans 
who  had  visited  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  propr  rty  prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Coun- 
tries which  stretched  in  an  uninterrupted  course  through  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  settling  to  advantage 
under  mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertib  soil.  By  the  time  that  Cabot  returned 
to  England,  he  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  king's  inclination 
unfavourable  to  a.iy  scheme  the  execution  of  which  would  have  required 
trajiquillity  and  leisure.    Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  an<i 
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his  kingdo'.n  was  not  yet  fully  composed  after  the  coniniotion  excited  by  a 
formidable  insurrection  of  liis  own  subjects  in  the  west.  An  ambassador 
from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in  London  ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  for  whose  character  he  professed 
much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  strengthen  their  union  by  negotiating  the  rnarriagc  which  after- 
wards took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and  the  Princess  Catharine,  he 
was  cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince  jealous  to  excess  of  ail  his 
rights.  From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  continent  which  Cabot  bad 
discovered,  it  was  evident  that  they  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  ample 
donative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  v'^I.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand 
und  Isabella.  No  person  in  that  age  questioned  the  validity  of  a  papal 
.  grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  any  claim  to 
which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  be  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with 
Henry's  own  situation  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  of  ardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt 
towards  discovery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  ; 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  there, 
••ntercd  into  the  service  of  Spain.* 

This  i.  t'lie  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  Henry's 
activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  might  have  encouraged 
him  to  persevere.  The  adv  antages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
were  so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period,  that  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.!  And  by  another  law,  the  probt 
arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was  condemned  as  savouring  oi' 
usury.|  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  no  great  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  trade  by  a  nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and 
illiberal.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme 
of  Henry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grand- 
son ;  and  to  give  any  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore 
the  northern  continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Henry 
VIII.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spain :  the  value  of  the  Spanish 
acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known,  as  might  have  excited 
!iis  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in  those  opulent  regions ;  and  d-^ring  a 
considerable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull  would  not 
liave  restrained  him  from  making  encroachnr>  3nt  upon  the  Spanish  dominions. 
But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  prepress  of  discovery. 
During  one  period  f  it,  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between 
tliu  wo  mighty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  gave  full  occupation  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.  During  another 
Deriod  oi  his  administration,  his  famous  controversy  with  the  court  of 
Home  kept  the  nation  in  peipetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  by 
those  oljjects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination  or  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits;  and  without  their  patronage  and  aid, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  any 
oflfort  of  consequence.  Though  England  bv  its  total  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  disclaimed  that 
authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  between  two 

'■  Some  schemes  of  (ligcnvery  Bccm  to  Iiavo  lipftn  Ibrnii^d  in  England  towarils  tho  lieginiiiiig  of 
ihu  sixteenth  century.  But  as  there  is  no  ot)ier  niemotial  of  them  than  what  rctuaitis  in  a  |iateiit 
f:ranted  by  tlio  King  to  the  adventurers,  It  Is  probable  that  tliey  were  feeble  i,  •  abortive  projects. 
If  any  attempt  hr.d  been  made  in  consequence  of  Uiia  patent,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  know  • 
littlee  of  a  compiler  so  indnstrioiiH  and  inquisitive  us  Hukluyt.  In  hiii  patent,  Henry  restiicts  the 
.'iilventurers  from  enc.iimrhiiig  on  the  countrica  discovered  by  the  kind's  of  P'Ttienl.  or  anv  oth''v 
;>rince  in  coufideracy  v  ith  Eiii^Uind.  Ryiner's  Firdura,  vn!  xiii.  iv  'IT 
SJIen.Vri  r.  -,.  '  3  Urn  ■»'ir  ■•  i; 
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lavouvito  nations,  circumscribed  (he  activily  of  eveiy  other  stafo  within 
very  narrow  limits  ;  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  with  faction,  was  not 
a  iuncture  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success  and  remote  utility. 
Tbe  bigotiy  of  Mary,  and  her  inarri^e  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay 
a  sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of  the  Iloly  See,  which  vested  in  a  husbanc^ 
on  whom  she  doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  tlie  New  World. 
Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixty-oi«  years 
riapsed  from  the  time  that  the  English  discovered  North  America,  during 
which  their  monarcbs  gave  little  attention  to  that  country  which  was 
destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  cJief  source  of  its 
opiilence  and  power. 

But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  progress  of  disco- 
very, naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce-,  and  a  spirit  otenternrise,  began 
to  spread  among  the  English.  During  the  reign  ''  Heniy  VIII.  several 
new  channels  oi  trade  were  opened,  and  private  adventurers  visited  remote 
countries,  with  which  England  had  formerly  no  intercourse.  Some  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  southern  regions  of 
America,  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and  though  this  voyage 
seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  sphere 
of  English  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science.*^ 
Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first  essay,  the 
ipcrchants  were  not  discouraged.  They  sent,  successively,  several  vessels 
from  differefnt  ports  towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried  oa 
an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  success.!  Nor 
was  it  only  towards  the  West,  that  the  activity  of  the  English  was  directed. 
Other  merchants  began  to  extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  East ;  and 
by  establishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  ibund  a  new  market 
for  woollen  cloths  (the  only  manufacture  which  the  nation  had  begun  to 
cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countrymen  with  various  productions  of  the 
East,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price.J 

But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  north- 
west, was  still  the  iavourite  project  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy 
the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  commerce  with  those 
regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice  resumed  under  the  long 
administration  of  Henry  VII!.  [1527  and  1536]  ;  first,  with  some  slender 
aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were 
disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.  In 
the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill  j  'oportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  crew,  that,  although  they  were  but  six  n.onths  at  sea,  many  perished 
with  hunger,  and  the  survivors  were  constrained  to  support  life  hy  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.6 

The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  beca.re  an  object 
of  attention ;  and  from  son^e  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  it  seems  *o  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity  and  suc- 
cess.ll  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  communication  with  Chma  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
still  continued  to  allure  the  English  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure. 
Cabot,  whose  opinion  was  deservedly  of  high  authority  in  whatever 
related  to  naval  enterprise,  warmly  urged  the  English  to  make  another 
attempt  to  discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for 
in  vain,  by  steering  towards  the  north-west,  he  proposed  that  a  tdal 
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should  nu\v  be  made  by  the  north-east ;  and  supported  this  advice  hy 
Buch  plausible  reasons  and  conjectun;s  aa  excited  sang'iinc  expectations 
of  success.    Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with  some 

Eriiicipal  merch:mts,  having  associated  for  this  purpose,  were  incorporated 
y  a  charter  from  the  King,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  for  the  Discovery  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands,  and  Places 
unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  this  company,  sooo 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  with  instructions  in  his  own 
Hand,  which  discover  the  great  extent  both  of  his  naval  skill  and  mercantile 
.agacity. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  stood 
dir  ctly  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Norway  [May  10],  and  doubled  the 
North  Cape.  But  in  that  tempeftuous  '<cean,  nis  small  squadron  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  violent  storm.  WiUoughby's  ship  and  bark  took  refuge  in  an 
obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  where  be  and  all  his 
companions  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain  of 
the  other  vessel,  was  more  fortunate ;  he  entered  the  W  hite  Sea,  and  win- 
tered in  safety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  vessel  of  any  iiureign  nation  had 
ever  visited  tnat  quarter  of  th;  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their 
new  visiters  with  an  hospitality  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polished  people.  The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 
a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  resided 
in  a  ^reat  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archangel.  Chancelour,  with 
a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  discoveiy,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  part  which  he  oijght  to  take,  and  set  out 
for  that  distant  capital.  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  tc 
audience,  and  delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received 
from  Edward  VI.  fur  the  sovereign  of  whatever  counti-y  they  should  dis- 
cover, to  John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throne. 
John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  a.nd  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  despot,  'vas  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly 
perceived  the  hap  consequences  that  might  flow  Irom  opening  an  inter- 
course between  1.  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  and, 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this  unex- 
pected benefit,  he  treated  Chancelour  with  great  respect ;  and,  by  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  England  [Feb.  1564],  invited  his  subjects  to  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  favour.* 

Chancelour,  on  bis  return,  found  Mary  seated  on  the  English  throne. 
The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation, 
the  establishment  of  commerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which 
was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West,  and  the  hope  of  arriving,  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  those  regions  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  desire,  excited 
a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour.  Maiy, 
implicitly  giuded  by  her  husband  in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not 
unwilling  to  turn  the  commercial  activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  guarter 
where  it  could  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain  by  encroaching  on  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowitz  m  the  most 
respectful  terms,  courting  his  friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of 
Edward  VI.,  empowered  Chancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name ;  and,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  Russia  to 
the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.!  In  virtue  of  this,  they  not 
only  established  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  China,  they  pushed  their  discoveries  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zemola,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.     But  in  those  frozen  seas,  which  Nature  seems  not  to  nave 
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iie<ttined  for  nivigation,  thry  were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and 
met  with  successive  disappointments. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  India  made  only 
in  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  of  their  factors  to  accompany  the 
Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the  way  of  Astracan  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  instructing^  them  to  penetrate  as  fir  as  possible  towards 
the  cast,  and  to  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a  trade  ^^  ith  those  coun- 
tries, but  to  acquire  every  information  that  might  afford  any  lijjiit  tow  ards 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.*  Notwithstandiiitr 
a  variety  of  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  travelling  through  so 
many  provinces  inhabited  by  fierce  nnd  licentious  nations,  some  of  these 
factors  reached  Bokara  in  the  province  of  Chorassan  ;  and  though  prevented 
from  advancing  further  by  the  civil  ware  which  desolated  the  country,  they 
returned  to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  extending  the  commerce  ol  he 
Company  into  Persia,  and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the  stale  of 
those  remote  regions  of  the  East.t 

The  successful  prepress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  discovery 
roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen,  and  turned  their  activity  into 
new  channels.  A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  [>/  tlie 
English,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  specimens 
which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  productions  of  Africa  invited  some 
enterprising  navigators  to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  quarttii 
of  the  globe.  The^  sailed  along  its  western  snore,  traded  in  difllerent 
ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Line,  and,  after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge 
of  those  countries,  returned  with  a  cai^o  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
commodities  little  known  at  that  time  in  England.  This  commerce  with 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no 
less  innocent  than  lucrative ;  for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  lor 
slaves,  they  carried  it  on  for  many  years  without  violating  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Thus  far  did  the  English  advance  during  a  period  which  may 
be  considered  a^  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce ;  and 
feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an 
interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  witn  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of 
f  hat  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength.  Even 
in  those  first  efforts  of  the  English,  an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  pre- 
sages of  their  future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation 
was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  each, 
with  that  steady,  persevering  industry  v>  hich  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  com- 
merce. Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  those  northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore, 
nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  Enj;- 
lish,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  opencii 
some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  commercial  cpnleiice,  aiiu 
gave  a  beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,?".!. 
With  Newfoundland. 

By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  in  navigation  and 
commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  further  ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced  extremely  auspicious 
to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  llie  nation.  The  domestic  tranqiiillit}"  oi 
the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost  without  interruption,  during  the  cour.se  of 
u  long  and  prosperous  reign ;  the  peace  with  foi'eign  nations,  that  subsisted 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  tlie  throne  ;  flic 
Queen's  attentive  economy,  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden 
of  taxe*.  oppressive  to  trade;  the  popularity  of  her  administration  ;  were 
all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.     The  discerning  eye  of  Jiiizabeth  having  early  perceived  that 
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the  security  ol  a  kingdom  ehviron«;d  by  the  sea  dnprndeil  on  it."  n.ival 
I'orce,  she  began  her  government  with  adding  to  the  number  nnd  strength  ot' 
the  royal  navy  ;  which,  during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on 
no  object  but  that  of  suppressmg  heiesy,  had  been  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  deca^.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval  stores ;  she  built  sever?! 
Mps  of  great  force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  encouraged 
her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer  dept  nd  on 
(oreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  purchased  all  vessels  of 
any  consiilerable  burden.'*  By  those  efforts  the  skill  of  the  English  ai  (ilicers 
was  improved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  turned  to  the  navv,  f»s  the  most  important  national  object.  Instead 
of  abandoning  any  of  tne  new  channels  of  commerce  which  had  been 
opened  ii.  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them  with 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to  ad 
llieir  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of  Ihcir  e^clusivf 
trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connection  with  John  Vasilo- 
witz,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  by  successive  em- 
bassies gained  his  confidence  so  thoroughly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  that 
lucrative  privilege  during  his  long  reign.  She  encouraged  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  coii- 
iirmed  by  act  of  parliament,!  to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  into 
Persia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt,  conducted  with  greater  prudence, 
or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such  pro- 
lection  and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years  they 
canicd  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  ;J  and  by  frequenting  the 
various  provinces  of  Persi;i,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  riches 
lit  the  East,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a  more  direct  inter- 
course with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north-east  had  proved 
r\l)oitive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  'wad  of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  niake  a  new 
iitteinpf,  by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  norih-west.  The  conduct 
of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Frobisher,  an  otTicer  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages  [1576,  1577,  and 
1578,1  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Green 
land  (to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  Incognita),  without  dis 
covering  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for  which  ho 
>ought.  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have 
liamped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had  not 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the  general  exultation  of  the  nation,  upon  the 
>^uccessfnl  expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of 
the  glory  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  the  globe,  formed 
a  scheme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty 
years,  without  venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adven- 
iurous  course.  Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which 
the  largest  vessel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it 
with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conducted  with  other  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  favourite  object  of  his  countiymen,  the  discovery  of  a 
luiw  route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to  stretch 
towards  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  ranged  along  the  coast  of  California,  as 
liigh  as  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees  north,  in  hopes  of  discovering,  on 
tliat  side,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  had  so  often 
I'cen  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other.  But  Ibis  was  the  only  unsuccessful 
•ittempt  of  Drake.    The  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men 
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who  had  long  l)een  accustomed  to  tropical  heat,  obliged  him  to  stop  short 
in  his  profm-'ss  towards  the  north ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  [i  i«sa;f(; 
from  tne  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  un- 
ascertained.* 

From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  have  confided  in  their  own 
abilitien  and  courage,  as  equal  to  an}[  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now 
visited  every  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in  that  age,  and  had 
rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill  in  its  moHt  splendid  ex- 
ploit. But  notwithstaiidmg  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  ol 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  h;id  not  hitherto  attempted  any 
.settlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  either  of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  was 
requisite  towards  carrying  a  scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Pei- 
.sons  of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might 
have  disposed  them  to  patronise  such  a  design.  The  ^rowingpovver  of 
Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
%vhicb  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  n.'iturally  turned  the 
attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  llir: 
New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  (or  that  pre-eminenct. 
The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  thn  Knglish  court,  while 
Philip  resided  there ;  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  beraiar. 
fashionable  :  and  the  translation  of  several  histories  of  America  into  Eng- 
lish, diffused  gradually  through  the  nation  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
policy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it 
derived  from  them.  When  hostilities  commenced  between  Elizabeth  and 
Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader 
of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguishing  himselfby  naval  exploits.  That  service. 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unlcnown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonics,  and  the  enriching  of  comaiercc  by  new 
commodities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  English  began  seriously 
to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies  in  thoso  parts  of  America  which  hithcito 
they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors  and  patrons  of  these  plans  were 
mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  Amon^  them,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert. 
of  Compton  in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due 
to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  America.  He  had  early 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and 
Ireland ;  and  having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he 
published  a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passage, 
which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning  and  ingenuity, 
mingled  with  the  enthusiaain,  the  credulity,  and  the  sanguine  expectation-) 
which  incite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.!  With  those  talents 
be  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  est.iblishing  a  new 
colony,  and  ea.sily  obtained  from  the  ^ueen  letters  patent  [June  11,  I&IO,] 
vesting  in  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colonjr  granted  by  the  crown  of  England, 
the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that 
age  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorizes 
him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  un- 
occupied by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries 
whereofhe  shall  take  possession.  She  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as 
were  willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
countries  which  he  shall  plant.    She  empowers  tiim,  bis  heirs  and  assigns 
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to  dispose  ol'  whatever  portion  of  tho»e  lands  lie  shall  judge  meet,  to  per- 
sons settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  accordins  to  the  laws  orEngland.  She 
ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gubert  shall  hold  of  uio  crown  ot 
England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore 
ibund  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  bis  heirs  and  assigns,  the  complete 
jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  within  the  said  fandfl 
and  seas  thereunto  adjoining ;  and  as  their  common  safety  and  interest 
would  render  good  government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she 
s^ave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon, 
u;overii,  and  rule,  by  their  good  discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes 
capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  persons  who  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said  countries,  according  to  such 
statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  nm  assigns, 
devised  and  established  for  their  better  government.  She  declared,  that 
all  who  settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens 
and  natives  of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstaiKling.  And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to 
settle  within  tw6  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
beit,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied  during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high  notions  of  authority 
and  prer(^ative  prevalent  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  free  men, 
who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates, 
and  to  prepare  lor  embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the  zealous 
eflforts  ot  his  half  brother  Walter  Ralegh,  who  even  in  his  early  youth  dis- 
played those  splendid  talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  number  of  fol- 
lowers. But  his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  the  expense  of  his  preparations.  Two  expeditions,  both 
of  which  he  conducted  in  person,  ended  disastrously  [1580],  In  the  last 
he  himself  perished,  without  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  America,  or  performing  any  thine  more  worthy  of  notice,  than 
the  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Tne  dissensions  among  his  officers ;  the  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ;  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  countries  which  he  purposed  to  occupy ;  his  misfortune  in  approaching 
the  continent  too  far  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle  ;  the  shipwreck  of  ^ms  largest 
vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the  funds  oi  a  private 
man  could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  vrerf 
the  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  imputed,  not 
to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its  leader.! 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune., 
did  not  discourage  Ralegh.  He  adopted  all  his  brother's  ideas ;  and 
applying  to  the  %ieen,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  time,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent  [March  26,  1584],  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  as 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Ghlbert.  J  Kalegh,  no  less  eager  to  execute 
than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  despatched  two  small  vessels 
[April  27],  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of 
trust,  to  visit  the  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some 
previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  productions.  In  order 
to  avoid  Gilbert's  error,  in  holding  too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  by 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  Nortn 
American  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Unfortunately,  their  chief 
researches  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the  name 
of  North  Carolina,  that  province  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious 
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harbours,  i  liey  touclied  first  at  an  inland,  which  they  rail  Wokccon 
(probably  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Furnnlicoc  aound,  and  then 
■tt  Koanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Alberniarlc  sound.  In  both  they  had  ooinc 
intercourse  with  the  uutives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages  with  all  tlx 
characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  liie,  braveiy,  aversion  to  labour,  hos- 
pitality, a  propensity  to  adinire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their  rude 
productions  ibr  Enj^lisli  commodities,  especially  lor  iron,  or  any  of  the 
usctul  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  Alter  spending  a  few  weeks 
ill  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  purts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas 
and  Barlow  returned  to  England  [sept.  15],  with  two  of  the  natives,  and 
g:\ve  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  fertility 
of  the  auil,  and  the  mildness  ol  the  cJimate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  witli 
the  idea  of  occupying  a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions 
towards  the  north  nitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  yir|{inia ;  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  discovery  had  been  made  under 
a  virgin  queen.* 

•  'I'Lieir  report  encoun^cd  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  taking 
possession  ot  such  an  inviting  projperty.  He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
small  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  faonoui- 
able  birtn,  and  of  courage  so  undaunted  as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that 
gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  cairicd 
on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  tnis  scheme  of  settlement ;  and  on  tnis 
account,  as  well  as  from  uiiacquaintance  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
course  to  North  Americn.  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  islands. 
He  spent  some  time  in  cruising  among  these,  and  in  taking  prizes ;  so  that 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  June  bei'ore  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  touched  at  both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had 
landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  diiferent  parts  of  the  continent 
round  Pamplicoe  and  Albermarle  sounds.  But  as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not 
advance  iar  enough  towards  the  north,  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  Chesa- 

{leak,  he  established  the  colony  [Aug.  26],  which  he  left  on  the  island  of 
loanoke,  an  iiicommodious  station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost 
nninhaLded.f 

This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lane,  assisted  by  some  men  of  note,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief 
employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine  months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  countiy  ;  and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit,  and  reached  further  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
<:oIony  so  feeble,  and  in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same 
impatience  of  indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  which  gave 
a  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  worthy  ot 
attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for  wherever 
they  came  :  these  they  inquired  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which  allured  them,  and  art- 
fully amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concerning  pearl  fisheries,  and  rich 
mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions  wasted  their  time 
■uid  activity  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  labouring  to  raise 
provisions  for  their  own  subsistence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and 
reproaches  tnev  proceeded  to  open  hostility  [1586].  The  supplies  of  pro- 
vision which  tliey  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives  were 
of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  own  negligence  no  other  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  their  support.  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them  that 
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recruit  of  storeH  with  which  Grcenvill«  iiiid  pruniii*cd  to  luniKih  tiicin  early 
ill  the  spring.  Th*)  colony,  rcduc<!(i  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  on  the 
jioint  ol  perishing  with  taininc,  was  prcniiinfi;  to  di.tperMt;  into  dilleieiit 
(.listiicts  «)f  the  country  in  quest  uft'utMl,  wn«:n  nir  Kraiiciit  Urako  appeared 
with  liiN  liet  I  [Jiiii»  1],  i'<-tiM'iiinK  from  ;i  successful  ''xpedilion  axain^t  th*: 
Spaniards  in  trio  West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  he  lorinud,  of  lurniiihini:^ 
Lane  and  his  asaociates  with  such  supplies  ;i.i  ini^lit  enable  them  to  reniail 
with  comfort  in  their  station,  was  diKappuinteu  by  a  sudden  storm,  iti 
which  a  smidi  vesiiel  that  he  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces , 
and  as  he  could  iK)t  supply  them  with  i  cr.at  their  joint  request,  as  thfv 
were  worn  out  with  fatid^e  and  fainint,  'v^  carried  ihcni  home  to  England"^ 
[June  19]. 

•Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  t<iiglish  settlements  in  the; 
New  World  ;  a'-l,  alter  exciting  hifh  expectations,  this  first  attempt  pro- 
duced no  effec*  iiiit  thiit  ot'art'ording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
countrv  ;  as  it  eii;i!)li,'il  flari.  i,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  to 
descriue  its  soil,  ciinrttf,  pioibirtion^',  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  w'.ich  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
coinjpared  with  tl  '■  childisV  and  map'ellous  iiles  pubiished  by  several 
of  the  early  visitants  of  the  New  Wo-  a.  Thei'c  is  another  consecjuence 
of  this  abortive  colony  important  rn.  ,  h  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  hii<- 
toiy.  Lane  and  his  associates,  I  I'cir  constant  intercourse  with  tho 
Inaians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  iheir  favour"*e  enjoyment  of  smoking 
tobacco;  to  the  useof  wh'  .  the  credulity  of  t''.  people  not  only  ascribed 
a  thousand  imaginary  viruc.^,  ')ul  their  supersiuion  considered  the  plant 
itself  as  a  gracious  gif\  ol  ihe  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human  kind,  and  the 
most  acc»*ptable  ofTering  which  man  can  present  lu  heavtn.t  They  brought 
with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  methtnl  ot  using  it ;  which  Ralegh  and  some  young  men  of 
fashion  fondly  adonted.  From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and 
from  the  favourabfe  opinion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several 
piiysicians,  the  practice  sj.read  among  the  English.  I'he  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  into  other  parts  of  Europe 
This  nabit  of  taKiiifj;  tobacco  gradually  extended  frcm  tlie  extsemitit-s  oi" 
the  north  to  those  ot  the  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  to  be  equally 
irrateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  ol" 
the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  tinevampled  (so  bewifchinj;; 
is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  hrst  not  only 
unpleasant  but  nauseous),  that  it  has  become  ahncjst  as  universal  as  tin; 
demands  t .'  Ihn^e  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  nature.  Smokinu* 
was  the  f:  '  '■  ..tde  of  taking  tobacco  in  England  ;  and  we  learn  iVoin  the 
comic  wiitei.'  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  boginnins 
of  the  seveiileenth,  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
man  of  fr.shion  and  spirit. 

A  f  .V  days  ai'ter  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a  small  bark,  despatched 
Iiy  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  place 
v.liei'e  the  English  had  settled  ;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by  thoir  coun- 
trymen they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly  gone,  when  Sir 
llichard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vai/i 
lor  the  colony  which  he  bad  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn  wha 
had  betallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island. 
This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  [\h: 
^avages.f 

Though  all  Ralegh's  eflforfs  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vii^inia  had  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  succession  of  disasters  and 
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Uisappomtments,  neither  bis  hopes  nor  resources  were  exhausted.  Early 
ill  the  following  year  [1587],  he  fitted  out  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  White,  who  carried  thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than 
that  which  had  been  settled  under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Virginia, 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  one  continued  forest, 
which  to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by 
a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute 
of  many  things  which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary  towards  their 
subsistence  in  such  an  uncomfortable  situation ;  and  with  one  voice,  requested 
White,  their  commander,  to  return  to  England,  as  the  person  among  them 
most  likely  to  solicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  depended  the 
existence  of  !he  colony.  White  landed  in  his  native  country  at  a  moat 
unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of 
Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collecting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the 
fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly  given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
Ralegh,  Greenville,  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlement, 
were  called  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  [1588], 
equally  interesting  and  glorious  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so  imminent, 
and  during  a  contest  for  the  honour  of  tneir  sovereign  and  the  independence 
of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remofr 
object.  The  unfortunate  colony  in  Koanoke  received  no  supply,  and 
perished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

During  the  remainaer  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  scheme  of  establishing  n 
colony  m  Virginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a  most  aspiring  mmd 
and  extraordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  knowledge  no  less  uncommon, 
had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector.  Allured  by  new  objects, 
and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and 
.'irduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so  vast  and  so  various  as 
to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishing.  He  was  now  intent  on 
peopling  and  improvira;  a  large  district  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  t^ueen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  th(' 
scheme  of  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order  to 
establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  had  begun  to  form 
his  favourite  but  visionary  plan,  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana, 
where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  taking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
flowing  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi- 
plicity of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended  by 
novelty,  he  naturally  became  ■:old  towards  his  ancient  and  hitlierto  unpro- 
fitable scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he  had  never  visited, 
together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  [March,  1596].  This  company, 
satisfied  with  a  paltiy  traffic  carried  on  by  a  few  small  barks,  made  no 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  k 
hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VH.,  and  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh 
planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not  a  single  Englishman  settled  there  af 
the  demise  of  Q,ueen  "Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
three 

I  have  already  explained  the  cause  of  this  during  the  period  previous  to 
the  accession  of'^Elizabeth.  Other  causes  produced  the  same  effect  undei" 
her  administration.  Though  for  one  half  of  her  reign  England  was  engagea 
in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  i' 
friendly  to  its  progress  ;  though  the  glory  of  lier  later  years  gave  the 
highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spirit ;  the  Queen  her- 
:;clf,  from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  h^r  aversion  to  demand  extraordin.'vy 
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supplies  o('  her  subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enterprises  in  her 
rcign  were  concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers.  All  the 
8cliemes  for  colonization  were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  individuals, 
without  any  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  ot  her  government  was  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful  is  the  attraction  of 
our  native  soil,  and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
our  own  couiitry,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven 
away  by  oppression,  or  allured  by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But 
the  provinces  of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle,  did 
not,  like  tliose  occupied  by  Spain<  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance 
of  silver  or  gold  mines.  All  their  hopes  of  gain  were  distant ;  and  they 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry. 
The  maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general  tenor, 
so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  heavy  or  vexatious  band  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with 
difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collected,  on  which 
the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the  first  and  second  Virginian 
colonies.  The  fulness  of  time  for  English  colonization  was  not  yet 
arrived. 

But  tlie  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  England  [1603] 
liastened  its  approach.  James  was  hardly  seated  on  tiie  throne  before  he 
discovered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  long  war 
which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted  tranquillity  continued  during  his 
reign.  Many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the 
war  with  Spain  had  afforded  constant  employment,  and  presented  alluring 

firospects  not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  of 
:mguishing  at  home  without  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was 
on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity  and  talents.  To 
both  these  North  America  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of 
carrying  colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

A  voyage  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Qjieen,  facilitated  as  well  as  encouraced  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark  with  thirty-two  men.  Instead 
of  following  fcwmer  navigators  in  their  unnecessary  circuit  by  the  West 
India  isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  west  as  nearly  as 
the  winds  would  permK,and  was  the  fust  English  commander  who  reached 
America  by  this  shorter  and  more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  he  first  descried  was  a  promontory  in  theprovince  now  called 
Massachusets  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cfape  Cod.  Holding 
along  the  coast  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south-west,  ne  touched  at  two 
islaiKls,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  V^ineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island ;  and  visited  the  adjoinit^  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabitants. 
He  and  liis  companions  were  so  much  delighted  every  where  with  the 
inviting  aspect  of  the  countiy,  that  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  a  part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there.  But  when  they  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settlei-s  in  America,  they  retracted 
a  resolution  formed  in  the  lirsi  warmth  of  their  admiration  ;  and  Gosnold 
returned  to  England  in  less  than  four  months  from  the  time  of  his 
departure.* 

This  voyage  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had  important 
eftects.  The  English  now  discovered  the  aspect  of  the  American  continent 
to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  they  had 
formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a  vast  country,  stretching  through 
the  most  desirable  climates,  lay  before  them.    The  richness  of  its  virgin 
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soil  promised  a  certain  recompense  to  tlieir  industry.  In  its  interior  prc^ 
vinces  unexpected  sources  of  wealtli  might  open,  and  unknown  objects  ot' 
commerce  mi^ht  be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished 
almost  a  third  part  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out. 
Plans  for  establishing  coloijies  began  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  before  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was 
sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Soutliampton 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's  account 
of  the  countiy  was  to  be  consiflered  as  a  just  representation  of  its  state, 
or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.  Both  returned 
with  a  full  continnation  of  his  veracity,  and  with  the  addition  of  so  many 
new  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acquired  by  a  more  extensive 
view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

The  r^ost  active  and  elficacious  promoter  ot  this  was  Richard  Hakluyt, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its 
American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a  kins- 
man of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he 
imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
navigation.  These  favourite  sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  aiffuse 
a  relish  for  them  was  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his 
countirmen  to  naval  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he 
published,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  hia 
valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  Englishmen.  In 
order  to  supply  them  with  what  information  might  be  derived  from  tho 
experience  of  the  most  successful  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  some  of 
the  best  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their 
voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  into  the  English  tongue.  He  wan 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  colo- 
nization during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  corresponded  with 
the  officers  who  conductea  them,  directed  their  researches  to  proper  objects, 
and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  enaeavours  of 
a  person  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  of  business,  many  of 
both  orders  formed  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America,  and 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  warrant  the  execution 
of  their  plans. 

.lames,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider  the  advantages  whicii 
might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronized  his  scheme 
for  planting  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces  ot  his  ancient  kingdom. 
with  a  view  of  introducing  industry  and  civilization  there,*  was  now  no 
less  fond  of  directir^  the  active  genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards 
occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  .1 
favourable  ear  to  their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of 
the  American  continent  began  now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the 
whole  of  such  a  vast  region  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however  respectable, 
appeared  to  him  an  act  of  imjpoiitic  and  prot'use  liberality.  For  this  rea- 
son he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretches  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly 
equal  ;  the  one  calletf  the  first  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  tho 
second  or  north  colony  [April  10,  1616].  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  Geoi^e  Summers,  Richard  HaKluyt,  and  their  associates,  mostly 
resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  the  former  which  they  shoulJ 
choose,  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  aloni; 
the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  habitation,  and 
reaching  into  the  interior  country  a  hundred  miles.  The  latter  district  hf 
aJlotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mei 
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chants  of'  Bristol,  i^lymouth,  and  otlier  parts  in  tlie  west  of  Englartd,  with 
a  similar  grant  of  territory.  Neillier  the  monarch  who  issued  this  charter, 
nor  his  subjects  wIh>  mo'ived  it,  had  any  conception  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  the  foinviation  of  miglity  and  opulent  states.  What  James 
granted  was  nothing  ny)r«»  than  a  simple  charter  of  corioration  to  a  trading 
company,  empowering  t\^  members  of  it  to  have  a  coinrhon  seal,  and  to 
act  as  a  body  politic.  But  as  the  object  for  which  they  associated  waH 
new,  the  plan  established  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  uncom- 
mon. Instead  of  the  power  usually  granted  to  corporations,  of  electing 
officers  and  frr.niing  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  operations,  the 
su))reine  government  of  the  colonics  to  be  settled  was  vestea  in  a  council 
resident  in  England,  to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  should  be  given  under  his  sign  manual ;  and  tjie  subordinate 
jurisdiction  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in  America,  which  was 
likewise  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his 
insvuctions.  To  this  important  clause,  which  resv\iiifd  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  was  added  the  concfpsion  of  several  imrrmnities  to  encourage 
persons  to  settle  in  the  intended  colonies.  Some  of  those  were  the  sam^ 
which  had  l)cen  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Jialegh  ;  such  as  the  securing  to 
the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  rpm.iined  or  had  been  bo-ri  in  England  ;  and  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  (>(  holdinfr  tMr  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and 
least  burdsrisome  tenure.  Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted 
by  Elizabttl).  He  permitted  whatever  wa/  necessary  for  the  sustenanc(; 
or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the 
space  of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty;  and,  as  a  further  incite- 
ment to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  twenty-one 
years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.* 

In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  whicli  have  been  littfe  atttjnded 
to  by  the  historians  of  America,  some  articles  are  as  unfavourable  td  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state.  By 
placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  setding  in  Afjrrerifpa 
seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man;  by  (ill' 
'inlimited  [)ermission  of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  st.yte  is  deprived 
'<{  that  exclusive  commerce  which  has  been  deemed  the  cliitf  advantage 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy  of  coHj- 
nization,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas 
of  men,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlemefits,  were  not 
fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged-  At  a  period  when  they  could  not 
foresee  the  fu(<ne  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities  which  they 
were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  ill  qualified  (o  concert  the  best 
plan  for  governing  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  that  age,  accustomed  to 
the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  nile  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  u/ii- 
niated  with  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved 
state  of  their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of  both  colonies  prepared 
to  execute  their  respective  plans ;  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  permanent  settlements  of 
the  English  in  America  were  established.  From  this  jperiod,  the  progress 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Vji^rinia  and  New  England  forms  a  regular  and 
connected  stoiy.  The  former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies  ;  in  imitation  of  %vhich, 
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and  under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been  successively  planted  anil 
reared. 

The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New  England  were  made  hy 
very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  these  settled  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, among  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ;  as  they 
attained  gradually,  after  long  struggles  and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturity 
of  strength,  and  order  of  policy,  wnich  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
respectable  states,  the  history  of  their  persevering  efforts  merits  particular 
attention.  It  will  exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and 
presents  an  opportunity  which  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in 
the  first  moment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  observing  how  its  spirit 
forms  in  its  infant  state,  hovy  its  principles  begin  to  unfolcfas  it  advances, 
and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  distinguish  its  maturer  age 
are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  other 
English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  importance  of  such  pos- 
sessions Avas  better  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  relate 
the  history  of  the  two  original  colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
f<equent  settlements,  some  more  general  observations  concerning  the  time, 
the  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their  establishment  will  be  sufficient. 
I  begin  with  the  riistory  of  Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors  in  the  company 
which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Vii^inia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  nave 
been  considerable,  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely  feeble.  A 
small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Newport,  sailed  [Dec.  19]  with  a  hundred  and  five  men  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  familieSf 
particularly  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers 
who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  followed  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies, 
and  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months  [April  26, 
1607].  But  he  approached  it  with  l)etter  fortune  than  any  former  navi- 
gator ;  for,  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Roanoke,  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered 
was  a  promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious  inlet, 
which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter  ;  and  as  they  advanced,  contem- 
plated, with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  tn;it  grand  reservoir, 
into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers,  which  not  only 
diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a  commercial  intercourse  more 
extensive  and  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  New- 
port, keeping  along  the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a  river  which  the  natives 
called  Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James  River.  After 
viewing  its  banks,  durir^  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they 
all  concluded  that  a  countiy,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony  than 
the  shoaly  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  countrymen 
had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide  ;  and  having 
chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  residence,  they  gave  this  infant  settlement 
the  name  of  James  Town,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  though  it  has  never 
become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New  ' /orld.  But  however  well  chosen 
the  situation  might  be,  the  menibers  of  the  colony  were  far  from  availing' 
tliemselves  of  its  advantages.  Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  among 
some  of  their  leaders,  durmg  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These  did  not  sub- 
side on  their  arrival  there.    The  first  dopd  of  the  council,  which  assumed 
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the  government  in  virtue  of  a  commission  brought  from  England  under  the 
seal  of  tiie  company,  and  opened  on  lao  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council,  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  oy  the  mean  jealousy 
of  bis  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man, 
but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  b^  his  superiors.  This  diminution  of 
his  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  activity,  was  an  essential  injury  to  the 
colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon 
after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
natives,  partly  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and 
ferocitjr  of  those  barbarians.  And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the 
countries  adjacent  to  James  River,  were  divided  into  independent  tribes, 
so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  them  could  muster  above  two  bun* 
dred  warriors,*  they  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  inces- 
sant hostilities.  To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful ;  the 
stock  of  provisions  left  (or  their  subsistence,  on  the  lieparture  of  their  ship;: 
for  Ei^land  [June  15],  was  so  scanty  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
scarcity,  approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed.  Such  poor 
unwholesome  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which  was  so  much 
increased  by  the  sultry  neat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  a  country^ 
covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  beginning  of  September  one  half  of 
their  number  died,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  sickly  and  Rejected. 
In  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative  powers  of  every  individual  are 
discovered  and  called  forth,  and  each  naturally  takes  tnat  station,  and 
assumes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of 
mind.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly 
devolved  on  nim  that  authority  of  which  they  had  formerly  deprived  him. 
His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  cha- 
racteristic of  military  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such 
a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately  still  unim- 
paired by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly 
adopted  the  only  plan  that  could  save  them  from  destruction.  He  began 
by  surrounding  James  Town  with  such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  of  savages.  He  then  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of  their  enemies.  Some  tribes  ho 
gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  frem  them  a  supply  of 
provisions.  Othere  he  attacked  with  open  force  ;  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  imparl  to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recom- 
pense of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment 
re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  th«i 
spring ;  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from  them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  he 
sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  I'hough  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners  of  savates,  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  showed  those  who  had  tidcen 
him  captive  a  mariner's  compass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonder- 
ful accounts  of  its  virtues  as  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  veneration, 
which  began  to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  They  led  him, 
however,  in  triumph  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conducted 
Lim  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  of 
Virginia.  There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal 
Wow,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their  Euro- 
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pean  invaders,  the  bcnePicial  efTccts  of  which  the  Spaniards  often  expe- 
rienced, in!(  I'lJor-ud  in  his  behalf.    The  favourite  daughter  of  Powliatan 
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Th( 


rushed  in  l>etwecn  '.iii!i  and  the  executioner,  and 

tears  pi'»'vai!cd  on  he'  u'thei  io  spare  his  life.  The  beneficence  of  his 
deiivei' r.  w'vjvn  the  early  ilifjlisn  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the 
PrinceS'  Poc,  n;<ntas,  riid  not  t«  5'ninate  here  ;  she  soon  after  procured  his 
liberty.  ..nd  m^ni  f-om  time  '   '   .  -:  seasonable  presents  of  provisions.* 

SmiC),  on  \m  rHutn  ^  Jd!.ii  -  '^  own,  found  the  colony  reduced  to  thirty- 
eight  pers.  ms,  who,  m  despii;  wi;re  preparing  to  abandon  a  country  which 
ilia  not  scfi.n  destined  to  be  the  habitation  of^Englishnien.  He  employed 
inart.  sses,  tlireats,  and  even  violence,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  executing 
this  fatal  resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so 
long,  that  liii"  succour  anxiously  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty 
was  'fitantly  rest  rf,'.» ;  ■  huov  red  new  planters  were  added  to  their 
nurubei  ;  and  an  ample  .lock  of  whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  and 
sow  ingf  the  ^i.nd  'vas  (i<niveved  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned 
their  attentson  froi .  ,  i?t  species  of  industry  which  alone  could  render  theiv 
situation  coH.fortabic.  In  a  ,jmall  stream  of  water  that  issued  from  u  bank 
of  saiid  near  >ames  Town,  a  sediment  of  some  shining  mineral  substance, 
which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when 
the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable 
procfuctions  of  the  New  World,  when  eveiy  mountain  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  treasure,  and  every  rivulet  was  searched  for  its  golden  sands, 
this  appearance  w^as  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  mine. 
E^  eiy  hand  was  eager  to  dig ;  large  quantities  of  this  glittering  dust  were 
an.  issed.  From  some  .'jssay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful 
as  I » is  companions  were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich. 
"  There  was  now,"  savs  Smith,  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  refine  gold."t  With  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel 
returning  to  England  w.s  loaded, while  the  culture  of  the  land  and  every 
useful  'jccupation  were  totally  neglected. 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  com  from  the  natives  by  traffic 
or  by  force,  the  colony  began  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  scarcity 
of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same  distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  relief.  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their 
researches  beyond  the  countries  contiguous  to  James  River,  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  more  remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  v»t 
culture  and  population  among  them.  The  execution  of  this  art^uous  desiis;ii 
he  undertook:  himself,  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crow,  and  a  vt'iy 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  He  began  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles  M>d  in 
two  aiflferent  excursions,  which  contmued  above  four  months,  he  .•\«tvajH>s} 
as  far  as  the  river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  ot  th*^  K^y- 
He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  west  sboivs. ;  he  \'^W*"rv\\ 
most  of  the  considerable  creeks ;  he  sailed  up  many  of  ti»e  gw*4  i-ivv^^^as 
far  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  some  tribes ;  he  tougtet  wrIi  vhIk^^  ,  he 
observed  the  nature  of  the  territory  which  they  occupie*.^  thtiv  BK\te  of 
subsistence,  the  peculiarities  in  then-  manners  ;  and  left  artM>ng  .-^H  a  won- 
derful admiration  either  of  the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  EngHsh.  \i\ct 
sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in  a  paltry  vessel,  ill  fitted  tor  such  an 
extensive  navigation,  during  which  the  hardships  to  which  h^^  wasexposetl, 
as  well  as  the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fortitude  witli 
which  he  surmounted  them,  equal  whatever  is.  pclate^l  v<  the  celcbratoil 
Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises  K*  wturned  to  Jamrs 
Town;  he  broi.?ht  with  him  an  account  of  that  l\i)iv  portion  of  the 
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American  continent  now  comprehended  in  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,*  so  full  and  exact,  that  after  the  progress  of  information  and 
research  for  a  century  and  a  half,  his  map  exhuiits  no  inaccurate  view  of 
both  countries,  and  is  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent  delineations 
and  descriptioai  have  been  formed.! 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit  might  open  upon  this 
complete  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  oi  .in 
exclusive  commerce,  it  afforded  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants. 
The  colony  .still  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from  the 
natives  ;  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  industry,  hardly  thirty  acres 
of  gnjund  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capable  of  (:nlture.|  By  .Smith's 
attention,  however-  the  stores  of  the  English  were  so  regularly  filled  that 
for  some  time  thejr  felt  no  considerable  distress  ;  and  ;»(  this  juncture  a 
change  was  made  m  the  constitution  of  the  comp  .ny,  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  increase  of  their  security  and  happine.'-.s.  That  supreme  di- 
raction  of  all  the  company's  operations,  which  the  King  by  his  charter  had 
leserved  to  himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  l»econiing 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  cruwn. 
ITpon  a  representation  of  this  to  J:mie.s,  he  granted  thorn  a  new  charter 
[May  23, 1609],  with  more  ample  privileges.  Ke  enlaiyed  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  ;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corporation, 
more  explicit  and  complete;  he  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council 
resident  in  Virginia  ;  he  vested  the  government  entirely  in  a  council  re- 
siding in  London  ;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the  rigJw 
of  electing  the  persons  who  wore  to  comiX)se  (his  council,  by  a  »i*>\llv 
of  voices  ;  he  authorized  this  .-.ouncil  to  establish  such  laws,  oixi^rs,  aria 
forms  of  s;ovcmnient  and  m,'\gislr.tcy,for  the  colony  and  plantati«\  us  th*'y 
ill  their  discretion  should  think  t<'  be  fittest  for  the  good  of  tb<?  ,idv«nturcrs 
and  inhabitants  thert^ ;  he  empowered  them  to  iK>n)inate  a  i^Ax^riKM  to  have 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  colony  ;  and  to  cany  rtieir  orders  into 
execution.§  In  consequence  of  these  ooncessitnis,  tht^  company  having 
.icquired  the  power  of  ivgulating  all  its  own  ti.^nsactioas  the  number  of 
proprietors  increased,  and  among  tiKMn  we  fitxl  the  most  fespcctable  names 
m  the  nation. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  cixmcil  w*s  to  app«,>int  Lord  Delaware  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  v>f  their  vx>lony  in  V  ^^inia.  To  a  person  of 
his  rank  those  high  soinuling  titVs  could  be  ix)  .-ulurenK-nt  ;  and  by  his 
thorough  acqiiainta»Kv  with  th^"  progress  aiKl  state  of  the  settlement,  he 
knew  enough  tvf  the  labour  ■^ml  difficuJ^.^  with  wy*;h  an  infant  colony  is 
reared,  toex\HVt  iny  thii\>{  but  anxMy  and  care  ih  discharging  the  duties 
y>i  that^Vl^ate  oftico.  But,  from  7^a\  to  promote  an  establishment  which 
he  e\\>ected  to  prove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  countiy,  he  was  willing  to 
ivli^iquish  all  the  comforts  oi'  an  honoiwable  station,  to  undertake  a  long 
voyage  to  settle  in  tii  uncultivated  regfen,  destitute  of  every  accommoda- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  accusts.>med,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil, 
and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  .as  he  could  not  immediately 
leave  England,  the  council  (,^\?patched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Summers,  the  former  of  whom  liad  been  appointed  lieutenant^2:eneral  and 
the  tat\v\  admiral,  w ith  nine  ships  and  me  hundred  planters.  They 
ca«\\A  with  them  con\missions  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  super- 
se^Ve  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council,  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware 
^nernor,  and  until  he  shoul(l  arrive,  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs 
into  their  own  u.uvls.  A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which 
Gates  and  Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded 
it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas  [Aug.  11].  The  other  ships  arrived  safely 
at  James  Town.    But  the  fate  o(  their  commanders  was  unknown.    Their 
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commission  for  new  modelling  the  government,  and  all  other  public  papers, 
were  supposed  to  bo  lost  together  with  them.  The  present  rorm  ut' 
government,  however,  was  hem  to  be  abolislieil  No  legal  warrant  could 
be  produced  for  establishing  any  other.  Hmith  was  not  in  a  condition  at 
this  juncture  to  assert  bis  own  rights,  or  to  act  with  bis  wonted  vigour, 
py  an  accidental  oxniosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so  miserably 
flcorr/ied  and  iniingled  that  ho  was  inciipitble  of  moving,  and  under  the 
riecessily  of  ((ptrinijlfiiig  ninisclf  to  the  guidance  of  his  friends,  who 
•;arried  him  I,  lard  one  of  Ilit;  kMps  nlmiwe  to  England,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  recover  by  more  skilliil  treatment  man  he  could  meet  with  in 
ViJa.* 

Alter  Ills  depar/ure.  every  thing  tended  fait  to  the  wildest  anarchy. 

paction  and  diRCOtifeiii  nad  often  risen  so  bigji  'dinoui  llie  old  settlors  that 

(bey  could  |/.ir'lly  bo  kept  wllbin  boundH.     Tlit  spinl  of  tlic  new  romerH 

was  too  urigovernjble  to  pear  any  resfrajnl.     Hevcrnl  amoni^  tbem  at  liiiU^t 

Huk  were  siicli  dissipated  li(i//f  (f  ■«  yoi/ng  men.  as  llieir  friends  were  glad 

iiUl  i»i/|(|f!»t  of  wb(itevi:(  /urtuiic  ifiiffM  nctide  tbem  in  a  foreign 

Of  the  lower  iih\ni  lll'ifiy  wtTc  so  prolllgale,  /(/  (Jcsper.'df,  that  their 
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country  was  happy  to  throw  tliem  ni/t  as'titdHJinces  in  society  ..  ^ 

sons  were  lillle  rnpnble  of  the  regular  subordit/ulion,  (|je  strict  econciuiy, 
and  pemevering  induBtry,  which  their  situation  required.  Fhn  Indiatis 
observing  their  niisronffuct,  and  that  every  precaution  for  tutalf-lliilii  e  or 
Hafety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions  wL/cn 
they  were  accustomed  to  furnish,  but  harassed  tnein  with  continual  lios- 
tilities.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores  which  they  had 
brought  froui  England ;  these  were  soon  coiwumed  ;  then  the  domestic 
wniinals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were  devoured ;  and  by  this  in- 
considerate waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  not 
only  to  eat  the  most  uHifMUtil-i  ulul  unwholesome  roots  and  berries,  but  to 
feed  on  the  bodies  of  tlie  Indians  wliom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of 
Iheli  copipanions  who  sunk  under  the  opprcssjo/i  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress. Ill  ihes  If/all  sis  months,  of  live  hundred  persons  whom  Smith  left  in 
V^irginia,  only  /jjfdy  /pmaiiiLd;  and  tbeoe  so  (eeble  and  dejected  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  it  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a 
quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  it.f 

VVheii  (/flies  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bermudas,  fortunately 
not  a  sini:le  person  on  noard  their  ship  perished.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  pr  t^isions  and  stores  too,  was  saved,  and  in  that  delightful  spot, 
Nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presciited  to  them  such  a  variety  of  ner 
productions,  that  a  hiinrlred  and  fifty  people  subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten 
months  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Impatient,  however,  to  escape  from  a 
place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set 
about  building  two  barks  with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  efforts  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  linished  them.  In 
these  they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  V  irginia,  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  ample  consolation  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces 
(if  their  companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishiii^j:  colony.  After 
a  more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected  in  their  ill 
constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  James  Town  [May  23],  But  instead 
of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miserable 
remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sickness,  sutik 
in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  resembling  spectres  than 
human  beings.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  o?  findii^  plenty 
ul  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them  no  larger  stock  than  was 
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deemed  necessary  for  their  own  support  during  the  vo  )((e,  their  inability 
to  afford  relief  to  their  countrymen  added  to  the  angi  n  with  which  they 
viewed  this  unexpected  scene  of  distress.  Nothing  now  remained  but  in- 
stantly to  abandon  .1  country  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  !uiiu;er  : 
and  though  all  that  could  he  found  in  the  stores  of  tlie  colony  wlien  adileu 
to  what  rem.iined  of  the  stock  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  what  was  sufficient  to  support  th«>ra  for  sixteen  days,  at  the  most 
scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  iti  hopes  ot  being  nble  to  reach  Newfound- 
land, where  they  sxpccted  to  be  relieved  by  their  couiitiymen  employed 
at  that  season  in  the  fishc-ry  there.* 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of  the  English,  in 
planting;  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  future 
prosperity,  should  be  for  ever  lost.  Before  Gates  and  the  melancholy 
companions  of  his  voyage  had  reached  the  mouth  of  James  Kiver,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships,  that  brought  a  large  recruit 
of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  defence  or  cultivation.  By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  return  to  .fames  Town,  where  they  found  their  fort,  their  ma- 
g:azine8,  and  houses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy 
rhance,  had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tender  and 
skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vigour.  This  it  found  in  Lord 
Delaware  :  he  searched  into  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far  as  ho 
could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusations ;  but 
iasfend  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he  em- 
ploy ed  his  prudence  in  healing  their  dissensions,  and  in  guarding  against  a 
repetition  of  the  same  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  assiduities,  by  the 
respect  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing  liow  to 
mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper, 
lie  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  hy  anarchy  to  subordination  and 
discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry, 
and  taught  the  Indiaas  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the  English  name. 
Under  such  an  administration,  the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a 
promising  appearance  ;  when  unhappily  tor  it,  a  complication  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  the  climate  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  countryt 
[March  28,  1611];  the  government  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 

He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  IMay  10]  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  • 
in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  than  in  any  of 
his  predecessors,  empowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of 
which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him. 
This  system  of  government  is  so  violent  and  arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spa- 
niards themselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements  ; 
for  among  them,  as  soon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  suc- 
ceeded to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  uniformly  cstablii^hed.  But  however  unconstitutional  or  oppressive 
this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
most  enlightened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
age.J  Tne  company,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefficacy  of  every  method 
\vhich  they  had  hitherto  employed  for  restraining  the  unruly  mutinous 
spirits  which  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  bad  the 
sanction  of  such  high  authority  to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the  colony. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  power,  exercised 

*  A  mintito  onil  rurious  nrcount  of  the  sliipwrocic  of  GntcR  and  Summers,  and  of  Uieir  advf  i»- 
UircH  in  lli^riniidaH,  wus  composed  by  ^trachy,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  tbem,  and  waa  pub- 
lished by  I'uKlius,  iv.  1734.  ',  flilli,  p.  117.  Pirrchns,  iv.  17fi4.  ^  Hacon,  Ksmv  fin 
Vlantalion.i,  p.  '.i. 
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it  with  pnulence  and  moderation.  By  the  vigour  which  the  siimmaiy 
mode  of  military  punishment  gave  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  into 
the  colony  more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  been  eslablislied  tliere  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  tempered  hfs  vigour  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no 
ainviii  seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to  assume  induced  the 
king  to  issue  a  new  charter  for  (he  encouragement  of  the  adventurers  [March 
12,  1612],  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
prolonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on  (he  commodi- 
ties  exported  by  them,  but  granted  (hem  more  extensive  property,  as  well 
.IS  more  ample  jurisdiction.  All  (he  islands  lying  withm  three  hundred 
leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Viiginia.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  company  took  possession  of  Bermudas  and  the  other 
small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  James 
Town.    The  expense  of  those  extraordinary  efforts  was  defrayed  by  the 

Profits  of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
'his  expedient  they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their  new  charter  jf 
and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instance  in  the  English  history  of  any  public 
countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  be^an 
to  observe  every  measure  of  government  with  jealous  attention,  havmg 
remonstrated  against  the  institution,  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James 
recalled  the  license  under  (he  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established.f 
By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the  colonists  was 
forced  into  a  proper  ctirection,  and  exerted  itself  in  useful  industry.  This, 
aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them  to  raise 
such  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust 
for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  English  became  more  independent, 
the  natives  courted  their  iriendship  upon  more  equal  (enns.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  were  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty 
with  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river 
Chickahominy,  in  which  they  consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  sub- 
jects to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen, to  send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  English 
as  often  as  they  took  (he  field  against  any  enemy,  and  to  deposite  annually 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  the  storehouses  of  the  colony.§ 
An  event,  which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  relate  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, prepared  the  way  for  this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  Captain 
Smith  was  indebted  (or  his  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to 
the  English ;  and  as  she  frev-]uently  visited  their  settlements,  where  she 
was  always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,  her  admiration  of  their 
arts  and  manners  continued  to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  her 
beauty,  which  is  represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  countiywomeii, 
made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of^  Mr.  Kolfe,  a  young  man  of  rank  in 
the  colony,  that  he  warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Where  manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious.  Neither  artifice  pre- 
vents, nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments. 
Pocahuntas  readily  gave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and 
Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  marria|2;e  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp ;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly  correspondence  sub- 
.sisted  between  the  colony  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that 
stood  in  awe  of  his  power.    Rolfe  and  his  princess  (for  by  that  name  the 
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writers  of  the  last  age  always  distinguish  licr,)  set  out  for  England,  where 
slin  was  received  by  James  and  his  Queen  with  the  respect  suited  to  her 
birth.  Being  carelull)r  instructed  in  the  principles  of  tiie  Christian  faith, 
alic  was  publicly  baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  tf- 
spectabic  families  in  Virginia,  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  race  of 
trie  ancient  rulers  of  their  country.*  But  notwithstanding  thu  visible  good 
effects  of  that  alliance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  have  imitated 
the  example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of  all 
the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have  availed 
themselves  the  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliating  the  afl'ection  of 
its  original  inhabitants  ;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their 
national  character,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facility  ot  manners  which 
accommodates  itself  to  eveiy  situation,  they  have  been  more  averse  than 
the  French  and  Portuguese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with 
the  native  Americans.  The  Indians,  courting  such  a  union,  offered  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new  guests :  and  when  they  did  not  accept 
of  the  proffered  alliance,  they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.t 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procurecf  by  liie  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto 
no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  The  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  colonists;  their 
product  was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly 
to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  des- 
titute of  the  first  advantages  resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to 
prosper.  Industry,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was 
acquired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  no 
inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  The  idle  and  improvident 
trusted  entirely  to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store  ;  the  assiduity 
even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  perceived  that  others 
were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  the  united 
industry  of  the  colony  did  not  accomplish  as  mucli  work  in  a  week  as 
might  nave  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each  individual  had  laboured  on 
his  own  account.  In  order  to  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to 
each  individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The 
articles  of  primaiy  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as 
secured  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony  .J 

The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the  planters  was  soon 
directed  towards  a  new  object ;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  tiiue  with 
such  inconsiderate  ;;ruOur  as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  The 
culture  of  tobacco,  wl  i.  -i  has  since  l)econie  the  staple  of  Virginia,  and  the 
source  of  its  proKperii^v,  -vas  introduced  aliout  this  time  flHKi],  into  the 
colony.  As  the  1  i.-to  ior  that  ^veed  continueil  to  increase  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  zealous  declamations  of  James  as^ainst  it,  the  tobacco 
imported  from  Virginia  came  to  a  ready  market ;  atid  though  it  was  so 
much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a  pound  of  (he  latter  sold  for  eighteen  <>hillings, 
and  of  the  former  for  no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  consideialiie 
profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  and  quick  return,  every 
other  species  of  industry  was  neglected.  The  land  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  for  raising  provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  Town, 

*  Huinct  Solid.i  i\:irr;ili(i,  a().  iW  Rry,  iiiirs  x.  p.  0^.  Plilli,  p.  !?!•.  !4(>.  Smiili'rt  Travels,  p.  li'l 
'ril.  f  flevorlpy's  Hiil.  nf  Viis.  p.  '-'.i.  1  SiiiiiliS  'I'ravfls.'p.  114.  rtiitli,  p.  \'M. 
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were  planteil  with  tobactf-.  VarirMi.i  rrgulatioiu  were  framed  fo  restrain 
thjt  ill  directed  activity,  but,  IrDiii  eaKerness  tor  pretent  Kai'it  tl>e  plant* 
era  disregarded  every  admunition.  The  means  of  siibsistitnco  became  si) 
scanty,  as  forced  them  tu  renew  their  demandit  up(Hi  the  Indians,  who 
Heeing  no  end  of  those  exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  EiiKiish  namo 
revitred  with  additional  rancour,  and  they  lyegan  to  form  schemes  of  ven< 
geance,  with  a  secrecy  and  rilence  peculiar  to  Americans.* 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations,  and 
the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of 
prosperity.  Its  numben  increased  by  successive  nii|^rations  ;  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  considerable,  and  several 
of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to 
opulence  ;t  and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to 
live  single,  considered  themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to 
which  they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advantage  of  the 
apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  characten 
and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunities,  to  marry  thcm.l. 
These  new  companions  \vere  received  with  such  Ibndncss,  and  many  of 
them  so  comibrtably  establisherl,  as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  thoughtless  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments  of  vir- 
taous  citizeiM  ami  of  provi<lent  fathers  oi  ("an\ilies,  became  solicitous  about 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As 
the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  industry,  they  were 
I'tiexpectedljr  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them  with  greater  facility. 
A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James  River, 
sold  a  part  of  her  cargo  of  Negroes  to  the  planters  ;§  ana  as  that  hardy 
race  was  found  more  capable  of  enduring  tatigue  under  a  sultry  climate 
than  Europeans,  their  number  has  been  increased  by  continual  importation ; 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field  labour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirits  of  its  members 
became  more  independent.  To  Englishmen  the  summary  and  severe 
decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  their 
governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  they  longed  to  recover 
the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  under  tne  liberal  form 
of  government  in  their  native  country.  In  compliance  with  tbi«  spirit,  Sir 
Geoi^e  Yeardly,  in  the  year  1619  [June],  called  the  first  general  a!!**'nibly 
that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  novv 
so  increased,  and  their  settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  where  they  were 
pemdtted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  functions 
of  free  men.  The  laws  enactea  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many  nor 
of  great  importance  ;  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people, 
as  they  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitution, 
which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  ol  free  government.  In 
order  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  and  tlie  rights  of  the 
planters  more  certain,  the  company  issued  a  charter  of  ordinance  [July  24], 
which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Great 
Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the 


*  Stlth,  \h  MO.  117.  llj!.  188.    Smith,  p.  l:iO.    riirrhfi^.  iv.  I7!>r, 
Htllh.  i>.  imi.  107  (\  Ttrvrrlpv.  p.  37. 
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|>iac«s  ot  tti«  luvvrcitcn ;  partly  in  a  conncil  of  Ntnl«!  name  by  the  company, 
which  po«M>med  lionie  of  th«  distinction,  and  «xerci<M!d  some  of  th«  func- 
tions l>eioiiginf(  to  the  (>e(>rafi^e ;  partly  In  a  ((eneral  council  or  uMembly 
composed  of  the  reprexentativeM  of  the  peonle,  in  which  were  vedtcd 
])oweni  and  privilefi^ns  .<tiinilar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commont.  In  both 
these  councils  all  (piestionN  were  to  be  dett-rmined  by  the  m^ority  ol' 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  nieiiilwrs  of  the  legislature, 
was  to  tie  of  force  until  it  was  ratified  in  Knglaiid  f)y  n  general  court  of  th«) 
company,  and  returned  under  its  seal.*  Thu*!  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  l>e  considered,  not 
merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company  d»'iH;ndent  on  the  will  antl 
orders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and  citi/eiis. 

The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  in  their  condition  was  an  increase 
of  their  industry.  The  pnvWt  of  tonacco  in  Virginia  was  now  equal, 
not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  i]ritaiii,t  but  could  furnish  somn 
quantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with 
Holland,  and  estamisbed  wnrehoune!)  lor  it  in  Miildelburg  and  Flushing. 
.Tames  and  his  privy  ( mmcil,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  com- 
modity, for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel 
that  tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  consider- 
able duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to 
check  this  innovation.  Some  evpedient  was  found,  by  which  the  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  present ;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony,  conrcm- 
ing  their  resnective  rights.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade  of  the 
colony  should  be  conhned  to  England,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed 
(here.  The  latter  claimed,  not  oiily  the  general  privilege  of  Englishmen 
to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  liut  pleaded  the  particular 
concessions  in  their  cbailer,  by  which  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce 
seemed  to  be  granted  to  them.|  The  time  for  a  more  full  discusiiion  of  this 
iinpor<ant  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast  that  settlements  were 
scattered,  not  only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  be^an 
to  extend  to  the  Rapahannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  English, 
jelying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived  by  this  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, lived  in  full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machinations  ;  and  though  surrounded  by 
a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both  artful 
and  vindictive,  they  neglected  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that 
was  requisite  in  such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a 
society  completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers  but  citizens, 
and  were  so  intent  on  what  was  subservient  to  the  comfort  or  embellishment 
of  civil  life  that  every  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  unne- 
cessary. The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly  employed  as  hunters,  were 
furnished  with  fire  anus,  and  taught  to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They 
were  permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English  at  all  nouis,  and 
received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  Thi.1, 
inconsiderate  security  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 

*■  SUth,  Appendix,  p.  39,  Ate. 

t  It  i«  a  Ri«lt«r  (if  lomv  curioelty  to  trace  the  proffresa  of  the  eonsumptlon  of  tliia  unneceHsry 
roiiunodity.  The  use  rf  icibacco  iieeins  to  hnvt;  be«n  firet  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
]58C.  PowlMy  a  few  fio;tfaring  pcrioiM  may  fmve  acquired  a  rellKb  for  it  by  their  inlercourse  witit 
the  Spaninrdii  previous  to  that  period ;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  b«  denominated  n  nntional  liabH 
Boouer  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  ITpon  an  average  of  the  seven  years  immediately  precC' 
iling  the  year  1(133,  the  wliole  import  of  tobacco  into  P.ngland  amounted  to  a  liundred  and  forty-two 
thoiwand  and  eighty  Ave  pounds  wtMgtit.  Stlth,  p.  'iMi.  From  this  it  appears,  tlint  the  taste  had 
kproad  Willi  a  rapidity  which  is  reuiurkablo.  But  liow  Inronsidcrable  is  that  quantity  to  ^p.Vij 
now  consumed  in  Ureal  Britntn '. 
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that  planet'  vengeance,  which  tliey  meditated  with  all  the  deliberate  fore- 
thought which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper.  Nor  did  they  want  a  leader 
capanle  of  conducting  their  schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  of 
Powhatan,  in  the  year  1618,  Opechancanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  a^ 
wirowanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extensive  influence  over 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, he  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  to 
the  south-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  empire.* 
But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  estimation  among 
savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty 
polic^/^,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power. — Soon  after  his  elevation 
lo  the  supreme  command,  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  upon  ;  and  during  fou"  years,  the  means  of  perpetrating  it 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy. 
All  the  tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gained, 
except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that  might  discover 
^vhat  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  station 
was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance  [Alarch  22],  each  was  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  English  were  so  little  aware  of  the 
impending  destruction  that  they  rocefved  with  unsuspicious  hospitality 
several  persons  sent  by  Opechancanough,  under  pretext  of  delivering 
presents  of  venison  ana  fruits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their  motions. 
Finding  them  perfectly  secure,  at  midday,  the  moment  that  was  previously 
lixed  for  this  deed  of  ncrror,  the  Indians  nished  at  once  upon  them  in  all 
their  dilTerent  settlements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
undistinguishing  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  whh  which  savages  treat 
their  enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  \  as 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaughter 
■would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  not 
moved  a  converted  Indian^  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated  the 
night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  such  time  as  to  save 
James  Town  and  some  adjacent  settlements  ;  and  if  the  English  in  other 
districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolution  prompted  by  despair, 
and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who, 
in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discover  courage  equal  to  !he  sagacity 
and  art  with  which  they  had  concerted  it.t 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  descending  with  its  full 
effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  In  some  settlements 
not  a  single  Englishman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
oolony,  and  among  these  several  membera  of  the  council,  were  slain. 
The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  astonishment,  and  terror,  aban- 
doned all  their  remote  settlements,  and,  crow-ling  together  for  safety  to 
.Tames  Town,  did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  had  been 
planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  countiymen  in  Virginia.  Confiiied 
within  those  narrow  boundaries,  they  were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry 
than  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  war 
against  the  Indians  commenced ;  and,  bent  on  exterminating  the  v/hole 
race,  neither  old  nor  young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  southern  regions  of  Amei-ica  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper 
model  to  imitate  ;J  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  those  principles  of  faith, 
honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hostility  among  civilized  nations 
and  set  bounds  to  its  rage,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowable  thai: 
trinded  to  accomplish  their  design.    They  hunted  the  'ndians  like  wiji* 

♦  Beverley,  p.  5t.  f  Stitli.  p.  SK18,  &r.    Piirclin!^,  iv.  ITS?,  &r.        ',.  Stitli,  p.  333, 
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beasts  rather  than  enemies  ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  tliem  to  their  places  oi' 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their  country,  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from  their  inaccessible  fastnei^ 
by  5fers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful 
appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafty  leader,  and  induced  them 
to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and  resume  their  usual  peaceful  oc- 
cupations [1623].  The  behaviour  of  the  two  people  seeniea  now  to  be 
perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  integrity  and  good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  confided  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in  absolute  security  with- 
out suspicion  of  danger  ;  while  the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were 
preparing  to  imitate  savages  in  their  revenge  and  crut;lty.  On  the  approach 
of  harvest,  when  they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  oe  most  formidable 
and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered 
every  person  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  witn  hunger,  that  some  of  the  trib<'« 
nearest  to  the  English  were  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  dtt-A. 
which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retalia- 
tion, was  followed  by  some  happy  eft'ects.  It  deliveredf  the  colony  so 
entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indianij,  that  its  settlements  began  again  to 
extend,  and  its  industrj'  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the  company  in  England, 
in  which  the  property  of  Virginia  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  it  from  secondiiig  the  efforts  of  the 
planters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  such  a  supply  of  necessa- 
ries, as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had  lost.  The  company  was 
orit.,inally  composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  tho_ 
junction  of  new  members,  allured  hy  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of 
prcraoting  a  scheme  of  public  utility,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a 
numerous  assembly.*  The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
passion,  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  iclt  in  those  popular  meet- 
ings, and  influenced  their  decisions.  As  towards  the  close  of  James's 
reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutional 
liberty  wr^e  diffused  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their 
rights  better  and  to  assert  them  with  greater  boldness  ;  a  distinction  formerly 
little  |jnown,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  establishecl 
between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endea- 
voured to  djrive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter.  Both 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a 
body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  company  of  Virginian  adven- 
turers. In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in  every 
feneral  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  S7>irit  of  merchants 
Miberating  concerning  their  mutual  interest,  but  with  the  animosity  and 
violence  natural  to  numerous  assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions  contend 
for  superiority .t" 

As  the  kiiJg  did  not  often  assembk  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ia 
parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  conipany  became  a  theatre  on  which 
popular  orators  displayed  their  talents  ;  the  proclamations  of  the  crown, 
and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  wi*h  respect  to  the  commerce  and  police  of 
the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  censured  with  seve- 
rity, ill  suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which  James  entertained  of  h.^  own 
Wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  prerogative,  ^n  order  to  check  this  growing 
spirit  of  discussion,  the  ministers  employed  all  their  address  and  influence 
to  gaiu  as  many  members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direc- 
tion of  their  drliherationt.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they  iii  this  attempt, 
that  every  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  inajorilyr 
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and  sometimes  without  any  reason  hut  because  they  were  the  pl•op09er^f 
of  it.    James,  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular  assembly, 
and  weaiy  of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to 
obtain  an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thoushts  of  dissdring  the  com- 
pany, and  new  modelling  its  constitution.    Pretexts,  neither  unplausible 
nor  destitute  of  some  foandation,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.    The 
.slow  progress  of  the  colony,  the  large  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre 
by  the  Indians,  and  every  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  English  from  their 
first  migration  to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  nume- 
rous company  to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  arduou!?.    The 
nation  felt  sensibly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged 
•with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for  such 
:tn  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedinp   as  migut  siiggest  more 
salutary  measures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  colony.    The  pre- 
sent state  of  its  afifairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  tlie  people,  seemed  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown ;  and  James,  eager  to  display  the  supe- 
riority of  his  royal  wisdom,  in   correcting  those  errors  into  which   the 
company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the  arts  of  government, 
boldly   undertook   the  work  of  reformation   [May  9,  1623],     Without 
regarding  the  rights  c9nveyed  to  the  company  by  their  charter,  and  without 
the  formality  of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  oi 
his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  empowering  some  of  the  judges,  and 
other  persoPo  of  note,  to  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company 
from  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  their  opinion  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the 
colony  more  prosperous,*  before  the  privy  council.    At  the  same  time,  by 
a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  oflicers  to  be  arrested. 
Violent  and  arbitrary  as  these  acts  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the  com- 
missioners carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose 
from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the  company.     The 
commissioners,  though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity 
and  vigour,!  did  not  communieaie  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  their  report,  with  respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  have  been 
very  unfavourable,  as  the  king,  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  com- 
pany [Oct.  8],  his  intention  of  vesting  the  supreme  government  of  the 
company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in  England, 
and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in 
Virginia.    The  governor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  by 
the  king.     Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his 
assistants,  but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  effect  until  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.     The  twelve  counsellors  in  Virginia  were  to 
be  chosen  by  tne  governor  and  assistants  ;  and  :his  choice  was  likewise 
subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council.    V'ith  an  intention  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  that  private  property  should 
be  deemed  sacred ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  stcurity  ot^it,  all  grants  cl 
lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be  confijTnea  by  the  new  one. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  com- 
pany instantly  to  surrender  its  charter  into  liis  hands.| 

But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a  spirit  of  which  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the  company 
unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to  them  with 
such  legal  formality,  that  upon  faith  in  their  validity  they  had  expendc.J 
considerable  sums  ;§  and  still  more  averse  to  the  abolition  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a  voice,  in  order  to 
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.subject  a  colony,  in  which  Uiey  were  deeply  inteiesteil,  to  the  domjinoii 
of  a  small  junto  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.  Neither  promises 
nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  depart  from  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  a 
general  court  [Oct.  20],  the  king's  proposal  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered 
rights,  if  these  should  be  called  in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  James, 
highly  offended  at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directed 
[Nov.  10]  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  issued  against  the  compan\',  that 
the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ; 
and  in  order  to  agv;ravate  the  charge,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of 
mal-administration,  he  appointed  some  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
to  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  lawsuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  no*  hang  long  in  suspense.  It 
terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  charter  was  forfeited,  'be  company  was 
dissolved  [June,  1624],  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it 
returned  to  the  King,  from  ivhom  they  flowed.* 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
historian  of  Virginia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a  most 
disastrous  event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments,  imbibed 
iji  an  age  when  the  principler;  of  liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than 
under  the  reign  of  James,  tney  viewed  liis  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  this  occasion  with  such  indignation  that  their  abhorrence  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  designs,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  conteniplatmg  its  effects  with  discernment  and 
candour.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infant  colony 
less  friendly  to  its  liberty  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corporation 
possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company 
of  adventurers  in  Vii^inia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company,  nourished 
out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial  law.  Even  after 
the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had 
extorted  from  their  superiors  the  ri^rht  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no  act,  tliough 
approve  '  mi  by  all  the  branches  of  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held  to 
be  of  le^.  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the 
company  ;.till  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor 
was  the  power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  are  puiely  commercial,  may  car."  them  on  with  discernment 
.■  .  •  success.  But  the  mercantile  spirit  seen)S  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an 
«nlaiged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown 
up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested  regulations. 
'1  o  the  unavoidable  effects  in  administration  which  this  occasioned,  were 
idded  errors  arising  from  inexperience.  The  English  merchants  of  that 
age  had  not  those  extensive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as 
have  the  direction  of  it.  When  they  first  l)egan  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unaccniainted 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best 
suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement,  and 
their  schemes  were  cor)linualiy  varying.  Their  system  of  government 
was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  ten  different 
persons  presided  over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  tbf^' 
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colony  should  i»ro>e  abortive,  or  produce  only  slender  effecls.  These 
efforts,  however,  when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  cither 
with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  considerable,  and  con- 
ducted with  astonishing  perseverance. 

Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  this  first 
attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  America  ;*  and  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother  countiy  to  people  this  new 
settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  nation,  in  return  for 
this  waste  of  treasure  and  of  people,  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an 
annual  importation  of  commodities  exceeding  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
value  ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far  from  having  added  strength  to  the  state 
by  an  increase  of  population,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  scarcely  two  thousand  persons  survived  ;t  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  numerous  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell  unpilieJ.  The  violent 
hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten,  and  new 
prospects  of  success  opened,  under  a  form  of  government  exempt  from  all 
the  (Jefects  to  which  past  disasters  were  imputed.  The  King  and  th(; 
nation  concurred  with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encouinge  the  colony. 
Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  Court  ot  King's  Bench  ngainst  tne 
company,  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  persons  [Aug.  20],  to  take 
the  temporary  direction  of  atfairs  in  Viiwinja  that  he  mignt  have  leisure  to 
frame  with  deliberate  consideration  proper  regulations  tor  the  permanent 
government  of  the  colony  .J  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  th' 
subject  ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  conv[>leting  his  plan. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  [March  27,  1625J,  adop'^d  all 
his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in  Viiginia.  He  o  'ared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  inuneaiately 
subordinate  to  its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  Governor  on  Sir 
George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of 
twelve,  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined 
them  to  contbrni,  in  eveiy  point,  to  such  instructions  as  from  time  to  time 
they  might  receive  from  him.§  From  the  tenor  of  the  king's  commission, 
;is  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  lie  intended 
to  invest  every  power  of  government,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the  repitsentaiives  of  the 
people,  as  posses.sing  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  the  conmiunity,  or  io  impose 
taxes  upon  it. — Varocly  and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments lor  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  noi  fail 
to  put  such  a  cc  istruction  on  the  words  of  their  commiKsicm  as  was  most 
favourable  to  their  own  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  Virginia  kne  v  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  Sta.utes 
were  published  and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  their  political  rights,  which  they  deemed 
essential  to  freemen  and  citizens,  their* -rivate  property  was  violently  invaded. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  .lusurd  and 
irivolcus,  they  wen;  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  bui 
certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  liis  account  ;|| 
and  they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  beliold  the  sovereign,  who  should 
have  afforded  them  protection,  engro.ss  all  the  profits  ot  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  thev  had  to  vend,  and  retain- 
ing the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.     While  the  staple  of  the  colony 
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in  V  irg'inia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppression  and  restranits  ot  u  monopoly, 
property  in  land  was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which 
Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  favourites.  These  were  not 
onljr  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  ptotfress  o(' 
cultivation,  but  f'-om  inattention,  or  imperfect  accjuaintance  with  the 
geography  of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurately  defined, 
that  lar^e  tracts  already  occupied  and  planted  were  often  included  in 
them. 

The  murmurs  snd  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  administration 
excited,  were  augfuiented  by  the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
rsuccceded  Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,*  enforced  every  act 
of  power  [1627].  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty,  he  added  insolence 
to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded  the  sentiments  nor  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  The  colonists,  far  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  overawed  by  authority  derived  from  a  roya. 
commission,  submitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.  Their  patience 
was  at  last  exhausted  ;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation, 
they  seized  their  governor,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  England,  accompa- 
nied by  two  of  their  numlier,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusa- 
lions  against  him  to  the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  summav\  and  violent  as  is  hardly  consistent 
witn  any  idea  of  regular  governnieni,  and  can  he  justified  only  in  cases  of 
such  urgent  necessity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repug- 
nant to  every  notion  which  Hiarles  entertained  with  respect  to  the  obe- 
dience due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To  him  the  conduct  of  th<- 
colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  usurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to 
punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  by  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority.  Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his 
presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  tneir  charge  against  Harvey,  the  kinc 
instantly  sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  afi 
the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous 
step  necessnry  in  order  to  assert  his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  dis- 
pleasure with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it,  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  colonists 
groaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  after 
[1639]  he  not  only  removed  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  person  far  superior  to  Harvey  in 
rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished,  by  possessing  all  the  popu- 
lar virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a  stranger.! 

Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  remained,  with  some  shorl 
intervals  of  interruption,  almost  forty  years  ;  and  to  his  mild  and  f  nideni 
administration  its  increase  and  prosperity  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the  king  himself  for  such  a  reform 
of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and 
animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spiri).  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  W'il- 
liam  Berkeley's  commission  was  the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he 
receivf^d  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to 
declare,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  w*m1  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  England  :  he  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  for  electing  representatives  of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly,  and  tf» 
possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  community  :  he  was  ordered 
to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions,  whether  civil  or  criini 
nal,  were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  judicial  procedui.^  in  tiw. 
mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives  wllicli 
induced  a  monarch,  tenacioiis  in  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  whiofy 
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land  tbices,  was  despatchetl  to  reduce  the  Virg;inians  to  obedience.  After 
compelling  the  colonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the 
commonvveallh,  the  squadron  entered  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak  (lesil 
Berkeley,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  tins 
formidable  armament ;  but  he  coufd  not  long  maintain  surh  an  unequal 
contest.  His  gallant  resistance,  however,  procured  favourable  terms  to  Iho 
people  under  his  government.  A  general  indemnity  for  all  pant  off«;nres 
was  granted  ;  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.* 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdained  to  make  any  stipula- 
tioM  for  himself ;  and,  choosing  to  pass  his  days  far  removed  from  the  seat 
of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a 
private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  over  whom  he  had  formerly 
presided. 

Not  satisfied  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the  colonies,  the  commoii 
wealth  turned  its  attention  towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining 
them  in  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  it  the  benefit 
of  their  increasing  commerce.  With  this  view  the  parliament  fra  ned  two 
laws,  one  of  which  expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  foreign  states,  and  the  other  ordained  that  no  {)rcduction 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  domimonfe  of  the 
commonwealth  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  p*?ople 
of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  English  comman  ier,t 
:ind  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be  Englishmen.  But  v  liile 
the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribed  the  channel  in  which  (he 
irade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment [l652],  which  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injunci.ions  of  James  and 
(.'harles  against  planting  tobacco  in  England. J 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  o»  by  Cromwell  when 
lie  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity.  During  that  period,  many  adherents  to  the  royal 
narty,  and  among  these  some  gendernen  of  gf)od  families,  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  and  oppression,  to  which  they  %vere  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes 
<f  repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  thither.  Warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  lor  which  they  had  fought  and  siififered,  and  animated  with  all 
the  p.issions  natural  lo  men  recently  engasred  in  a  tierce  and  long  pio- 
tvacted  civil  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse'  with  the  colonists,  confirmed 
ihein  in  principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
Milder  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  masters. 
On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Cromwell,  the 
sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
authority,  buret  out  with  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berkeley  lo 
quit  his  retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  him  governor  of  the  colony: 
:ind  as  he  refused  to  act  under  a  usurped  authority,  they  boldly  erected 
ihe  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sove- 
'eign,  proclaimed  him  with  all  his  titles  ;  and  the  Virginians  long  boasted, 
that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, they  were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty.§ 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in  England,  no  less 
siudden  than  unexpected,  seated  Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
saved  them  from  the  severe?  chastisement  to  which  their  premature  de- 
( laralion  in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  On  receiving  the  first 
iccount  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  universal 
and  unbounded.     These,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance.   Gracious 
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but  unproductive  prolessiont  of  pstcj-m  and  ^<)od  will  wtre  tho  only  rctiii'i 
made  by  Charlies  to  loyalty  and  services  vliich  in  their  own  estimation 
■were  so  digtif^uiMhed  that  no  rt<,convj»cftse  was  beyond  what  they  ini^ht 
claim.    If  the  kinjf's  nej?lect  anH  ingratilude  disappointed  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  their  vanity  bad  li>utK'ied  on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct, 
the  spirit   which  influenced  parlia^nent  in   its  commercial  deliberations 
opened  a  prospect  tfoat  alarmed  tliem  with  respect  to  their  future  situation. 
In  framing  regulatiow  for  the  «^ncour;if^ement  of  trade,  which,  during  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war,  iind  amidst  continual  fluctuations  in  government, 
Jiad  met  with  such  obstruction  that  it  'Inclined  in  every  quarter ;  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  granting  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  ex- 
poctcr^  from  tho  restraints  in  their  commerce  imposed  by  the  common- 
wealth and  Cromwell,  m)t  only  adf»pted  all  their  ideas  concerning  this 
branch  of  legislation,  but  extetided  them  I'lirther.     This  produced  the  act 
of  navigation,  the  most  important  and  nmmoi'able  of  any  in  the  statute-book 
•with  respect  to  the  history  (»f  English  commerce.     By  it,  besides  several 
momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  sr.bjoct  of  this  work,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  commodities  should  be  importedT  into  anysettlcmcnt  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  buf  in  vessels  of  English  or  plantation 
built,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  m'friner?  shall  be  English 
subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods ;  t/jat  none  but  natural 
born  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exerr ise  (he  occupa- 
tion of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement,  under  pain  of  ior- 
ibiting  their  goods  and  chattels;   that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
indigo,  ginger,  or  wofids  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
tb   colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to  any  other  countiy  but  England  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  a  siiffioent  bond,  with  one 
surety,  shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  specific  sum  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed  by  them.*     tiic  productions 
subjected  to  this  restriction  arc  distinguished,  in  the  language  ot  commerce 
and  finance,  by  the  name  of  enumerated  coimnodities ;  jno  as  industry  in 
its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  been  successively 
added  to  the  roll,  and  stibjected  to  the  same  restraint.    Soon  after  [1663], 
tho  act  of  navigation  was  extended,  gnd  additional  restraints  were  imposed, 
by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  [\it-  importation  of  any  European  com- 
modity into  the  colonics,  but  what  was  hiAiu  in  England  in  vessels  navi- 
j;ated  and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  f '(yired.    More  effectual  pro- 
vision was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting   (lie  penalties  to  which  the 
transgressors  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  subjected  ;  and  the  principles 
of  policy,  on  which  the  various  regulatioas  contained  in  both  statutes  are 
founded,  were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantations 
beyond  se;is  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England,  they  maj 
be  kept  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  It,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial 
and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase  of  Eng- 
lish sliippir^  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  English  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  and  commodities  ;  and  in  making  England  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  cximmodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities 
of  other  countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them  ;  and  it  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themselves,  f 
\n  prosecution  of  those  favourite  maxims,  the  English  legislature  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further.     As  the  act  of  navigation  had  left  the  people  of^tho 
colonies  at  liberty  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  planta- 
tion to  another  without  paying  any  duty  [1672],  it  subjected  them  to  a  tax 
equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  oi  ih^se  commodities  in 
l^n^land.J 
By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to  England  a  tc\<> 
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nopoly  of  the  commerce  with  its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  every  other 
channel  into  which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  p<!ifectcd,  and  reduced  into 
complete  system.  On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  these  regulations  have  been 
extolled  3S  an  extraordinary  effort  of  political  sagacity,  and  have  lieen 
considcreil  as  the  great  charter  of  national  commerce,  to  which  the  parent 
state  is  indebted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  execrated  as  a  code  of  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illibernlity  of 
mercantile  ideas  than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Whicli  of 
these  opinions  is  best  founded,  I  shall  examine  at  large  in  another  part  of 
this  vvork.  But  in  writing  the  history  of  the  English  sefthiments  in 
America,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  prepress  of  those  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  ol)serve  a  per- 
petual exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  enforce  and  extend 
them ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremitting  to 
elude  or  to  obsti  jct  their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  if  navigation  known  in  Virginia,  and  its  effects  begun 
to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remonstrated  against  it  as  a  grievance,  and 
petitioned  earnestly  for  relief.  But  the  commercial  ideas  of  Charles  and 
his  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead 
of  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  applications,  they  laboured 
assiduously  to  carry  the  act  into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose,  in- 
structions were  issued  to  ihe  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
principal  rivers,  and  small  vesfrels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The 
Virginians,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set 
themselves  to  evade  it ;  and  found  means,  notwithstanding  (he  vigilance 
with  which  they  were  watched,  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  clandestine 
trade  with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's 
River.  Emboldened  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  colony, 
some  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  had  been 
banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
the  country,  and  of  asserting  its  independence  on  England.  This  rash 
project  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sii  William  Berkeley.  But  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, though  repressed,  was  not  extinguished.  Every  day  something 
occurred  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  e^ttreine  difficulty  that 
commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  tobacco,  (he  staple  of  the 
colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  value  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all 
to  one  market.  It  was  some  time  before  England  could  furnish  them  re- 
gularly full  assortments  of  those  necessary  articles,  without  which  the 
industry  of  the  colony  could  not  be  carriea  on,  or  its  prosperity  .secured. 
Encouraged  by  the  symptoms  of  general  languor  and  despondency  which 
this  declining  state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians  seated  towards 
the  heads  of  the  rivers  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements,  and 
then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  t'liexpected 
as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  during  a  long  period  had  lived 
in  friendship  with  the  English,  a  measure  taken  by  the  king  leems  to  have 
excited  still  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of  the  colony. 
Charles  had  imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by  granting 
such  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended 
■  lo  unsettle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the 
title  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  questionable. 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  afFectcd 
every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  tc, 
imite  and  to  direct  their  operations.* 
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Such  a  l«nd«r  ihey  tbuii.l  in  N.TlhinicI  Hacon,  n  colonol  of  militia,  who, 
though  ';.  id  been  settled  in  Virginia  only  thri-o  years,  h;i(l  acqiiin-d,  by 
popinar  i,  ..filers,  an  insinuating  addreM,  ami  the  ronstidcralion  derived 
irom  L.tviiig  been  nirularly  trained  in  En^l.md  to  the  proli  ssiorj  of  law, 
such  general  esteem  that  he  had  been  admit  h-  1  into  the  council,  and  was 
rei^arued  as  one  of  thp  most  respectable  iier-ion.i  In  the  colony.  Hacon 
was  aiiihitious,  eloquent,  darinjf,  and,  prompted  ither  by  honest  zeal  to 
redress  the  public  wrongrs,  or  allured  by  hopes  i  raisine;  himself  to  dis- 
tinction and  [lower,  he  miiif^led  wilii  the  malecontents ;  and  by  his  bold 
haranRue.s  and  confident  promises  of  •  iiiovinff  all  their  grievances,  he 
inllamed  them  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Indians  was  the  calamity  most  .sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused  the 
governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the  iiiva- 
si(xis  of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  thcin  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  to  exterminate  th:it  odious  race.  Great  numbers  assembled,  and  chose 
Bacon  to  be  their  genvral.  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  commission, 
confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and  offering!,  to  march  instantly  against 
the  common  enemy.  Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  posses.'-ii  >n  of  supreme 
lommand  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  considered  diis 
tumultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult  to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that, 
under  specious  appearances.  Bacon  concealed  mosj  dangerous  desifrns. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther  provocation  to  an  incensed  multitude 
by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  nego- 
tiate in  order  to  gain  *Tie  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  founu  all  endeavours 
to  soothe  them  incflcc.  al,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  them  in 
the  king's  name,  under  thtr  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  rendereil  it 
impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only  resolu 
tion  that  remained  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his 
followers,  he  marched  rapidly  to  James  Town,  and  surrotmding  the  house 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  assembled,  demanded  the  commission 
for  which  he  had  formerly  applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant 
spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapon.^ 
which  were  pomted  against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose  power  tney  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission  constituting 
Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Vii-gmia,  and  by  their  entreaties  prevaih  d 
on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  his  troops  retired  in  triumph. 
Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread  oi' 
present  danger,  when,  by  a  transition  not  unusual  in  feeble  minds,  pre- 
sumptuous boldness  succeeded  to  exces.sive  fear.  The  commission  granted 
to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  having  been  extorted  by  force  ;  lie  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  standard, 
and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  join  the  governor. 

Knraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of  base  and  treache- 
rous, Bacon,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  countrj-, 
instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  James  Town. 
The  governor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  numerous  body,  made  his  escape, 
and  fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the 
counsellors  accompanied  him  thitherf  others  retired  to  their  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flig;ht  oi  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the 
frame  of  civil  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and  Bacon 
became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  But  as  he  ^vas 
sensible  that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to 
authority  acquired  and  neld  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
iound  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
p >opie's  I'.pprobation.     ^\'ith  this  view  he  railed  together  the  most  con- 
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-ideralile  ({ciiIU'Iikh  in  the  colony,  nnd  li.iving  pr*  v.iiltd  on  thcin  (o  binfl 
themst  Ives  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  ami  to  resist  every  enemy 
that  st<  HjliioppoKJ  it.helVum  that  tiuieconsidtreilhi^juriwliction  a.s  legally 
Cfttablttihed. 

fierkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces,  made  inroads  into 

diflferent  parts  of  the  colony  where  Baron's  anllinrily  was  recognised. 

Several  yharp  <  oriflict«  liappened  with  varitius  sutrcs.    James  Town  was 

rediiceil  to  mIu  ■,  and  the  U.'st  cultivated  districts  in  the  province  wore  bid 

waste,  ■xnnetinies  i)y  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other.     But  it  was 

not  by  his  own  exertions  that  the  governor  hoi»ed  to  terminate  the  contest. 

lie  had  early  transmitted  an  accotmt  of  the  transae  tions  in  Virijfinia  to  the 

kins-,  and  demanded  such  a  Imdy  of  soldiers  as  would  en' '-if  "  rn  to  quell 

isurgents  whom  he  represented  ;ls  so  exasperate''  Ijv  >i;      estraint 

1  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  impatient  to  sh,-'     •*>,!'  >iv,r  nulence 

'''it  state.    Charles,  alarmed  at  a  conmioti.      i.o  ■       itmgerous 

ted,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority  ovei  a  colony  the 

ich  was  daily  increasing  and  more  iuily  understotMi,  speedily 

.  a  small  squadron  with  sucli  a  number  ol   ngular  trcwps  as 

i.erlvt  u  J  had  required.     Bacon  and  his  followers  recei^ed  information  of 

this  armament,  but  were  not  intimidated  at  its  approach.    They  boldly 

determined  to  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  decwred  it  to  be  consistent 

with  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William 

Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 

jijrievances  before  their  sovereign.* 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  animosity,  lo  involve  their 
country  in  tiie  horrors  of  civil  war  [l677j,  an  event  happened,  which  quieted 
the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when 
ready  to  take  the  field,  sickened  and  died.  None  of  his  followers  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as 
entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided  ; 
mutual  distrust  accompanied  this  universal  despondency ;  all  be^an  to  wish 
for  an  accommodation  ;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  government,  on 
obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  msurrection,  which,  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this 
daring  leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal  governor  w  as  shut 
up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  comer  of  it.  What  were  the  real  motives 
that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  carry 
his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fliscover,  in  the  scanty  materials  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
with  respect  to  this  transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that 
nf  other  adventurers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly  by 
events ;  and  accordingly  as  these  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views 
and  requisitions  would  nave  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  called 
together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  autho- 
rity public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be  perfectly  established.  Though 
this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory 
of  reciprocal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by- 
such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom  exercised  by  th(  successful  party  in 
a  civil  war.  No  man  sufiFered  capitally  ;  a  small  number  were  subjected 
to  fines:  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust; 
and  with  those  exceptions  the  promise  of  general  idemnity  was  ronfirmed 
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by  law.    Soon  after  Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  Colonel  Jeffreys  was 
appointed  his  successor. 

From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  iii  1688,  there  is  scarcely  any  memo- 
rable occurrence  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  A  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Indians.  Under  several  successive  govc  mors,  administration  was  carried 
on  in  the  colony  with  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  that  distinguished  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  councils  of  James  II.  The  Virgin- 
ians, wtth  a  constitution  which  in  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of  policy  i^ 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  dejprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of 
the  oppressed,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under  severe 
]>enalties,  prohibited  them  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  governor, 
or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  writing,  the  administration  of  the  colony.* 
Still,  howevf?r,  the  laws  restrainii^  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  intole- 
rable grievance,  and  they  nourished  in  secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which, 
from  the  necessity^  of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony. 
But  notwithstanding  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  continued 
to  increase.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the  extent  of  demand  com- 
pensated that  diminution,  and  by  giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  the  planters  diffused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  Revolution  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceected  sixty  tbousand,t  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-eight  years  its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled.^ 
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When  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  made 
that  magnificent  partition,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  between  two  trading  compaiiies  of  his  subjects,  he  establisned 
the  residence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The 
former  was  authorized  to  settle  in  the  southern,  and  the  latter  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  territory,  then  distinguished  by  the  general  name  ot' 
Virginia.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  idea  ol' 
some  speculative  refiner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by 
fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  to  be  opened,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  pos- 
sesses such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  activity 
of  England  have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  superiority  of  the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so 
great,  that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king  on  the 
two  trading  companies  were  precisely  the  same,  the  adventurers  settled  in 
Plymouth  fell  far  short  of  those  in  London  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  their 
cdorts  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  mstitution.  Though  tht 
operations  of  the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by  the  public-spirited 
zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinandu  Gorges, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
[1606].  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  a  feeble  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Sagahadoc ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 
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was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  liirther  was  attem{)ted 
than  a  few  fishii^  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the  natives 
for  skins  and  on.  One  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  this  purpose  [1614] 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  wnose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of  Virginia.  The  adventure  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not 
confine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a 
trading  voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  coast, 
and  in  delineating  its  bays  and  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of 
it  before  Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  discoverers, 
painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country  in  such  glowing  colours, 
that  the  voui^  prmce,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should 
be  called  New  England  ;*  a  name  which  effaced  that  of  Virginia,  and  by 
which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute 
the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  Errand  with  greater  briskness ;  but  did 
not  inspire  the  languishing  company  of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to 
make  any  new  attempt  towards  establishit^  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Something  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant  gain  to  themselves,  or  of 
future  advantages  to  their  countiy,  was  requisite  in  order  to  induce  men  to 
abandcHi  the  place  of  their  nativity,  to  migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the 
^lobe,  and  endure  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and 
m  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  b^  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment or  to  national  utility  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a 
great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoun- 
tering the  dangers,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that  part  of  America 
allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  various  settlements  in  New 
England  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all  their  transactions, 
and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  their  institutions  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
trace  its  rise  and  progress  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  prompted 
different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off  its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  from 
its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of  their  separation  was  various. 
Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  and  carried  on  by  the  people  without 
authority  from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  ^"iolent 
and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  dillerent 
system,  not  only  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  government,  and 
tne  external  rites  of  wonihip,  was  established.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  austerity  of  manners,  bad  acquired  high  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  of 
thorough  reformation.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  eccle- 
siasticS  policy  which  he  approved  in  the  coastitution  of  the  church  of 
Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repugnancy 
to  those  of  the  Popish  cnurch,  were  so  much  admired  by  all  the  stricter 
reformers,  that  it  was  copied,  with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  the 
Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from  the  church  of 
Rome  were  taken  with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom 
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or  policy  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide.  Of 
all  the  reformed  churches,  that  of  Englana  has  deviated  least  from  the 
ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry  Vlil.,  who, 
though  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  see, 
checked  innovations  in  doctrine  or  worship  during  his  reig^.  When  his 
son  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Pi^testant  religion  was  established  by 
law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be 
recognised  as  the  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  e;ovemnient  and  the 
mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy  in  £ngland  was 
incorporated  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  archbisnops,  and  bishops,  with  all  the  8ubor> 
dinate  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject  to  them,  were  continued  according  to 
ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  dignity  and  juiisdiction.  The  peculiar 
vestments  in  which  the  clergy  perfonned  their  sacred  functions,  bowii^ 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling  at  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^ 
Supper,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  marriage, 
with  several  other  rights  to  which  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  people, 
and  which  time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  retained.  But  though 
Parliament  enjoined  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies  under  very  severe 
penalties,*  several  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  tliis  injunction :  and  the  vigi- 
lance and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  difficulty  saved  their 
infant  church  from  the  disgrace  of  a  schism  on  this  account. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal  with  which  she  persecuted 
all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent 
protestants,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
continent.  Francfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strasbiii^h  received  them  with 
affectionate  hospitality  as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates 
permitted  them  to  assemble  by  themselves  for  religious  worship.  The 
exiles  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their 
little  congregations  according  to  (he  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  with  a  spirit 
natural  to  men  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared 
to  be  further  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  Fojjery  than  those  of  their 
own  church.  They  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  JKil'  *  th  re-established 
the  protestant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  an:  7  to  the  opinions 

and  practiceo  of  that  church  by  which  they  had  bee  .  ressed,  but  with 
a  strong  attachment  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  for 
some  years  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  veneration  due  to  confessors,  they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived  from 
that  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  ^v'formatinn  in  the  English  ritual  as 
might  bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  o^  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some 
of  the  QjLieen's  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  this  measure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  one  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according,-  to  the  mode  of  tha^  age,  to  study 
religious  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her 
own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge  and 
decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute  between  contending  sects,t 

•  9niid3Edw.VI.c.  1. 

t  Of  the  bigb  Idea  which  Elizabeth  entertained  with  rcipcct  to  her  own  superior  skill  in  theolog}-, 
Its  well  as  the  haughty  tone  in  which  she  dictated  to  her  subjectii  what  they  ought  to  believe,  wc 
have  a  striking  picture  in  her  ipeech  at  the  close  of  the  purUament,  A.  D.  1585.—"  One  thing  I  may 
not  ovciikip — Religion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take  root ;  am);  bi^mg  cor- 
rupted, may  mar  all  tiie  tree.  And  that  there  be  some  fault-finders  with  the  order  of  the  clergy, 
whicli  so  may  make  a  slander  to  myself,  and  to  the  church,  whose  overruler  tiod  hath  made  me. 
whose  iitvligKtiw!  ciiiiiiot  Ik?  I'KCustd,  if  any  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  sutHri'il.  Tliiis  murh 
I  must  say,  that  some  faults  and  negligences  must  grow  and  be,  an  in  all  other  great  i^harges  it  hap 
;>'"neth  ;  and  what  vocation  witlwiit''    All  which,  if  you,  my  lords  of  the  clcrtn'.  <lii  not  anic'i'., 
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she  chose  to  act  according  to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  lici'  rather  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  Home,  in  the  parade  of  external  worship,  ttian  to 
widen  the  breach  by  abolishing  any  rite  already  established.*  An  act  of 
parliament,  in  the  £[rst  year  of  her  reign,  not  only  required  an  exact  con- 
formity to  the  mode  oi  worsliip  prescribed  in  the  service  book,  under 
most  rigorous  penalties,  but  empowered  the  Qjieen  to  enjoin  the  observance 
of  such  additional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opmion,  to  render  the 
public  exercises  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifying.! 

The  advocates  for  a  further  reformation,  notwithstanding  this  cruel 
disappointment  of  the  sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their 
native  country,  did  not  relinquish  their  design.  They  disseminated  their 
opinions  with  great  industry  amot^  the  people.  They  extolled  the  purity 
of  foreign  churches,  and  inveighed  against  the  superstitious  practices  witn 
which  religion  was  defiled  in  their  own  church.  In  vain  did  the  defenders 
of  the  established  system  represent  that  these  ibrms  and  ceremonies  were 
ill  themselves  things  perfectly  indifferent,  which,  from  long  usage,  were 
viewed  with  reverence ;  and  by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and 
imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to  affect  the  heart- 
and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy  sentiments.  The  Puritans  (for 
by  that  name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained  that  the  rites  in  question 
were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  to  the  simple  and  reiisonable  services 
required  in  the  word  of  God ;  that  from  the  excessive  solicitude  with 
which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted,  the  multitude  must  conceive  such 
a  high  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance  as  niijght  induce  them  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that 
external  observances  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sanctity ; 
that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed  by  a  society  manifestly 
corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought 
now  to  be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church 
which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed. 

The  people,  to  whom  in  ev  ^ry  religious  controversy  the  final  appeal  is 
made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  which  of  them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  most  favour- 
able ear.  The  desire  of  a  further  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
spread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  pieachers  who  contended  for  this, 
and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their 
order,  or  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and 
admired,  while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity  was 
deserted,  and  their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult.  For  some  time  the 
nonconformists  were  connived  at ;  but  as  their  number  and  boldnes.9 
increased,  the  interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians, 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgrnent,  as  well  as  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  whicn 
they  proi'essed,  were  in  that  age  little  understoof'.  Not  only  the  idea  of 
tolerj'ion,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the  sense  iiow  affixed  to  it,  was  then 
ufiknown.  Every  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power 
^or  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error.    The  laws  of  her 

t  mean  to  dcpoae  yon.  Look  yc,  tliereiore,  well  to  your  charges.  This  may  he  amended  withouc 
needless  or  open  exclamations.  I  am  supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philosophical. 
I  must  yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  bo  not  pnil't'ssors)  hare  read  more. 
And  I  need  not  tell  you,  Uiat  I  am  not  so  Bunpic  that  I  understand  not,  nor  so  forgetful  that 
I  remember  not ;  and  yet  amidst  my  many  vuluini!!,,  I  hope  God's  book  hath  not  been  my  seldomesl 
lectures,  in  which  we  find  that  by  which  rcadon  all  uueht  to  belii'.vc.  I  uce  many  over-bold  with 
t?od  Alniiiihly,  makini;  too  many  sHbile  Bcuniiinps  of  \\h  blessed  will.  The  nrestiuipllon  u  bo  I'ruar 
that  I  m'ly  not  sull'-r  it,"  ice.  U'Kwes's  Journal,  p.  'iiS. 
*  Nefi!'»  Hint,  nf  tlif  I'uritD'is,  •   13^.  170.  '   1  Y.V?  c  S. 
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kiiif^dom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  authority  for  this  purpoM»  and  she 
Was  abundantly  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices, 
others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death.  But 
persecution,  as  usually  happens,  instead  of  extinguishing,  inflamed  their 
zeal  to  such  a  height,  that  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
was  deemed  insumcient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  High  ('otnmimon  for  Ecclmastical  Jljfairs,  whose 
powers  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
ihc  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanisli  Inquisition.  Several 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  check  these  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  persecution ;  _  but  the  Qjjeen 
always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  a  matter  appertaining  solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as 
imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addressing  his 
parliaments ;  and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
lights  that  they  not  only  obeyed  those  unconstitutional  commands,  but  con- 
sented to  an  act,  by  which  every  person  who  should  absent  himself  from 
church  during  a  month  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  if  after  conviction  he  did  not  within  three  months  renounce  his 
erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure 
the  realm ;  but  if  he  either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or  returned 
from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  witliout  benefit  of 
clergy.* 

By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of  civil  and  of  reli" 
gious  liberty,  the  puritans  were  cut  on  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either 
reformation  in  the  church  or  indulgence  to  tliemselves.  Exasperated  by 
this  rigorous  treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  established  religion  increased, 
and  with  the  progress  natural  to  violent  passions,  carried  them  far  beyond 
what  was  their  original  aim.    The  first  puritans  did  not  entertain  any  scru- 

gles  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to 
ave  been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the  church 
of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate  asseniblies  for  the  worship  of 
God,  tlieir  followers  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were 
oppressed,  with  reverence  or  affection.  Her  government,  her  discipKuc, 
her  ritual,  were  examined  with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was  pointed 
out,  and  every  defect  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  preacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listened  to  with  greater  ap- 
probation ;  and  the  further  he  urged  bis  disciples  to  depart  from  Huch  an 
impure  community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow  him.  By  degrees, 
ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  altogether  repugnant  to  those  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  gained  footing  in  the  nation.  The  more  sober  and  learned 
puritans  inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian. 
Such  as  were  more  thproughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
however  much  they  miglit  approve  the  equality  of  pastoi-s  which  that  sys- 
tem establishes,  reprobated  the  authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judica- 
tories, descending  from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordination,  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  liberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  time  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
amused  them  with  many  ideal  schemes  of  ecclesiastial  policy.  At  length 
Robert  Brown  [1580],  a  popular  deciaimer  in  high  estimation,  reduced 
them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  congregation.  He  taught 
that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichristian,  its  ministers  not 
lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid ;  and  therefore 
he  prohibited  his  people  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious  funr- 
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tion.  He  maintained,  tiiat  a  .society  of  C^hrLstiuns,  uniting  toeether  to  wof' 
diip  God,  constituted  a  church  possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the 
conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  independent  of  any  otiier  society,  and  unaccount« 
able  to  any  superior ;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in 
the  church,  nor  conferred  an  indelible  character ;  but  that  every  manquali* 
fied  to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  the  election  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  by  imposition  of  their  hands ;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority, 
he  might  be  nischaiiged  from  that  function,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  ofa 
private  Christian ;  that  every  person  when  admitted  a  member  of  a  church, 
uught  to  make  a  public  confession  of  bis  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
being  in  a  state  of  favour  with  Ood ;  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  a  church 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

This  democratical  ionu  of  government,  which  abolished  all  distinction 
of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  conferred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  every 
individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  levblling  genius  of  fanaticism, 
that  it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Christian 
policy.  From  their  founder  they  were  denominated  Brownists  ;  and  as 
their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  those  of  other 
separatists,  the  fiercest  storm  of  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Many 
of  them  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  to  death ;  and  though 
Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  few  examples  amor^  enthusiasts 
whose  vanity  has  been  soothed  by  being  rcco^ised  as  heads  of  a  party, 
abandoned  his  disciples,  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  and  accejited 
of  a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continued  to 
spread,  especially  among  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  courts,  which,  as  often  as  they  were  detected,  punished  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  living  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Fiolland,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  several 
years  unmolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged  members  dying, 
and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch  families,  while  their  church 
received  no  increase,  either  by  recruits  from  fk^land  or  by  proselytes 
gained  in  the  country,  they  began  to  be  afraid  that  all  their  high  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  Knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of 
policy  which  they  had  erected  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, if  they  remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 

Deeply  a&cted  with  the  prospect  of  an  event  which  to  them  appeared 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth,  they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might  profess  and 
propagate  their  opinions  with  greater  success.  America,  in  which  their 
countiymen  were  at  that  lime  intent  on  planting  colonies,  presented  itself 
to  their  thoughts.  Thc^r  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  being  per- 
mitted, in  that  remote  region,  to  follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without 
disturbance.  The  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants  to 
America  had  been  exposed  did  not  deter  them.  "  They  were  well  weaned 
(according  to  their  own  description,)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  dimculties  of  a  strange  land.  They  were  knit 
together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole. 
It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discou- 
rage, or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again."*  The 
first  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. For  this  purpose  they  applied  to  the  king;  and,  though  James 
refused  to  give  them  any  explicit  assurance  of  toleration,  they  seem  to  have 
obtained  from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as  they  co(i- 
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tioued  to  demean  themselves  quietly.  So  eager  were  they  to  accomplisli 
tbeir  favourite  scheme,  that,  relying  on  this  precarious  security,  they  tJe^an 
to  negotiate  with  the  Virginian  company  for  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent.  This  they  easily  procured  from  a  society  desirous 
of  encouraging  migration  to  a  vast  countiy,  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
occupied  only  a  few  spots. 

After  the  utmost  efforts,  their  preparations  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  sailed  from  England  [Sept.  6, 1620],  m  a  single  ship  on 
this  arduous  undertaking.  The  place  of  their  destmation  was  Hudson's 
River,  where  they  intended  to  settle ;  but  their  captain  having  been 
bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then  formed  a  scheme,  which 
ihey  afterwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  colony  there,  carried  them 
so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in  America  which  they  made 
(Nov.  II J,  was  Cape  Cod.  They  were  now  not  only  beyond  tne  pre- 
cincts of  the  territory  which  had  Been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  those 
of  the  company  from  which  they  derived  their  right.^  The  season,  how- 
ever,  was  so  far  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently  among  men 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  take  up  their  abode  there.  After  explorinj^  the, coast,  they  chose  for 
their  situation  a  place  now  belongiiig  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  that  company  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves 
situated.* 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  settlement  than  that  in  which 
the  colony  landed.  The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of  colrl 
in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our 
hemisphere,  was  already  set  in ;  and  they  were  slenderly  provided  with 
what  was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a  climate  consider- 
ably more  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had  made  preparation.  Above 
one  half  of  them  was  cutoff  before  the  return  of  sprir^,  by  diseases,  or  by 
famine :  the  survivors,  instead  of  having  leburc  to  attend  to  the  supply  of 
their  own  wants,  were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbouriiood.  Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence  which  raged  in 
America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  oflF  so  great  a  number 
of  the  natives  that  they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.  Tiie  privi- 
lege of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  jjovemed  by  laws  of 
their  own,fi^aininfij,  afforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  all  their 
dangers  and  hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the  same 
with  that  which  they  bad  established  in  Holland.  Their  system  of  ci\il 
government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the  natural  equality  among 
men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  them.  Every 
free  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  into  the  supreme, 
legislative  body.  Tho  laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their 
jurisprudence,  though  with  some  diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.!  So  far  their  institutions 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But 
it  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the 
ticriptures  contained  a  complete  system  not  only  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity ;  and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is  there  recorded, 
ihey  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conduct  from  what  happened 
among  men  in  a  very  different  state.    Under  the  influence  of  this  wild 
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notion,  the  colonists  ot  New  Plymouth,  in  imitation  ol  the  prin 
tians,  threw  all  their  property  into  a  common  stock,  arul,  like 


firiniitive  Chris- 
ike  members  of 
one  familv,  carried  on  every  work  of  industry  bv  their  joint  labour  for 
public  behoof.*  But,  however  this  resolution  niignt  evidence  the  sincerity 
of  tlieir  faith,  it  retai-ded  the  prufi^ress  of  their  colony.  The  same  fatal 
effects  flowed  from  this  community  of  goods,  and  ot  lal)our,  which  had 
formerly  been  experienced  in  V  irgiiiia  ;  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
relinquish  what  was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  tn 
(he  affairs  of  men.  But  though  they  built  a  small  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  such  a  fence  as  afforded  sumcient  security  against  the  assaults  of 
Indians,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so 
unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scanty,  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  yean  the  number  of  people  belonging  to  the  settlement  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred.!  During  some  years  they  appear  not  to  bavn 
acquired  right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  territory  which  they  had 
occupied.  At  lei^th  [1630],  they  obtained  a  grant  of  property  from  the 
council  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  but  were  never  incorporated  as 
.1  body  politic  by  royal  charter.|  Unlike  all  the  other  settlements  in 
America,  this  colony  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association^ 
held  together  by  tne  tacit  consent  of  its  memhcrs  to  recognise  the  autho- 
rity of  Taws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and 
chosen  b^  themselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble 
community,  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth  having  done  notbii^  effectual  to- 
wards establishing  any  permanent  settlement  in  America,  James  I.,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  several  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  his  court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  ter- 
ritory in  America,  still  more  extensive  tiian  what  bad  been  granted  to  the 
former  patentees,  incorporating  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant 
colonies  there,  with  powers  and  jurisciictions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for 
planting  and  governing  New  England.  What  considerations  of  public 
utility  could  induce  the  kii^  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons 
apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what  prospect  of  private 
advantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  information  we  receive  fr  r.> 
contemporaiy  writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  th-*^ 
the  expectations  of  both  were  disappointed  ;  and  after  many  schemes  and 
arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates  towards  colonization 
proved  unsuccessful. 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same  causes 
which  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to' 
operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  persecution  to  which  puritans  of 
every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their  number  and  zeal  daily  in- 
creased. As  they  now  despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect,  many  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  mi^ht  pro- 
fess their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity  which  their 
brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this 
desired  asylum  in  New  England ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a 
nonconformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several 
gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  u 
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Golonv  tiiitijer.  'I'hcv  purchased  from  tlie  council  o(  Plymouth  [Marcb 
19,  leS7],  all  the  terrltonr,  extending^  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of 
the  river  Merrimack,  to  three  mile»  south  of  Charlei  River,  and  in  breadth, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Orean.  Zealous  as  these  proprietors 
were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  their 
own  mability  to  attempt  the  population  of  such  an  immenw;  region,'  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  opulent  copartnent.* 

Of  these  they  found  without  difficulty,  a  sufficient  number,  chiefly  in  the 
capital,  and  among;  persons  in  the  commercial  and  other  industrious  walks 
of  life,  who  had  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  or  secretly  favoured 
their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  the  caution  natural  to  men 
conversant  in  business,  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of 
founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  a  private  company  of  pa- 
tentees, who  might  convey  a  right  of  property  m  the  soil,  but  could  not 
confer  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  governins  that  society  which  thoy 
had  >  itemplation  to  establish.  As  it  was  onlv  from  royal  authority  that 
su(..  |Jowers  could  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these;  and  Charles  granted 
their  request,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
theprinciples  and  views  ofthe  men  wno  were  suitors  lor  the  favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wisdom,  but  its 
instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Although  the  experience  of  above 
twenty  years  might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  committing 
the  government  of  settlements  in  America  to  exclusive  corporations  resident 
in  Europe,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  prolited  so  much  bv  what 
passed  nefore  their  eyes  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas  beyond  those 
adopted  by  James  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonization.  The  charter 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  his  father  to 
the  two  Virginian  companies  ana  to  the  council  of  Plymouth.  The  new 
adventurers  were  incoiporated  as  a  body  politic,  and!^  their  right  to  tho 
territoiy,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  council  at  Plymouth,  being 
confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  lands,  and  to 
govern  the  people  who  should  settle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of 
the  company  and  his  assistants  were  named  by  the  crown  ;  the  right  of 
electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  executive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  assistants;  that 
of  legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  statutes  and 
orders  for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
England,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  according  to  the  course  of 
other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  bv  the 
same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  Vii^inian  company.  They 
obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  from  internal  taxes,  and  from 
duties  on  goods  exported  or  imported ;  and  notwithstanding  their  migra- 
tion to  America,  they  and  their  descendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  natural  born  subjects.! 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer  on  the  adventurers  who 
undertook  to  people  the  leiritory  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  all  the  corporate 
rights  possessed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  from  which  they  had  pur- 
chased it,  and  to  K)rm  them  into  a  public  body,  resembling  other  great 
trading  companies,  which  the  spirit  ofmonarchy  had  at  that  time  multiplied 
in  the  kingdom.  The  king  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to  have  sus- 
pected the  secret  intentions  of  those  who  projected  the  measure  ;  for  so 
far  was  he  from  alluring  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  wltS  in- 
spect to  their  religious  scruples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxation  from  Uie 
ngour  of  tiie  penal  statutes  against  iionconfoimists,  that  he  expressly  pro- 
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vMcs  ior  having  the  oath  of  Muprrmncy  ndminislered  to  every  penon  who 
chilli  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  thtire.* 

Hut  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  the  adventorers  kept  their 
own  object  steadily  in  view.  Soon  after  their  powers  to  establish  a  colony 
were  rendered  complete  by  the  royal  charter  h*t»],  they  fitted  out  five 
ships  for  New  England  ;  on  board  of  which  cnibarked  upwards  of  three 
hundred  passengers,  with  a  vipw  of  settling  lliere.  These  were  most 
zealous  puritans  whose  chief  inducement  to  relinquish  their  native  land 
>Vas  the  hope  of  eigoying  religious  liberty  in  a  country  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government  nnri  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Sonic 
eminent  iionconformist  ministers  accompanied  them  aa  their  spiritual  in- 
fitructers.  On  their  arrival  in  New  Kngtand,  they  found  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  a  small  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  left  England  [June  39], 
tlie  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Endicolt,  a  deep  enthusiaiit, 
whom,  prior  to  their  incorporation  by  the  royal  charter,  the  associates  had 
appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  settled  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians  Naunekeag,  and  tu  which  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affectation  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and  appellations  of  Scripture 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  had  given  the  name  oi  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joined  them,  coincided 
perfectly  in  religious  principles.  They  were  puritans  of  the  strictest 
lorm ;  and  to  men  of  this  character  the  institution  of  a  church  was  naturally 
<](  .such  interesting  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other  object.  In  this 
first  transaction,  they  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed.  Without  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  tbat  monarch 
under  the  sanction  of  whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from 
whom  they  derived  right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that  none  of  their  acts 
or  ordinances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  church 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  lieen  distinguished  by  the  name  uf 
Independent.  Tney  united  together  in  relieious  society  jAug.  A],  by  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict  conformity, 
as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  Scripture.  They  elected  a  pastor,  a 
teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respective  oinces,  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  day  admitted 
members  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith  drawn 
irp  by  their  teacher,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own 
holies  as  Christians ;  and  it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  hereaAer 
he  received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church  with 
respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of  public  worship  which  they 
instituted  was  without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  cere- 
mony, and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity.t 

It  was  with  the  utmost  comdacsnct,  that  men  passionately  attached  to 
their  own  notions,  and  who  had  lor^  been  restrained  from  avowing  them, 
employed  themselves  in  framing  this  model  of  a  pure  church.  But  in  the 
first  moment  that  they  began  to  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they 
ibi^ot  that  other  men  had  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  num- 
ber, retaining  a  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the  En|[lish  church,  were 
Fo  much  offended  at  the  total  abolition  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  com- 

*  Hiitchinmn'R  Collect  of  Orlg.  Papers,  p.  18.— It  ii  surprising  ibat  Mr.  Ncal,  ^n  Induitrioui  anil 
pnnerally  well  informed  writer,  BJiouia  amrm,  tbat "  fre«  liberty  of  cnnscience  mum  granted  bjr  this 
( li&jlBr  to  all  wbo  ihoiild  lettle  in  tliom  parts,  to  Worsbip  God  in  Uieir  own  way."  Hist,  of  New 
Kn  jr.  i.  134.  Thia  be  renoata  In  bis  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  310 ;  and  sulwcniient  historiana  bavo 
copied  Mm  Implicitly.  No  permission  of  this  kind,  bowevcr,  is  contained  in  the  charter ;  and  such 
nn  indulgence  would  bave  been  inconsistent  with  all  the  maxims  of  Charlec  and  hia  ministers  during 
the  course  of  bis  reign.  At  the  time  when  Charlea  issued  the  cliartar,  Uie  influence  of  Laud  over 
Ilia  counsels  was  at  its  height,  the  puritans  were  prosecuted  witb  the  greatest  seyerity,  and  the 
ifingdom  was  ruled  entirely  hy  prerogative.  This  is  not  an  era  in  which  one  can  expect  to  nraet 
with  concessions  in  favour  of'^noncnnformists.  from  a  prince  of  Cbarh>N'>irhanict>;r  and  prinriptaf. 

t  M«Ui.  MegnsI,  p.  18.    Ncal's  iiist.  of  N.  Fngl.i.136.    Chalmers,  p.  14H. 
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munion  with  thu  iiewl^  instituted  church,  .iimI  aMWiniiifd  wparatelj  for  the 
worship  of  Oo<l.  With  an  incoiiiistuiicy  »t'  which  there  are  luch  flagrant 
iiMtancea  amonf(  Christiana  of  eveiy  denomination  that  it  cannot  Iw  im- 
fMjted  fu  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any  nect,  the  wry  men  who  had  thflmielvoii 
ned  from  peraecution  became  iwrsecuton  ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to 
•enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same  uiihalluwed  weapons,  against  the 
employment  of  which  they  had  lately  reinonttratcd  with  so  much  violence. 
Kndicott  called  tho  two  chief  malecontentM  (wtore  him  ;  and  thou((h  they 
were  men  of  note,  ami  amtMit;  the  niiniber  of  ori^^inal  patenteei),  he  expelled 
them  from  the  s<»ciely,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  sliip  which  were  re- 
turning to  England.*  The  a)loni8t8  were  now  united  in  sentiments ;  but, 
on  the  appitiach  of  winter,  they  suflered  so  much  fnMti  diseums,  which 
carried  off  almost  one  half  of  tiieir  number,  that  they  made  little  progreu 
in  occupying  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  Enj^land  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  tho  colony  with  a  numerous  body 
of  new  settlers ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exacted  conlbniiity  to 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater  rigour  than  ever,  the  condition 
of  such  as  had  anjr  scmples  with  respect  to  thiii  liecaine  so  intolerablu  tnat 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  rctrrat  in  New  England. 
Several  of  these  were  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  better  condition 
than  any  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  that  ccuntrjr.  Hut  as  they  intended 
t6  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  tlieir  persons  in  establishing 
a  peimanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  llteir 
subiection  to  laws  made  witliout  their  own  consent,  and  framed  b^  a 
Aocietj  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  En^liind  to  America,  and  the  guverninent  of  tho  colony  be 
vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  country,  became 
members  of  it.t  The  company  had  alread>[  expended  considerable  sums 
in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their  institution,  without  having  received 
almost  any  return,  and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reinoDursement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  mer- 
chants, the  most  numerous  class  of  its  members.  They  hesitated,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  emi- 
grants. But  such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an  unpro- 
mising adventure,  that,  "  by  general  consent  it  was  dctennincd,  that  the 
charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be  settled  in  New 
England."!  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at 
home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stock  and  profits  of  the  company 
during  seven  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  history 
of  English  colonization,  two  circumstances  merit  particular  attention :  one 
is  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  transference  ;  the  other  is  the 
silent  acquiesceiKe  with  which  the  king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  tho 
validity  of  this  determination  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter 
which  constituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neitner  ex- 
ercise those  powers  in  any  mode  different  from  whaf  the  charter  prescribed, 
nor  alienate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdictiun  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  government  in  America. 
But  from  the  first  institution  of  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its 
members  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  iniwvation  in  avil 
policy,  as  well  as  in  religion;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting  established 
usages  in  the  one,  they  were  prapared  fur  deviating  iirom  them  in  the  other. 


f^ 


*  MaUier,  p.  ID.    Kcal,  p.  130. 

>  an.    Iliif'fiiiiaon'a  llltrt.  p.  12. 


t  Uutchiiuon'i  Cell,  of  Papen,  p.  85. 
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They  had  apphttd  tor  a  rr>yal  charlvr,  iii  order  to  fcivi:  IcKai  eflipct  to  their 
operation*  in  KiiKlnixl,  as  acts  of  a  li«Mly  tMilitir. ;  but  the  persons  whom 
they  sent  on  I  to  Aiiiorir:!,  as  muttt  us  thty  land«>d  itiere,  considered  them- 
selves AS  indivitluals  united  tog;ether  by  voluntary  afisociati(Hi,  p«)ssGsslnK 
the  n.ilurnl  ri^ht  of  men  who  fonn  a  sorii-ly,  to  adopt  what  nuKlt*  of  govern- 
ment,  and  to  enact  what  laws  tlH>y  deemed  inont  conduciw  to  ceneral 
felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  judffij  and  to  decide  for 
themselves,  they  established  their  church  in  Salem,  without  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  tfie  church  of  KiiKlatMl,  of  which  the  charter  nuppoaed  them 
to  be  momb<>rs,  and  liound  of  conseaucnce  to  conliormity  with  its  ritual. 
Suitable  to  the  Hame  ideas,  we  shall  obNcrvo  them  framing  all  their  future 
plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nolicy.  The  king,  though  abundatitly 
vigilant  in  observii^  and  checking  slighter  encroachmcntH  on  his  prerogative, 
was  either  so  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occaswned  by 
his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  pro- 
reediiigs  of  the  company  ;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospect 
nf  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  country,  where  they 
might  be  useful,  and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  dispoHed  to 
connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a  measure  which  facilitated  their  departure. 

Without  interniption  from  the  crown,  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  carry 
their  scheme  into  execution.  In  a  general  court,  Jolin  Winthrop  was 
ap^hited  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants  were  chosen  :  in  whom,  together  with  the  body  of  freemen  who 
should  settle  in  New  England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigration, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  seventeen  ships  sailed  tor  Nev/ 
England,  and  aboard  thexe  altoye  nileen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  several  of  respectable  families,  and  in  onsy  circumstances.  On  their 
arrival  in  New  England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of 
Salem,  that  they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  better  station ;  and 
settling  in  difleront  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to  their  various 
fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles  Town,  Dorchester,  Rox- 
borough,  and  other  towns,  which  have  since  become  considerable  in  the 
province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model 
with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  of  making  provision  lor 
their  subsistence  during  winter,  occupied  them  entirely  during  some  months. 
But  in  the  first  general  court  [Oct.  19],  their  disposition  to  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  an  independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
of  their  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  election  of  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the  power 
of  maKing  laws,  all  wnich  were  granted  by  the  charter  to  the  freemen, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equality 
prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  surprised  into  an  approbation 
of  it.  Next  year  [1631]  the  freemen,  whose  numbers  had  been  gieatly 
augmented  by  the  admission  of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  charter  in  a 
matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected  all  the  future  operations 
of  the  colony,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that  peculiar  character  by 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  been  distin^^uished.  A  law  was 
passed,  declaring  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be 
entitled  to  any  ^lare  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  jurymen,  but  such  as  have  been  received 
info  the  church  as  members.*  By  this  resolution,  every  person  who  did 
not  hold  the  favourite  opinions  concerning  llie  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out  vf  thr- 

♦  Hn»rti!rti' n.  1?.  M.     riinlinrpj.  p  '.Tl 
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society,  and  stripped  of  all  thn  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uncontroUed 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  into  communion  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  ministers 
and  leading  men  of  each  congn^ation,  the  most  valuable  of  all  civil  rights 
was  made  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purely 
ecclesiastical.  As  in  examinii^  into  these  they  proceeded  not  by  any 
known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a  discretionary  judgment,  the 
clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  from  which 
the  levelling  spirit  of  the  independent  church  policy  was  calculated  to 
exclude  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  political  condition  of  every 
citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an  important 

Eower,  by  assumii^  those  austere  and  sanctimonious  manners  which  were 
nown  to  be  the  most  certain  recommendations  to  their  favour.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  ascendant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  wildest 
entnusiasts  amot^  the  clergy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all 
studied  to  conform,  and  the  singularities  characteristic  of  the  puritans  in 
that  age  increased,  of  which  many  remakable  instances  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters  was  cut  off  by  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabitants 
as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued  torest,  and  several,  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  returned  to  England,  recruits  suffi- 
cient to  replace  them  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  small-pox,  a  dis- 
temper fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away  such  multi- 
tudes of  the  natives,  that  some  whole  tribes  disappeared  ;  and  Heaven,  by 
thus  evacuating  a  countiy  in  which  the  English  might  settle  without 
molestation,  was  supposed  to  declare  its  iiitention  that  they  sliould 
occupy  it. 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen,  such  was  tlie 
eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settlements 
became  more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  con- 
ditbn  of  an  infant  colony.    This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  government.    When  a  general  court  was 
to  he  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  free- 
men instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected 
representatives  in  their  different  districts,  authorizing  them  to  appear  in 
their  name,  with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  every 
point  that  fell  under  the  cc^nizance  of  the  general  court.    Whether  this 
measure  was  suggested  by  some  designing  leaders,  or  whether  they  found 
it  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with  their  inclination,  Ls 
uncertain.    The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  considered  themselves, 
in  conjunction  with  the  governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  of  the  colony.    In  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  they  enacted 
that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should  be  imposed,  and  no  public 
officer  should  be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  assembly.    The  pretexts  for 
making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausible.     The  number  of  freemen  was 
greatly  increased  ;  many  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the 
supreme  courts  were  held  ;  personal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the 
form  of  government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  rights,  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  oxperience  of  ages  had 
taught  them  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  their 
hands.    Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachi  setts  Bay,  in  less  than  siK 
years  from  its  incorporation  by  the  king,  mature  and  perfect  a  schema 
which,  I  have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more  artful  and  aspiring 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view,  when  the  association  tor  pwipling  New 
England  was  first  liirnied.     The  colony  must  htnccforvvard  bo  considored, 
not   as   a   corporation   mLosc  powers   \yere   dffun;d,   aud    its   niodo   of 
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procedure  regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  sof.ietv,  which,  having  acquired 
or  assumed  political  liberty,  bad,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed,  adopted  a 
constitution  or  government  'ramed  on  the  model  of  that  in  £ngland. 
But  however  liberal  their  system  oi  civil  policy  might  be,  as  their  leii- 

Jfious  opinions  were  no  longer  under  any  restraint  of  authority,  the  spirit  of 
anaticism  continued  to  spread,  and  became  eveiv  day  wilder  and  more 
extravagant.  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  nigh  estimation,  havii^ 
conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land, declaimed  against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry  which  ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure 
and  sanctified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants, 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor's  gate.  This  frivolous  matter  interested  and  divided 
the  ::olony.  Some  of  the  militia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there 
was  a  cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol ;  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  having 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  a  long  contro- 
versy, carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which  m  trivial 
disputes  supply  the  want  of  ai^fument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a 
compromise.  The  cross  was  retained  in  thi  ensigns  of  forts  and  ships,  but 
erased  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was  banished  out  of  the 
colony.* 

The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so  highly  extolled,  and 
the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiastic  policy  so  much  admired  by  all  whose 
affections  were  estrat^ed  from  the  church  of  Ef^land,  that  crowds  of  new 
settlers  flocked  thither  [1635].  Among  these  were  two  persons,  whose 
names  have  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance  which  they 
afterwards  made  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the 
enthusiastic  and  intriguing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  tne  other  Mr. 
Heniy  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counsellor,  high  in  office,  and 
of  great  credit  with  the  kin^ ;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  animated 
with  such  zeal  for  pure  re'  gion  and  such  love  of  liberty  as  induced  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  to  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no 
further  advanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford  subsistence  to  its 
members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admiration.  His  mortified 
appearance,  his  demure  look  and  rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the 
standard  of  preciseness  in  that  society  which  he  joined,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  man  of  high  spiritual  attainments,  while  his  abilities  and  address  in  busi- 
ness pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  highest  station  in  the  community. 
With  universal  consent,  and  high  expectations  of  advantage  from  his 
administration,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  liis 
arrival  [1636].  But  as  the  affairs  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects^ 
adequate  to  tne  talents  of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself 
with  theological  subtiities  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects 
both  within  the  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that  frivolous  as  they  may 
now  appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in  its 
history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among  the  chief  men 
in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a  week  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons 
which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  those  meel'ngs,  assembled  statedly 
in  her  house  a  number  of  women,  whoemployed  thenis»-I  'es  in  piousexercisr>( 
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similar  to  those  of  the  men.  At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  repeating  what 
she  couid  recollect  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  their  teachers.  She  began 
afterwards  to  add  illiistrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure  some  of 
the  clergy  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  opinions  and  fancies  of  her  own.  These 
were  all  founded  on  the  system  which  is  denominated  Antinomian  by 
divines,  and  tinged  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanctity 
of  life  is  no  evidence  of  iustification,  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and 
that  such  as  inculcated  the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith 
by  obedience  preached  only  a  covenant  of  works ;  she  contended  that  the 
Spirit  of  Godmvelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and 
impressions  (hey  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine  will.  The 
fluency  and  confidence  with  which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained 
her  many  admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar  but  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitated. 
Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  foi-sake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  tenets. 
Many  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called  ;  and,  after  dissensions  so  violent  as 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished  [1637].  Several  of  her 
disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  Quitted 
America  in  disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  admired 
him;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  and  others  as 
one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  society  into 
which  they  enter.* 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might  disquiet  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  population  of 
America.  When  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem  m  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  such  was  the  attachment  of  his  hear- 
ers to  a  pastor  whose  piety  they  revered,  that  a  good  number  of  them  volun- 
tarily accompanied  him  m  his  exile.  They  drrected  their  march  towards 
the  south ;  and  having  purchased  from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of 
land,  to  which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there. 
They  were  joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  tlie  proceedings 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  disgust;  and  by  a  transaction  with  the 
Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a  fertile  island  in  Narra^anset  Bay,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  among  them 
upwards  of  forty  jjrears,  respected  as  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted.  His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  puritans  in 
Massachusetts ;  it  was  mild  and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself 
to  reject  established  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  same  liberty 
to  other  men,  by  maintaining  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  a 
natural  and  sacred  right ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  juris- 
diction in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punishment  of  any  person  on 
account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of 
persecution.!  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followers ; 
anu  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements  resorted  to  a 
Gommunity  in  which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxim.  In  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  equality  of  condition 
amoi^  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious  opinions  ;  their  form  of 
government  was  purely  democratical,  the  supreme  power  bein"j  lodged  in 
the  freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they  remained  until  tliey 
were  incorporated  by  charter.]; 
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To  similar  caufes  the  tiolony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  ibr  its  ori{!;iii. 
The  rivalship  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  favourite  niini.-- 
tcrs  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  disposed  the  latter,  wIh)  was 
least  successful  in  this  contest  for  fame  and  power,  to  wish  for  some  settle- 
ment at  a  distance  from  a  competitor  by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed. 
A  good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and 
were  offended  at  such  as  combated  them,  offered  to  accompany  him. 
Having  employed  proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitchcia  upon 
the  west  side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  as  the  most  inviting  station  : 
and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  about  a  hundred 
persons,  with  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  many 
days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived  there,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Springneld,  and  Weathersfield.  This  settlement 
was  attended  with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  district  now  occu- 
pied lay  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  fium  the  governor 
and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  tliat 
country.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  discovered 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some  trading  houses  upon  it,  had 
acquired  all  the  right  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families,  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  L,  both  in  his  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration,  that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming  young 
men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  retiring  to  the  New  World, 
in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those 
liberties  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well  oeingof  society.  They, 
too,  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and 
had  taken  possession,  by  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
from  their  united  names  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, without  regarding  either  the  defects  in  their  own  right  or  the 
pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with  vigour 
to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country.  By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  every  com- 
petitor. The  Dutch,  recently  settled  in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage 
in  a  war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to 
any  lands  in  that  region.  Society  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact 
of  the  freemen ;  and  though  they  soon  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  retained  such  veneration  for  its  le^sla- 
tive  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  ot  government  nearly  resembling  its  insti- 
tutions, with  respect  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  by 
royal  cnarter.* 

The  histoiy  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Main'j,  which  form  the  fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New 
England,  is  obscured  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering  claims  of  various 
proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth  had  inconsiderately  parcelled 
out  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  contained  in  it?  grant  among  different 

Eersons :  of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to 
ave  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsuccess- 
ful. The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  country  must 
necessarily  be  great  and  immediate  ;  the  prospect  of  a  return  is  often  un- 
certain, and  always  remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were 
not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they 
aent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  animated  their  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle  through  all  the  hardships  and 
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dangers  to  Tvhicb  society  in  its  infancy  is  exposed  in  a  savage  land. 
Goiges  and  Mason,  it  is  probable,  must  iiave  abandoned  their  design,  if; 
from  the  same  motives  that  settlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  colonists  had  not  unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  ofsome  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  ner  most  fervent  admirers  and  partisans, 
had  on  this  account  been  banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 
In  quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite  to  the  other  exiles, 
and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a  small 
river  flowing  into  Piscataqua  Bay.  His  followers,  few  in  number,  but 
firmly  united,  were  of  such  rig^d  principles,  that  even  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to  time 
they  received  some  recruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  other  colonies  prompted  to  join  them. 
Their  plantations  were  widely  dispersed,  but  the  country  was  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying  lands  situated 
within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Goi^es  and  Mason  asserted  the  rights 
conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In  several  districts  the 
planters,  without  regarding  the  pretensions  of  either  party,  governed  them- 
selves  by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  adja- 
cent colonies.t  The  first  reduction  of  the  political  constitution  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into  a  regular  and  permanent  form, 
was  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became  exposed  to  new 
danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  feeble  and 
unwarlike ;  yet  from  regard  to  justice,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  tho 
first  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they 
ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their  lands ;  and  though  in  such  transactions  the 
consideration  given  was  oilen  very  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  teiritory 
acquired,  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The 
English  took  quiet  possession  of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors.  But 
the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  soon  found  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among  these  the  most 
considerable  were  tne  Narragansets  and  Pequods ;  the  former  seated  on  the 
bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  river  Pequods  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thou- 
sand warriors  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the 
consequence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  the  continent  of 
America,  but  that,  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it, 
the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  Witn  this  view  they  applied  to  tho 
Narragansets,  requesting  them  to  foiget  ancient  animosities  for  a  moment, 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a  common  enemy  who  threatened 
both  with  destruction.  They  represented  that,  when  those  strangers  first 
landed,  the  object  of  their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  check  their  progress  ;  tnat  now,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies in  one  year  towards  three  different  quarters,  their  intentions  were 
manifest,  ana  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seats  to 
make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  the  contiguous  tribes  in 
America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  between  thein  an  hereditary  and 
implacable  enmity.    Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  of  savages ;  in  order 
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to  secure  the  indulgence  of  which  there  is  no  present  advantage  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice,  and  no  future  consequence  which  they  do  not  totally 
disregard.  The  Narraganscts,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent  proposal 
uf  their  neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay :  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foei,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The  Pcquods,  more  exasperated 
than  discouraged  by  the  imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen, 
took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usual  mode  of  Americans. 
They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped  them ;  they  plundered  and  burnt 
remote  settlements ;  they  attacked  Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though 
garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men ;  and  when  the  English  began  to  act 
offensively,  they  retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible. 
The  ditlerent  colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy, 
each  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Connecticut,  which  lay  most  exposed  to  danger,  were  soon  assembled. 
The  march  of  those  from  Mussachusetts,  which  formed  the  most  consider- 
able body,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced 
the  operations  of  a  military  force.  When  they  were  mustered  previous  to 
their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the 
private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  that  the 
blessing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or  expected  to  crown  the  arms  of 
such  unhallowed  men  with  success.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  many 
arrangements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this 
little  hand  sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  entertained 
high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity.* 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a  small  detachment 
from  Say  Brook,  found  it  necessary  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They 
were  posted  on  a  rising  eround,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the 
head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which  they  had  surrounded  with  palisadoes, 
the  best  defence  that  their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  dis- 
covered. Though  they  knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with 
the  usual  improvidence  and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures 
either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  them- 
selves. The  enemy,  unperceived,  reached  the  palisadoes  [May  20]  ;  and 
if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have  been 
massacred  without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  started  to 
arms,  and,  raisins  the  war  cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But  at 
that  early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the  Americans 
were  little  acauainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  effects 
extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes,  others  forced  their  way  by 
the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ;  and  setting  fire 
to  the  huts  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quickly 
became  general.  Many  of  the  women  and  cliildren  perished  in  the 
flames ;  and  the  warriors,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by 
the  English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surrounded 
the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  After  the  junc- 
tion of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the  English  resolved  to  pursue  their 
victory  :  and  hunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
some  subsec^uent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them  than  the  action 
on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  months  the  tribe  of  Pequods  were  ex- 
tirpated :  a  few  miserable  fugitives,  who  took  refuge  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  being  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the  colonists  of  New  England 
incm  to  have  been  conducted  by  skilful  and  enterprising  officei's,  and  (\U- 
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played  both  courage  and  perseverance  as  soldien.  Bnt  they  stained  their 
laurels  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  victory.  Instead  of  treating  the 
Pequods  as  an  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend 
the  property,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  retaliated 
upon  them  all  the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Some  they  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  bv  their  Indian  allies,  a  con- 
siderable number  they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  the  rest  were  reduced 
to  servitude  among  themselves.* 

But  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  the  English  must  be  deemed,  their 
vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
of^Indians  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  secured  a  long  tran- 
quillity to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same  time  the  violence  of  admin- 
istration in  England  continued  to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by 
forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  themselves  from  all  the  tender 
connections  that  bind  men  to  their  native  country,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a 
region  of  the  New  World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  thai 
could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppression.  The  number  of 
tliose  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  government,  and  appeared  so  formi- 
dable that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  from 
carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without  special  permission.  On 
many  occasions  this  injunctio];!  was  eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  fne 
king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  other  persons  whose  principles 
and  views  coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  which  they  struggled  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain, 
hired  some  ships  to  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  New  England.  By 
order  of  council,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of 
saili^;  and  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in  his 
kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  an  humble 
sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  his  throne, 
and  to  terminate  his  days  by  a  violent  death.t 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  check  this  spirit  of 
migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  considered  by 
a  great  body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which  they  deemed 
most  valuable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  about  three  thousand  persons  embarked  for  New  England, 
choosing  rather  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disrc- 

farding  the  royal  proclamation  than  to  remain  lonaer  under  oppression. 
Ixasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority,  Charles  had  i-ccourse  to  a 
violent  but  effectual  moile  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A 
writ  of  auo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Ihe  colonists  had  confonned  so  little  to  the  terms  of  their  charter 
that  judgment  was  griven  against  them  without  difliculty.  They  were 
found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corporation,  which  of  course 
returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new  model- 
ling the  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  were  never  carriea  into  execution. 
In  every  comer  of  his  dominions  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  which 
soon  burst  out  with  such  fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  interesting  cares, 
had  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  inconsiderable 
province.J 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  such  a  revolution  took  place 
in  England  that  all  the  motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased. 


*  Hutcliiason,  p.  53. 7C,  k.c.    Mntlier,  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  ch.  6.    Hubbard's  State  nf  N.  Eng.  p.  5. 
110,  Ice.  t  Mather,  Mugnalia,  b.  i.  ch.  5.  p.  23.    Neal's  HiBt.  of  N.  Eng.  i.  151.    Chatiii'<rsV- 
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The  maxims  of  the  puritans  with  respect  to  the  government  both  of  church 
and  state  became  predotni'^ant  in  the  nation^  and  were  enforced  by  the 
hand  of  power.  Their  oppressors  were  humbled ;  that  perfect  system 
of  reformed  polity,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admintion 
and  desire,  was  established  by  law  ;  and  aoydst  the  intrigues  and  conftictR 
of  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  found  such  full  oc- 
cupation that  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  bw^  theatre,  on  which  thejy 
had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty,  when  the  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to  New 
England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty, 
it  has  been  computed  that  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  British 
subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various  adventurers 
during  that  period,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting 
settlers,  amounted  on  a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :*  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  inferior  in 
force  to  those  wherewith  the  puritans  were  animated,  could  nave  persuaded 
men  to  lay  out  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establishment  in 
a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate,  could 
allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  finding  subsistence  and  enjoying 
freedom.  For  some  years,  even  subsistence  was  procured  with  dimculty ; 
and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrrative  is  anived, 
before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded  the  planters  any  return  for 
their  stock.  About  that  time  they  began  to  export  com  in  small  quantities 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  fisherr, 
and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony.t  Since  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people  with  which  New  England  has 
recruited  the  peculation  of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal 
what  may  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  chai^  of  system  in  Great  Britain  stopped 
entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New  England,  the  principles  of  the 
colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  in  par- 
liament that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  ^peculiar  marks  of  their 
brotherly  affection.  By  a  vote  of  the  House  ot  Commons  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  different  planta- 
tions of  New  England  were  exempted  from  payment  of  any  duties,  either 
upon  goods  exported  thither,  or  upon  those  which  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  until  the  House  snail  take  further  order  to  the  conttaiy. 
This  was  afterwards  confirmed  [1646]  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses. 
Encouraged  by  such  an  extraordinary  privilege,  industry  inade  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  the  districts  of  New  England,  and  population  increased  along 
with  it.  In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  measures 
of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regu- 
lations in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all  their  proceedings 
were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  them  in  sentiment  and 
wishes,  the  people  of  New  England  ventured  on  a  measure  which  not 
only  increased  their  security  and  power,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  independence.  Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massaclxisetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  entered  into  a  league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and 
defensive  [May  19,  1643]  ;  an  idea  familiar  to  several  leading  men  in  the 

•  Muther,  b.  i  cli  4.  p.  17.  cli.  5.  p.  23.    Hiitcliinsrm,  p.  VSX    Ohalmers's  Annnig,  p.  1(15. 
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coIohieSii  as  it  was  fratned  in  imitation  of  the  famous  bond  of  union  amciic; 
the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  dominions  the  Brownists  had  lon^  residerf 
It  was  stipdatod  that  the -confederates  should  henceforth  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eneland  ;^that  each  colnnj 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
its  own  territory  ;  and.  that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of 
the  confederates  shall  furnish  his  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money, 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
{>eople  in  each  settlement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  every 
determination,  in  which  six  of  their  number  concur,  shall  be  binding  on 
the  whole.*  in  this  transaction  the  Colonies  of  New  England  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all  the 
riehts  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  anj  superior  power. 
The  govemii^  party  in  England,  occupied  with  affairs  of  more  urgent 
concern,  and  nowise  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jealous  attentioij,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  without 
animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independence  gathered 
strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  openly  ;  some  persons  of  note  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  averse  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
established  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to  the  general  court 
s^ainst  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of 
their  privileges  as  Christians  [1646],  because  they  could  not  join  as  mem- 
bers with  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  that  they  might 
no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  nor  be 
subjected  to  taxes  imposed  by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Their  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned 
and  fined  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  when  they  appointed 
some  of  their  number  to  lay  their  grievances  before  parliament,  the  annual 
court,  in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted 
first  to  seize  their  papers,  and  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  England. 
But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the  address 
and  influence  of  the  Colony's  agents  in  England,  that  no  inquiry  seems  to 
have  been  made  into  this  transaction.!  This  wad  followed  by  an  indica- 
tion, still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  among  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  right  of  coining 
money  has  been  considered  as  a  pren^ative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and 
which  no  subordinate  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regardless 
of  this  established  maxim,  the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver 
money  at  Boston  [1652],  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree 
as  an  apt  sjrmbol  of  its  prc^ressive  vigour.]:  Even  this  usurpation  escaped 
without  notice.  The  independents,  naving  nov^  humbled  all  rival  sects, 
engrossed  thewhole  direction  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  and  long  accustomed 
to  admire  the  government  of  New  England,  framed  agTeeai3ly  to  those 
principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwillii^  to  stain  its  reputation  by  censuring 
any  part  of  its  conduct. 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  colonies  of  New 
Eru^Iand  continued  to  stand  as  high  in  his  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply 
imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  Independents,  and  was  perpetually 
surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful  teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  settle- 

*  Ncal'B  Hi«t.  of  N.  EnR.  i.  309,  &c.  Hulnhinson  p.  124.  Clialmers'!!  Annnis,  p.  177.  tNral'n 
Hist,  of  N.  EnR.  1. 121.  Hutchinson's  IliM.  145,  &o  Uollcr.t.  188,  &c.  Chalm.  Ami.  ITO.  Mmlior, 
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nicuts,  who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous  patron.*  He  in 
return  considered  them  as  his  most  devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no 
less  by  affection  than  by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a  strikii^  proof  of  this. 
On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  to  the 
ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delignted  in  accomplishing  its  ends  by 
extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  traasport  the  people  of  New 
England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  argument  calculated  to  make 
impression  upon  them,  \n  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  He  endeavoured 
to  rouse  their  religious  zeal  by  representing  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be 
to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of 
hiis  territories  in  the  New  World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of 
immense  wealth  in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  rewaitl  the  incfustry  of 
those  who  cultivated  it  with  all  the  precious  productions  uf  the  'orrid  zone, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  they  might  take  possession  of  it,  in 
order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  people  the  nead  and  not  the 
tail.  He  asured  them  of  being  supported  by  the  Wiiole  force  of  his 
authority,  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  government  entirely  in  theit- 
liands.  But  by  this  time  the  colonists  were  attached  to  a  country  in  which 
they  had  resiaed  for  many  years,  and  where,  though  they  did  not  attain 
opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abunaance  ;  and  they 
dreaded  so  much  the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  English  who  first  settled  in  Jamaica,  that 
they  declined,  though  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  closing  with  the  Pro- 
tctor's  proposition.! 

*  IIutchinBon,  App.  530,  &c.  Collect  p.  S33.  t  Hutchinson,  p.  190,  liC.   CliBlinore,  p.  18R 
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Note  [1].  Pace  19. 


Ttki:  was  itituated  at  such  a  dutance  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  8ea,  an 
made  it  impracticable  to  convey  commoditioB  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Pliooniciang  to  rondor  themaelves  masters  of  Jihino- 
crura  or  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India, 
at  Elath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  Nortli.  Thenco  thoy 
wore  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable ; 
and,  being  re-shipped  in  that  port  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  over 
the  world.  Strabon.  Oeogr.  edit.  Casaub.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1128.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
Biblioth.  Ilistor.  edit.  Wcsselingii,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

Note  [2],  Page  21. 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
nkill  in  naval  aSairs,  and  one  of  tlio  most  curious  fragments  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity.  The  learned  and  industrious  Mr.  Dodwoll,  in  a  dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  tlio  Minor  Geographers 
published  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  provo  that  this  is  a  spurious  work,  the 
composition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.  But  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu, in  his  TEsprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation published  torn.  xxvi.  of  the  M^moires  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions, 
&c.  have  established  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  un- 
answerable. Ramusio  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage 
with  a  dissertation  tcnduig  to  illustrate  it.  Racolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12. 
M.  do  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject. 
It  appears  that  Hanne,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook 
this  voyage  in  small  vessels  so  constructed  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  the 
coast.  He  sailed  from  Gedes  to  the  island  of  Cerne  in  twelve  days.  This  is 
probably  what  is  known  to  the  modems  by  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Arguim. 
it  became  the  chief  station  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  de 
Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  still  following 
the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory  wbicli 
he  called  The  Wat  Horn,  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  ho  advanced  to 
another  promontory,  which  ho  named  The  South  Horn,  and  which  is  manifestly 
Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  state  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  arc 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modem  naviga- 
tors. Even  those  circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ccmo,  a  profound  silence 
reigned  through  the  day ;  but  during  tlie  night  innumerable  fires  were  kindled 
along  the  banks  if  the  riverf.  nnd  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  cf  pipee 
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and  diuini  and  cries  of  Joy.  Tke  saioo  thing,  m  Raniusio  olMurTea,  ■till  ttku 
tilace.  The  ozcoMive  heat  obliges  the  Negroes  to  take  nhelter  in  th«  woods,  or 
in  their  houses,  during  the  day.  As  soon  «a  the  sun  sots,  tlwy  ully  out,  and  by 
torchlifbt  enjoy  the  pleaeore  of  music  and  danoing,  in  which  Uiey  epoid  tha 
night.  Ramus,  i.  113.  F.  In  another  place,  ho  mentioua  the  sea  «•  bunung 
with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  Adanson,  on  the  same  coast,  may 
explain  this :  "  As  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
night  overspread  the  ^earth  witli  darknnRS,  the  sea  lent  un  its  friendly  light. 
Wnilo  the  prow  of  our  Vessel  ploughed  the  fbaming  surges,  it  seomod  to  set  tnem 
all  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed  in  a  luminous  inclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like 
a  large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stroaai 
of  alight."  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.  Tliis  appearance  of  the  aea,  observed  by 
Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the  authontioity  of  Uie 
Feriplus.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climatM.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  second  voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  lA.  The  Periplus  of  Hauno  ha«  been 
translated,  and  every  point  with  respect  to  it  has  been  illostrated  with  muoh 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  work  published  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Campomanes, 
entitled,  Antiguedad  maritima  de  Cartago,  con  el  Periplo  desu  Genual  Hannon 
traducido  e  Ulustrado.    Mad.  1756.  4to. 

NoTB  [3].  Paoe  il 

LoNfl  after  the  navigation  of  the  Pbcenioians  and  of  Eudoxos  roond  Afrioa, 
Polybiuiy  the  most  intelligent  and  beet  informed  historian  of  antiquity,  aiiid  f  ar- 
tictilarly  distinguished  bpr  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  atfirtna,  that 
it  was  not  known,  in  histime,whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent  stretching 
to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  iii. 
Pliny  the  naturalist  assorts,  that  thorn  can  be  no  communication  between  the 
southern  and  northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  edit,  in  usum. 
Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  account*  of  thoso 
voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  coald 
riot  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudozlu^ 
but  treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,  lib,  ii,  p.  155 ;  and,  acoording  to  his  account  of 
it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  it.  Steabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1180,  Ptolemy,  the  most  inquisi- 
tive and  learned  of  all  tlie  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  snacqaainted  with 
any  parts  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  equinoctial  line }  for  he 
supposes  that  this  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that  h 
stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  south  pole ;  and  he  so  far  miatckea 
its  true  figure  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemei  Googr.Ub.iv.c.  9.  Briatii  Partdlela 
Qeogr,  vetoria  et  novee,  p,  86. 

Non[4].PAaK24.  i:^     •..     ,      ; 

A  F.ICT  recorded  b^  Strabo  affords  a  venr  strong  and  singular  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  ue  situation  of  the  varions  ports  of 
the  earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  thoso  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  those  which  wore  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  circum- 
stances he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared 
a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  to  Eg}'pt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020. 
This  amazins  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  pecliliar  to 
that  monarch ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with 
particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had 
accurate  maps  or  descriptions  ol  the  countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib. 
ii.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyennd 
the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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4M)  NOTLb  ANU  iLLll»TKATIONi). 

..li.  ..^.  .    ..,-..-.    Not,  [ft],  p^o,  24. 

Ai  ilia  flux  and  reflux  of  the  mk  is  routarkably  great  at  the  mouth  of  Ua- 
river  Indui,  thin  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  formidable  to  tlie  Oreekn. 
Varen  Oeogr.  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

NoTi  [6].  Paoi  C5. 

It  it  probable  that  the  ancienta  were  uldom  induced  to  advance  lo  tkr  aa  the 
mouth  of  the  Oanges,  either  by  motivoH  of  curioiity  or  viewa  of  commercial 
advantage.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea  concnrning  the  poiitiun  of  that 
great  river  woa  very  erroneoua.  Ptoloniy  plaRca  that  branch  of  the  Uangea, 
whi<  h  ho  diatinguiihoa  by  the  name  of  the  Uruat  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty -lizth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  fimt  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  lalands. 
But  ita  true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  ia  now  determined,  by 
aatronomical  obaorvationa,  to  bo  only  a  hundred  and  Ave  degroea.  A  geographer 
MO  eminent  must  have  been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  tliia  magnitude  by  Uie 
imperfection  of  the  information  which  he  had  received  concerning  those  distaut 
regions;  and  this  aflfords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  thoni  being 
extremely  rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
his  intelligence  was  still  more  defective,  and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I  shall 
Itave  occasion  to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  he  has  planed  the  country  of 
the  Serea,  or  China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  further  east  than  its  true  position. 
M.  d'Anville,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modern  geof  raphors. 
has  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  in  two  dissertations  published  in  i>\m\.  de 
I'Acad^iD.  doa  Inacript  &c.  torn,  zxxii.  p.  573.  G04. 


'  ^  Note  [7].  Page  25. 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  wore  made  chiefly  by 
land;  those  of  tlie  moderns  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  The  prugrosa  of 
conquest  led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  judicious 
observation  of  Strabo,  that  the  ''os  (Uests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known 
the  East,  those  of  the  RomanH  opened  the  West,  and  those  of  Mithridates  King 
of  Pontua  the  North.  Lib.  i.  p.  26.  When  discovenr  is  carried  on  by  land 
alone,  its  progress  must  b<;  blow  anii  its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carried 
on  only  by  sea,  ita  aphero  may  be  more  extensive,  and  ita  advancea  more  rapid ; 
but  it  labours  under  peculiar  defects.  Though  it  may  make  known  the  position 
of  difieront  countries,  and  ascertain  their  boundaries  aa  far  as  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  interior  atate. 
Above  two  centuriea  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  Europeans  soiled  round 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports;  but, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  that  great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more  than 
survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  a 
grop.t  measure  unknown.  The  ancients,  \Vho  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  coasts,  except  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea, 
were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotua  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  e  f  'oret'  many  parts  of 
it  now  altogether  unknown.  TTnless  both  modes  of  d..^.  ,r  ,,(,  .nited,  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  uarth  must  remain  incorip1et.3  riif.i  i  nccurato. 


.  Note  [8].  Page  27. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  such  on  excessive  degree  of  heat  in 
tho  torrid  zone  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  this  error 
i.,:;2  after  they  began  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts 
c^  India  lying  within  the  tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it 
,rr-.v  ^ot  hv  unacccp'.e.ble  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
1:  uidinp  ^'.i  opinion.  ..id  to  accountfor  tho  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory 
wi'.!)  Uieir  experien  :e.  Cicero,  who  liad  bestowed  attention  upon  every  part 
cf  ',ihNlosophy  know  i  to  the  ancients,  secmf)  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone 
waa  'ininlinbitable.  «nd,  of  coneoqitpiipp.  Ihat  thoro  could  be  no  interrourpe 
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hulwntiii  the  northern  and  aouthern  tetNjxr  to  tones.  Ur  iift^oducM*  AtVlcana* 
thus  addreaainn  the  youMi(i>r  Hripio:  »  Y'  .  m-f  thin  earth  eiiv<>nr)>a««nd,  and  aa 
it  were  bound  in  by  certain  loniiw,  uf  which  two,  at  1'''^  Kr«atMil  distance  from 
each  otiier,  and  suiituiiiing  the  oppoaitr  |'  Iraof  hravr  .  u.  i>  TntMn  with  perpwtual 
cold  ;  tho  middle  one,  and  tho  fargeat  ot  uli,  ia  burnt  with  th»  ht^^i  of  the  sun; 
two  are  habitable;  tho  people  in  the  Noutliern  one  tri>  antipodes  lo  un,  with 
whom  wo  have  nu  connection."  Homnium  Unpiuni'.  c.  ti,  Ueniinus,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  contemporary  with  Cicoru,  dulivera  liio  aaine  doctrine,  not  in  a 
popular  work, but  in  hiaBira}*)*  u<  4»mfu»,  a  treatise  purely  aeiantifli  ■  When 
we  apeak,"  says  he,  "of  tlio  southern  temperate  xono  and  ita  inhabitants,  and 
Gonciirning  thoae  who  are  called  antipodes,  it  muat  bo  alwaya  und«rstoud,  that 
we  iKiV)  'ocertain  kiiowledi;o  or  information  concemingtho  aouthrm  temperate 
v,<  .11 ,  .vL'  t'.ior  it  bo  Inhabited  or  not.  But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  tho  earth, 
III'  t  ii«  I  .  ^e  which  tho  aun  holda  between  tlie  tropica,  we  conclude  that  thorn 
ii>  inu  t "  lone  aituatod  to  the  south,  which  enjoya  the  aamo  degree  of  tempera- 
tutii  witli  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit."  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Potavii 
'  I  >ua  de  Doutr.  Tempor.  in  quo  Uranologiiiin  aivo  Hystemata  var.  Auctorum. 
;>  uiat.  1705.  vol.  3.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  with  reapect  to  both 
thet  t  points,  waa  the  aame :  "  There  are  five  divisions  of  the  earth,  which  are 
cnllcd  zonea.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near  to  tho  two  oppoaite  p«leB  ia 
oppressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  frost.  There,  unbleaaed  with 
itio  aspect  of  niiider  stars,  perpetual  darknoaa  reigna,  or  at  the  utmoat,  a 
feeble  light  reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  Tho  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  tho  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flamoa  and  fiery 
vapour.  Between  those  torrid  and  flrozen  districts  lie  two  other  portions  of 
the  earth,  which  are  temperate ;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  inter 
posed,  tliuro  can  bo  no  communication  between  them.  Thus  Ifeaven  has  de- 
prived us  of  three  parts  of  tho  earth,"  Lib.  ii.  c.  68.  8trabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  "The  portion  of  tho  earth  which 
lies  near  tho  equator,  in  tho  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat." 
liib.  ii.  p.  154.  To  these  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  rusjroctablfl 
philflsophera  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  tho  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  generally  received,  we 
may  obsorvo,  that  I'armcnides,  as  we  aro  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who 
divided  tho  oarth  into  five  zones,  and  extended  the  limitH  of  the  zone  which  he 
supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat  beyond  the  tropica.  Aristotle, 
ns  wo  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  tiie  boundaries  of  the  different  zones  in 
the  aame  manner  as  thoy  are  defined  by  modern  geographers.  But  the  progresa 
of  discovery  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  oarth 
which  lay  within  the  tropics  wore  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 
this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  thoy  allotted  it. 
From  a  passage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  tho  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  wo  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject,  1  ahoald  conjecture, 
that  those  who  calculated  according  to  tho  measuromcnt  of  the  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, supposed  th«  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees,  about 
eight  on  each  side  of  iho  equator;  whereas  such  as  followed  tho  computation 
ot  Posidoniua  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrons,  or  somewhat  more  than 
'  '.volvo  degrees  on  oach  side  of  the  equator  to  tliu  torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p. 
151.  According  to  tho  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  tlio 
oarth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitable  ;  according  to 
tho  latter,  about  one-half  of  it.  "With  this  restriction,  the  doctrine  of  tho 
ancients  concenung  tho  torrid  zone  appears  loss  absurd ;  and  we  can  conceive 
the  reason  of  their  asserting;  thin  zone  to  be  uninhabitablo,  even  after  they  had 
opened  a  coinmunieation  with  several  places  within  the  tropica.  When  men 
of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by  tlie 
definition  of  gcograpiiers  tn  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees; 
and  aa  they  know  alnioKt  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  tho  equator,  they 
might  atill  supp'iie  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  discourse, 
the  name  of  tlie  torrid  /one  continued  to  bo  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
oarth  which  lies  witlnn  the  tr<ipics.  Cioero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
T^'ith  those  ideis  of  tlie  later  (jeographvrH :  and,  adhering;  to  tho  division  of 
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PwmiVDidM,  dewsribea  t|io  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  five.  Hotav  oi'  the 
ancients  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
••  a  popular  error.  This  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  was  the  sentiment  of  Pythago< 
raa;  nod  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Poly  biua  had  adopted 
the  came  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
■noient  doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone.  v      • 

,:    •■=.       'i      V'  NoTK  [9].  Page  35. 

Tas  court  of  Inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry, 
and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  in  Por- 
tugal in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their 
voyages  of  discovery.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was  introduced 
by  John  III.,  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 


•      *    •  NoTB  [10].  Pack  38. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hakluyt,  upon  tlio  authority  of  the  Porlu< 
guese  historian  Garcia  de  Uesende.  Some  Snglish  merchants  having  resolved 
tp  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Edward  IV.,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  was 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 


ii*j 


^NQirE[ll].  Page42. 

The  time  of  Columbu»'s(dea^may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  the  following 
circumstances.  It  appears  uom  the  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  seafaring  life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them  that  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  :  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  bom  A.  D. 
1447.  Life  of  Christa.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchiirs 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484, 485. 

Note  [12].  Page  44. 

Tub  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
They  invented  the  method,  still  in  use,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  different  places.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
which  encompasses  the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees ;  these 
they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees. 
The  country  of  the  Seres  or  Situe,  being  the  furthest  part  of  India  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  supposed  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
geographers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  de^ees  to  the  oast  of  the  first  meridian,  passing  through  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  Ptolemaei  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If  this  supposition  was  well  founded, 
the  coiwtry  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degrees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  navi- 
gation in  that  direction  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  pursuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries, 
particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  con- 
siderably to  the  east  of  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulus 
de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  course,  this  country,  as  it 
extended  further  to  liie  east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  con- 
clusions of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  inaccurate  observations,  were  just. 
If  the  suppositions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries 
which  Marco  Polo  visited,  had  been  situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude 
Marinus  had  ascertained,  the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  tlie  East  Indies  must 
have  bcon  to  steer  dirnotly  west.     Herrera.  don.  l.Jlb.  i.  c,  9,     A  more  extensive 
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knowledge  of  the  globe  ha»  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinatf,  in 
tnipposing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  t^chty-five  degrees 
e«at  from  the  Canary  islands;  and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mietaken,  when  he 
reduced  the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  -iegroea. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  is  seven  hours,  or  onA 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But 
Columbus  followed  the  light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the 
authority  of  writers,  who  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  instructers  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  science  of  geography. 

Note  [13].  Page  53.  '  *"  ' 

As  4'ie  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  they  observed  with 
great  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In 
me  infancy  of  navigation  it  was  not  known  that  birds  oilcn  stretched  their  flight 
to  an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  birds  are  ol\on  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
nearest  coast.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catesby  saw  an 
owl  at  sea  when  the  ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  laind.  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  Buffon,  torn.  xvi.  p.  32. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  seems 
to  have  relied  with  somd  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extea'-'  7e  and  experienced  navigator 
of  any  age  or  nation.  "No  one  yet  knows  (says  he)  tc  what  distance  any  of 
the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one' 
in  the  whold  tribe  that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land." 
Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

Note  [14].  Paoe  58. 

In  a  letter  of  tlio  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of 
the  harbours  in  Cuba  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  discoverer. — "I 
discovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter :  the  beauty  of  it  induced 
me  to  sound,  and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro- 
ceeded S  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  there. 
The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water  through  which  I  could  see 
the  sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest 
and  finest  I  had  seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  large  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  this 
country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  brightness  and 
splendour,  so  that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  your  Highnessej  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  the  truth  ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
»nch  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it."    Life  of  Columb.  c.  30. 

Note  [15].  Page  59. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  is  very  striking.  "  The  king  (says  he  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed 
great  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
I  in  many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing  that  was  upon 
deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance  :  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  possible  care  that  every  thing  should  be  properlv  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  relations 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  me  all  that  hd  had. 
I  can  assure  your  Highnesses,  that  so  much  care  could  not  have  been'  taken  in 
securing  our  effects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together 
in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
the  custody  of  it  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men. 
who  w«tcheri  during  the  wliol^  night,  snd  thrtw  on  shorn  lampnfod  tin  if  fhoy 
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had  been  much  InteroFtod  in  our  loss.  Tlio  people  aro  so  aifoctionato,  so  trantiiblo, 
und  so  peaceable,  Uiat  I  swear  to  your  Ilighnosses,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race 
of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 
eolvos;  their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful  and 
always  accompanied  with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked, 
yet  your  Highnesses  may  be  assured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable 
customs ;  the  king  is  served  with  great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is  likewise  to  observe  the  wonderful  memory 
which  these  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  loads 
them  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  cft'euts.''  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  wore  indebted  for  this  oilicious  attention  to  tho 
opinion  which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them  aa  a  superior  order  of  beings. 

Note  [16].  Page  62. 

Every  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  this  occasion, 
exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudencp, 
his  public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  "  I  would  have  been  less  concerned  for 
this  misfortune  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that 
I  owe  to  the  Supremo  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation 
was,  that  after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have 
been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  Highnesses,  and  the  extent  of  your  ter- 
ritory, increased  by  me  ;  it  ehuuld  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  my 
death.  All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest 
prosperity,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  diatro^M,  cursed  not  only  their 
coming  along  with  me,  but  that  i'ear  and  awe  of  mo  which  prevented  them 
from  returning,  as  they  often  had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this, 
my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  by  recollecting  that  I  had  loft  my  two  sons  at 
school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not 
in  all  probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  such  services  as  might  induce  Your 
Highnesses  to  remember  them.  And  thougli  I  comforted  myself  with  the  faith 
that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that  which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory  of  his 
Church,  and  which  I  had  brought  about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  im- 
perfect, yet  I  considered,  that,  on  account  of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive 
me  of  that  glory  which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this 
confused  state,  1  thought  on  the  good  fortime  which  accompanies  Your  High- 
nesses, and  imagined  that  although  I  should  perish,  and  tho  vessel  bo  lost,  it 
was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage, 
and  tlie  success  witli  which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon 
parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  that  I  had  discovered 
the  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  course 
I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  tho  goodness  or  the  country,  tho  character  of  tho 
inhabitants,  and  that  Your  Highnesses'  subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  all 
that  I  had  discovered.  Having  sealed  this  writing,  I  addressed  it  to  Your 
Highnesses,  and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver 
it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  prevail 
on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to 
b^  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  after- 
wards in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopped  it  well,  I 
cost  it  into  the  sea.  All  the  men  believed  that  it  was  some  act  of  devotion. 
Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships  approached 
nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first,  and  placed  it  at  the  top 
of  the  poop,  so  that,  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaining  above  water  might 
]fp  comniitted  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 

Note  [17].  Page  64. 

SoMK  Spanish  authors,  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealousy,  have  endea^ 
Voured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  insinuating  that  lie  was  led 
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ku  the  discoTory  of  Ihe  New  World,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising 
genius,  but  by  information  which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  ac- 
count a  vessel  having  been  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  winds,  was 
carried  before  them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown 
country,  from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty ;  the  pilot  and  throe  sailoru 
being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the  distresses  which  the  crew  suiTered 
from  want  of  provisions  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival,  all  the  four  died  ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house 
of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend  disclosed  to  him  before  his  death,  the  secret 
of  the  discovery  which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and  lefl  him  his  papers  con- 
taining a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  served  as  a  guido  to  Columbus  in  hisi 
undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this 
story.  Hist.  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination  is  known.  Some  pretend 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  sailing 
either  to  the  Canaries  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayner  in  its  way 
to  England ;  others,  a  Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Th<^ 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  he 
landed  on  his  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal ;  according  to 
others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is 
no  less  uncertain.  Monson's  Nav.  Tracts.  Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is 
made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries,  by  And.  Bernaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the 
contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his  usual  judgment,  passes  over 
it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit 
only  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As  Columbus  held  his  course 
directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  have 
supposed  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  by  some  previous 
information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  the  principles  on  which  ho  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  success,  that  by  holding  a  westerly  course  he  must  certainly  arrive 
at  those  regions  of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  fii-m  belief  of  hiK 
own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without  deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  in  question  Columbus's 
i^Iaim  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
ascribed  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim  their  countryman.  He  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Imperial 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Mullcr,  bettei' 
known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of  cos- 
mography as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
qualities  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  investi- 
gate and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel, 
of  whose  Chronicon  Mundi,  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year 
1483.  In  that  voyage  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
He  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib,  i.  c.  2.  Magellan  had  a  terrestrial  globe 
made  by  Behaim,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he  proposed  to 
hold  in  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year 
1492,  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map 
drawn  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
family.  Thus  far  the  story  of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authenticated ; 
but  the  account  of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appears 
to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Behaim 
but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  dissertation  ^  De  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inven- 
tore,'  pubiiehed  at  Frankfort,  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced, 
by  the  autLority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  communicated  to  me  by 
thn  lenrijed  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forst^r.  I  am  now  satisfied  thst  T  wns  mistakpia, 
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Dr.  Forster  has  been  likewise  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  lioliaim'a 
map,  as  publiahed  by  Doppehnsyor  ia  hia  account  of  the  Maihematiciana  aitd 
Artista  of  Nuremberg.  From  this  map  the  imperfection  of  coamographical 
knowledge  at  that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its 
txue  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  fiefaaim 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  regian  in  America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an 
island  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may 
be  some  part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it  in  the 
•am*  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  isles,  and  1  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
island  which  has  been  admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  auUiority 
than  the  legend  of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly 
fabulous  as  to  be  unwortliy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambrcnsis  ap.  Missingham 
Florilegiura  Sanctorum,  p.  437. 

The  pretensious  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America  seem  not  to  rest 
on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  King  of  North 
Wales,  concerning  the  succesciion  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more  quiet  settlo- 
inent.  He  steered  due  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  in  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  desirable,  that  he  returned  to 
Wales  and  carried  thither  several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1170k  and  after  that,  he  and  his  colony 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  tes» 
timony  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  published  his  history  above  four 
centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which  he  relates.  Among  a  people  as 
rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction 
so  remote  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  bo 
confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  crecht,  and  nearer  to  the  era  of  Modoc's 
voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  IVkredith  ap  Rees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  wit- 
ness of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by  Hakluy  t, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1.,  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with  his 
domestic  situation,  employed  himself  in  soarcliing  the  ocean  for  new  possession^:. 
But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powell's  story,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  unknown  country  which  Madoo  discovered  by  steering  west,  in  such  a 
course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America.  The  naval 
skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or 
some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  some 
dialects  spoken  in  Amorica,has  been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confirms 
the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  in- 
stances, and  in  some  of  these  is  so  obscure,  or  so  fanciAil,  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  a  small  nuOnber  of  words.  There 
is  a  bird,  which,  as  £ar  as  is  yet  known,  is  fuund  only  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  distinG;ui8hed 
by  the  name  o^  Penguin.  This  word  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies  WhitC' 
head.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  language  with  that  spoken  in  tliis  region  of  America.  But  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  observes  that 
all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  "  so  tliat  we  must  resign  every 
hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypothesis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in 
the  New  World."  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  &c.  Besides  this,  if  the 
Welsh,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled  in  any  part  c'^ 
America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must  have  been 
found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  wore  discovered  about  three  hundred 
years,  posterior  to  their  migration ;  a  period  so  short  that,  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. Lord  Lyttieton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  Henry 
It.,  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning  the  discoveries  made  by 
Madoc,and  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  other  argum«ntsof  great  weijrht 
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The  pretenaons  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  diBcovory  of  America  seem  to  b« 
better  founded  th»ii  those  of  the  Oermana  or  Welsh.    Tlie  inhabitant*  of 
Scandinavia  were  rtoarkable  in  the  middlo  agea  for  tha  boUncB»  and  extent 
of  tkeir  mahtimp  excursion*.     In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered  and  planted 
a  colony  in  Iceland.     In  d8t2,  they  discovered  Greonlaad,  and  eatabliahed  sottlo- 
mcnts  there.     From  that,  some  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  tJi» 
west,  and  discovered  a  country  more  inviting  tban  thoae  horrid  regiont  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.    According  to  their  representatioD,  this  country 
was  sandy  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  witli  wood, 
on  which  accoimt  they  gave  it  the  name  of  HeUe-land,  and  Mark-land,  and 
having  afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the  viiva  which  boro  grapes,  they  called 
it  IVin-land.    The  credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  far  am  I  know,  on  the  authority 
of  the  saga,  or  chronicle  of  King  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or 
Sturhuons,  published  by  Perinsfeiold,  at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1697.     As  Snorro 
was  born  in  the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  centuries 
after  the  event  which  he  relates.    His  account  of  tlie  navigation  and  discoveries 
of  Biom,  and  his  companion  Ltf^,  is  a  very  rude  confiued  tale,  p.  1B4.  110. 
326.     It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him  what  part  of  America  it  was  in 
which  ^0  N-irwegians  landed.     According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of 
latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradore,  approe.ching  near  to  the  entry 
of  Hudson's  Straits.     Grapes  certainly  are  not  the  production  of  that  country. 
Torfeus  supposes  tliat  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which  the 
place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitudo 
49*^.     But  neither  is  that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.     From  peruning. 
Snorro 'a  tale,  I  should  think  that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  correspond* 
best  with  that  of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Norwegians.     Grapes,  however, 
are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  island.     Other  conjectures  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  k  I'Hist.  de  Dannem.  175,  Sic    I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  north  to  examine  them.    It  seems  manifiest, 
that  if  the  Norwegians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their 
attempt  to  plant  colonies  proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  wa» 
soon  lost. 

Note  [18].  Pack  64. 

Peter  Martvh,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  in 
the  court  of  Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred,  describes  the  sentimentn  with 
which  he  himself  and  his  learned  correspondents  were  affected  in  very  sinking 
terms.  ^  Pre  Istitia  prosiluisse  to,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prra  gaudio  temperasse, 
quando  literas  adspexisti  meas  qnibus,  do  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hactenus,  tc 
certiorem  feci,  mi  suavissime  Pomponi,  insinuasti.  Ex  tuis  ipse  Uteris  colligo, 
quid  senseris.  Seneisti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  summa  don- 
trina  insignitum  decuit.  Qiiis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  proistari  potest  ingeniis, 
isto  suavior  f  quod  condimentum  gratius  ?  A  me  facio  conjecturam.  Beat! 
sentio  spiritus  mcos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentcs  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea 
redennt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecunianim  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
avari,  libidinibus  obscoeni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  pleni  aliquando 
f\ierimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamus."  Epist.  152, 
Pomponio  Lffito. 

Note  [19].  Page  69. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that  the  countries 
which  Columbus  liad  discovered  were  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  that  Bc- 
naldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  seems  to  havo  boon  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an 
Island,  but  a  part  of  the  continont,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Khan  This  he  delivered  as  liia  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  his 
guest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  ;  and  he  supports  it 
by  several  argumonts,  mostlv  founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  MandeviHo 
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MS.  penes  me.  Antonio  Gallo,  who  was  socrotary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  account  of  tho 
navigations  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  Columbus,  annexed  to  his 
Opuacula  Historica  do  Rebus  Populi  Oenuensis:  in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
letters  of  Columbus  which  he  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  his  opinio^,  founded 
upon  nautical  observations,  that  one  of  the  islands  he  had  discovered  was  di8> 
tant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  tho 
geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  lib. 
Tii.  c.  3,  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if 
some  unknown  continent  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  there  must  be  a  short 
and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreme  region  of  tlm 
East.    Muratori  Scriptores  Ror.  Italicarum,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  304. 

Note  [20].  Page  71. 

Bkenaldes,  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary  writer,  says, 
that  fivo  hundred  of  these  captives  were  pent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  iu 
Seville  as  slaves;  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate  and  their  inability  to 
boar  the  fatigu';  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  short  time.    MS.  penes  me. 


Note  [21].  Paoe  76. 

Columbus  Boems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions  concerning  the 
countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  Tho  violent  swell  and  agitation  of 
the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstances 
concurred  in  proving  that  tho  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted 
this  erroneous  principle,  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to 
fall  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
was  the  highest  land  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  person 
of  so  much  sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  such  a 
fabulous  author  as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  were 
obliged  to  follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find ;  and  it  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Aadt.  Bernaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  cred't  was  given  to  tho  testimony  of  Mandovillo  in 
tliat  age.    Bernaldes  frequently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect, 
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Note  [22].  Paoe  81. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespucci, 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment 
against  Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering  into  that  of 
Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these  m  riters  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he 
performed.  But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by 
the  same  prejudice.  Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author;  ae  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  had  tho  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with  respect 
to  all  public  transactions ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  Decads,  the  first  general  history 
pubUshed  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour 
of  having  first  discovered  the  continent.  Benzoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci. 
Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  but  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying 
the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which  ho  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  con- 
founding the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  asserts, 
tJiat  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal,  it  was  proved  by 
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tho  teBtiinony  of  Ojoda  himBelF,  that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when  returninfr 
to  Spain  from  his  first  voyajsre ;  whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  returned 
directly  to  Cadiz  from  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola  only  in 
their  second  voyage ;  and  that  he  had  finished  the  voyage  in  five  months ; 
whereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  had  employed  seventeen  months 
in  performing  it.  Viaggio  prime  de  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  aecundo,  p.  45. 
Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  inquest  in  another  part  of  his  Decads, 
and  to  the  same  effect.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Columbus  was  in  Hispaniola 
when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that  time  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojeda's  attempt  to  excite  a  new  insurrection,  and,  of 
consequence,  his  voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  admiral. 
Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  voyage  May  10th,  1497.  Viag.  primo,  p.  6.  At  that  time  Columbus 
was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  voyage,  and  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  aftairs  of  the  Now  World  were 
at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend  of  Columbus. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  at  that  period,  a  commission  would  bu  granted  to  another 
person  to  anticipate  the  admiral  by  undertaking  a  voyage  which  he  himself 
intended  to  perform.  Fonseca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license 
for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  until  the  death  of  Prince  John,  which  happened  September,  1497^ 
(P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182,)  several  months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci 
pretends  to  have  set  out  upon  his  voyage,  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no  merit, 
written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  contends  for  his  country- 
man's title  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national 
partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence  to  support  it.  We  learn  from  him 
that  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  1510, 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp,  p.  62.  At  what  time  tho  name  of 
AuERiOA  camo  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  World  is  not  certain. 

Note  [23].  Page  99. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in 
all  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  acquired 
in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  '^  I  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the 
conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you,  and 
declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and 
eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  ehall  be  in  the  world, 
are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations 
during  more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have 
found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preservation  :  therefore  God  our 
Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  what- 
ever place  they  are  bom,  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might 
yield  obedience  unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  government  of  tho  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave 
him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the  %vorld,  and  to 
judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people 
of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope, 
which  signifies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  father 
and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this  holy  father 
obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  Lord  and  King,  and  the  superior  of  the 
universe.    The  same  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his 
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Ihne,  lnT»  been-  choaen  to  the  pontificate.    Thue  it  now  continuoi,  and  will 
continne  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Out  of  theee  FontifiW,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant  of  theae 
ialanda,  and  of  the  Tierra  Finni  of  tho  ocean  aea,  to  the  Catholic  Kings  of 
Castile,  Don  Ferdmand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  thoir 
mceosaors,  ear  soTereigns,  with  all  the;  contain,  as  is  more  fully  ezpressed  in 
oertain  deeds  poesed  upon  that  occasion,  whic!  you  may  see  if  you  desire  it. 
Thus  Hie  Majesty  is  King  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in 
virtue  of  this  donation ;  and,  as  King  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  inlands 
to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  His  Maiesty,  and  now 
yield  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  thoir  lord,  voluntarily  and  without 
resistance ;  and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  information,  they  obeyed 
the  religious  men  sent  by  tho  King  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
Aur  holy  faith ;  and  all  these,  of  their  own  free  will,  without  any  recompense 
or  gratuity,  became  Christians,  and  continue  to  bo  so  ;  and  His  Majesty  having 
received  tnem  graciously  under  his  protection,  has  commanded  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  3m  same  manner  as  his  other  siibjocts  and  vassals.  You  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and 
require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  you 
may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasonable  in 
order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  Church  as  the  superior  and  guide  of  the 
universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and 
his  Majesty,  by  his  appointment,  as  King  and  sovereign  lord  of  these  Islands, 
and  of  thd  Tierra  Firmi ;  and  that  you  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers 
shaM-  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this, 
you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  w'tich  you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  His 
Majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  will 
hsave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  Besides  this,  His  Majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delsy  to 
obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence,  I  will  subject 
yon  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  tho  Church  and  King,  I  will  take  your  wives 
and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispooe  of  them  according 
to  His  Majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  And  t  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  calamities 
which  shall  follow  are  to  bo  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  mo, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  me  ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declara- 
tion and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant  me  a 
certificate  of  Uiis,  subscribed  in  proper  form."    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  o.  14. 


Note  [24].  Page  105. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  tho  king,  observes  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety 
men  whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty  fit  for  service  at 
one  time.  So  much  did  Ihey  suffer  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Her* 
rera,  dee.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  16.    P.  Mart,  decad.  326. 

Note  [25].  Paob  110. 

FoNsacA,  Bishop  of  Pidencia,  the  principal  director  of  American  AflUra,  had 
eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  commendator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his 
chief  associate  in  that  department,  eleven  hundred ;  and  other  favourites  had 
considerable  numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  those 
slaves  to  the  planters.    Herrera,  d?c.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 


Note  [20].  Page  119. 

Trovok  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than  the  other 

rBjfioTis  of  the  plobo,  there  in  no  rivpr  or  strnam  nf  Avator  in  Ynrntan.     Thin 
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pttuuiHUla  projects  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but,  where  broadest, 
does  not  extend  above  twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  only 
without  mountains,  but  almost  wi'.hout  any  inequaiity  of  ground.  Tha  in- 
habitants are  supplied  with  water  from  pits,  and,  whsraver  ibey  C'%  thaia,  find 
it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those  circumatanoes,  that  this  coontrjr 
was  formerly  covered  by  the  aea.  Herrors  Deswptio  Indie  Occidentalis,  p. 
14.    Histoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  de  Bufibn,  tom.  i.  p.  593.       .     ,  ., ..  ^  ,  . .    . 

Note  [37].  Page  120. 

M.  Clavioeko  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaniards  who  Baile<l 
with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fkncyiug  in  the  warmth  of  their  imagination, 
that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  eupobu. 
I  know  not  what  translation  of  my  history  he  lias  consulted  (for  his  quotation 
from  it  is  not  taken  from  the  original),  but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building 
oroRted  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  structora 
which  their  utmost  skill  in  architecture  was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words 
are,  that  thev  fancied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  their  ships  "  to  be 
cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles."  By  pinnaekt  I  meant  some  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  and  the  passage  is  translated  almost 
literally  from  Horrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  In  almost  all  the  accnnnt*  nf  ^_z\ir 
countries  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  that  age,  thia  warmth  of  admira- 
tion is  conspicuous  ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  bis  companions  first  beheld  an  Indian 
village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dig- 
nified it  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo.  U.  Diaz,  c.  2.  From  the  same  cause 
Grijalva  and  his  assooiates  thought  the  country,  along  the  coast  of  which  thej 
lield  thoir  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 

Note  [28].  Page  123.  ^ 

Thl'  height  of  (ho  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M. 
Cossini,  six  thousana  six  hundred  and  forty -six  feet.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tain Gemmi,  in  the  cmton  of  Berne,  is  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Peak  of  ToneriSe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P. 
FenilU,  is  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height 
of  Chimborazo,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  foet  above  the  highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent  Voyage  de  D. 
Juan  UUoa,  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  1 14.  The  line  of  con- 
gelation on  Chimborazo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  per- 
petually  with  snow,  is  no  less  tlian  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  from  its 
summit.    Prevot  Hist.  G6n6r.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 

Note  [29].  Page  123. 

Aa  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  general  asser- 
tions, I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witness,  P.  Cattanco,  a 
Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  9nd  thus  represents 
what  he  felt  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  "  While 
I  resided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography,  that  the  mouth 
of  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  considered 
it  aa  an  exaggeration,  because  in  tliis  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such 
vast  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  moutli,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as 
it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumstance  :  When 
we  took  our  departure  from  Monte  Video,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di- 
minished, we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  op 
posite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  wa 
could  not  discern  land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water  as 
If  wo  had  been  in  some  great  ocean.    Indeed  we  should  havo  taken  it  to  be  seat 
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if  tho  fro*l>  water  of  tho  rivur,  wliich  wai  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  latilfiod 
ua  tliat  it  waa  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenoa  Ayrea,  another  hundred  milea 
up  the  river,  and  where  it  ia  atill  much  narrower,  it  ia  not  onl;^  impoaaible  to 
diacem  the  oppoaite  coaat,  which  ia  indeed  very  low,  but  perceive  the  housea 
or  tho  topa  of  the  ateeploa  in  the  Portueueae  aettlement  at  Colonia  on  the  othnr 
aide  of  the  river."  Lettera  prima,  publiahed  by  Muratori,  U  Chriatianeiimo 
FoUcd,  &c.  i.  p.  257. 

NoTK  [30].  Paok  124.  ,   !f 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  rnd  Canada,  are  tho  countriea  whicli 
lie  in  the  aame  paraliel  of  latitude  with  the  Kingdom  of  Francn  ;  and  in  every 
part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  ia  frozen  during  winter  to  the  thick- 
noaa  of  aevoral  foot ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep  ;  almost  a)i  thn 
birds  fly  during  that  seaaon  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  Tlio 
country  of  the  Eskimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countriea  on  the  aouth 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Groat  Britain ;  and  yet  in  all 
these  the  cold  ia  so  intense  that  even  the  industry  of  Europeana  hap  not  at- 
tempted  cultivation. 
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NoTB  [31].  Page  125. 

AoosTA  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  tlio 
agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Histoire  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  and  iii. 
M.  de  Buffon  adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observa- 
tions, but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of*^  descriptive  cloquonco  in  em- 
bellishing and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may  bo 
added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  in 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  temperature  of  various  climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  itj^  p.-issage  rob  the  surface  of 
some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this  the  coldness  c '  he  wind  is  abated.  But 
if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  wi!'.  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass 
over  a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its 
own  keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
the  severity  of  intenue  frost. 

Lot  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  the  superficial 
water  must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  propor- 
tionally warmed.  But  the  superficial  and  colder  water,  becoming  specifically 
heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends ;  what  is  warmer  supplies 
its  place,  which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air 
v/hich  passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  superficial 
water  and  successive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  tho  consequent  suc- 
cessive abatement  of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the 
fica  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  tho  motion  of  the  tides. 
This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  the 
whole  water  ia  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  surface  is  no  longer  removed 
from  the  action  of  the  wind  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by 
frost.  Whenever'  tho  surface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the 
water  from  below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  ex- 
tensive continents;  their  mildness  in  small  islandn;  and  the  superior  rigour  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
In  the  north-west  parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the 
west  winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  surfac(>, 
which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  tho  same 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  tiie  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  is  continually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  wind  or  air  passin(>; 
over  it,  proceeds  from  the  followinff  circumstance : — that  on  account  of  f  h'' 
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transparency  of  the  sea,  its  lurface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  tho 
■un'a  rays;  whereas  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  acquires 
great  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is 
soon  raised  to  a  heat  almost  intolerable;  but  during  its  passage  over  an  exten- 
sive ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled ;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  furthest  shoro 
it  is  again  fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  lar^e  continents  in  tho 
torrid  sone :  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and  for  tho 
superior  warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate 
or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  The 
heat  of  a  cUmate  depends  not  only  upon  tho  immediate  oflect  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  I'emains  for  some  time  in  tho  ground.  This  is  the  reason 
why  tho  day  is  warmest  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  summer  wannest  about 
tile  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  tlie  sunbaems  from  heating  tho 
ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  temperate  cUmate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The 
fjround,  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air ;  and  the  leaves,  which  rocoivo 
the  rays  intercepted  from  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to 
absorb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  vege- 
tative power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  perspiration  from  tho  leaves  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  erxposed :  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation, 
this  perspiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it  is  prodigiously 
diminished.  For  those  observations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on 
tliis  curious  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

'  "  Note  [32].  Page  125. 

Thk  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  described  by  two  emment  naturalists,  Piso 
and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  witii  a  philosophical  accuracy  for  which  wo 
search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America.  Botli 
represent  it  as  temperate  and  mild  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 
They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chUIy  through  the  night,  insomuch  that 
the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.  Piso  deMedicina  Brasiliensi, 
lib.  i.  p.  1,  Sic.  MargraviuB  Histor.  Rerum  Natural.  Brasiliae,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p. 
264.  Nieuhoff.  who  resided  long  in  Brazil, confirms  their  description.  Churchill's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many  years  among 
the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  there.  Hist,  de  I'Oronoque,  tom.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acuena  felt 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  tho  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
AmajEons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet,  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing 
can  be  more  different  from  tlieso  descriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of 
tho  Vfrican  coast  given  by  M.  Adanson.    Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim. 

'  Note  [33].  Page  126. 

Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  tho  year  1739. 
In  latitude  44°  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  In 
latitude  4SP,  tliey  met  with  Islands  of  floating  ice.  Histoire  des  Navigations 
aux  Torres  Australes,  tom.  ii.  p.  256,  &c.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
.09°.  Id.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
latitude  50°  33'  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  is  midsummer  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty-first  of  December  being  the  longest  day 
there,  compares  the  climate  to  that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55°,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January, 
wliich  corresponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  of  his  attend- 
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ftnla  diwl  in  on*  night  of  «xtrani«  cold,  uid  all  tho  p«rtj  ware  in  Ui«  niMt 
imminent  iutfur  of  periabinf.  Id.  ii.  6I«  62.  By  th«  ftmriMntk  of  Mudit 
conoapondinf  to  Mptombar  in  our  hamiaplMra,  wintor  wh  aat  in  with  rigoor, 
Mid  tho  mottntniM  wera  eorarad  with  anew.  Ibid.  Tt.  Cnplnin  Cook,  in  hia 
vojTAfa  toward*  tho  South  Pole,  Aimiahoa  now  and  atrihiof  inataacaa  of  tho 
extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  thia  region  of  tho  glooo.  **  Who  would 
have  thought  (laya  he)  that  an  ialand  of  no  greater  extent  than  aeventy  leagum 
in  circuit,  aituatod  between  the  latitude  of  64°  and  65°,  ahould  in  the  verr 
height  of  aummer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  eovered,  many  fkthoma  deep,  with 
frocen  enow  ;  but  more  eapecially  tlie  S.  W.  coaat  i  The  very  auramita  of  th<< 
lofty  muuntaina  were  oaaed  with  mow  and  ice ;  but  tho  quantity  that  Uy  iu 
the  ViJloya  ia  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  baya,  the  cea»t  waa  ter- 
minated by  a  wall  of  ioe  of  conaiderable  lieight."    Vol.  ii.  p.  t\l. 

In  aomo  placea  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold 
prevaila  in  very  low  latitudea.  Mr.  Boglo,  in  hia  ombaaay  to  tlto  court  of  thn 
Delai  Lama,  paaaed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774,  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude 
31°  39'  N.  Ho  often  found  the  thermometer  in  hia  room  twenty  •nine  degreen 
under  the  freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit'a  acalo:  and  in  the  middlo  of  April  thn 
atanding  watora  were  all  frozen,  and  haavy  ahowera  of  anow  frequently  fell. 
7'he  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country  aoema  to  be  the  cauae  of  thia  ex-, 
oeaaive  cold.  In  travelling  from  Indoatan  to  Thibet,  the  aacont  to  the  auni- 
mit  of  the  Boutan  Mountaina  ia  very  great,  but  the  deacont  on  the  other  aido 
ia  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  ia  an  elevated  region,  ex- 
tremely bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read  in  thn 
Royal  Society,  p.  7.  Th« extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitude!  in  America  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  aaiue  cauao.  I'hoae  regiona  are  not  remarkable  fo. 
elevation.     Some  of  them  are  countriea  deproBaed  and  level. 

The  moat  obvious  and  probable  cauao  of  tho  auporior  degroe  of  cold  towards 
the  aouthom  extremity  of  America,  seeiua  to  bo  the  form  ofthe  continent  there. 
Ita  breadth  gradually  docreasea  aa  it  atretchos  from  St.  Antonio  aouthwards^ 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straita  of  Magellan  ita  dimenaiona  are 
much  contracted.  On  the  east  and  weat  aidoa  it  ia  waahed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oooana.  From  ita  southern  point  it  ia  probable  that  a  great  extent  of 
sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antarctic  polo. 
In  whichever  of  these  directions  the  wind  blowa,  it  ia  cooled  before  it  approaches 
the  Magellanic  regions,  by  passing  over  a  vaat  body  of  water ;  nor  is  the  land 
thoro  of  such  extent,  Uiat  it  can  recover  any  conaiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its 
progreaa  over  it.  Theae  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  ine  temperature  of 
the  air  in  thia  diatrict  of  America  more  aimilar  to  that  of  an  inanlar,  than  to 
that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of 
Rumraer  heat  with  placea  in  Europe  and  Aaia  in  a  correapondent  northern  lati- 
tude. The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  aurvey  of  ita  position, 
this  will  bo  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  augment  the 
degree  of  heat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  termina- 
tion of  tho  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  tlio  continent.  The  most 
aultry  regiona  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie 
many  degreea  to  tho  east  of  the  Magellanic  rcgioi.s.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  tho  west  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  tho 
southern  extremity  of  America  on  increase  of  heat  collected  in  ita  paasafro 
over  torrid  regiona  ;  but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  muat  have  swept  along  tho 
sunumita  of  the  Andes,  and  becomes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
region. 

Though  it  bo  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  continent  in  that 
region  of  the  globe  which  it  waa  anpposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook'a  diacoverics,  that  there  ia  a  large  tract  of  land  near  th'i 
south  poM,  which  is  th'i  source  of  most  of  the  ice  apread  over  the  vaat  aouthem 
ocoan.  Vol.  ii.  p.  330.  339,  &c.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote  frozen 
rontinent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  affect  its  climate, 
r«  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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NuTB  [3<l].  Paob  137. 

M.  CoNDAMiNi  in  ori.i  of  Ihu  iatnit  and  most  accurate  observrra  nf  ihu  in 
terior  atate  of  Bouth  Vmerica.  "  AfUtr  doiconding  from  the  Andes  (says  he,^> 
rno  beiiolds  a  vatt  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing 
more.  One  trnads  upon  tho  eartli,  but  dooH*not  see  it ;  as  it  is  so  entirely 
roycrod  with  luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  shrubs,  that  it  would  reauiro  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  labour  to  clear  it  for  tho  space  of  a  foot."  Keiation  ahr^- 
gtv  d'un  Voyage,  ilc.  p.  48.  One  of  the  singularities  in  tho  forests  is  a  sort  of 
osiers, or  withes,  called  bfjueoi  by  tho  Spaniards,  luinrs  by  the  (^rcnch,  and  nibbes 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  one 
"f  tlio  parasitical  plants,  which  twists  about  thn  trees  it  moots  with,  and  rising 
nbnvo  their  hi)rhost  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into 
tlio  ground,  take  root,  rise  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  resembles  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  These  withes  are  often  aa  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  man.  Id.  p.  75.  M.  Doguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru 
perfectly  resembles  this  description.  Voyages  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a 
Himilar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America.  Hiat.  lib.  ix.  p. 
144.  L).  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  overflowed,  that  they  aro 
obliged  to  reside  on  the  summit  of  some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of  tho 
year,  and  have  no  communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance. 
Lettres  Ediliantes,  torn.  x.  p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  description  oi' 
tho  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  thoso  countries  of  America  which  lin 
between  the  tropics.  Origon  de  los  Indies,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  )  4,  5.  Tho  incredible 
hardships  to  which  Gonzalez  Fizarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into 
tho  country  to  the  east  of  tho  Andes,  convoy  a  very  striking  idea  of  that  part 
uf  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state,  Garcil,  de  la  Vega,  Roval  Com  - 
nient.  of  Peru,  part  ii.  beak  iii.  c.  3 — 5. 

NoTi  [35].  Paob  128. 

TuE  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  always  of  a  ii\u)  inferior  l<> 
thoso  in  other  quarters  of  tho  globe.  From  antlers  of  tho  nioose-dcer  which 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  size. 
Near  tho  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  of  an  immense 
magnitude  have  been  found.  The  place  whore  this  discovery  has  been  mado 
lies  al)out  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  ot  the  river  Scioto 
with  tho  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  tho  latter,  on 
the  side  of  tho  marsh  called  the  Salt  lick.  Tho  bones  lie  in  vast  quantities 
about  five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  and  tho  stratum  is  visible  in  tho  bank  on 
the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Journal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan,  MS.  penes  me. 
Tliis  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bones 
must  havo  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk  ;  but  naturalists  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  living  creature  of  such  size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  they  were  mineral  substances.  Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  speci- 
mens, and  after  inspecting  them  more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  bo 
the  bones  of  an  animal.  Aa  the  elephant  is  the  largest  known  quadruped,  and 
tho  tusks  wnich  were  found,  nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  tlio 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  concluded  that  the  carcasses  deposited  on  the 
Ohio  were  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  tho  persons  of  our  ago 
best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined 
Boverol  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  sent  from  the  Ohio  to 
London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to 
some  huge  carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact,  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  saino  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for  their  size,  havo 
been  found  near  tho  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jeniseia,  and  Lena  in 
Siberia.  Slrahknberg,  Descript.  of  North  and  East  Parts  nf  Europe  and  Jlsia- 
0, 402,  ifec,    Tlio  olcphnnt  seems  to  bo  confined  in  his  range  to  tho  torrid  zone. 
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and  never  multiplioa  beyund  it.  In  such  cold  regions  as  tliuse  bordering  on  tJie 
frozen  sea,  ho  could  not  live.  The  existence  of  such  large  animals  in  America 
might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The  more  we  contemplate  the  face  of 
nature,  and  consider  the  variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied 
that  astonishing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convul- 
sions and  revolutions,  of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

NoTK  [36].  Pack  128. 

This  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  America  may  bo  im- 
puted to  some  of  tLese  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  are  situated 
cither  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  increase  of 
lieat  and  diversity  of  food  prevent  iheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the 
sa;:ie  size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so 
juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  whore  the  climate  is 
more  favourable,  and  sim  'ar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quaUty  of  the  grasses 
which  spring  up  naturally  in  their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell,  p. 
151.  Agriculture  is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artilicial  food  for  cattle  is 
not  raised  in  any  q<iantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigo- 
rous in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  I'he  general  treatment  of 
their  horses  and  homed  cattle  is  injudicious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  colonies. 
These  circuinstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degenerncy  of  breed  in  the  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces. 

TE  [37].  Paok  128. 

In  the  year  1318,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  visita* 
tion  of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  describes, 
and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  im- 
plore protection  of  the  saints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a  los:> 
to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  effectual  aid.  They  cast 
lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  de- 
cided in  favour  of  St.  Saturninus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great 
solemnity,  and  immediatuly,  adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  107. 


•Note  [23].  Page  129. 

The  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains  supposes  tliis 
difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  degrees 
from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent  is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degrees 
from  it  in  America,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  observations  carried  on 
during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  difference  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  flflocn 
degrees  of  latitude.     Present  Slate,  &c.  p.  237. 

Note  [39].  Pace  129. 

January  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  in  East 
Florida,  observed  a  frost  so  intense  that  in  one  night  the  ground  was  frozen  an 
inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees, 
at  St.  Augustin,  were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  instances 
of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  State,  p.  206,  &c.  F'ebruary 
7th,  1747,  the  frost  at  Charleston  was  so  intense,  thai  a  person  having  carried 
two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  split  tu  pieces, 
and  the  water  converted  into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen  where  there  was 
a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  live  large  eel,  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom.  Almost  all  the  orange  and  olive  trees  were  destroyed.  Description  oi' 
South  Cnr')lina.  8vo.  Lond.  1761. 
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Note  [40].  Paojb  129. 

A  KKM^KKABLE  Instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  country  every 
where  level,  and  so  low,  that  during  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  usually  covered  with 
water  near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface, 
for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such  has 
been  transported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  thirty  crops  of 
ratan  canes  have  been  raised  successively ;  whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands 
Bot  more  than  two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish  this  excessive  fertility  of  soil  are  va< 
rious.    Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  10,  &c. 

Note  [41].  Page  134. 

MuLLER  seems  to  have  believed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Cape 
had  been  doubled,  torn.  i.  p.  11,  &c.;  and  the  imperial  academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  give  some  countenance  to  it  by  the  manner  in  which  Tschukottkoi-nosf 
is  laid  down  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
no  Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape ;  and  as  the  country  of  Tahutki 
is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

Note  [42].  Page  135. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geographical  dls 
quisition,  many  curious  observations  might  arise  from  comparing  tho  accounts  of 
the  two  Russian  voyages  and  the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  tho 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  tho  places  which  they  visited.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  or  stars ;  and 
the  position  of  the  islands  and  supposed  continents  was  commonly  determined 
by  reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Behring  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much 
furthui  ..< ..  .irds  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by  Behring,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  tho  236th  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58°  28'  of  latitude. 
Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  in  longitude  241°,  latitude  56°.  Muller. 
i.  248,  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port  of 
Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees. 
But  from  the  chart  of  Krenitzen's  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  further 
towards  the  east  than  to  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropaw- 
lowski. In  1741,  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  going  and  returning,  held  a 
course  which  was  mostly  to  the  south  of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  dis- 
covered; and  observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  hcadlandH 
which  they  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories 
belonging  tu  some  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they  fancied, 
stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  £6.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  chart  published  by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by 
a  mate  of  Behring's  ship,  communicated  to  mo  by  Mr.  Professor  Robison. 
But  in  1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the  island  Alaxa,  stood  so  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring' 
and  Tschirikow  had  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  which  he  found  to  be  an  open  sea, 
and  that  they  had  mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  headlands  of  a  continent.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  countries  discovered  in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  nut  belong 
to  the  American  continent,  but  arc  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  islandi;. 
The  number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamtchatka,  and  not  one  of  tho  islands,  great  or  small,  as  far  as  tho 
Russian  navigation  extends,  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  purning,  and 
the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  onco  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
Were  I  disposed  to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries 
concerning  the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  tliis  part  of  the 
earth,  having  maniiestly  suffered  violent  convulfions  from  earthquakes  an«t 
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Tolcauos,  an  isthmus,  which  may  havo  formerly  united  Asia  to  Aniurica,  haii 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  cluster  of  islands  by  the  shock. 

It  is  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  navigators  were  attempting 
to  make  discoveries  in  the  north-west  of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  prose- 
cuting the  same  design  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vessels 
sailed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  explore  tlie  coasts  of  the  country  to  tho 
north  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  further  than  the  port  of  Monte- 
Kcy,  in  latitude  36.  But,  in  several  successive  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the 
I)ort  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  tho  Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  tha 
latitude  58.  Oazeta  de  Madrid,  March  19,  and  May  14,  1776.  But  as  the 
journals  of  those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare  their 
progress  with  that  of  the  Russians,  or  show  how  near  the  navigators  of  tha 
two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enlight- 
ened minister  who  has  now  the  direction  of  American  ati'airs  in  Spain,  will  not 
withhold  this  information  from  the  public. 

Note  [43].  Pace  13G. 

OuB  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the  History  of  America  in  tho  year 
1777,  is  now  complete.  Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  the  year  1780,  contains  many  curious  and  im- 
portant facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  New  World.  The  history  of  the  great  voyage  of  Discovery, 
begun  by  Captain  Cook  in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore, 
published  in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend,  Mr.  Playfair,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  those  illus- 
trious navigators  with  the  more  imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  tho  Russians. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  than  1  could  have  ventured  to 
)>lace  in  any  observations  which  I  myself  might  have  made  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have  confirmed  the 
conclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together  tho 
facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  Tiiey  havo  now  rendered  it  certain  that 
Behring  and  Tschirikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former 
discovered  land  in  latitude  68°,  28',  and  about  236°  east  from  Ferro.  He  has 
given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchored,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain to  the  westward  of  it  which  he  calls  St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of 
his  voyage  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  translation.  Captain  Cook  recognised 
the  place  as  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  1771). 
The  isle  of  St.  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  isles 
on  the  coast  of  Alashka,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captain  Cook'i  chart  the 
names  which  they  had  received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voy.  vol. 
ii.  p.  347. 

"  Tschirikow  came  upon  tho  same  coast  about  2°  30'  farther  south  than  Beh- 
ring, near  the  Mount  Edgecumbo  of  Captain  Cook. 

"  With  regard  to  Krenltzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe's  Account  of  the  Russian 
Discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka  rivor  with  two 
ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  his  own  ship  he  reached  the  island  of  Oonolashka, 
in  which  there  haJ  been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1762,  where  he 
wintered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cook  afterwards 
anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
inland,  though  it  be  in  fact  a  part  of  the  American  continent.  Krenitzin 
accordingly  returned  without  knowing  that  cither  of  hio  ships  had  been  on  the 
<:oastof  America ;  and  this  is  the  more  nurprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has 
informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  thn 
Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonolanhka. 

"  According  to  Krenitzin,  the  ship  wliioh  had  wintered  at  Alashka  liad  hardly 
'tailed  SOO  fn  the  enstwanl  nf  the  liiirtunir  of  ?t    Pe'er  mid  Si.  P:ivl   Ir,  Kiiii'" 
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ohatka ;  out,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had 
•ailed  no  less  tlian  37"  17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  liarbour.  There  is  nearly 
the  same  mistake  of  5°  in  tlie  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Oonolashka. 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  tho  chart  uf  those  seas,  put  into  the  hand  of 
Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  on  that  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same 
kind,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

"  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  verified  Dr.  Robertson's  conjecture 
*  that  it  is  probable  that  liiture  navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steering  farther 
to  the  north  than  Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find 
tliat  the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.'  !!^rc  p. 
134.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two  continents,  whid:,  in  tiic 
parallel  of  55°,  or  that  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four 
hundred  leagues  asunder,  approach  continually  to  one  another  as  they  stretch 
together  toward  the  north,  until,  witliin  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar  circk;, 
they  are  terminated  by  two  capes  only  thirteen  leagues  distant.  The  cast  cajv 
of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66°  6'  and  in  longitude  190°  22^  east  from  Greenwich ;  tiiu 
western  extremity  of  America,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Cape,  is  in  latitude  65°  4G', 
and  in  longitude  191°  45'.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  sti,  t  (iJehrings 
Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,  from 
which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he 
was  sailing  through  this  strait,  July  5,  1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  ho 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  at  the  same  moment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  Diomede  lying 
between  them.     Cook's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

"  Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
69°  they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder,  lb.  p.  277.  To  tho 
tiouth  of  the  strait  there  are  a  number  of  islands.  Clerk's,  King's,  Anderson's, 
&;c.,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migra- 
tions of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russians  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good 
rcafions,  has  diminished  the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in 
former  charts  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
fhe  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  towards 
Kamtchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  farther  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by  the  Russian  navigators. 

"  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore  equally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voyage  ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied,  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamtchatka,  and  the  country  of 
the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  places,  Yakutsh,  Ochotz^  Bolcheresk,  and 
Petropawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in 
the  year  1744.  No: .  Cuniment.  Petrop.  vol.  iii.  p.  465,  Sic.  But  the  accuracy  of 
his  oDservations  was  contested  by  M.  Engel,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe, 
Append.!.  No.  2.  p.  267. 272.  and  the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take 
nvif.y  no  less  than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  faith  of  Kras- 
silninow's  observations,  was  assigned  to  the  eaetcm  boundary  of  the  Russian 
empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  considering 
that  our  British  navigators,  having  determined  the  position  of  Petropawlowski 
by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that 
port  158°  43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53°  1' ;  agreeing,  the  first  to 
loss  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Russian  astronomer :  a  coincidence  which,  in  the  situation 
of  so  remote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English 
miles,  and  whicn,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  be  particularly  remarked. 
The  chief  error  in  the  Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boundaries 
of  that  empire  sufficiently  towards  the  cast.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  land  of  the  Tschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those 
places  whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained,  except  the  imperfect 
•tncounts  of  B«hring's  and  Synd's  voyupcs,  o.onsiderahip  errors  conld  not  fail  to 
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be  introdiuced,  and  that  point  was  laid  down  as  not  more  than  23^^  Z'  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Petropawlowski.  Coze,  App.  i.  No.  2.  By  the  observations 
of  Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Petropawlowski  and  the 
East  Cape  is  31°  9' ;  that  is  8°  7'  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  bo  by  tho 
Russian  geographers." — It  appears  from  Cook's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  273, 
that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  usually  joined  together  by  ico 
during  winter.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  tliis  account  of  his  superior  officer. 
"  At  this  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66°  N,  tho  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen 
leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the  distance 
from  each  to  either  shore  is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place  tho  natives 
nf  Asia  could  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which 
is  in  sight  of  thoir  own.  That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen, 
either  through  design  or  accident,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which 
we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage ; 
and,  however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might 
have  been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of  ico.  They  might 
uiso  havo  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
thav  the  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  the  winter ;  so  that,  during  that  season, 
the  continents,  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ona  land."  Letter  from  Mr.  Samwell,  Scot's  Magazine  for  1788,  p. 
604.  It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  portion  of  geographical  knowledge 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive  farther  improvement.  Soon  af^r 
the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened 
Sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  science,  or  to  render  it  more  accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between 
Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not  visit,  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately the  islands  which  stretch  from  one  continent  almost  to  the  other,  to  sur- 
vey the  north-east  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Kovyma, 
or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
position  of  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduct  of  this  important  ontorpriso 
is  coramitted  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  of 
whose  abilities  for  that  station  it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  more 
oxtensively  useful,  aq  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend  Captain  Billings. 
Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomplishing  tlie  purposes  of  the  voyage. 
Coxc's  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  27,  &c, 


NoTB  [44].  Page  141. 

Few  travellers  have  bad  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ullea.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  him,  be  thus  describes  the  charactoristical  features  of  the  race:  "Avery 
small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows ;  little  eyes ;  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the 
upper  lip  ;  the  countenance  broad  ;  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair  very  black,  lank, 
and  coarse ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion  ; 
and  altogether  smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire 
some  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanat>,  &c.  p.  307.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of  America  which 
UUoa  never  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Indians  there. 
"  They  are  all  of  copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  n  high  country  are  fairer 
than  those  in  the  marsiiy  low  lands,  on  the  coast.  Their  face  is  round,  further 
removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead 
is  small,  the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick,  tlieir  nose 
flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sluek,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the 
head.    At  the  first  aspect  a  southern  American  appear.s  to  bo  mild  and  innocent. 
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but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  discovurH  in  hin  coiintonanco  something  wild, 
distrustful,  and  sullen."  MS.  penei  mc.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands 
very  dilfurent  from  those  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  resemblance. 

Note  [45].  Page  141. 

Amazing  accounts  are  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  Americans. 
Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasdh  warrior,  who  ran  through  woods 
and  over  mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  r4iid 
two  nights.    Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  ti96. 
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Note  [46].  Page  143 

M.  GoDiN  LE  Teune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  of  Peru 
and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayonnn,  in  which  there 
is  a  conbtant  intercourse  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  thd  Oronoco,  ob- 
serves, that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  Is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  cUniates,  such  as  those 
on  the  coasts  of  tlie  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  rivor  Orinoco, 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says 
he,  boats  daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same 
crew  tiiey  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  distant.  No 
crow  of  white  people,  or  even  of  Negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a  task  of 
such  persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced ;  and  yet  the 
Indians  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  tlieir  infancy,  perform  it.  MS. 
ycna  me. 

Note  [47].  Page  145. 

Don  Antonia  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  Mathematicians 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North  Americans,  asserts  "  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the 
same.'"  Notic.  Americanas,  p.  328.  A  more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca 
do  Leon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many 
provinces  of  America,  affirms  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there 
is  such  a  multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  the  children  of  one  father  and 
mother.  Chronica  del'  Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  com- 
bination of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aspect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called 
a  European  or  Asiatic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  he 
denominated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  tho  various  shades,  which  dis- 
tinguish people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate 
individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons  who 
had  resided  so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  de 
los  Indies,  p.  54.  242.     Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

Note  [48].  Page  146. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil,  ho 
had  been  informed  tliat  some  persons  resembling  the  white  people  of  Darien 
had  been  found  ;  but  tliat  the  breed  did  not  continue,  and  their  children  became 
like  other  Americans.  This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  MS. 
penes  me. 
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NoTK  [49].  Page  147. 

The  tOBtitnonies  of  different  trBTellera,  concorninf;  the  PfttaEoniana,  have 
been  collected  and  stated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author 
of  Recherches  Philosopliiques,  &c.  torn.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  181,  &c.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  work,  several  navigators  have  visited  the  Magellanic  regions, 
and  like  their  predecessors,  ditfer  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  inhabitants. 
By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who  sailed  through  the  Straits  in  i764, 
the  common  size  of  the  Patagonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  rnany 
of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.  By  Captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret,  who  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  six 
feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  22. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whose  size  had  been  rated 
so  high  in  the  year  1764 ;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baize  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  Captain  Wallis's  ship,  and  he 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkesw.  i. 
In  1767  they  were  again  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whoso  account  differs 
little  from  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  129.  To  these  I  shall  add  a  testi- 
mony of  great  weight.  In  the  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibcgnez  de  Echavarti 
accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resided  there 
several  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
unimpeached  among  his  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  '^  By  what  Indians,"  says  he,  *'■  is  it  possessed? 
Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  this 
district.  I  have  from  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  lived  among  those  Indians, 
and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their  persons. 
They  are  of  the  some  stature  with  the  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose 
in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  throe  inches,"  i.  e.  about  80  or  81*332  inches 
English,  if  Echavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid. 
This  agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jesuitico, 
938.  Mr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  says  that  "  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bodied 
people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have  mentioned, 
though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  southern  Indians." 
Introd.  p.  26.  M.  Dobrizhoffer,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Para- 
guay, and  who  had  seen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
countries  situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the 
testimony  of  his  brother  missionary  Falknor.  Dobrizhoffer  enters  into  some 
detail  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of 
the  Patagonians.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found  on  that  coast  which  were 
supposed  to  be  human ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  some  large  marine  or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  "  de  hisce  ossibus 
crede  quicquid  libuerit,  dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagoncs  pro  gigantibus  desinas 
habere."    Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  &;c. 

Note  [50].  Page  149 

Antonio  Sanciies  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  ingenious  physician,  published  a 
dissertation  in  the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  disease 
was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought 
on  bv  on  epidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  if  it  had  not  been 
intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to 
point  out  some  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds,  as 
well  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  rapid 
communication  of  this  disease  from  Spain  over  Europe,  seems  however  to 
resemble  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  rather  than  that  of  a  disease  transmitted 
by  infection.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
1497,  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  Europe,with  such  alarmin;; 
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nymptoinB  as  rendered  it  neceiisary  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  ciipck  its  career. — Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  a  second  edition  of 
Dr.  Sanchez's  Dissertation  has  been  communicated  to  me.  It  contains  several 
additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  supported  with  such 
plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  subject  of  inquiry  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  physicians. 

NoTK  [51].  Taoe  150. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  denomination  for  any  number  above  two 
hundred,  which  is  suilicient  for  their  transactions.  Voyages  by  f  iawkosworth. 
ii.  228. 


NoTK  [52].  Page  152. 

As  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  extremely  diiTerent  from 
that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  some  of 
the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  description.  The  manners  of  the 
savage  tribes  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
observing  them  witli  discernment,  than  the  philosophers  employed  by  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  M.  Bouguer, 
D.  Antonio  d'UUoa,  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Condamine  had  not  only  the  same 
advantages  with  them  for  observation,  but,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Maragnon, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nations  seated  on 
its  banks,  in  its  vast  course  across  the  continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a. 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. "  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  says  M  Bouguer,  ^  they  arc  stupid ; 
they  pass  whole  days  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  moving,  or  speaking  a 
Hinglo  word.  It  ia  not  easy  to  describe  the  dep;ree  of  their  indifference  for 
wealth,  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.  It  is 
vain  to  offer  tliem  money ;  they  answer,  that  they  are  not  hungry."  Voyago 
au  Perou,  p.  102.  "•  If  one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrowness  of  their 
understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul.  Their 
imbecility  is  so  visible  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from 
what  one  has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.  Though  half  naked,  they 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Riches  do  not 
attract  them  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  of  dignities  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will 
receive  with  the  same  indifference  the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a 
hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former  and  appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing  ctn 
move  or  change  them.  Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  of\en  refuse 
to  perform  a  small  service,  though  certain  of  a  great  recompense.  Fear  makes 
no  impression  upon  them,  and  respect  as  little.  Their  disposition  is  so  singular 
that  there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from 
that  indifference  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay 
aside  that  ca^aless  negligence  which  disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint 
the  care  of  such  as  are  attentive  to  their  welfare."  Voyage  d'UUoa,  torn.  i. 
335. 356.  Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances, 
p.  336 — 347.  "Insensibihty,"  says  M.  do  la  Condamine,  "is  the  basis  of  the 
American  character.  I  leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.  It  arises, 
without  doubt,  from  the  small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  wants.  Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when  necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  without  seeming  to  desire  any  thing.  Pusil- 
lanimous and  cowardly  to  excess,  unless  when  they  are  rendered  desperate  by 
drunkenness.  Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour, 
or  gratitude ;  occupied  entirely  bv  the  ibjert  that  is  prescivt.  and  a1wo.vB  d'>- 
Voj..  I.  -60 
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termined  by  it  alone,  without  any  Bolicitude  about  futurity;  incapable  of  I'ori^. 
sight  or  of  reflection;  abandoning  ihenitolvoa  when  under  no  reitraint,  to  ■ 
puerile  joy,  which  they  exproas  by  frisliing  about  and  immoderate  fits  of  laugh- 
tor  ;  without  object  or  design,  tliey  pass  Uieir  life  without  thinking,  and  ipow 
old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which  they  retain  all  the  defects. 
If  this  description  were  applicable  only  to  the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of 
Peru,  who  are  slaves  in  every  respect  but  the  name,  one  miEht  believe,  that  this 
degree  of  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  they 
are  reduced  ;  the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being  proof  how  far  servitude 
may  degrade  the  human  species.    But  the  Indians  in  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited  in  their 
faculties,  not  to  say  as  stupid,  as  tho  other,  one  cannot  observe  without  humilia- 
tion,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  education  and  society,  diiTnrs  but  little  fron;  the  bruto 
creation."    Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52,  5t).     M.  do  Chanvalon,  an  intelli- 
gent and  philosophical  observer,  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  and  resided 
there  six  years,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Caraibs:  ''It  is  not  tho 
red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  tlie  singularity  of  their  features,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  us.    It  is  their  excessive  sim- 
plicity :  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.     Their  reason  is  not  moro 
enlightened  or  more  provident  than  tho  instinct  of  brutes.    The  reason  of  tho 
most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa 
moat  remote  from  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such,  that  we  discover  ap- 
pearances of  intelligence,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  increase.     But 
of  this  the  understanding  of  the  Caraibs  seems  to  be  hardly  susceptible.    If 
sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light,  if  we  were  to  decide 
according  to  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  Uiat  people  makes  upon 
the  mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  sam« 
species  with  us.     Their  stupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of  their  souls ;  it  appears 
to  bo  without  functions.     Their  indolence  is  extreme ;  they  have  never  thv 
least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present." 
Voyage  k  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51.     M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and  Rochefort, 
contirm  this  description.     "  The  characteristics  of  the  Califomians,"  says  P. 
Vencgas,  "  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  and  insensibility ;  want 
of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  inconstancy,  impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appe- 
tite ;  an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue  ;  an  excessive 
love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ; 
pusillanimity  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every  diing  which  con. 
ptitutes  the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  useful 
to  himself  and  society.     It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of 
their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people  ;  for,  even  in 
the  least  frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  of 
such  contracted  ideas,  and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
Californians.     Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what  they 
see  ;  abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chain  of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  their 
power ;  so  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  theae  are  in 
general  false,  or  at  leae^  inadequate.     It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any 
future  advantages  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  particular  immediately  present ;  the  relation  of  means  and  ends 
being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.     Nor  have  they  tho  least  notion  of 
pursuing  such  intentions  as  will  procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard 
them  against  future  evils.     Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all 
their  passions  move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.     Ambition  they  have  none,  and 
ere  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than  valiant.    The  objects  of 
ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of 
superiority,  are  unknown  among  them  ;  so  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action, 
the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power 
here.     This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an  amazing  languor  and 
lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestation  of 
labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to  be  attracted  hy  the  first  object  which  their 
own  fancy,  or  the  persuasion  of  another,  places  before  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter  their  resolutions  with  the  same  facility. 
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Tlivy  look  with  indifforonce  upon  any  kindiio88  dono  them;  nor  is  even  tho 
tiaru  ruiueinbranco  uf  it  to  bo  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy 
inurtals  may  bo  compared  to  children,  in  u*'  '>m  the  developoment  of  reuNon  is) 
iiu:  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  caj'  .u  <t  nation  who  never  arrive  at  man- 
liood."  Hifit.  of  California,  English  Transl.  i.  64.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  g'ves  a  Kimilar 
account  of  tho  want  of  foreiiight  and  inconsiderate  disposition  of  tho  peopla 
adjacent  to  iluddon's  Bay.     Voyage,  p.  194, 195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americana  is  so  remarkable,  that  ne^oes  from  all  the 
different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to  bo  more  capable  of  improving  by 
instruction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  tho 
Americana  cannot  comprehend.  Ilcnco  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  them- 
selves as  a  superior  ordor  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  tho  Americans  with 
contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discernment,  Ulloa  Notic. 
Americ.  322,  323. 

Note  [53].  Page  153. 

DoBRiZBOFVER,  tho  last  traveller  I  know  who  has  resided  among  any  tribe  of 
the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully  the  vnrious  reasons  which  havo 
induced  their  women  to  suckle  their  children  long,  and  never  to  undertake 
rearing  such  as  were  feeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerablu 
number  of  their  offspring,  as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  observations  1  huvo 
made,  p.  144.  154.  Hist,  de  Abissonibua,  vol.  ii.  p.  1U7.  221.  So  deeply  woro 
these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a 
civilized  people  when  compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  1  am 
describing,  retained  them ;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  still 
considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts 
of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  child  is  born  with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  dithculty  tliey  can  be  brought  to 
rear  it.    Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 


Note  [54].  Page  156. 

The  number  of  tho  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so  extraordinary 
as  to  merit  particular  notice.  "In  the  Maragnon  (says  P.  Acugiia,)  lish  are 
so  plentiful,  that,  without  any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  tlie  hands."  p.  138. 
"  In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  (iumilla,)  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish, 
tortoise  or  turtle  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  expresH 
it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  accuse  me  of  e.xaggera- 
tion :  but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  couut  them  as  to  count  the  sandK 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing 
consumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even 
many  who  are  at  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not 
only  find  sustenance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the 
turtles  and  of  their  eggs,"  &c.  Hist,  de  POrenoque.,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  lu 
Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 


Note  [55].  Page  156. 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Curuntape  and  the  Guajana'Timbo. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  tills  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are 
so  far  from  being  noxious  to  the  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  medicine 
with  success.  Piao,  lib.  iv.  ".  "8.  Bancroft  mections  another,  the  Uiarree,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  sufhcient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionless  on  the  surface  of  thu 
water,  and  ore  taken  with  case.    Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 

Note  [.56].  Page  157. 

Reharkarlf.  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  whioh  rude  nations  suffer  by 
(amine.     Alvar  Nuirnez  Cabcca  do  Vara,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  virtuous 
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of  the  Spanish  advonturors,  rosidod  almost  nine  yoars  aniong  the  sava^TN  ut 
Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agriculture,  'i'liuir 
subsistence  was  poor  and  precarious.  '^  They  live  chiefly  (says  he)  upon  rootx 
of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  thev  kill  game,  sometimes  they 
catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  uunger  is  so  extreme  as  com- 
pels them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  uf  ants,  w  orms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth,  and,  1  am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  stonrs, 
the^  would  swallow  these.  They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serptuiti, 
winch  they  grind  into  powder  and  eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do  nut 
Hufl'or  much  trom  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  colls  Tutuu,  is  ripe. 
This  is  the  same  with  the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow 
r^olour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  fui' 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  tliera.  Naufragios,  c.  xviii. 
p.  20,  21,  22,  In  another  place  ho  observes,  that  they  arc  frequently  reduced 
to  pass  two  or  throo  days  without  food,  c,  xxiv,  p.  27. 


Note  [57].  Page  168. 

M.  Fkrhin  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  species  of  muiiioc, 
with  an  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  some  experiments,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  iuico  extracted  from  that 
species  which  ho  calls  the  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Ynea  brava.     Descr.  de  Surin.  toin.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  [58].  Page  158. 

The  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Ovlcdo 
contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  year  1516,  by  Father  Thomas  du 
Bcrlanga,  and  that  he  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whither  the 
or  ginoi  slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
Bdt  the  opinion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an  American 
plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acosta  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  rude  tribes  in  AmericU,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  were  destitute  of  that  ingenuity  wliich  diHposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.     Gumil.  iii.  186.     Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 
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Note  [59].  Page  159. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed 
writers  concerning  the  West  indies,  affirms  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none 
but  cassada  bread.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  first  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  islandern 
cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  tiomara  likewise  asserts  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  inaizo.  Histor.  Goner,  cap.  2ii. 
Oviedo  describes  maize  witliout  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  was 
not  natural  to  Hispaniola.     Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

Note  [60].  Page  161, 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  has  lately  been 
visited  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  must 
enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  10th  to  the  38th  degree 
of  southern  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  be 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  various 
parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than  most  of 
the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  arts 
of  life.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this 
rastrepon.     The  inhahifatitf!  arn  exlrpmely  fnw.  so  that  the  country  appeara 
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almost  desolate.  Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconnidorablo  than  those  of 
America.  They  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  tishin|(.  They  do 
not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in  quest  of  food,  fioth  sexes  go  stark 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utensils,  Sic.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  thos« 
of  the  Americans.  VoyaKea,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  dH,  &c.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  country  where  man  has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  pro- 
grt'  I,  and  exhibits  a  miserable  specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that 
unc'Ltltivated  state.  If  this  country  shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  futuro 
navigators,  the  comparison  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  the 
Americans  will  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  the  luiman  spccios. 

Note  [61].  Faqe  161. 

V.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  station  among  the  Illinois  to 
Michilimackinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  country: — "We  have  marched 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single  human  creatture.  Sometimes  we  found 
uursolves  m  vast  meadows,  of  which  wo  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  throu<;h 
which  there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct 
us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage  across  thick  forests,  through 
bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  through  deep  marshes,  in  wliich  wo  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being 
fatigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air."  Lettr.  Edifiantos, 
ii.  360.  Dr.  Bicknell,  in  an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  moun- 
tains, A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  a  human  creature. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched  fifty  days  through  a  country 
without  one  inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Note  [62].  Page  162. 

I  STRONGLY  Buspect  that  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  are 
known  only  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  spe- 
cies of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right 
uf  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of  property  among 
the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  America.  "  The  idea  of  the  natives  of 
Brazil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any  person  cultivate  a  field,  ho  alone 
ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If 
an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  tho 
individual  or  to  tho  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to 
their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any 
])er8on  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without 
asking  liberty.  But  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hos- 
))itality ;  for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  or 
the  produce  of  tho  chase,  which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  con- 
cerning a  community  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached 
1o  what  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
lo  encroach  upon  it.  As  far  as  1  can  see  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of 
Indians  in  South  America  among  whom  tho  community  of  goods  which  haa 
been  so  highly  extolled  is  known.  The  circumstance  in  the  government  of  tho 
JeHuits,  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods 
which  those  fathers  introduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of 
the  Indians,  They  wore  acquainted  with  tho  rights  of  private  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
them."  M.  lo  Cheval,  de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me.  "  Actual  possession  (says  a 
missionary  who  resided  several  years  among  tho  Indians  of  the  five  nations) 
gives  a  right  to  the  soil ;  but,  whenever  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another 
has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  ho  who  left  it.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects 
not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  he  erects  his  house,  but  also  his  planting- 
ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  spot  of  ground  on  which  he 
ilosia^ns  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  tio  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him. 
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much  loM  to  tho  fVuit  of  his  labouri,  until  it  a|)p«ara  that  he  voluntarily  ffivei 
up  hii)  view*.  But  I  nover  buartl  of  any  formal  convoyanca  from  on«  Indian 
to  another  in  their  natural  Mtate.  Tlin  limit  of  every  canton  in  circumscribed  ; 
that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a 
mountain  on  the  otaer.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improired  by  individuals  and 
thoir  laniilios :  individuals,  nut  the  community,  have  the  nso  and  profit  of  their 
own  labours,  or  success  in  hunting-"  Mti.  of  Mr.  Gideon  llawley,  pmu  me. 

NoTi  [6.)].  Paob  162. 

This  diffbrenoe  of  temper  betwoon  the  Amcrinntis  and  Nc|{ro<^R  is  lo  remark- 
able, that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  French  iHlandH,  "  Rof(urdur  uii  sanvage 
de  travers,  o'est  lo  battre ;  la  btiltru,  c'ost  lo  tuur ;  baltro  un  Negro,  c'oit  lo 
nourrir."    Torlre,  ii.  I'JO. 


I? 


'    "",  NoTB  [64].  Page  163. 

Tub  doscription  of  tho  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa  perfectly 
roHttiiiblus  thai  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Norui  America.  '^  Thoy  have  noithor 
lawiii  Mr  kiiigs  (says  a  missionary  wlio  resided  lon|{  amonjr  them)  to  punish  any 
crime.  Nor  is  there  among  tliom  any  spociu«  of  authority,  or  political  govern- 
ment, to  rustriiin  them  i.'  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  they  ac- 
knowledge certain  caziqiicit,  who  aro  heads  of  thoir  families  or  villages  ;  but 
their  aathority  appears  cuir-tly  in  war,  and  the  exprditions  against  thrii-  oiiomius. 
This  autliority  tie  ruziqii.<B  obtain  not  by  hereditary  rieht,  but  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  by  thf  ^o>vor  and  Muiiil)or  of  llieir  i'ainilies  una  relations.  Homatiines 
they  owe  their  >ire-uminence  to  their  eloquence  in  dinplaying  their  own  ex- 
ploitH."  Ribab  llislor.  de  Uh  Triumph,  &c.  p.  1 1.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitos 
in  South  Aninnta  is  nearly  tho  same.  "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment or  civil  bl'u,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of 
their  old  men,  iind  u»ually  follow  it.  Thu  dignity  of  C'azique  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  tiio  rmvard  of  valour  in  war.  The  union 
among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  no(  i<>ty  resembles  a  republic  without  any 
head,  in  which  every  man  is  maHter  oi  himself,  and,  upon  tho  least  disgust, 
separates  from  those  witii  whom  ho  seemed  to  be  connected,'"  Rclacion  His- 
torical do  las  MiKsioncs  du  los  riiiquitos,  por  P,  Juan,  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,3.1. 
Thus,  under  very  diflferent  climates,  'A'hun  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  their  institutions  and  civil  govornment  assume  tho  same  form. 


Note  [65].  Page  160. 

"  I  HAVE  known  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  life)  to  go  u  thousand  miloH  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  in  pathless  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  swamps,  exposed  to  tho  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicissitudc  of  Rea8on»,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is 
thoir  overboiling  revengeful  trmpor,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things 
as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer, 
or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations,"  Adair's 
Hist,  of  Araer.  Indians,  p.  150. 
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Note  [66],  Page  168. 

In  the  account  of  the  groat  war  between  tho  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  tho 
achievements  of  Piskaret,  a  famous  t-hiof  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly 
by  himself  alone,  or  with  ono  or  in  o  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.  De 
la  Potherie,  i.  2U7,  kc.     Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c. 

Note  [67],  Page  169, 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  often  m  danger,  and  ho  is  always  do- 
graded  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  bv  his  former  exploits.  Adair, 
p.  3f!f!, 
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Note  [6U].  Paqi  169. 

Ai  tho  ideas  of  tho  North  Amoricam,  with  respect  to  tho  mode  of  carryiiii; 
on  war,  are  tfonerully  known,  1  have  founded  my  ubservatioiis  vhielly  upon  tho 
lestiniuny  of  tliii  authors  wlio  describe  them.  Uut  tho  same  inaxmis  look 
place  among  other  nations  in  thu  New  World.  A  jvidiciuus  niiMionary  lian 
given  a  view  uf  #>ie  military  opesntions  of  the  people  in  Uran  Charo,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  iiimilar  to  those  uf  the  Iroquois.  "  They  are  uiuch  addicted 
to  war  (luyH  ho),  which  they  carry  on  fVequcntly  among  themselves,  but  per- 
petually u);ainst  the  Bpaniards.  But  they  may  ruthur  bo  called  thieves  tlian 
soldiers,  for  they  never  make  head  against  the  Hpuiiiards,  unless  when  they  can 
asNault  them  br  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  miHrhduce  by  spios,  who 
may  be  called  indufaligabio ;  they  will  watch  tlio  settloinents  of  tho  Spaniards 
for  one,  two,  or  throe  yuars,  observing  by  night  uvcry  thing  that  passes  » itii  thu 
utmost  solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  roiiistancu  or  not,  and  until  they 
are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon  an  attack;  so 
that,  \«  hen  they  do  give  the  assault,  they  arc  certain  of  success,  and  frco  from 
all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order  that  tiiey  may  not  bo  observed,  will  creep  on 
all  fnur  like  rats  in  the  night ;  but  if  they  are  discovorod,  make  their  escape 
with  much  dexterity.  Uut,  although  they  nevor  choose  to  face  the  Hpauinrdx, 
if  they  be  surrounded  u\  any  place  whence  they  cannot  escape,  they  will  light 
with  desperate  valour,  and  sell  their  lives  very  dear."  Lozano  Uesctipl.  itul 
Oran  Cbaco,  p.  78. 

Note  [69].  Paob  170. 

Lert,  who  was  an  eye-witneas  of  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Thupinamboi,  a 
Brasihan  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  ot  their  enemies,  duscribes 
their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very  striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero.  paulo 
curiosius,  magno  nostro  periculo  (si  cium  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fuissemus, 
devorationi  fuissemus  devoti),  barharos  iiostroa  in  militiam  ountes  coiuitari 
Tolui.  lli,  nutnero  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  iittus  decort&ruut,  tanta  fcroci- 
tato,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos  quosque  suporarent.  Cum  primuin  liostos 
conspexere,  in  magnos  atque  editou  ululatuH  porruperunt.  Pre  guiiti  adeu  fur.i 
est  et  truculenta,  ut  tantisper  d'lrn  vit'iui,,  vel  tantilluiu  restat,  continue  dimi- 
r«nt,  fugamque  nunquatn  capi'i>..tnt.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse  rcor. 
Tester  interea  me,  qui  non  Renu-I.  tum  peditum  tuin  cquituni  copian  ingtMites, 
in  aciem  instructas  hie  cutt<«^xi,  tanta  nunqiiam  vuluptato  vidt  ndit>  }>edituin 
leglonibus  armis  fulgentibus,  uuAiita  lum  pugnautibua  istis  percusHaiii  fuii<su, 
Lery  Hist.  Navigat.  in  firasil.  a$>.  de  Bry,  iii.  ii07,  itiB,  !209. 

Note  [70].  Page  170. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  tho  Americans,  as  well  as  of  otimr  savage 
nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slew,  and  to  carry  them 
away  as  trophies.  But,  as  they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which 
they  always  make  very  rapidly,  >ind  often  through  a  vast  extent  of  ' nuntry, 
they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom,  tlv  i^h  moat 
prevalent  in  North  America,  wan  not  unknown  among  t]ie  Southurn  tiibea. 
Lozano,  p.  79.     ■ 

Note  [71].  Page  172. 

The  terms  of  the  war  song  seem  to  bo  dictated  by  flie  same  fierce  spirit  of 
revenge.  "  I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  shall  kill ;  I 
shall  exterminate  ;  I  shall  burn  rny  enemies  ;  I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall 
devour  their  heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood  ;  I  shall  tear  off  their 
hcalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  skulls."  Bossu's  Travels  through  Louisiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  testimony  I  can  rely,  that 
iis  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost 
iiorio  of  tli"ir  pri^;onors  are  now  put  to  death.     It  is  considered  as  better  policy 
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to  spare  and  to  adopt  thcni.  Those  dreadful  scenes  which  I  have  dusciiboci 
occur  now  so  rarely,  that  missionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  lung 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witnessea  to  them. 

Note  [72].  Paob  m.        ■ 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American 
tribee,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
occurred  in  the  conquest  of  different  provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Narvaoz 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  dis- 
tress by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  ate  such  of  their 
companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shocking  to  the  natives,  wlio 
were  accustomed  to  devour  none  but  prisoners,  tl  at  it  filled  them  with  horror 
and  indignation  against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnes  Cabeca  do  Vaca,  c.  ziv.  p.  15.  During  the  siege 
of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and 
Tlascalans  whom  they  took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which 
they  suffered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
nountrymen.    Bern.  Diaz  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna,  p.  156. 

Note  [73].  Pace  172. 

Many  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  among 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Toupinambos,  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  him- 
self to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  hr'  saved  his  life  by  his 
extraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  de 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brasil  in  the 
year  1556,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in 
every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye-witness  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  Brasilians  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii,  210. 
Several  striking  particulars  omitted  by  thera,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguese 
author.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c. 

Note  [74].  Page  174. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  most  respectable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends  that 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such,  that  they 
are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ho  produces  several  proofs 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  opera- 
tions, &c.  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  has  been 
made  by  surgeons  iu  Brasil.  An  Indian,  they  say,  novor  complains  under  pain, 
and  will  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  without  uttering  ».  single 
groan.    MS.  penea  me. 
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Note  [75].  Page  174. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the 
early  periods  of  tlieir  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prisoner  "  turn 
decessisse  videtur  cum  captua  est."  Digest,  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15,  c,  18.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with 
respect  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  sccuro 
Iho  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive  ;  the  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
nnd  the  other  by  the  Jus  Postliniinii.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ,  sec.  ord.  Pand. 
ii,  p,  294.  Among  the  Negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever 
a/;(.-?,pted  for  a  prisoner     As  soon  as  ono  is  token  in  war,  be  is  reputed  to  be 
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dead;  and  be  is  ho  in offoct  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval.  des 
Maidiait,  i.  p.  369. 

NoTB  [70].  Paqi  175. 

Ti^K  poople  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant  and  hi^h-spihted  of  all  the  Americana, 
are  tqe  only  exception  to  thii  obaerTation.  They  attack  their  enemief  in  the 
open  field ;  their  troopa  are  ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  battaliona  advanco 
to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  diecipline.  The  Nqrth  Aineri- 
caiiB,  though  many  ot  them  have  aubstituted  the  European  fire-arms  in  place  of 
their  own  bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  wkr,  and 
carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  system.  But  the  Chilese  nearly 
resemble  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations* 
Qralle>  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71.  Lozano's  Hist.  Parag.  i. 
144, 146.  .  ■  .      ■    .  n 

■      '    '-'  NoTB  [77].  Paob  176. 

HEaaxEA  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  thc^  men  are  so  so* 
licitouB  about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  thqm  mirrors,  probably 
made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  ir.  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  in  which  they 
delight  to  view  themselves  ;  but  the  women  never  use  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c. 
3.  He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panches,  in  the  now 
kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors  were  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green  stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  though 
that  empire  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  women 
was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  ^erk  was  devolved 
upon  them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  io  wear  bracelets^  or  other  ornaments, 
with  which  the  pien  were  fond  of  decking  themselves.  Zar^te  Hist,  d'e  Pbru« 
i.  p.  15, 16. 


hy  of  the  Ameri- 


NoTB  [78].  Paok  176. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting  tlieir  bodies,  the 
drest  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  ow'n'idio^.  As  they  never 
stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed ;  they  excuse  themselves  when 
in  this  situation,  by  saying  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked 
Gumilla,  Hist,  de  I'Orenoque,  i.  191. 

Note  [79].  Page  177. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  seem  to  be 
among  the  rudest  people  of  America  imited  in  the  social  state.  They  neither 
cultivate  nor  sqw  ;  they  have  no  houses  in  which  they  reside.  Those  ip  the 
inland  country  subsist  by  hunting ;  those  on  the  scacnast  chiefly  by  fishing. 
Both  dept-nd  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  arid 
roots  of  various  kinos.  In  the  rainy  season,  as  they  have  no  habitations  to 
aiTord  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reedb,  or  strong  grass  ;  and  blndjng 
them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  to 
their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which,  like  a  penthouse, 
throws  ofiT  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hours.  During  the 
warm  season,  they  form  a  shed  with  the  branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them 
from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires, 
round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Historia  de  los  Triomplios  do  Nucstra 
Santa  Fe  entre  Centres  las  mas  Barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And.  Forez  do  Ribas, 
p.  7,  &c. 

Note  [80].  Page  177. 

These  houses  resemble  bains,    "  We  have  measured  some  which  wore  a 
hundred  and  fiftv  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.    Above  a  hundred  per- 
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sons  reiided  in  soiqe  of  them."  Wilion'ii  Account  of  Guiana.  Piuch.  PiJgi-. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291.  ^  The  Indian  houseH,"  says  Mr.  Barrere,  "  have 
a  moat  wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  the  rudeness  of  early 
times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  huddled  sometimes  together,  sometimes  straggling,  and  always  with- 
out anv  order.  Their  aspect  is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  sees  nothing 
but  ^.iiat  is  hideous  and  savage.  The  uncultivated  fields  have  no  gayety. 
The  silence  which  reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable 
notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beasts,  is  extremely  dismal."  Relat.  do  la 
France  lHquin.  p.  146. 


Note  [81].  Faok  178. 

SoMZ  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a  great  distance,  and 
with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  use  of  a 
hollow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long  and  an  inch  thiol.,  tvhich  is  called  a  Sarbaeane. 
In  it  they  lodge  a  small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great 
end ;  this  confines  the  air,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrows 
are  always  poisoned.  Fermin.  Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of 
Guiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbaeane  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  -  .   .      .        •    ,  -    t-  , 


Note  [82].  Page  178. 
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I  HiGHT  produce  many  instances  of  tliis,  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  ore 
taken  from  the  Eskimaux.  '^  Their  greatest  ingenuity  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  is 
shown  in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
each  making  part  of  the  same  arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together. 
They  are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasticity, 
they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  siiiows  of  their  deer,  and  the  bowstring  of  the  same  materials. 
To  make  them  draw  more  stifiiy,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  causes  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  the 
greater  force :  and  as  they  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  very 
great  dextority."    Voyago  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

Note  [03].  Page  178. 

Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of  mankind  in  their  inventions. 
There  is,  however,  siioh  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  some 
nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  moat  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  in- 
vented any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vessel-  that  could  bear  tlie 
fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  cou'd  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be 
made  solid.     Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  466.  484. 


Note  [84].  Page  178. 

One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  only  sixty  pounds. 
Gosnol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  k  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.au  Nord,  torn.  v.  p.  403. 
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Note  [85].  Page  179. 

A  EEMARKABLE  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa,  Tn  weaving  hammocks, 
coverlets,  and  other  coarse  cloths  which  they  are  accustomed  to  manufacture, 
their  industry  has  discovered  no  more~expeditiou8  method  than  to  take  up 
thread  after  thread,  and,  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass 
the  woof  between  them,  so  that  in  finishing  a  small  piece  of  those  stuffs  they 
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frequently  spend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the 
same  description  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  266.  According  to  Adair,  the 
ingenuity  and  despatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422. 
From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purdias,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1106, 1  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with 
any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  improved  Americana.  In  all  their  works  they 
advance  so  slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobaoco-pipe 
M'ith  his  knife  before  he  finishes  it    Adair,  p.  433. 

NoTB  [86].  Paob  180. 

The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitac'i;  Mceura  des  Sauvages  extends  to  347 
tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

H»  NoTK  [87].  Paok  181.  ,  rp., 

I  HAVE  referred  the  reader  to  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most 
uncivilized  nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P. 
Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cinaloa  coincides  with  the  rest.  "I  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  (says  he),  during  the  years  I  resided  among  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
the  most  perfect  exactness,  that  though  among  some  of  them  there  may  be 
traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  oven  of 
any  ff>l  '^p  deitv,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being  who  exer- 
cise? do-  u/o:.  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they  any  coitception  of  the  providence 
of  a  C)  ■  ■•  r  T  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward 
of  the  :  '  vif  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly 
join  in  any  act  of  divine  worship."    Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 

Note  [88].  Page  181. 

The  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  affrighted  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent 
and  awful  in  their  country,  as  v/ell  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it 
was  not  only  the  object  of  religious  reverence,  but  the  most  er:p  -essive  name 
in  their  language  for  the  Deity  was  Tonpan,  the  same  by  which  they  distin-' 
guished  thunder.    Piso  de  Medcc.  Brasil,  p.  8.   Niouhoff.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132 
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..!        :  > .  ..j,r.    '  ..     ■  Note  [89].  Page  184. 

Bt  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  gives  of  the  funeral  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who 
suffered  on  that  occasion  were  very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with 
eagerness ;  others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  their  lives 
by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Brahmins  give  an  intoxicating  draught 
to  the  women  who  are  to  be  burned  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
which  renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produces  a  similar 
effect.    M6ra  de  Louis,  i.  227. 
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Note  [90].  Page  187. 
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Ok  some  occasions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent.  De 
la  Pothcrie  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of 
their  dances  is  cor-monly  rach  as  I  have  described.     , 


c.. .  1    .  Note  [91].  Page  187.    .-.  h;--  ■  -  c^ain 

The  Olhomaeoai,  a  tribe  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 
same  purpose  a  composition  which  they  call  Yupa.  It  is  formed  of  the-roeds 
n(  an  unknown  plant  reduced  to  puwder.  and  certaiiT  shells  burnod  and  pnl* 
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verizpd.     l^e  effects  of  this  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrila  aru  so  violent 
that  they  resemble  madness  rather  than  intoxication.     Gumilla,  i.  28o. 

NoTK  [92].  Page  188. 

Thp-  iH  this  ohservation  holds  true  among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
tribec  9re  are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  oif  the  women  ia  as  excessive 
as  thk.,  of  the  men.    Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 

;  NoTK  [93].  Page  190. 

Even  in  the  most  intelligent  writers  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Aferi 
cmiB,  one  meets  with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  circumstances.  The  Jesuit 
Cha/levoiz,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  his  order  and  that 
•f  the  Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans, is  disposed  to  represent  their  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  asserts,  *'~ai.  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negotiations 
with 'their  neighbours,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  "  that  it  behooves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for,  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted, 
th'jy  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
With  the  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is 
not  out  of  danger,  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke  ;  he  may 
expect  to  be  pursued,  and,  if  taken,  to  be  -burnt."  Ilist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  What 
occurs,  p.  147,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  TIascalans  treated  the  am- 
bassadors from  Zempoalla,  corresponds  with  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix. 
Men  capable  of  such  acts  of  violence  seem  io  bo  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  upon  which  tiie  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded  ;  and  instead 
of  the  perpetual  negotiations  which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 

Note  [94].  Page  191.  ' 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  "  Gaudent  muneribus, 
sed  nee  da.a  iiiiputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  which  leads  savages  nei'her  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  recei/ed,nor  to  expect  any  return 
for  such  as  they  besto  tved,  thus  explains  their  ideas :  '^  If  (say  they)  you  give 
me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  me,  I  never 
part  with  that  which  I  think  necessary  to  me."  M^moire  sur  lo  Galibib;  Hist, 
ties  Plantes  de  la  Guiano  Fran^oise  par  M.  Aubkt,  torn  ii.  p.  110. 
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""  Note  [95].  Page  196.  »        •      ' 

And  Bemaldes,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus,  has  preserved 
some  circumstances  concerning  tlie  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period 
whose  works  have  been  pubhshed.  A  Caribbean  canoe,  with  four  men,  two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  islands.  At  first  tiiey  were  struck 
almost  stupid  with  astonishment  at  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  spot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanisji  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  shore.  "  When  they  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  (says  the  h'storian),  they  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted 
resolution,  and  began  the  atta;k.  I  use  tiic< espresision  wilh  undaunted  resolution, 
for  they  were  few,  and  behc'.d  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  tliem.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other 
defensive  armour  ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  overset,  it  was  wilh  no  little 
difliculty  and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  use  their  Lows  with  great  doxterity  wJiUc  svviinmiiig  in  the 
soa."     [list,  de  D.  Fern,  v  Ysab.  MS.  c.  1 19. 
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Note  [96].  Page  196. 

A  iROBABLE  conjecture  maj-  be  formed  with  respeet  to  the  eause  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  character  between  the  Caribbees  and  the  tnhabitanta  of  the  larger 
island!.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  be  a  separate  race.  Their  language 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  They 
them8<>lves  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  origintdly  from  some 
part  of  the  continent,  and,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took  possession  of  thoir  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Roekefbrt, 
384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  they  call  themselves Banaree,  which  signifies  a  man 
come  from  beyond  sea.  .'jabat,  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Cait'ubees  still  use 
two  distinct  languages,  one  pecnhar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  tho  women. 
Tertre,  361.  Tne  language  of  the  men  has  nothing  common  with  that  spoken 
in  the  largo  islandB.  The  dialect  of  the  wcmen  considerably  resembles  it. 
Labat,  129.  This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Caribbees  themselves  imagine  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Gahbis, 
a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in  South  America.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348. 
But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  continent,  than  to  those  of  the  natives  c '  South  AmMriea ;  and  as 
their  language  has  likewise  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
should  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  la^'er.  Labat,  128, 
&c.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  still  observe  their  ancient 
practice  of  destroying  all  the  males,  and  preserving  the  women  either  for  ser- 
vitude or  for  breeding. 

Note  [97].  Page  197. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  events  wliich  happened  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain, 
is  derived  from  Bourcep  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that 
of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of  America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the 
Empeior  Charies  V.  are  an  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of 
time,  but  of  the  greatest  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a 
command  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessary  to  convey  such  an 
account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of 
his  sovereign. 

The  first  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  sent  from 
Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  tliat  it  might  not  reach  the  Emperor 
until  bo  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  set  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  copy  of  this 
deupatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without  success.  This,  however, 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being 
written  BO  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  Now  Spain.  But,  in  searching  ''  '  the 
letter  from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Emperor 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  '^f  this  I  have  given 
some  accounl^  in  its  proper  place,  see  p.  210.  The  second  dospatoh,  dated  Oc- 
tober 30th,  152»},  was  published  at  Seville  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
soon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  Ger- 
many A.  D.  1533.  Ramusio  soon  afVer  made  them  more  generally  ki.owii,  by 
inserting  them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They  contain  a  regular  and  minute 
history  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy 
and  manners  of  the  Mexicanr.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes ;  the  style  is 
simple  and  perspicuous;  but  as  it  was  manifestly  his  interest  to  represent  his 
own  actions  in  the  fairest  light,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
losses  diminished,  and  his  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by  Francisco  Lopez 
de  Gomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara'e  historical  merit  is  considerable. 
HiB  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate  and  credulous  ;  and  as  he  was  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  Cortes  sfterhis  re'urn  from  New  Spain,  and  probably  com- 
posed his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  lubomrs  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  his  hero,  and  to  ronreal  or  extpnnat.f>  siiph  trans«ptinn<>  as  were  iin^avrMiTaWn 
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to  his  character.  Of  this,  Herrera  accuses  him  iii  one  instance,  Dec.  ii.  Hb.  in. 
c.  2,  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspicuous.  Ho  writes,  however,  with 
so  much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  tho  Spanish  Court,  that  tho 
copies  both  of  his  Historia  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were  called  in 
b^  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indira,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  pro- 
hibited  books  in  Spain ;  it  is  only  of  late  that  Ucense  to  print  them  haa  bean 
grant<-  '      Pinelo  fiiblioth.  689. 

Tho  -onicie  of  Gomara  induced  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo  to  compose  his 
Histori  crdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espagna.  He  had  been  an 
advent.  .<ir  lu  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion 
of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himself, 
nor  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the 
fame  of  all  thoir  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Cortes,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold 
of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his  true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix, 
minute,  confused  narrative  of  all  Cortes's  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar 
style  as  might  bo  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  trans- 
actions of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable 
part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
such  a  pleasant  naviete,  with  such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity, 
and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  ono  of  the  most  singular  that 
is  to  be  foun    in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  De  Insulis  nuper  inventis,  added  to 
his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes's 
expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no  further  than  to  relate  what  happened  afler 
}iis  first  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and  sliglit,  seems  to  contain  tho 
information  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  despatches,  embelUshed  witli 
several  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  tho  officers  who  brought  the 
letters  from  Cortes, 

But  tho  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modem  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  do 
la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  first  publbhed  A  D.  16B4. 
I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whose  literary  fame  has  riden  so  far  beyond 
his  real  merit.  Pe  SoUs  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  purest 
writers  in  the  Casiilian  tongue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his 
opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge, 
he  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  But  though  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  iu 
composition  is  far  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be 
often  stiff,  and  sometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  ho  employs  by  way  of 
ornament  aro  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  superficial. 
These  blemishes,  however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defectivo 
with  respect  to  all  tha  great  qualities  of  an  historian.  Destitute  of  that 
patient  industry  in  research  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and 
ever  eager  to  establish  his  favourite  system  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes 
into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ; 
he  is  less  solicitous  to  discover  what  was  true  than  to  relate  what  might  appear 
splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  his  reasoninp  are  fal 
laciouB,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.  Though  he  sometimes 
quotes  the  despatches  of  Cortes,  he  seems  not  to  have  consulted  them  ;  and 
though  he  sets  out  with  some  censure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  tho  Aillest  and  most  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other 
transaction  of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he  usually 
judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that 
his  Decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  judicious  and  usef\il  historical  col' 
lections.  If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World 
in  a  strict  chronological  order,  thu  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not 
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been  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure,  that  it  is  an  unpleasant 
task  to  collect  from  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
■hredi  of  a  story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
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historians  of  his  country,    fie  gives  an  account  of  tho  materials  from  which 
he  composed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii. 
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Note  [98].  Paca  198. 

CoKTEE  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he  set  out  for 
his  government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  ^y  an  accident.  As  he  watt 
attempting  in  '  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  t..d  window  of  a  lady's  bud- 
chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  8;>  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as 
to  be  unfit  for  tho  voyage.     Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  cap,  1 

•      '    •    ..'c  Note  [99].  Page  198.  :'^-'\ 

Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Duero,  and  ho  bor- 
rowed four  thousand.  Those  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America, 
they  made  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
expedition.    Herrcra,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.    B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 

•'•''-■•■  Note  [100].  Page  200. 

The  names  of  thoso  gallant  officers,  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francisco 
dc  Montejo,  Christoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  £"  nte,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  uv  .^cobar,  Gines  de  Nortcs.  Cortes 
himuelf  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  officer 
formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experi- 
enced Alaminos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

Note  [101].  Page  201. 

In  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a.  con- 
siderable number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  any 
supernatural  cause  to  account  either  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories,  or  tlie 
smallness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the 
patronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate, 
ibught  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  turn  to  tho 
fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions  tliis  apparition  of  St. 
James.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  disposed  him  to  believe  tliis  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from 
attestii  -  it.  "  I  acknowledge,"  says  he,  "  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories 
are  owi^g  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a 
number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of 
earth  they  might  have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having 
appeared  on  a  mottled  gny  horse,  was  the  glorious  apostle  Signor  San  Jago 
or  Signor  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  see  him. 
This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisco  de  Morla,  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  un- 
worthy transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read 
his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  such  a  ihiajr 
had  happened."    Cap.  34. 

Note  [102].  Page  203. 

Several  Spanish  historians  relate  this  occurrence  in  such  terms  as  if  they 
'vishod  it  should  bo  believed,  that  the  Trdians.  loaded  with  tho  prospnts,  had 
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citrried  thom  from  thb  capital,  iQ  the  lame  short  apace  of  tiitib  that  the  courier* 
pcrfonbod  that  jou^noy.  Thi«  is  ihcf^diblo,  and  Oomara  montioiu  a  circUm- 
atance  which  ahowa  tnitt  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  occasion. 
This  rich  present  had  been  ^i'epared  fdr  Urijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  same 
place  some  months  before,  and  was  now  ttiady  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  as 
Montezuma  sent  orders  for  that  purpose.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  zxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  representing 
the  moon  was  alone  above  twenty  thousand  peaos,  above  Pye  thousand  pounds 
iterlihir. 

.     ■  .'if    - 

NOTK  [103].  PA0BSO6. 

T^iiB  private  traffic  wa«  directly  contr&ry  to  the  instructions  of  Velasquez, 
who  cinjoined,  tfakt  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  bo  thrown  into  the 
common  stock.  But  it  appears  that  the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment 
of  toys  and  othor  ^oods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their 
itivour  by  encouragmg  this  underhar  a  barter.    B.  Diaz,  c.  41.  , 
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iXMOii  i     ■.•> .  .  Note  [104].  Page  211. 

\S/6vxkX.  has  puhHsherd  a  catalcrgno  of  the  various  krticles  of  which  this  pre- 
sent consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  An^eria,  Who  saw  them  after  they 
wore  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to  have  examined  them  with  great  at- 
tention, gives  a  description  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts  of  olegance.  De 
Ihsulis  nuper  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  Sic, 

Note  [105].  Page  213. 

TirraE  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America  which 
is  more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  amiios  brought  into 
the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  As  tlie  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala, 
though  of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards 
waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Ttascalan  armies  merits  some  at- 
tention. The  only  authentic  intormation  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three 
authors.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  ^^mperor.  dated  at  Segura  de  la 
Frdnten,  Oct.  SO,  1520,  thus  eatiroateB  the  number  of  their  troops  ;  in  the  first 
battle  6000;  m  the  setiond  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramus,  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  and 
dtlga'ged  in  all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers :  in  the  first 
battle,  3000,  p.  43 ;  in  the  second  baittlo  6000,  ibid. ;  in  the  third  batUe  50,000, 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortes's  diaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and 
published  his  Ctonica  in  1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  tha 
second  battle,  where  ho  reckons  the  Tlascalans,  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  mani- 
festly the  interest  df  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it 
was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  services  that  no  could  hope  to  atone  for 
his  irregular  eoiiduct  in  assuming  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  a:bundantly  disposed  to  place  his  own  prowess,  and  that  of  his  fbllow- 
conqnerors,  in  the  ihost  advantageodls  point  of  tight,  had  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men 
requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  such  provisions  for  their  subsistence 
as  seems  to  ho  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans.  The  degrO'?  of  cultivation 
in  Tlascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  furnished  sucli 
a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  much  better 
cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain  that  it  was  called  the  country  nf 
bread ;  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  suifered  such  want,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  J\tnas,  a  specir.s  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 
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Note  [106].  PaobSIs 

Thksb  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  it  s«oms  im- 
probable that  so  great  a  niimber  as  fifty  should  be  ertiployed  as  spies.  So  manjr 
prisoners  had  been  takon  and  dismissed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  Many 
messages  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  that  there  apt>earB  to  bb  no  reason  for 
hazarding  the  Uvbs  of  so  many  considerable  people  in  order  to  procui«  infor- 
mation aliout  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in 
which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  established 
among  polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Bpauisli  writers,  that 
they  diminish  the  number  of  those  whom  lio  punished  so  cruelly.  Uerrera 
says,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  the  thumbs  of  some  more.  Dec, 
ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Soils  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut 
off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  rest.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  CortcS  himself,  Relat. 
p.  228.  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  alHrtn,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty 
were  cut  off. 

Note  [107].  Paob  216. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  astonishment  tb  all  thb  peojilo  of 
New  Spain.  At  first  thoy  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the  CehthUrs 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  sbnie  monstrous  animal  of  a  terriblb  form ;  and  sttppiMihg 
that  their  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  fiesh  and  bread  Vo  ntturish 
them.  Even  after  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  bieliev6d  the  hoMes  de- 
voured men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding 
their  prey,  it  was  not  tlie  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceivb  them. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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Note  [108].  Page  218. 

Aooohdino  to  Bart,  do  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  maMkcre,  and 
it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror  into  tho 
people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  l)estruyc.  p.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las 
Casas  often  loads  him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  hirr  Bern.  Diaz,  r.  8fi, 
asserts,  that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  New  Spain  by  the  Emperor  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction ;  and  having  examined  the  priests  and  elders 
of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object 
of  Cortes  ttt  that  time,  and  manifestly  his  interest,  to  gain  Xhe  good  will  of 
Montezuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a  step  wriich  tended 
8< '  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation.  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  who 
served  in  America  had  such  contempt  for  tho  natives,  and  thought  them  so 
little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  bold  the  Choln- 
lans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evidence.  The  severity  of  the 
punishment  was  certainly  excessive  and  atrocious. 

Note  [109].  Page  218. 

Tuis  description  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who 
was  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition  as  to  be  incapable  of  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in 
his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  on  that  occasion  :  "  and  let  it  not 
be  thought  strange,"  says  he,  "  that  I  should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another 
to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of 
among  men."     Cap.  8G.  p.  64.  b. 

Note  [110].  Page  223. 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  they 
underwent  in  pcrforminir  this  and  other  parts  of  duty.     During  the  nine  months 
Vol.  J.— fi? 
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iliat  thoy  remained  in  Mexico,  ovory  man,  without  any  distinction  botweet. 
DlHcen  and  aoldiers,  alept  on  hia  arma  in  hia  quilted  jacliot  and  gorget.  They 
lay  on  mata,  or  atraw  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  waa  obliged  to  hold  hiroaelf 
aa  alert  aa  if  he  hnd  been  on  guard.  "  Thii,"  adda  he,  "became  lo  habitual  to 
me,  that  even  now,  in  mv  advanced  age,  1  alwaya  aleep  in  my  clothea,  and  never 
in  any  bed.  When  I  viiit  my  Encotnienda,  1  reckon  it  auitable  to  my  rank  to 
have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  bat  I  never  go  into  it ;  but 
according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  during  the 
night  into  the  open  air  to  view  the  atars,  as  1  was  wont  when  in  aerviee." 
rap.  108. 


NoTR  [111].  Pace  224. 

CoKTEs  himself,  in  liia  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  do«s  not  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flamea,  or 
to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Raniim.  iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  is  silent  with  respect  to 
bis  reasons'for  the  former  ;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was, 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  e.xecuting  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Quaipopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Monte/uma  was  his  prisoner,  and 
absolutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered 
to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.  Oomara 
supposes  that  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his 
own  distress  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  less  attention  to  what  befell 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Dee.  ii.  lib. 
viii.  c.  9.  But  it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one 
injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  Do  Solis  imag^ines,  that  Cortes 
had  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make 
no  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate  ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch 
was  so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal 
of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  the 
explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes's  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
casion be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  amongf 
the  wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  opprcBsion  which  occur  too  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  America. 
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NoTB  [112].Paoe226. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  that  the  proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the  Kmg 
of  Spain  came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and 
executed  with  such  a  refined  address  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there 
is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or 
Oomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occasions,  discovered 
no  such  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing 
this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary. 
But,  according  to  the  theory  of  Do  Solis,  which  supposes  that  Montezuma  was 
executing  •vhat  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assumed  an  appearance  of 
sorrow  would  have  been  preposterous,  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  design  of 
deceiving  the  ii^poniards. 

NoTS  [113].  Pace  227. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  industry  aud  influ- 
ence, could  collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
small  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed 
by  his  father :  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of  his 
gold  and  jetvels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz.  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that 
all  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  flflh  of  silver  was  100  marks. 
Relat.  SfJf).  B.     So  tltat  fho  sum  total  of  silver  was  onlv  4000  ounces,  at  th" 
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rata  of  eight  ouncna  a  mark,  which  demonitrates  the  proportion  of  lilver  to 
gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  Binall. 


Note  [114].  Paoe  227 

Db  Soiiii,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  from  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin- 
guishes the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  zeal  at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that 
the  evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Uoniara, 
and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconsiderate 
step  which  Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  him- 
self relates  this  exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  seems  to 
glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  140.  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among 
manv,  of  Do  Solis's  having  consulted  with  Uttle  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  his 
operations  must  be  derived. 
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Note  [116].  Paoe  229. 

Herrera  and  De  Solis  suppose  that  Velasques  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
armament  against  Cortes  by  the  account  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  r'^ception  of  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  wliich  Fonseca  Bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  Do 
Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  supposi- 
tion. Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.  Her- 
rera, doc.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to 
Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and  com- 
municated every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  day  by  day, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  recent  event.  Epist.  650.  All  the  historians  agree  that  the  agents 
of  Cortes  had  their  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he  went 
to  that  town  to  visit  his  iiother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii,  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Solis,  lib,  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  Emperor  set  out  from 
Valladolid  for  Tordesillas  on  the  11th  of  March,  1520 ;  and  P.  Martyr  mentions 
his  having  seen  at  that  time  the  presents  made  to  Charles.  Epist.  1665.  Tho 
armament  under  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.  It  is  manifest  then 
that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview 
at  Tordesillas  previous  to  his  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real 
motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
AdelarUado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  extensive  powers,  bears  date  November 
13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  tho 
beginning  of  January.  Gomara  take*  notice,  that  as  soon  as  this  patent  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy  forces.     Cron.  c.  96. 


Note  [116].  Page  230. 

De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  interpreters,  he  could  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converse  with  them  in  any 
way  but  by  signs,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  com- 
munication with  Montezuma.  Liv.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  himself  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  correspondence  both 
with  Montezuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat. 
Ramus,  iii.  244.  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourse 
between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us  that  the  three  deserters  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  language,  c.  110.  V^ith  his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names 
and  characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  their 
perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  resided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  spvoral  among  them  should  have  made  some  pro- 
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flclencjr  in  sptiaking  their  Imiruagn.  Thi«  iioomi  to  havn  been  tho  ctM.  Htr- 
rora,  doc.  2.  lib.  z.  c.  1.  lioth  B.  Diaz,  who  wan  preiont,  and  Hemrm,  the  moat 
accurate  and  beat  informed  of  all  the  Bpanish  writora,  agree  with  Cortea  in  hia 
account  of  the  lecret  correapondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  3.  lib. 
X.  0.  18,  19.  De  Solia  ■eema  to  coniider  it  aa  a  diacredit  to  Cortea,  hia  hero, 
that  Montezuma  ahould  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  «  correapondence  with 
ZVarraez.  Ho  auppoaea  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  auch  a  wonderful 
affection  for  the  Spaniard)!,  that  ho  waa  not  aolicitoua  to  be  delivered  fl^om 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  Huch  an  affection 
ia  incredible ;  and  even  lie  HoJia  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  muat  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miraclea  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  tlie 
conouett,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Tho  truth  ia,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by 
hia  aread  of  the  Spaniard!,  waa  extremely  impatient  to  recover  hia  liberty. 
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Note  [117].  Paoe  236. 

These  worda  I  have  borrowed  from  tho  anonymous  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  published  by  DoUsloy,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  a  work 
of  BO  much  merit,  that  I  Hhould  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  [110].  Paoe  238.  '  *"  ■ '      ' 

The  contemporary  historians  differ  considerably  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor, 
makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  249.  A.  But  it  was 
manifestly  his  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  tho  court  of  Spain  the 
full  extent  of  tho  loss  which  ho  had  sustained.  De  Soils,  always  studious  to 
diminish  every  misfortune  that  befell  his  countrymen,  rates  their  loss  at  about 
two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.  Diaz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men, 
bnd  that  only  440  escaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108.  B.  Palafox,  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  seems  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  transactions  of  his 
countrymen  in  Now  Spain  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B. 
Diaz  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  32.  Qomara 
states  their  Joss  at  460  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
Cortes  had  received  several  reinforcements,  ho  mustered  his  troops,  and  found 
them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  255.  E.  Now,  as  Narvacz 
brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortea's  soldiers  wore  then 
alive,  it  is  evident  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat  fVom  Mexico,  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnify 
the  dangers  and  sufierings  to  which  he  and  his  fbllow-conquerora  were  exposed, 
may  have  exaggerated  their  loss;  but,in  my  opinion, it  cannot  well  bo  estimated 
at  less  than  6O0  men. 
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Note  [119J.  Page  246. 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  aro  still  visible,  and  the  spot  where  tho 
brigantinea  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers.  Torque- 
mada  viewed  them.    Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

Note  [120].  Paoe  249. 

The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  tho  nearest  to  the 
city.  Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  distinctly  observe  what  paased 
when  their  countrymen  were  sacrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  273.  E.  B. 
Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado's  division,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C.  151.  p.  148.  b.  149.  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage  was  so  clear 
as  to  be  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  hie  usual  simpUcity  tho  impression 
which  this  spectacle  made  upon  him.  «  Before  (says  he)  I  eaw  ttie  breasts  of 
Tny  companions  opened,  their  hearts  yet  fluttering,  ofTerod  to  an  accursed  idol, 
and  their  flesh  devoured  bv  their  exulting  enemies  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  enter 
a.  battle  not  only  withont  fear,  but  with  high  spirit.    But  from  that  time  T  nevoi 
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advaiicod  to  ficlit  with  tlin  M^xiiaiw  witliuut  a  Mxrpt  horror  nnd  uixiely  ;  mv 
heart  tremblnU  at  Ihn  tiiuughtH  ut'  tlie  doatli  whicJi  1  iiud  muu  tlieio  HulliBr. 
He  takes  caro  to  add,  that  an  aoon  as  the  combat  iK'^an,  hit  terror  went  off; 
and  indeed,  hie  adventurous  bravery  on  every  occaeion  ia  full  evidence  of  thia. 
B.  Diax,  c.  156.  p.  157.  a. 

N0Te[1S1].  PAOE^fiZ. 

Onb  circumstanco  in  tltie  eiogo  ineriti  particular  oottco.  The  aooount  wkicU 
tiio  Spaniab  writora  give  of  the  nuaieroua  ariniee  employed  in  the  aUaok  or 
defence  of  Mexico  leeaui  to  bu  iitcrodiblo.  According  lo  Cortes  hiiaself,  ha 
had  at  ono  timo  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  ia  Inn  service.  Holat.  Rainu*.  til. 
275.  E.  Goinara  awierU  that  thuy  wuro  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  13Q.  Uor. 
rera,  on  author  of  higher  authority,  says  thoy  were  aliout  800,000.  L^c.  iii. 
lib.  i.  0.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers  ascertain  explicitly  th«  nuiaibei 
of  persona  in  Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several  occaa''  lis  men- 
tions the  number  of  Mexicans  who  wore  slain.,  or  who  perinhcd  f<.;  want  of 
food ;  and,  if  wo  may  roly  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  above 
two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity 
of  provinions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  multitude!)  asscnibt'jii 
ill  one  place,  durtiifr  three  months,  is  so  great,  that  it  requires  so  much  fi  «>UKht 
and  arrangement  to  collect  tlietw,  and  lay  them  up  in  niagaziiios,  ao  as  to  bo 
certain  of  a  regular  supply,  that  ono  can  hardly  boUovo  that  this  couid  h*  ac- 
complished in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect  a«  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  there  were  no  tamo  animals,  and  by  u  people  naturally  ao  im- 
provident, and  so  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan,  as  Uio  most 
improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared 
very  poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diBtrcHs  for  want  of  provisions. 
B.  Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Relat.  271.  D.  Cortes  on  one  occasion  mentionH 
slightly  the  subsistence  of  hiii  army ;  and,  after  acknowledging  that  thoy  were 
oflen  in  great  want,  adds,  that  thoy  received  supplies  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  of  fish,  and  of  somo  fruit,  which  he  calls  tlio  cherries  of  tiie  country. 
Ibid.  B.  Diaz  says  that  they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  terasas  de  la  tierra ;  and 
when  the  season  of  these  was  over,  another  fruit,  wliich  he  calls  Tumu ;  but 
their  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root  whicli  the  Indians  use  as  food,  tu 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Qut/t<e«,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  one 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cortes  Relat.  176.  C.  B.  Diaz  con- 
firms his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to 
their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  flosli  of  thu 
Mexicans  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  acceptable  present  to  th(dr  friends,  that  thoy 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  thoir 
festivals,  p.  157.  De  Soils,  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  imputation  of  dis- 
credit to  his  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in  concert  witii  .  .  ''iirios  who 
fed  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  Spaniardt.  -  a''-  .voured  to 
prevent  thoir  associates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  tlio  Mexicans,  iib.  v.  c.  24. 
But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  Neither  Cortes 
himself  nor  B.  Diaz  seems  to  have  had  any  such  scruple;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions they  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  bccor"  familiar  to  them, 
without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additioual  stock  of  food  for 
the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  procure  subsinte'ice  for  armies  amounting 
to  such  numbers  as  wo  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  tlie  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  most  artless 
(tf  all  the  Historiadores  primiiivos.  "  When  Gomara  (says  he)  on  some  occa- 
sions relates,  that  there  wore  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  wcro  so  many  tliousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard 
is  to  b(!  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not 
being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  ho  relates.  If  wc  add  together  the  different 
numbers  which  ho  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  ihaii 
there  are  in  Castile."  C.  129.  But  thougli  somo  conslderablo  deduction  tdiould 
certainly  bo  made  from  the  SpaniHh  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must 
have  been  verj'  numerous  ;  for  notJiing  but  an  immense  superiority  in  numbev 
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could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  con< 
ducted  by  a  leader  of  such  abilities  as  Cortes, 

"'  '  '  NoTK  [122].  Paob  257. 

In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  New 
Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them, 
Relat..  de  la  Dostruyc.  p.  18,  &c.  is  manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the 
testimony  of  Cortes  himself,  and  of  Ooraara  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Panucans,  and  th^y  relate  it 
without  any  disapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  mentions 
it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera,  solicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous 
action  of  nis  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  63  caziques,  and  400  men  of 
note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts  that  30  only  were  burnt,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had 
consulted,  as  he  ndopts  several  of  his  expressions  in  this  passage.  The  punish- 
ment  of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers. 
Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco,  composed  in  the  Mexi- 
can tongue,  an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  authors,  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  575.  According  to  the 
Mexican  account,  Cortes  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  such  a 
wanton  act  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  asserted  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of  the 
Spanish  soHiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cortes  as  equally  unnecessary  and 
imjust,  p.  200.  b.  201.  a. 
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The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punish  Christoval  de 
Olid,  one  of  his  officers  who  had  revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes  regarded  this  insurrection  as  of  such 
dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its 
author,  that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  He 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  country 
abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  tliinly  inhabited, 
and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species, 
has  nothing  in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the 
other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed 
in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years  ;  and  though  it  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  splendid  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal 
courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience  than  in  any 
other  period  or  scene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  163 — 177,  B,  Diaz,  174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to 
write  a  Ufe  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition  yhould  occupy  a  splendid 
place  in  it.  In  a  general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedition  was  productive 
of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  is  sufficient. 
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Note  [124].  Page  259. 

AccoRDiNQ  to  Herrera,  the  treasure  which  Cortes  brought  with  him,  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of 
fine  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  par- 
ticular worth  forty  thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
value.  Dec.  4.  lib.  iii,  c,  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  por- 
tion with  hiR  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237. 
The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons  was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have 
before  related,  the  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  the  first  reduction 
of  Mexico,  was  very  small.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  accusations  of  Cortcs's  enemies  wore  not  altogether  destitute 
of  foundation.     They  charged  liim  with  having  applied  to  his  mvn  use  a  <lis- 
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proportionate  share  of  the  Mexican  spoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal 
treasures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin ;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  hia 
fifth ;  and  robbing  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib. 
viii.  c.  16.  dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themselves  entertained 
suspicions  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct.  B. 
Diaz,  c.  167. 

'  Note  [125].  Page  201. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have  followed 
Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  Emperor  con- 
tain a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  information  with  respect 
to  them,  and  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however,  from  contemporary 
and  respectable  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro  s  transactions  in  Peru  was  published  by 
Francisco  de  Xeroz,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  further  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533  ;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spain  in  1534,  and,  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peni,  addressed  to  the  Emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  served  under  Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted 
in  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  published  in  its  original  language. 
Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  what  both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the  progress  and  operations  of 
Pizarro ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  so  short,  at  the 
time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  tlie  natives  are  so  slender, 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  published  his 
Cronica  del  Peru  at  SevUle  in  1553.  If  he  had  finished  all  that  he  purposes  in 
the  general  division  of  his  woik,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  history 
which  had  been  published  of  iiriy  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in  America,  and 
having  visited  in  person  most  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  occa- 
sion to  write.  But  only  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle  has  been  printed.  It 
contains  a  description  of  Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an 
account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  so 
little  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  loss 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zarate,  who  published,  in 
1555,  his  Historia  del  Descubrimicnto  y  Conqnesta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru. 
Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller- 
general  of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter 
or  composition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit :  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
bo  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  duo  to  his  testimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  1571.  His  sole 
object  is  to  relate  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  em- 
pire. As  he  served  in  a  public  station  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  country  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which 
he  describes,  as  he  possessed  sound  understanding  and  great  impartiality,  his 
work  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians  most  distinguished  for  their 
industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  respect  to  the  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  historians  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  is  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  entitled  Commenlarioa  Reales  del  Origin  de  los  Jneai  Rdes  del  Peru, 
was  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  1609,  seventy-six  years  after  the  death 
of  Atahualpa  the  last  Emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of 
the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca ;  as  he 
was  master  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  willi  tins  trn  • 
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ditions  of  his  coui^tryinen,  liis  authority  is  rated  very  high,  and  often  placed 
above  that  of  all  the  other  historians.  His  work,  however,  is  little  ipore  than 
a  commentary  upon  the  Spanish  whiten  of  the  Per^viao  utory,  and  composed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whoiQ  I  h^ve  mentiianed.  Thi^  is  the 
i4ea  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  lib.  i  c.  10.  Nor  Is  it  in  $hp  account  of 
facts  only  that  he  follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  explainmg  th^  institutions 
and  rites  of  his  ancestors,  his  information  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than 
theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  Acoita. 
He  produces  no  specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
horrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  minsionary,  whose  memoirs  have  never  been 
published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  IS.  As  for  composition,  arraugemeot,  or  a  capacity  of 
distinguishing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  i«  probable,  and  what  is  true, 
one  searches  for  them  ii^  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  ^eat  defects,  is  pot  altogether  dc  titute  of  use. 
Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen  are  preserved  in  it. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts  taken  from 
authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 


Note  [126].  Page  263.        /^       --*i^<.:         >> 

One  may  form  an  idea  botli  of  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from  the  extraordinary 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pi^arro  carried  out  112  men,  Almagro 
70.  In  le«s  than  mne  months  130  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  Ihfi  pword ;  most 
of  thflin  were  cut  off  by  diseases.    Xeres,  p.  180. 

*      '"'        Note  [127].  Page  264.  '  "  =- 

This  island,  says  H9rrera,  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  seldom  any  so^r  epithet  than  U>at  of 
infernal  is  employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  alqiost  never  seen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dam- 
pier  touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  cUmate  ie 
Qot  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited 
mosi,  of  the  places  whore  Plzarro  landed,  and  his  descriptioQ  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  tho  early  Spanish  historians. 


Note  [128].  Page  270. 

By  tltis  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  SpaniHh  settlements  on  tho 
continent.  When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his 
armament  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than 
sixteen  horses. 
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Note  [129].  Page  271. 

In  the  year  1740,  D-  Ant.  Ulloa  and  D.  George  Juan  travelled  from  Guay- 
aquil to  Motupe  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  description 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The 
sandy  plains  between  St.  .Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  with- 
out water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  stretch  of 
burning  sand.    Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 


Note  [130].  Page  273. 

Tills  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Volvorde  iias  beeu  censured 
by  all  historians,  and  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
iUiterate  and  bigotted  monk,  nowise  resembling  the  good  Olmodo,  who  accom- 
nanicd  Cortes;  tho  absurdity  of  lag  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  chargetl 
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whoUy  upon  bim.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  translalion  or  paraphrUM  sf 
that  iorin,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  lawyer*  in  the  year 
1609,  for  explaining  the  right  of  their  king  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  Worl4, 
and  for  directing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they  should  take  pon- 
session  of  any  new  country.  See  Note  23.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Val- 
verde'a  harangue  must  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bigottod  imbecility  of  a 
particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  But  Gomara  and  Bonzoni  relate  ono 
circumstance  concerning  Valverde,  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object 
not  of  contempt  only  but  of  horror.  Thoy  assert,  that  during  the  whole  action 
Valverde  continued  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to  them  to  strike 
tiie  enemy  not  with  thn  edge  but  with  the  points  of  their  swords.  Gom.  Cron. 
c.  113.  Bona.  Histor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  fHher  parts  of  America, 
where  thoy  uniformly  exerted  their  influence  to  prote«!t  the  Indians,  and  to 
moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 

Note  [131].  Page  273. 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  conduct  of  Ataha- 
alpa.  The  Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the  violence  of  their  countrymor , 
contend  that  all  the  Inca's  professions  of  friendship  wore  feigned  ;  and  that  hiit 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalrs,  was  to  cut 
off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow  ;  tliat  for  this  {purpose  ho  ad/anced  with 
such  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their  gar- 
ments to  execute  this  schriie.  This  is  tho  acconnt  given  by  Xores  and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  Uic  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  havo  permitted  them  In 
march  through  tho  desert  of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected  to  defend  the  passes 
in  the  mountains,  wliore  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so  much  advan- 
tage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable  that  of  bo  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance,  but  all  tamely  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  butchered  by  an  enomv  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceable 
procession,  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  He  hiMtgfilf  and  hia  followers  wore  in 
their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  «olemriity,  by  unarmed  har- 
bingers. Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  false ;  yet  if  a 
scheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch  that 
had  no  great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicited  ad- 
mission into  his  presence  as  friends,  or  to  aa  adventurer  so  daring  and  so  little 
scrupulous  as  Pizarro,  ono  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanisi;  writers  to 
palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  his  interest,  to  seize  the  Inca,  and  that  ho  had  taken  measures 
for  that  purpose  previous  to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarch's  designs. 

GarcilasBu  do  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  thr 
Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  the  destruction  of  Pizarro  and 
his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  witli  improper  conduct, 
towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
jestic form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  roaehing  to  the  ground,  having  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  Viracocha,  tho  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  person,  and 
erected  an  image  of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  tho  singular  form  in 
which  he  had  exhibited  himself  to  his  view  In  this  temple  divine  honour.s 
were  paid  to  liim,  by  the  namo  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the 
dress  they  wore,  struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  imago 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had 
descended  from  hoiive)!  to  earth.  All  concluded  that  tho  fatal  ;>oriod  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  was  now  approacjiiiiji,  and  that  the  tlirono  would  bo  occupied 
by  new  possessurs.  Atahualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  ai  measen- 
yers  from  heaven,  wrs  «o  far  from  cntortoining  onv  thoughts  of  reeisting  them. 
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that  he  determined  to  yiold  implicit  obedience  to  thuir  commands.  From  these 
sentiments  flowed  his  professions  of  love  and  respect.  To  those  were  owing 
the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizsrro  in  his  camp,  and  the  sub- 
missive reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  tlte  Spanish  genetal 
in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipi^Uo,  the  interpreter,  the 
declaration  of  the  Spnv.  ;rds,  and  his  answer  to  it,  wore  so  ill  explained,  that, 
by  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  the  fatal  ren- 
contre at  Caxamalca,  'vitii  nil  its  dreadful  consequences,  was  occasioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  th^l  no  tjraces  of  this  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Peru- 
vians for  the  Spaniav  id  Otie  to  be  found  either  in  Xeres,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate, 
previous  to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca ;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  under 
Fizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If 
either  the  Inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the  Spaniards  in  the 
words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in  their  mouths,  they  must  have  been  struck  with 
such  submissive  declarations;  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselves 
of  them  to  accomplish  their  own  designs  with  greater  facility.  Garcilasso 
himself,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards, 
]>receding  the  rencontre  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his 
believing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  F.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c.,  yet, 
with  his  usual  inattention  and  inaccuracy,  ho  admits  in  another  place  that  the 
Peruvians  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraco- 
cha,  until  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Herrera,  doc.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many  difierent  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 
beUeve  the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrymen  were  considered  as  divine  beings 
yrho  had  descended  from  heaven.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur 
in  the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unequal, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  expression  were  difierent  from  the  ideas  of 
those  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  is 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  speak  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
origin,  they  say  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.    Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327.  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  oi  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the 
Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  consistent  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  is  better  supported  by  the  facts  related  by  the  contemporary 
historians. 

According  to  Xeres,  p.  200,  two  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho 
makes  the  number  of  the  slain  six  or  seven  thousand.  Ram.  iii.  274.  D.  By 
Garcilasso's  account,  five  thousand  were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The 
number  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 
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Note  [132].  Paoe  274. 

NoTBiNO  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  tliau  that  three  Spaniards 
travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  them  is  six  hundred 
miles.  In  every  p.\ace  throughout  this  great  extent  of  coimty,  they  were 
treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amassing  what  was  wanting  for  the 
ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned  ;  and  though  the  priests  were 
unwilling  to  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate 
the  shrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the 
Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure  ;  and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the 
natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with 
astonishment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission  of  it. 
Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375.  D. 

Note  [133].  Pace  27C. 

Accoabi.va  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  settiug  apart  tlie  King's 
fiftlh  v-iia  divided  among  480  persons.    Each  received  4000  pesos.    Tnjs 
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amonnta  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Dec.  ▼.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other 
officers  were  entitled  to  a  share  fkr  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the 
sum  total  must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Gomara,  o. 
123,  r.nd  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  in  general,  that 
the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 

NoTH  [134].  Paok 279.  .;'-,..,, 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more  perseToting 
courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardshipa  endured. 
Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  striking  description  of  their 
suiTeringa  by  Zarate,  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
march  nom  the  sea-coast  to  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant. 
Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy.  torn. 
i.  p.  178,  &c.,  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito 
by  the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  hia  own  journey  with 
that  uf  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  most  striking  idea  of 
the  boldness  and  patience  of  Alvarado  in  forcing  his  way  through  so  many 
obstacles.    Voyage  de  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

Note  [135].  Page  279.  "  •    >    -  ^ '"       • 

According  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the  king  in  gold 
155,300  pesos,  and  5,400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  silver,  besides  several  vessels 
and  ornaments,  some  of  gold,  and  others  of  silver ;  on  account  of  private  per- 
sons, in  gold  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver.    Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

-    ,     .  ;.    Vs.,         •  NoTB  [136].  Pack  283. 

The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had 
recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  objects  of 
their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of 
a  long  thong  with  a  stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a 
skilful  hand,  twisted  about  the  horse  and  its  rider,  and  entangled  tliem  so  as  to 
obstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  aa  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  observed,  p.  178,  this  weapon  is  common 
among  several  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America ;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves.  Tho  Spa- 
niards were  considerably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deserves  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of 
its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was 
posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  escape.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

Note  [137].  Page  290. 

Herkera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the  most  minute  and  apparentvy 
the  most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  iVom  the  journal  of  Orellana  him- 
.«elf.  But  the  dates  are  not  distinctly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
or  Napo,  began  early  in  February,  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  26th  of  August,  havmg  spent  near  seven  months  in  the  voyage. 
M.  de  la  Condamino,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a  settlement 
of  the  i^ortuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than 
that  of  Orellana,  in  less  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the  two 
adventurers  were  very  differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous 
imdortaking  to  which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  aei- 
nnce  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  tho  year  1769,  by  Madame 
Godin  dos  Odonais  from  conjugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hardships 
which  fh»  suffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  dis- 
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Mton  whiftli  befell  her,  ii  one  of  tlie  moat  lingular  and  affecting  ■toriea  m  any 
languaga,  exhibiting  in  her  corduct  a  striking  picture  of  the  fortitude  which 
istingniah^B  the  one  mx,  mingled  with  the  aennbilitj  and  ten<loTrle^Mi  <i?cr.ii!t,r 
lotheothei.    Lettre  de  7.2  Oodin  it  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

'  V"    '  NoTB  [138].  PAaK291. 

Hbkxesa  gi  If  f  a  striking  picture  of  their  indipence.  T  -eJvi-  gentlemeii, 
who  had  been  officers  of  clittinction  under  ^iimagrc,  lodged  b;  t;ie  aumt  '.out.'. 
and  having  but  one  cloak  among  the:  i,  it  ivaa  vrorn  altern.it .liy  by  hun  vho 
had  occaaiou  to  appear  in.  public,  while  chu  rest,  iiosn  thew:v;ttof  a  decent 
dress,  were  obliged  to  ktan  within  drtcsti,.  Their  toriner  fri>:- da  and  com- 
panions vere  so  much  afraid  of  giving  :>nftr-  6  to  Pizar;o,  that  they  durst  not 
entertain  or  even  converse  vWi  *i>em.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  con- 
dition, and  what  the  indiifiiatioa  of  men  ones  acnugtomed  to  puW"T  and  opu^ 
lence,  when  they  lelt  themsi/lves  poor  and  (ie9p>«<  .!,  wiU  .  at  a  roof  vivdcv 
which  to  shc'! ter  thnir  heads,  whi'<:  :hey  behehi  a'iierp,  wiioio  niorits  and  services 
wcra  not  equaj  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sur.ipturius  ediiicnH.  D(<c.  C. 
lib.  viii,  c.  3 .  ,       . 

'■"      '     ■      Not:-:  [139].  Page  2&G, 

H£jk.ni;K.i,  u'kGHe  arcuru'iy  entitles  him  to  great  credit,  asserts,  that  Oouzalo 
Pizarru  p'l^scs^m'l  doniiiiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chnque&aca  de  la  Plata, 
which  yi'i ''  '  him  a>!  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  tuv,  r  j-st  endowed  sse  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 


\4 


■''"'•':■  Note  [140].  Paoe  301.    ^-  •'    '      ■ ';.--ii.. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his  march,  and  the  tv^tresses  of  both  par- 
ties, very  minutely.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  iiarallel  to  it  occurs  in 
history,  either  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  dr  the  ardour  of  the 
pursuit.  Pizarrij,  according  to  his  computation,  followed  tite  viceroy  upwards 
i.r  three  thousand  miles.    Lib.  v.  c.  16.  26. 


Vil  I. -rm 


Note  [141].  Page  307.  '    ''  "  ^' '"  '      " 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  tlie  best  informed  historian  of  that 
period,  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos.    Lib.  ii.  c.79. 

';   ".  Note  [142].  Page  308.        '  -^    >••     • 

Carvajal,  from  tlio  be^tining,  had  been  an  advocate  for  an  accommodatioii 
with  GaAca.  Finding  Pizurro  inc  ipable  of  holding  that  bold  course  which  he 
originally  suggested,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely  submission  to  his  sove- 
reign as  the  safest  measure.  When  the  president's  oA'ers  were  first  communi- 
cated to  Carvajal,  "  By  our  Lady  (says  ho  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which 
was  familiar  to  him),  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls,  fie  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap ;  let  us  not  only  accept  tliem,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about 
our  necks."    Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 


*Nl ; 


Note  [143].  Page  310. 

DnmNO  tlio  reoellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrora,  dec. 
8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fer- 
nandez, hb.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  mokes  the  number  of  those  put  to  a  violent  death 
five  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


V-'L^f 


^        '  Note  [144].  Page  313 

In  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  1  hav« 
reoeivod  much  information  from  a  large  manuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita, 
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0  Mexicans,  I  have 
Alonso  de  Corita. 


one  of  tlie  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  at  Mexico.    In  the  year  1553, 
I'hilip  II.,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  sub- 
jects, that  would  bo  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  them, 
addressed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audiencn  in  America,  enjoining  them 
to  answer  certain  queries  which  ho  proposed  to  them  concerning  the  ancient 
form  of  government  established  among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.     He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  during  lits 
residence  in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  visited,  to  ip-^uire 
diligently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives ;  that  he  had  conversed 
for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several 
of  the  Spanish  Ecclesiastics,  who  understood  the  Indian  language  most  per- 
fectly, particularly  some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  afler  the  con- 
quest.    Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on 
his  inquiries  with  the  diUgence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  protends.     Greater 
credit  is  due  to  his  testimony  from  one  circumstance.     His  work  was  not  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  pubUcation,  or  in  support  of  any  particilar  theory,  but 
contains  simple  though  full  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  officially. 
Though  Herrera  does  not  mention  him  a.nong  the  authors  whom  he  had 
followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I  should  suppose,  from  several  facts  of  which 
lie  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this 
aiemorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Note  [145].  Pagb  317. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the 
>iumbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  in  America,  that  it  is  impossibli: 
to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Cortes 
describes  the  extent  and  populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply 
that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Goinara  is  more 
explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cron. 
n.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  S.  lib.  vii.  c.  13 ;  and  the  generality  of 
writers  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  muni  hav«>  been  about  300,000.  Torquc- 
mada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that  there  were 
120,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  600,000  inhabit- 
ants. Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judficiouB  account  of  the  Mexican  cwpirc, 
by  one  of  Cortes's  officers,  the  popul»tik»n  is  Hwd  at  60,000  people.  H*»»usio, 
iii.  309.  A.  Even  by  this  atxount,  wVw-h  pr*>b«bly  is  much  ncikw^i  t\»  truth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexic«  waa  a  fi<Mt  city^ 

Not*  [Mil  P**^  $l«. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  dc  ItewKVMllk^t  \  %m  indebted  for  this  curious  obtiurva 
lion.  Palafox,  Bishop  fw  Cini»jl  «»>U  INiebla  I. or  Angeles,  confirms  and  illus- 
1  rates  it  more  fully.  The  Wcxk'AK  (>*yB  he)  i»  the  only  language  in  wliich  a 
termination  indicatwg  re^>e<?t,  .'Wm-iK*  rever«niialei>  y  de  cortena^  may  be  affixed 
lo  every  word.  R*  addij^  the  fiHul  syllable  «n  or  aein  to  a\\  word,  it  b*' 
ijomes  a  proper  ♦xpressjon  of  veneration  in  Hie  mouth  of  v>  inferior.  If,  m 
speaking  to  an  equal,  the  worJ  FiUhar  is  to  be  used,  it  ^i.  f^tl,  but  an  inftrior 
says  Tatein.  One  prtest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him  Veopixque  ;  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  calls  him  'hopircatsin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  voigned 
when  Cortes  mvaded  Mexico,  was  .VonrfsrMwwi;  but  his  vassals,  from  reverencr, 
pronounced  if  .ytcntee^m^^M.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudcs  dot  Indio,  p.  65. 
The  Mexico**.^  had  »».»«  onlv  reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The 
manner  in  which  thew  aw  ftinncd  from  the  vevbs  in  common  use  is  explained 
by  D.  Jo*.  A«jr.  AHH^Wft  y  Cinevara  in  his  Mexican  Gram;nar,  No,  18n. 
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NoTB  [147].  Page  320. 

Fbon  comparing  Mveral  pasBagea  in  Corita  and  Herrnra,  wo  may  collect, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  mode*  in  which  the  MozicanH  con- 
tributed towards  the  support  ut'  government,  ^ome  perHons  of  the  firat  order 
Heetn  to  have  been  exempted  from  liie  payment  of  tnir  tribute,  anij  u  thoir 
only  duty  to  the  public,  wore  bound  to  poritonal  Niirvlce  In  war,  and  to  follow 
the  banner  of  their  lovnrelgn  with  their  vussalB.  2.  The  imnieil.iie  vassals  of 
the  crown  were  hound  not  only  (u  pcrsuaat  military  scryinc,  but  paid  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produco  of  tiioir  lands  in  kii^d.  i|.  TJiosu  who  held  offices 
paid  a  certain  share  of  what  tin  y  tccclvud  111  cof)^^||tience 
of  holding  these.     4.  Each  Cafiulj(t,  or  ijflBociatio/i,  cultivated  sonio  part  of  tno 
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lotis  ot 
e  mere 
,  Dt  lUli 
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be  considered  as  crown  landt,  and  brought  th*  increase  into  public  storehouses 
Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whal«<viir  was  usefiil  or  valiishlii  in 
the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  lliu  ho|I,  or  acquired  by 
the  industry  of  tlie  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  the  support  of 
government  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  11.,  endeavours  to  estimate 
in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  bo  supposed  to  pay,  and  does 
not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals,  about  eighteen  jienro  or  two 
»|lUlings  a  head, 

NoTEtl48].  P/to«fJtl. 

CoBTES,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  as  witii  any 
instance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  parliculur  dnHi:(l|ilii|||  lif  il.  Along 
one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  ciitiiJiicted  twc 
tsunduits,  composed  of  clay  tempered  lyith  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  rnised  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  ilicm  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent 
water,  as  largo  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  tho  centre  of  tlio  city,  and  supplies 
all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  «vlien  II  is  necessary 
to  clean  or  repair  tho  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  ttii^ned  into  it.  Ah 
this  conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  ei  >  breaches  in  tho 
causeway,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  tho  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over 
them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inl^abitants.  Relal. 
up.  Ramus.  241.  A. 


Note  [140].  Pauk  32 

In  the  firmoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shown  suits  of  armour, 
which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  arc  composed  of  thin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  the  silvHyprnaments  upon  them,  representing  dragons,  &c.  may 
be  considered  a  coniirtflktion  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  anv  ofTurt  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  only  unquestionable  specimen  of 
Mexican  art,  that  I  know  of  in  Clroat  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5oz.  12dwt.  Tnrce  draw- 
ings of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765.  A 
man's  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On  one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other 
the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  mako  the  representa- 
tion of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  represented  with 
gome  degree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanish  workmanship.    ThiN- 
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<jup  wan  purchaHuJ  by  P.dward  Earl  of  Orfnnl,  white  ho  lay  in  Uie  harbour  of 
Ca<ii  with  tho  fleet  uiidor  his  command,  and  ia  now  in  the  poaaeasioit  of  hia 
£;randaon,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  thia  information  to  my  reapectablo 
and  ingonioiiH  friend  Mr.  Barrington.  In  tlie  aixth  volume  of  thu  Archreologia, 
p.  107,  is  published  an  uccount  of  some  maaka  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a 
burying-ground  on  the  American  continent,  about  aeventy  miles  from  the 
liritish  settlement  on  tho  MoHquito  shore.  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of 
chiefs,  or  other  eminent  persons.  From  the  descriptiona  and  engravings  of 
ijiom,  wo  have  m  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  atate  of  arta  among  the 
Americans. 


iM^li 


Note  [150].  Page  323         '  ' 

Mh^  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  this 
fwl  ut'  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  liishop  of  Gloucester,  who  haa  traced 
llie  succesiive'steps  by  which  tho  liuman  mind  advanced  in  this  lino  of  its  pro- 
^NgB,  wiin  ijj'jpji  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
kniiw,  who  lutiiica  if.  ra/l'/jiiU  apd  consistent  theory  concerning  the  various 
inutfm  of  writing  pruclisea  by  /julioris,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
thdif  Utll)f(n'i)li|i)ht.  f>iv.  Leffation  of  Moses,  ifi  69,  &o.  Some  important 
observations  Iiav6  iwpll  iii^enhy  M.  lo  President  do  Brosscs,  the  learned  and 
i/itclligont  author  of  tlio  'lUlin  (lb  /a  t'ormation  Mecanique  des  Langues,  torn, 
i.  206,  kc. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  tho  most  curious  monuments  oxtant  of  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
moaiiM  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  tho  general  wreck  of  every  work  of 
art  in  America,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  For  tho  most  early  tind  com- 
plete collection  of  these  published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention 
of  that  curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Now 
Spain,  having  dceint'd  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.,  the  ship 
ill  wliinli  \hef  werr  scut  to  Hpain  waw  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  camo 
into  tlie  possession  of  i'hevet,  the  King's  geographer,  who,  having  travelled 
himself  into  tho  Now  World,  and  described  one  of  its  provinces,  wan  a  curious 
iibsorvdr  of  whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On 
his  death,  they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  tho 
English  ambassador  to  the  French  court ;  aud,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas, 
were  published  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 
Purchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  iVom  English  into  French  by  Mol> 
rhizedeck  Thevenot,  and  published  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  second  specinien  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was  published  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Ueindli  Curreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or  representation 
of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  of  tho  various  stations  in  which  they  settled,  before  thoy  founded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  Tho  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  Ho  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  do  Siguonza 
y  Congorra,  a  diligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  Documents.  But  as  it 
seems  now  to  bo  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  ^'ood 
evidence),  that  Carruri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  d'l 
.ytimdo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  paintings 
in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  manifestly  tiie  apn^^nco  of  being  Mexican 
productions,  and  arc  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini,  wl^Was  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious.  M.  Clavigcro  likewise 
admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they 
always  appeared  to  be  so,  though  from  my  desire  to  rest  no  part  of  my  narra- 
tive upon  questionable  authority,  I  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting 
in  th'3  former  is  considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican 
design ;  but  as  the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  suspect 
that  it  has  been  improved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  European  artist. 
Carrori,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  Chronological  Wheel  is  a  just  delineation 
of  the  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  described  by  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2, 
It  seems  to  reseinblR  one  which  that  learned  .Tesuit  had  wen :  and  if  it  be  ad- 
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inittod  an  a  gonuine  iiioniiinent,  it  provci  that  tho  Moxirana  had  artificial  or 
arbitrary  charactrrM,  which  r  preientud  several  thingtt  boiiidoii  iiunibera.  Each 
month  ia  there  ropretented  iy  a  aymbol  expreaaivo  ol'  eutnu  work  or  rite  p«> 
culi&r  to  it. 

The  third  ipacimen  of  Mexican  painting  wan  disoovored  by  another  Italian. 
In  1736,  Lorenzo  fioturiai  Bonaduci  net  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by 
several  incidents  to  study  tho  language  of  the  Moxicaiis,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
mains of  tlicir  historical  monuments.  Ho  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches, 
with  tho  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary.  In 
1746,  ho  published  at  Madrid,  idea  de  una  JVueva  Historia  General  de  la  Amrrira 
Septentrional,  containing  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries ;  and  ho  added 
to  it  a  catcJoguo  of  his  American  Historical  Museum,  arranged  under  thirty-si.x 
different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  Now  History  appears  to  me  tlie  work  of  a  whim- 
sical ciodulous  man.  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,  kc.  is  much  larger  than  ono  could  have  expected.  Unfortu- 
nately a  ship,  in  whioh  he  had  sent  a  considerable  part  of  tliom  to  Kurope,  wns 
taken  by  an  Englixh  privateer  during  the  war  botween  Groat  Britain  and  Spain, 
which  commencod  in  tho  year  1739 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  perished  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himself  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Spanish  court,  and  died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.  The  history, 
of  which  tho  Idea,  fto.  was  only  a  proipeetua,  was  never  published.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  Museum  seems  to  have  uocn  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  camn 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  when  no  was  primato 
of  New  Spain :  and  he  published  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  havo 
mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can  loarn,  is  in 
tho  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  I  have 
obtained  such  a  specimen  of  these  as  I  desired,  in  eight  paintings  made  with 
HO  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexieanus,  it  appears 
to  havo  been  a  present  from  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  Atler  passing  through  tho  hands  of  several  illus- 
trious proprietors,  it  fell  into  those  of  tho  Cardinal  of  Saxo-Eisenach,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Emperor  I^ermold.  These  paintings  are  manifestly  Mexican, 
but  they  are  in  a  stylo  verv  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  thom,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
deem  this  on  object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  recourse  to  tho  plates  of  Purchas, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
tho  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are  evidently  similar.  A.  A. 
are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  aame  form  with  those  published  by  Purchas, 
p.  1070,  1071,  Sic.  B.  B.  aro  fignros  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in 
Purchas,  p.  1 109  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana.  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles, 
or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchan 
and  Loronsana.  E.  E.  £.  seem  to  bo  Mexican  captains  in  their  war  dress, 
the  ikntastic  ornaments  of  which  resemble  tho  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1111), 
1111.  2113.  I  should  suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.,  &c.  According  to  Boturini,  tho 
mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  us 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85,  and  the  manner  in  which  .:he  number  of  unit:) 
is  represented  in  the  t^jican  paintings  in  my  possession  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.     They  plaini^ffiSemblo  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  ropo. 

Since  I  publisned  the  fonn<  r  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still  pleased  to 
continue  his  friendly  attentim  *o  procure  me  intbrmatiun,  has  discovoi'ed,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Escurial,  ti  olumc  m  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a 
kiiid  of  pasteboard,  each  the  hize  of  a  cunimoii  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with 
great  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very 
tVesh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  Tho  first 
twenty-two  sheets  are  tho  signs  of  tho  months,  'nys,  &c.  About  the  middle 
pf  aach  sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  tlii'  month,  surrounded  by  tlie 
sigBB  of  the  dayn.  The  last  eighteen  shoetH  are  not  so  filled  ^.v>th  f'o'ures. 
Thev  seem  to  ho  siens  of  Deifips,  snd  imatjc!"  of  vsrioiis  objects.     .Apoorrtma 
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tu  UitD  C'ulonilar  in  thu  Kuciiriul,  tlio  Mexican  year  containod  306  daji,  divided 
into  'i2  monthii  of  13  dayx.  Each  day  ia  roproaentad  by  a  different  sign,  taken 
t'roni  Muiue  natural  objout,  a  anrpont,  a  dofr,  u  lizard,  a  rued,  a  hounc,  kr„  The 
Kignn  of  day*  in  tiio  Calendar  of  the  Kaourial  ore  preoiaely  the  aame  with  thoao 
mentioned  hy  Hotiirini,  Idea,  kc,  p.  45.  But,  if  we  may  givt  credit  to  that 
iiuthor,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18  niontliM  of  20 
daya.  The  order  of  day*  in  every  month  waa  computed,  according  to  him, 
iimt  by  what  he  callii  a  Irideeennary  progroaaion  of  daya  from  one  to  thirteen, 
in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Eacuriaf,  and  then  by  a  lepletutry 
progrcaaion  of  daya  from  one  to  aeven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  thia  Calendar, 
not  only  the  aigna  which  diatinguiiih  each  day,  but  the  qualiliea  auppoaed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month  are  marked.  There  are  certain  weukueaiiua  which 
aeem  to  accompany  the  human  mind  through  every  atage  of  ita  prngreaii  in 
obaervation  and  acience.  Slender  aa  waa  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexioana  in 
aatronomy,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  aatrology. 
The  fbrtuno  and  character  of  peraona  born  in  each  month  are  auppoaed  to  b« 
decided  by  some  superior  influence  predominant  at  the  time  uf  nativity. 
Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  bom  in  one  month  will 
be  rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pasteboard,  or  what- 
ever BubNtanco  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Escurial  is  painted, 
seems,  by  Mr.  Waddilove's  description  of  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  in  tho 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars  the  figures  bear  some  like- 
ness to  those  in  the  plato  which  I  have  published.  Tho  figures  marked  I), 
which  induced  mo  to  oonjpcture  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tributo-roll  simi- 
lar to  those  published  by  Furchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days :  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  bo  well  founded.  It  appears, 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that 
this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  atler  the  conquest 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  nover  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
Spanish  author. 
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Note  [151].  Paqb  324. 

The  first  was  colled  the  Prince  of  the  Deathful  Lance ;  the  second  the  Di- 
vider of  Men  ;  the  third  the  Shedder  of  Blood  ;  the  fourth  the  Lord  of  the 
Dark-house.    Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

NoTK  [152].  Page  327. 

The  temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  in  New 
Bpain,  was  likewiHo  tho  most  considerablo.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a 
loague  in  circuit  at  tho  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fathoms.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican 
temples  wore  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  .  luinat 
be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  iitognyn 
in  the  art  of  building.     Clavig.  ii.  207. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  engrw*!'!  hy 
Purchas,  there  seoms  to  bo  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  all  their  hntiiJes 
were  constructed  in  tho  same  manner.     See  vol.  iii.  1^109,  1110,  1113. 

Note  [153].  Page  327.  '       " 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepcaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the  houses  of 
the  people  were  more  huts  built  with  turf  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few 
c&rthon  vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the 
same  roof,  without  having  any  separato  apartments.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii. 
c.  13.  lib.  X.  c.  22.  dec  3.  lib.  iv.  r..  17.    Torquem.  lib.  iii.  r.  S'i.  .„.     . 

Vol,.  I.— fi't  S  v,:,. 
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Note  [154].  Paoi  327. 
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I  AM  informod  b^  a  penon  who  rmided  lonv  in  New  Spain,  and  viaited  almott 
•very  province  of  it,  tiiat  there  ii  not,  in  ail  Uio  extent  of  that  vait  empire,  any 
monument  or  vettife  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of 
any  bridge  or  higliway,  except  some  remains  of  ttie  cauMway  from  Uuadaloupo 
to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortea  entered  the  city.  MS.  ptnei  me.  Thu 
author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observen,  "  That  at  thia  day  there 
does  not  remain  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient 
Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled,  says  he,  tliroujrS  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  thorn, 
vir..  N(*w  Oalicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  C'inaloa,  the  New  King- 
dom of  iiOon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument 
worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valloy  de  Coiom 
Orandei,  in  lat.  N.  30.  46'.  long.  258°.  34'.  from  the  island  of  TenerifTe,  or  460 
leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes  these  ruins  minutely,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry  building  of  turf  and  stone,  plastered  over 
with  white  earth  or  lime.  A  niiAsionary  informed  that  gentleman,  tliat  he  had 
discovered  the  ruins  of  another  editice  similar  to  Uie  former,  about  a  hundred 
Jeagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.     MS.  pntes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance,  that  they  wore 
not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or  tlieory,  but  as  simple  answers 
to  queries  which  I  had  proposed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  tlieso 
gentlemen  assert  that  no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 
are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence 
in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitant*.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
several  Spanish  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  &c.  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible.  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143.  308. 
353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly  Archbiahop  of  Mexico,  and  now  Oi 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Helacion  of  Cortes, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  Which  are  still  visible  in 
•eeveral  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  p. 
4,  fee.  But  neither  of  these  authors  gives  any  description  of  them,  and  they 
Mem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  show  only  that  some  buildings  hod  once 
been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more.  Torquem. 
lib.  ill.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple 
near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  ia  composed  of 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pe- 
ruviana, which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square 
of  twenty-five  yards ;  but  aa  it  rises  in  height  it  diminiuhea  in  extent,  not 
gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it 
must  have  resembled  tno  figure  B.  in  the  plate.  It  terminated,  it  is  said,  in 
.1  spire. 


«k      NoTB  [155].  Paoe  329. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Oomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not 
offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  tu  fifty 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  229.  The  skulln  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortes''8  officers, 
who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera'a  account  is  still  more  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed 
in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib. 
ir.  c.  Iff.    Torqnemnda  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance ;  for  he  asserts  that 
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tWDtitjr  thouMnd  children,  eicluiiva  or  other  victim*,  w«ro  •laughtan^l  tnnu- 
nlly.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  o.  tl.  The  moit  r«*pKCtkblii  authority  in  favour  of 
Huch  high  numbers  ii  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  flr«l  Kiahop  of  Meiico,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chapter-general  of  hi*  order,  A.  U.  1831,  aaaerta,  that  the  Mali- 
cam  aacrificed  annually  twenty  thoiiiand  viotimR.  Davila.  Teatro  Kcclea.  It6. 
In  oppoaition  to  all  thoie  account*,  B.  de  la*  Caiaa  obaervea,  that  if  thara  had 
been  auch  an  annual  waata  of  the  human  apeciea,  the  country  could  naver  hava 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  populouaneaa  for  which  it  waa  remarkable  when  tha 
Spaniards  firit  landed  there.  Thi*  reasoning  is  just.  It  tha  number  of  victima 
in  all  the  provineoa  of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  population 
have  been  prevented  from  increasing,  but  the  human  race  must  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  a  short  lime.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such 
numerous  sacrifices,  it  is  observable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken 
in  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  aa  men  can  gain  nothing  by 
submitting  speedily  to  an  enemy,  thev  always  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  war 
becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  the  last  degree.  Las  Casas  positively  as- 
serts, that  the  Mexicans  never  sacrificed  more  than  fifly  or  a  hundred  persona 
in  a  year.  See  his  dispute  with  8epulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevisaima  Kela- 
cion,  p.  lOS.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  waa  aacrificed 
annually ;  but  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  relates  that,  an  inquiry  having  bean  mado 
with  renpect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain 
immediately  after  the  conquest,  it  waa  found  that  about  two  thousand  fivn 
hundred  wore  sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.  C.  307. 

NoTi  [156].  Page  330. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronology  is  not  only 
obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  accurate  and 
extensive  observations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in 
any  given  succession  of  Princes.  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  According  to  this  rule 
of  computing,  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been 
reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  sub- , 
sisted  four  hundred  years.  Acosta,  fib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this 
account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  instead  of 
twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observations ;  but  so 
imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked, 
tho  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 
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Note  [157].  Page  332.  -   ^. ;  : 

Many  of  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human 
aacrificea.  Xeres,  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Oar- 
cilasso de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  asser- 
tion, and  the  plausible  reasons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  sufficient  to  refute 
the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report, 
not  upon  what  they  themsolvos  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of 
their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakos  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii. 
c.  6,  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  un- 
civilized state,  of  sacrificing  human  victims.  .  i.-    ,'*  j  >,     j*^,j,  ^^^ 


Note  [158].  Page  334.  ' '*        * 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  eustonis  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  field  tiiat  they 
cultivate.    Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  4'22.  477.    They  likewise  continsa  to  use 
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guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  manurfl.    Ullr!i  gives  a  description  of  tli«> 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 
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Note  [159].  Paok  335. 

Tai  ten^le  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of 
Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Cann«r,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  386,  &n. 
who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious 
memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mtm.  de  I'Academie  de  Berlin, 
A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  ex- 
amined. Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  giras  pompous  and 
confused  descriptions  of  several  temples  and  other  public  edifices.    Lib.  iii.  c. 

1.  c.  21.  lib.  vi.  0.  4.    Don. Zapata,  in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru, 

wliich  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  communicates  some  information  with 
re8|>ect  to  several  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  me,  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa  describes  some 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of  great  ex- 
tent and  solidity.  Tom.  i.  2f^  Three  circunistauces  struck  all  those  observ- 
ers :  the  vast  size  of  the  sto-  .iich  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some  of  their 
juildings.     Acosta  meas  le,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad, 

and  six  in  thickness  ;  and  ^  et,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzco  there  were 
stones  considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could 
move  these,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  second 
circumstance  is,  the  imperfec'ion  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may 
bo  formed  into  any  shape,  merely  by  rul  ^ing  one  against  another,  or  hj  the 
use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone  ;  but  with  such  rude  tools 
little  progfrees  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortice 
two  beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union  or  stability  to  any  work  com- 
posed of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unp.c- 
quainted  with  the  use  of  arches  in  building  ;  nor  can  the  Spanish  authors  con- 
ceive how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  those  ample  structures  which 
they  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  less  astonishing.  None  of  the  stones  employed  in  those  works 
were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render  them 
fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raised  out  of  tlie  quarries.  Some  were 
square,  some  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concave.  Their  art  and  industry 
were  employed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such  liollows  in  the  one 
as  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or  risings  in  the  other.  This 
tedious  operation,  which  might  have  been  so  easily  abridged  by  adapting  the 
surface  of  the  stones  to  eacli  other,  either  by  rubbing,  oi  by  thoir  hatchets  of 
copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in- 
specting the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance to  a  European  eye.  ITiere  is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building, 
and  no  one  stone  resembles  another  in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  persevering  but  ill-directed  industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined 
with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  observation 
concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p. 
:)87.  Penito  giver?  a  similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de 
Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  pome  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  ho  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of  some  progress  in 
improvement. 

-r,',,.  '      Note  [160].  Pagh  337.  ....„..!.;  "'.^':"    '■ 

The  appearance  of  those  bi-idgos  which  bend  with  tholr  own  weight,  wave 
with  the  wind,  and  aro  ronoidernbly  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  person 
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who  passes  along  them,  ia  very  frightful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
found  them  to  bo  the  eaaiest  mode  of  passing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  more  aolid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pass 
along  them.  All  the  traide  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  358.  A  more  simple  contrivance 
was  employed  in  passing  smaller  streams :  A  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspended  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the  stream, 
it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other.    Ibid. 

.'•^.  1  '■'■.  ..  ■■  ■- ' 

■•'"'"' :;"':.  Note  [161].  Pikoi  341.    ■    ^  ^i^ 

Mv  information  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  from  J^olieia  breve  de 
la  expedicion  militar  de  Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  su  exito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en 
que  por  consecuentia  de  ello,  se  haa  puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at 
Me: 'co,  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  furnished  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  tho 
armament.  The  copies  of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid ;  but.  I  have 
obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  these  curious  facts  to  tho 
public.  According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in 
Cinaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty -two  carats,  which  weighed  sixteen  marks 
four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  fit  for  the  king, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

'  •'  NoTK  [162].  Paok341.       ' 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for 
Cortes  seems  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  accuracy.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
dei  Vallo,  the  descendant  of  CorteL,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretching  out  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  best  maps  ;  and  the  point 
where  Bio  Colorada  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Nueva 
Espagna,  327. 

Note  [163].  Page  342. 

I  KU  indebted  for  tliis  fact  to  M.  L'Abb^  Raynal,  torn,  iii  lOS ;  and  upon 
consulting  an  intelligent  person,  lonv  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been 
well  informed.  The  logwood  cui  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachy 
is  of  much  bettor  quahty  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatiin  :  and  th(7 
English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  '  nd. 

Note  [164].  Page  340. 

P.  TutEiBio  DB  BxKKVKNTE,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten  causes  of 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  pecuiiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  introduce 
tion  of  the  smaJl  pox.  This  disease  was  first  brought  into  Ne.v  Spain  in  the 
year  1520,  by  a  Negro-slave,  who  attended  N'^rvaez  in  his  expedition  against 
Cortes.  ToiTibio  iSfirms,  that  rue  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited 
with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mor;,ality,  occasioned  by  the  small  pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  destructive  nflnacts  of  two  contagioiis  distempers  whicli 
raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.  hi  the  former  800,000,  m  tho  latter  above 
two  millions  psrished,  accordini;  to  an  exact  accoun'  taken  by  c  cder  of  the 
viceroys.  Hon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small  pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for 
several  years  after  th'  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  there,  too,  that  distem- 
per proved  very  fatal  to  tho  natives.  Garcia  Origin,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  th>;  Spaniards,  particularly 
during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  %  Tho  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  re- 
duction of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaeeJ.  either  on  one  side  or  other,  had 
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neglncted  the  cultivation  of  their  landi.  Something  similar  to  tkiB  huppeueii 
in  all  the  other  countriea  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grieToua  tasks 
imposed  by  the  Spaniards  u^ion  the  people  belonging  to  their  Repartimientos. 
5.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  from 
which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The  numbers  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were 
forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated  regions.  7. 
The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  such 
precipitate  ardour  as  destroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The  num- 
ber of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed 
in  working  the  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains.  9.  The  nature  of 
the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,  the-noxious  vapours  of  the  nunes, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  scarcity  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  stench,  and  so  many  vul- 
tures and  other  voracious  birds  hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that  the  sun  was 
darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions 
which  they  imdertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  destroyed 
many  of  the  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve  them  as  Tameme*,  or  car- 
riers of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro's 
expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  tliey  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast  they  were  wasted 
by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his  Breve  y  Suinmaria  Relacion,  illus- 
trates and  confirms  several  of  Torribio 's  observations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS. 
^lenet  me. 

Note  [165].  Page  348. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of 
that  grerit  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  research  ; 
and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook 
obvious  and  just  causes. 


IT   I    S 
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f  Note  [166].  Pack  349, 

A  STaoNo  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  where  slie  dis- 
covers the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of  the  Indians. 
Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  in  the  public  law 
of  Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  Of  (he  good  treatment  of  the  Indians.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 
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Note  [167].  Paoe350. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recopilaeion,  which  contains  tlie 
laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  almost 
a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression  either  with  respect  to  their 
persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  America  actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish  authors.  But  I 
rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popish 
clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142. 192,  &c.  Henry 
Hawks,  an  English  merchant,  who  resided  five  years  in  New  Spain  previous 
to  the  year  1672,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy. 
Hakluyt,  iii,  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops,  but  other  eccle- 
siastics, are  empowered  to  infoim  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any 
Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley 
14:  and  thus  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.     Some  of  the 
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Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  their  conntrrmen 
as  possessed  Eneomiendas,  and  considered  the  Indians  as  slaves,  or  employed 
them  in  working  their  mines.     Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  £ccles.  i.  16V. 

Note  [168].  Page  350. 

AocoRDiNO  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  families ;  and  he  men- 
tions it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 

Note  [169].  Page  350. 

It  is  very  difficolt  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  population 
in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and  where  sci- 
ence has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely 
speculative,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the 
year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  transmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In 
consequence  of  tliis  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez  to  execute  that  commis- 
sion in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  from  his  own  observations  and  long  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Tealro 
Americano.  His  report,  however,  is  imperfect.  Of  the  nine  diocesses,  into 
which  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account  of 
five  only,  viz.  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Pueblo  de  Ion 
Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan, 
Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter 
comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocess  of  Nova  Galicia, 
the  situation  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the 
number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extensive 
province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dominion  is  imperfectly  established,  are  not 
registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According 
to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state  of  population  in  the  five  dioccssea  above  men- 
tioned is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the  diocesses  of 

Famiiiei*. 

Mexico 105,202 

Los  Angelea 30,600 

Mechoacan _..      30,840 

Oaxaca 7,296 

Novo.  Galicia „,.-      16,770 

'  190,705 

At  the  rate  of  6ve  to  a  family,  the  totel  number  is  ...    963,546 

Indian  families  in  the  diocess  of  Mexico      .....  119,511 

Los  Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacui 36,196 

Oaxaca 44,222 

Nova  Galicia .-  6,222 


294,391 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.  Wo  may  rely 
with  great  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  Matricula,  or  register,  according  to  Which  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  is  collected.     As  four  diocesses  of  nino  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  thst 
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•f  No«a  Galicis  the  numlters  are  imperfectly  recorded,  wn  may  conclude  that 
tlie  number  of  IndianH  in  the  Mexican  empire  excoeda  two  millionii. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  Sic.  seemi  not  to  bo  equally  com- 
plete. Of  many  places.  Villa  Scgnor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  of  mixed  rar*e,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
their  number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowance  for  these,  and  for  all  who  re- 
side in  the  four  diocesses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  those  of  a. 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places 
Villa  Sognor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  me;jtizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of 
the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  bo  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the 
former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  in- 
telligence concerning  the  number  of  people  ir.  Peru,  as  might  enable  roe  to  form 
any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all 
females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  ought  by  tliat  account  to  be  2.440,120.     MS.  penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode  by  \trhich  one  may  compute,  or  at  least  form  a 
g.iess  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  bu''  '  Cruzada  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  \b, 
1,171,053 ;  to  New  Spain,  2,640  326.  I  am  informed  that  but  few  Indians 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanisli  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  mixed  race ;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race,  will  amount,  by  this  mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain  concerning  the  webk  and  desolate 
state  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarqiiia  Indir-ia  about 
ihe  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  nt  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  BOOO  Indians.  J^ib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebia  de  los  Angeles  contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247. 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000  exclusive  of  Indians.  Ibid.  ii.  206.  Lima 
contains  54,000.  De  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagena  con- 
tains 25,000.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Popayan  contains  above 
.'20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  nunioro'jg. 
The  cities  in  the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  Ame- 
rica cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  town.«, 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  T 
liave  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  tlie  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the 
public,  both  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I 
have  ./lentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000 
people  of  all  the  diiferent  races.  Besides  the  city,  thero  are  in  the  Correi^imi- 
ento  twenty-nine  cu/at  or  pn.iishes  ostpblished  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of 
which  has  smaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  cf  these  aro 
mostly  Indians  aud  mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and  8000  in- 
habitants, besides  (wenty-scvcn  dependent  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra, 
7000  citizens,  and  ten  villagcii.  The  district  of  Havalia.  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  The  district  of  Tacuna,  between  10  snd  12,000.  The  district  of 
Ambato,  between  8  and  i  0,000,  besides  sixteen  depending  villages.  Tlie  city 
of  Riobamba,  between  16  au*<  'iO,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  depending  villages. 
The  disfri'^t  of  <"himbo,  bctv  ,'cn  B  and  WOO.     The  rity  of  Guayaquil,  from  1« 
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tu  !^0,U00  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  depending  villages.  The  district  of  Atuasi, 
between  5  and  6000  inhabitants,  and  four  depending^  viUagea.  The  cit^  of 
Cuenza,  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  nme  populoaa  dcpenJing 
villages.  The  town  of  Laxa,  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  de- 
pendmg  villages.  This  degree  of  population,  though  slender  if  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed.  I 
have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  pruviiice  in 
Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing  country ;  hats, 
cotton  stutTs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  there  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  1  know 
not  whether  tho  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  should  be  considered  as 
t)ie  cause  or  the  effect  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostentatious  in- 
h.tbitants  of  the  Now  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from 
Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so 
much  undervalued  as  to  be  «.;;  the  decline. 

Note  [170].  Paqb  352. 

These  are  establislied  at  the  following  places : — St.  Domingo  in  the  islanil 
of  Hispanioia,  Mexico  in  Now  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Paitama  In  Tierra  Firmc. 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Qaiicia,  Santa  F6  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  tho  country  of  Los  CMiarcas,  St.  Francisco 
de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenoa  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  ".re  subjected 
several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  lar  removed  from  the  ciiios  where  the 
courts  are  fixed,  that  they  con  dorue  little  benefit  from  their  jurisdiction.  Tlio 
Spanish  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  Courts  of  Audience,  but  they  in- 
clude that  of  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  islunJs. 

Note  [171].  Page  154.  '  '        •'"•■■■'■ 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  ditilcully 
of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives  :  but  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any 
of  the  provinces  on  the  i'acific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  re- 
ceive them  from  Spain.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  x/ii.  1.  15 — 18.  i 

'}'--'■     .  .     Note  [172].  Page  355.   ,-  .     '     :"  " 

This  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty-eight  years  after 
vhe  discovery  of  America.  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  2l.  But  as  Benzoni 
wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malecontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards 
in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  his  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 

Note  [173].  Page  355. 

My  information  with  re  jpect  to  the  divic'  ju  and  transmission  of  property  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  Th-"-  Spanish  authors  do  not  explain  this 
AiUy,  and  have  not  perhapa  attended  Hufficiontly  to  the  oflfocts  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  (vol.  ii.  Hb,  ii.  1.  16.)  explains 
in  some  measure  the  introduction  of  tlie  tenure  of  Mat/orcuigo,  and  msiitioiis 
some  of  its  elTecis.  Villa  Seguor  taken  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  a  good 
deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  tho  houses 
once  erected  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Majfo- 
rasgo,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  become  perpetual. 
Teatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Note  [174].  Page  3.'^0. 

There  is  uo  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  niuny  Ccdiuis,  which  recommend  the  conferrinff 
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places  of  trust  indiBcriminatcly  on  tho  natives  of  Spain  and  America,  liotan' 
court  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  &:c.  p.  5,  6.  But,  notwithstanding  such  repeated 
recommendations,  preferment  in  almost  every  line  is  conferred  on  native 
Spaniards.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  last  quoted. 
From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
bishops,  or  archbishops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  different  diocesses  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  This  predi- 
lection for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  issued  in 
1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to  nominate  European 
ecclesiastics  of  known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to 
supply  vacant  benefices.    M8.i>cnes  me. 


'-''*'  '"  '  Note  [175].  P/ OB  358. 

MoDEXATC  as  this  tribute  may  appe.vr,  such  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  (he  exacting  of  it  is  intolerably 
oppressive.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de  Indies,  p.  tS'i. 

NoTB  [176].  Page  358. 

In  Now  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  sei^  i'u^  of  the  first 
conquerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising  from  the  county  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecos,  the  eTicomiendat  were  granted  for 
three,  and  sometimes  for  four  lives.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  &c. 


Ml » 'if      <  ^ 

mi)': 


'.        Note  [177].  Page  351>. 

D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners ;  and  several  of  the 
Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  tho 
mines  of  choice.  Enlrelen,  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  whcle- 
someness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and 
wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of 
labour,  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  maylbe.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  .^Itamirano 
relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  are 
vkrrought,  says  ho,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases ;  but  in  the  province  of 
Campeachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased 
more  than  a  third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert  Collect.  In  another 
memorial  presented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzales  de 
Azevedo  asserts,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru  where  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  labour  in  tho  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo 
in  1581.    Colb.  Collect. 

Note  [178].  Page  359. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  <~ .  scribed  with  legal  accuracy,  tho  tasks 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitraiy,  and,  like  the  jervices  exacted  by  feudal 
superiors  in  vinea  prato,  aut  messe,  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
some, and  often  wantonly  oppressive.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de  Indios. 

Note  [179].  Page  359. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Jtiila  is  called  Tanda  in 
New  Spain.  Tliere  it  continues  no  longer  than  v,  week  at  a.  time.  No  person 
is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  PerO- 
Momorial  of  Horn,  Carillo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Collect. 
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"  NoT«  [180].  Paoi  360. 

T UK  strongest  proof  of  this  may  bo  deduced  from  the  laws  Uieucelves.  By 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abuses,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  pro- 
vided that  no  Indian  shall  be  obhged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  place  of  residence  than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed,  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Hernaii  Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of 
Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Col- 
bert Collect.  Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  tho  country  so  barren  and 
so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  necessity  of 
procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dis- 
pense with  their  own  regulations  in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  vice- 
roys to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines. 
Escalona  Gazophyl,  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  bo 
observed  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as 
possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ  every  method  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id.  ibid. 

NoTB  [181].  Pagi  362. 

ToxdUKMAOA,  aflor  a  long  enumeration  which  has  the  appearauee  of  accu- 
racy, concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  Monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Segnor  Theat.  Amer.  i.  34.  Ulloo. 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  be  says 
that  a  small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shul 
up  there  is  so  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  ol 
Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  observes,  that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  great, 
that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c 
23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torqucm.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in 
New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq. 
lib.  XV.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  estr^iiishment  of  the 
American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649, 1  patri- 
arch, 6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains,  840 
convents.  Tcatro  Ecclcsiastico  de  las  Ind.  Occident.  Vol.  i.  Pref.  When 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  tho  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges, 
professed  houses,  and  residences  which  it  possessed  in  tho  province  of  Nen 
Spain  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen, 
in  Peru  seventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all,  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Collection  General  de  Providencias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  sobrc 
ostranamento,  &c.  do  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  novices  in  all  those  amounted  to  2245.     MS.  perus  me. 

In  the  year  1644  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  no  new  monastery  might  bo  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  those 
already  established  might  be  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses 
would  soon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  country.  The  petitioners  request 
likewise,  that  tlie  bishops  might  bo  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy 
orders,  as  there  were  at  tliat  tune  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clergymen 
without  any  living,  Ibid.  p.  16.  Thcso  abuses  must  have  been  enormous  in- 
deed, when  the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  induced 
to  remonstrate  against  them. 

Note  [182].  Page  363. 

TuiB  Jescription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  dergy  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  Protestant  authors  alone,  as  thty  may 
be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in  particulai,  who  bad  a 
beilcr   ipportunity  than  any  Protestant  to  view  ttie  inter'or  state  of  Spanish 
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America,  desorilios  (ho  corruption  of  tlio  church  which  he  had  forsaken  with 
80  much  of  tho  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  1  ahoulil  have  distruMed  hiii 
■■yidcncc!,  though  it  communicates  soino  very  curioiu  and  striking  facta.  But. 
Henzoni  mentions  the  profligacy  of  ecclogiaatica  in  America  at  a  very  early 
period  after  their  settlement  there.  Ilist.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  iji- 
lolligent  observer,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute  manners 
of  tho  Hpanish  ecclesiastics  in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  stronger 
colours  than  I  li  'vo  employed.  Voy.  p.  61.  215,  &c.  M.  Gentil  contirms  this 
••iccount.  V'jy.  I.  .'>4.  Correal  concurs  with  both;,  and  adds  many  remarkable 
■  ircumstance/.  Voy.  i.  61.  ISH.  161.  /  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
manners  of  tho  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  extremely  indecent. 
Acosta  himself  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  tho 
consequence  of  pormitti/ig  monks  to  forsake  the  retirement  and  discipline  of 
tho  cloister,  and  to  mingle  again  with  tho  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of 
the  Indian  pariMhos.  Do  Procur.  tnd.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  IJ,  &c.  He  muntionM 
])articularly  those  vices  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  tho  tempt- 
ations to  them  as  so  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  as  parish  prieets.  Lib.  v. 
c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  of  the  regulars  admit,  thiit  many  and  great  enor- 
mities abounded  among  tho  monks  of  different  orders,  when  set  free  from  thn 
lesfraint  of  monastic  discipline  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may 
concludo  that  the  charge  brought  aguii.st  t'lcm  was  not  destitute  of  trutli.  Jn 
the  French  colonics  tho  etate  of  the  regular  rh-rgy  is  nearly  tho  same  as  in  tho 
Spanish  settlements,  and  the  same  consci'iionces  have  followed.  M.  Biet, 
superior  of  the  secular  priests  in  Cuyonuc,  juquires,  with  no  less  appearanco; 
of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  tlie  causes  of  this  corruption,  and  imputes  it. 
chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  theii- 
diocessans ;  to  tho  temptations  to  v  Jjch  they  are  exposed  ;  and  to  their  en- 
gaging in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  authors  who 
censure  the  licentiousness  of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  greatest  severity, 
concur  in  vindicating  tho  couduct  of  tho  Jesuits.  Formed  under  a  discipline 
inoro  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  or  animated  by  that  con- 
corn  for  the  honour  of  the  society  which  takes  such  full  possession  of  every 
member  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  main 
tain  a  most  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frezier,  223.  Gentil.  i.  3J- 
The  same  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  bishops  and  most  of  tho  digniticd  clergy. 
Frez.  Ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  1729,  1730,  havinjr 
been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking  co^i£rmation  of  what  I  have 
advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  SpanisI: 
America.  From  the  newspapers  of  any  nation  one  may  learn  what  are  tlit 
objects  which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  inte- 
resting. The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  re- 
ligious functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions,  consecrations  of  churchc^-, 
beatifications  of  saints,  festivals,  aiUus  do  fe,  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, 
and  even  the  transacticms  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  corner  in  this  maga- 
zine of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  oi'  new  books,  which  are  regularly 
inserted  in  this  Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  tbeni  are  treatises  of 
scholastic  theology,  or  of  monkish  devotion.  • 
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Note  [183].  Pace  363. 
SoLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  sojue  of  the 


regiil;; 


clergy,  with  that  cautious  reserve  wtiich  became  a  Spanish  layman  in  touching 
on  a  subjci «  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly,  and  with  much  firm- 
ness, against  committing  parochial  chart<\^s  to  monks.  Ho  produces  the  testi- 
mony of  several  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers, 
111  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Esquilache  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collection  of  papers. 
Several  inemoriuls  were  presented  to  tho  king  by  tho  procurators  for  the  mo- 
.TiMsti''  coders,  and  n^pliev.  were  inadi'  to  the«e  iji  name  of  the  secular  clergy. 
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An  eager  and  even  rancorona  spirit  in  manifest  on  both  Bideii  in  the  conduct  oi' 
thin  diHpute. 

'  NoTfl  [104].  Page  365. 

Not  only  the  native  Tndians,  but  the  MmUmos,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard 
and  Indian,  wore  originally  excluded  from  tiio  priesthood,  and  refused  admix- 
•ion  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  !2)Jth,  ISHU,  Philip  I  [. 
requiffd  the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  such  mestizos  born  in  lawful  wod- 
lock,  as  tlioy  should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  vows  in  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciutn, 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  tn  this  law 
>n  Now  ripain  ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  tc  Ch.trloM 
JI.  in  the  year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it, »  n] 
professing  iii«  desire  to  havn  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  mestizos  as  well  «u 
fc!paniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  aversion  of  the  Hpaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians  and  their 
race,  that  this  seems  to  have  produced  little  effect;  for  in  the  year  1725  Phili]) 
V.  was  o)/)jtfed  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  so 
unsurmou«fal)Jt  urn  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian 
Spaniards,  that  the  presi'nt  king  has  been  constiaincd  to  enforce  the  former 
edicts  anew,  by  a  hiw  piil/ljshod  September  11,  1774.  Real  Codula,  MS. 
ptnts  rjie. 

M.  C)ovi^<-ro  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning  the  occlcsias- 
ticttl  state  of  (ho  IndiaiiH,  particularly  their  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  oucharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either  an  seculars  or  regulars,  in  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, asserts,  "  that  ii<  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacramciif  of  the  iiltar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  tliey 
may  bo  counted  liy  huMdrcds  ;  and  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  o'° 
rectors,  canons,  a/id  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop 
At  present  there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there 
have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  II.  348,  &c.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
as  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  consider  each  of  tljesc  points 
with  (a;e,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  mo  to  adopt  the  opinion 
t"///'h  (  have  published. 

I  k/i*jy  tfiat  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but 
that  /lie/i  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  en- 
titled (0  every  CJiri.stian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  know 
likcwi&e  tJiat  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity 
settled  in  America,  but  among  "  many  ecclesiastics  (I  use  the  words  of  Herrcra, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.5),  tliat  the  Indians  were  not  perfect  or  rational  men,  and 
were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It  was  against 
tliis  opinion  that  Las  Casas  contended  with  the  laudable  zeal  which  1  have 
described  in  Books  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  doctor  Sepul- 
vida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the  common 
opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed  ; 
and  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull,  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after  condemning 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute 
beasts,  should  bo  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declares  that  they  wore  really  men, 
and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  and  participating 
of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  M. 
Clavigero,  must  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing 
it ;  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
25,  and  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decision,  so  low  did  the 
Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  first 
council  of  Lima  (I  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best  Spanish 
authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  holy  communion, 
Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the 
finrrnment  was  still  more  oxplicit,    Ibid.    After  two  centurie?"  have  elapsed,  nni! 
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notiritlMtaiiding  all  thn  improvcniont  that  tlifl  Indian*  may  be  »..v;iv:«ed  to  bAv« 
derived  from  Uieir  intercourve  with  the  Hpaniarda  during  tha*  i^'iod,  we  are 
informed  by  D.  Ant.  UUna,  tlint  in  i'oru,  whero,  as  will  app  i>r  in  the  lequel 
of  this  note,  they  are  auppoiied  to  be  better  inatrurlnl  than  in  New  Spain, 
their  ignorance  ia  ao  prodif^ioua  that  vury  fow  are  purmitted  to  comtnunirate,  an 
being  altogetlipr  deiititute  uf  tlie  requiNito  capacity.  Voy.  i.  f)41,  fco.  Holorz. 
Pulit.  Ind.  i.  203. 

With  reapect  to  the  ezcluiion  of  Indiana  from  the  prieathood,  either  oa  aacu- 
lara  or  regulars,  we  may  ubaerve  that  while  it  continued  to  be  the  common 
opinion  that  the  nativea  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  ahould 
not  bo  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  auppose  that 
they  would  be  clothed  witli  that  aacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  con- 
secrate and  to  diapenae  it.  When  Torquemadiv  componed  his  Monnrijvia  In- 
diana it  was  almost  a  century  after  tlie  conquoat  of  New  Spain  ;  and  yet  in  hia 
time  it  waa  atill  the  general  practice  to  exclude  Indiana  from  holy  orders.  Of 
thia  wo  have  the  moat  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated 
the  virtuoa  and  graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  tlie  com- 
placency of  a  missionary,  he  htarta  as  an  objection  to  v\  hat  he  had  asserted, 
"  If  the  Indiana  really  poasows  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, why  aro  they  not  permitted  to  aasume  the  religious  habit?  Why  are 
^.hey  not  ordained  priests  and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Oentilo  converts  were 
in  the  primitive  church,  especially  as  they  mii(ht  bo  employed  with  such  su« 
porior  advantage  to  other  persons  in  tho  instruction  of  thfir  countrymen '" 
Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  cstablitihes,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, what  was  the  gunural  pra(;tico  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
although  by  their  natual  diapositions  the  Indians  aru  well  fitted  for  a  aubordi- 
nato  aituation,  they  are  deatitute  of  all  tho  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
dignity  at  i  lothority ;  and  that  they  are  in  general  so  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, tba;,  iip.<'  the  slightest  temptation  one  cannot  promise  on  their  behaving 
with  t!;ii  dinjcr  y  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  Tho  propriety  of  excluding 
then*  I':  Ti  it,  a  those  accountf),  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified  by  experi- 
ence, iiit>ik  wh^n  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  con- 
denmer*  'hi'  jiractico  of  tho  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take in  a  |i.ic  ac  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  roligioua  Father  D.  Juan 
do  Gaona,  and  his  retraction  is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indued  acknowledges, 
^B  M.  Clavigoro  observes  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  name  soma 
Indians  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries ;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant, 
he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this, 
and  takes  notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  by 
mistake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  New 
Spain,  and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  tho  humiliating  de- 
pression of  the  Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  ia  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upo.t  his  own  knowledge  asHerted  facts  so  repugnant 
to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish  for  further 
information.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  high  in 
office,  and  eminent  for  hin  abilities,  who,  on  ditfercnt  occasions,  has  permitted 
me  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  corresponding  with  him.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  answer  :  "What  you  have  written  concerning  the 
admission  of  Indians  into  holy  ordv^rs,  or  into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII., 
especially  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII.  of  tho  quarto  edi- 
tion, is  in  general  accurate,  and  donformablo  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  or  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
did  not  disqualify  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  ho  wan 
poBseased  of  what  \h  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege  ; 
this  only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzano  and 
the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  were 
persuaded),  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy 
prders,  npr  what  was  then  the  common  practice  vv^th  respect  to  this  ;  but,  on 
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>  wish  for  further 
nobleman,  high  in 
ins,  has  permitted 
im.  I  have  been 
en  concerning  the 
B,  in  Book  VlII., 
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tiw  cuntraiy,  it  shows  tliat  tliere  was  some  iloubt  ooncen   /ig  the  ordaining  uf 
Indiana,  and  somt>  repugnance  to  il. 

'-  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  ezamplos  of  admitting  Indians  into 
holy  ordera.  We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  prioat,  a  native  of  Tlascala. 
Ills  name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Castilla  Aquihual  Catohuttlo,  des'nnded  of  u 
caziqi'>i  converted  to  Christianity  soon  atler  the  conquest.  He  Btudiod  the 
ncult'iiiastical  sciences  in  a  lemiuary  of  Fuebla  de  los  Angeles.  Ho  won  o  can- 
didate, noverthehss,  for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  internst  brforu  llishoji 
Abren  would  consent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecclosiaslic  was  a  man  of  unezcop- 
Uoiiable  character,  modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  oompottmt  knowled|;t<  of 

"rid  above  thirty-four 


Indians  into  the 

iiiotructed  and 

al  state,  they 

onofit  to  their 

He  has  ub- 

ily  that  the  firat 


what  relates  to  his  clerical  functions.     Ho  came  t 

years  ago  with  the  sole  view  of  solicitiri);  admi' 

colleges  and  seminaries  in  New  Spain,  that  if,  r: 

tried,  they  should  find  an  incUnation  to  enter  in 

might  embrace  it,  and  perform  its  functions  witii 

country  men,  whom  they  could  address  in  ihoir 

tained  varioun  regulations  favourable  to  his  scheni' 

college  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  exclusitni  of  the  Josuita 

should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.     But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any 

similar  ones  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  efibct,  on 

account  of  objections  and  representations  from  the  greater  |)art  of  persons  of 

chief  consideration  employed  in  New  Spain.     Whether  their  opposition  be  well 

founded  or  not  is  a  problem  ditiicult  to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solution  of 

which  several  distinctions  and  niodificationa  are  requisite. 

"According  to  the  accounts  of  this  erxslesiastic,  and  the  information  of  other 
persons  who  nave  resided  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Ticrra  FirmO  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either 
an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk  ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  arc  very  few 
ecclesiastics  of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be  greater,  as 
in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possets  the  moans  of  •acquiring 
such  a  learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persons  vho  aspire  to  the  rlnrical 
character." 

Note  [103].  Paqb  366. 

UzTARiz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admit,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty,  may  bo  stated  thus  high.  According 
to  Herrera  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that 
paid  the  king's  fifth.  Dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  assorts  likewise,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  IS  regularly  stamped,  atler  paying  the  fifth.  Do  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib. 
v.  p.  846. 

Note  [186].  Page  36C. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  wore 
BO  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  that  it  wa« 
refined  with  little  trouble  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire. 
The  simple  mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574, 
when  the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  discovered. 
Those  mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries,  thi; 
veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  tliat  the  expense  of  extracting  tho  ore  is  greatly 
increased.  Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
most  other  mines,  has  become  less  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip.  The  vein 
haa  likewise  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  persist  in  working  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  successively  disco- 
vered; but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  year 
1736  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  Kf^th  to  a  tenth.  All  the  quick- 
silver used  in  Peru  is  extracted  from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  this  mine 
JO  itself;  and  «he  persons  who  pnrchaw  the  qtiVksilver  pay  not  only  the  price 
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of  it,  but  likewiso  a.Jifth,  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But  in  tlie  year  H61  this  duty 
on  quicksilver  was  abolished,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working 
mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  xii — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505.  623.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  abolition  of  the^/A,  and  some  sutMequent  abatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increasing  expense  of  working  mines, 
quicksilver,  which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  de- 
livered by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  sixty  penos.  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  ii. 
132,  note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent.  Any 
of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acosta,  lib.  iv 
0.  1 — 13,  and  of^their  more  recent  improvements  in  the  metallurgic  art,  by 
Gambo:!  Comment,  a  las  ordenanz.  de  Minas,  c.  22. 

Note  [187].  Page  369. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  industry  in  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was 
considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that  was  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  I  liave  explained.  Hist, 
of  Cha.  V.  p.  68,  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  speeies  of  industry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  increases:  artificers  and  manufacturers  abound. 
The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  activity  to  these  is  manifest  from  a 
singular  fact.  In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own 
industry  for  the  supply  of  its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoke  from  the 
manufacturers,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  six 
years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  in 
motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed, 
that  in  the  begiiwing  of  Philip  II.'s  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  whin  the 
trade  with  America  centred,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than  16^000  looms 
in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  Uiat  above  130^000  persons  had  occupation  in  car- 
rying on  these  manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  so  rapid  and  pernicious 
was  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III. 
ended  his  reign  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.     Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  my 
ideas  concerning  the  early  conunercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nics confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junto  de  Com- 
crcio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Proyicto  Econondco,  part  ii.  c.  i.  "  Under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  Piiilip.  II."  says  he,  '^  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Low-Countries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 
Those  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  did  not  Uien  exist.  No.  European  power  but  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  could  supply  her  settlements 
there  with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  bands 
pf  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  received  in  return  for  these  belonged  to  herself 
alone.  Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  becauee  it 
might  be  rendered  efibctual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods 
exported  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impose  what  restraints 
she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when 
time  and  successive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  de- 
mands of  America  were  supplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and 
regulations  of  Spain  should  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her 
situation.  The  policy  that  was  wise  at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the 
otbor," 


NoTB  [188].  Page  372. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  examined.  Both 
are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  wLom  they  belong ;  and  only  one 
instance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 
on  with  this  liberal  confidnnro.     All  tho  coined  silver  that  wax  brought  from 
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Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be 
mingled  wiUi  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanirii  merchanta,  with  lenti- 
menta  mitable  to  their  usual  integrity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemni- 
fied the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt. 
B.  Ullot.  Retablis.  de  Manuf.,  &c.  liv.  ii.  p.  102.  -.  i^  ryn' 

Note  [1C9].  Page  374. 

Mant  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  tho 
immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  Moucada  asserts,  that  there  did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  pesot,  one  half  in 
coined  money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Restaur,  de  Espagna,  disc.  iii.  c. 
1.  Uxtariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  million.  Theor.,  &c.  c.  3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remonstance  from  the  community  of  mer- 
chants in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.,  relates,  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had 
become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a  third  of  the  sum  which  they 
advanced  as  interest  and  premium.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

■       '   '        ■      '  Note  [190].  Pace  375. 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea  company 
conducted  tlie  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Assiento,  I  have  ta!ten  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio 
was  a  person  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that 
his  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greater  credit  is 
due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  ho 
relates,  and  was  often  employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds 
which  he  describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being 
composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion 
of  the  acrimonious  spirit  natural  at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is 
curious ;  and  even  English  authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting 
both  that  various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship, 
and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  .Tamaica,  and  other  British  colonies,  was 
become  enormously  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  the  English  nation  it  may  be 
observed,  that  those  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of 
the  company,  but  as  the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The 
company  itself  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many  of 
its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes.     Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  388. 


Note  [191].  Page  377. 

Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  the  effects  of 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  Though 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four-hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province ;  and,  during  six- 
teen years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in 
Spain.  Noticias  do  Real  Campania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period 
Spain  must  have  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  a  large  quantity  of  cacao, 
which  it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company,  neither 
tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  fiom  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Ibid.  p.  117. 
Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company,  begun  in  the  year  1731,  the 
importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  offanegat  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred  and 
ton  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas  was  043,215.  During  eighteen  years  sub- 
sequent to  1731,  the  rHrnhor  of  fimefr/t.i  imporfed  wns  860.247 :  nnd  if  we  trnn- 
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pon  the  imporUtion  to  be  continued  in  the  lame  proportion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  thirty  yewn,  it  will  emount  to  1, 448,746 /ontyo*,  which  ia  an  increaae 
of  805,631  ^a*u^<u.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  yeare  euhMquent  to  1756,  there 
have  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  company  88,482  arroboi  feach  twenty- 
five  pounds)  of  tobacco ;  and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,364.  la.  101.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Noticiaa  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  aeema  to  be  on 
the  increaae.  During  five  yeara  aubaequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported  179,156 
fatugas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,208  orrofto*  of  tobacco,  75/196  hidea,  and  221,432 
peaoa  in  specie.  Campomanea,  ii.  162.  The  laat  article  ia  a  proof  of  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  colony.  It  receivea  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao, 
with  which  it  auppliea  that  province,  and  thia  it  remita  to  Spain,  or  laya  out  in 
purchasing  European  goods.  But,  besides  this,  the  most  ezpUcit  evidence  ie 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  Cacao  raised  in  the  province  is  double  to  what 
it  yielded  in  1731 ;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  in- 
habitants much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises  wholly 
from  tithes,  has  increased  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.  Notie.  p.  69. 
In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  into 
Spain,  its  price  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.  Ibid. 
61.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guyana, 
including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  banka  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the 
company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real  Ce- 
dnla,  Nov.  19, 1776.  But  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  efiiscts  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  thia 
work. 


NoTi  [192].  Paqb  380. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with  any  of 
her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  further  illus- 
tration. The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalusia :  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia 
and  Murcia ;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  Santander,  for  Castile ; 
Corugna,  for  Galicia ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.    Append,  ii.  a  la  Ed'  pul. 

p.  41.    These  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  the.r  respective  «1  >',  or 

those  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respecti'.  j  Auc- 
tions. The  following  facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  tlie  settle- 
ments to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free 
trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  custom  house  at  the  Havanna  were  computed 
to  be  104,208  pesos  annually.  During  the  five  years  ;'r^ceding  1774,  they  rose 
at  a  medium  to  308,000  pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan  th»<  uuties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  Hispaniola,  from  2500  to  5600.  In  Forto  Rico,  from  1200 
to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was 
reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pesos.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  Sic. 

Note  [193].  Pack  382. 

The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanos,  Fiscal  del  real  Con- 
sejo  y  Supremo  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attorney- 
General  in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one 
entitled  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular ;  the  other,  Dis- 
curso  sobre  la  Education  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento ;  the  former 
published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
Almost  every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  poUce,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined 
in  the  course  of  these  works ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the 
nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  various  subjects,  and 
^  more  norfrpt  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  hnve 
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united  more  happily  the  calm  reaearches  of  philoaophy  with  the  ardent  seal  of 
a.  public  •pirit«d  citizen.  These  booki  are  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Spaniards ;  and  it  is  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas, 
that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  sentiments  are  so  liberal. 

Notk[194].  Pabb384. 

Thk  ^eon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred  tons  to  which 
it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  zlv.  1.  15,  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  tons  burden.  The  ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anson, 
instead  of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pesos, 
besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.    Anson's  Voy.  384. 

NoTB  [195].  Paoi  384. 

Thk  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  different  persons. 
Those  in  the  lowest  order  who  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  shilling ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  those  in  public  office,  or 
who  hold  encomiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being 
then  sold  for  four  reals  at  the  lowest.  Hakluyt.  iii.  461.  The  price  seems  to 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  exacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 
Predieacion  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru. 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spain — 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  ---------  4 

at  2  pesos  each        -..-...-  22,601 

at  1  peso  each     ...--...-  164,220 

nt  2  reals  each        ---....-  2,462,500 


2,649,326 


For  Peru—  •  :,;,... 

at  16  pesos  4)  reals  each      .--..--  3 

at  3  pesos  3  reals  each     .......  14,202 

at  1  peso  5)  reals  each         --.....  78,822 

at  4  reals  each         ----..-.  410,325 

at  3  reals  each    ---------  668,601 


1,171,953 


•  Note  [196].  Pack  385. 

As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
his  Theatre  Americano,  published  in  Mexico  A.  D.  1746,  was  accoroptant-gene- 
ral  in  one  of  the  most  considerable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that, 
means  had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any 
part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language  ;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 


From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  there  arises 
an  annual  revenue  in  pesos        -...--- 
From  the  duty  on  silver   -..--.-- 


150,000 
700,000 

asn.ooo 


■^■^ 
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Broughtfoncard  860,000 

From  the  duty  on  grold          ........  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards    .........  70,000 

From  tax  on  pulque,  a  drink  urad  by  the  Indian!  ....  161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  paper     .......  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice         .........  15,622 

From  ditto  on  leather       ........  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder    ....-.--  71,650 

From  ditto  on  salt   .........  33,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechoachan  ......  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum          ........  6,600 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos          ......  21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclosiastical  annate        .....  49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  &c.     ......  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians     .......  650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods      .....  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom  house     .....  373,333 

From  the  mint     -----...--  357,500 


3,652,680 


This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  sterling^. ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  5O0O  quintals  of  quicksilver,  imported  from  the  mines 
of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  King's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Averia, 
and  some  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  new  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  sterling  money. 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
ihe  Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  Pesos  in  silver 
annually,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  Ibid.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  history ;  some  of  which 
there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The 
right  to  the  tithe*  in  the  New  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull 
of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner:  One  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of 
los  dos  Novenoi  reaki,  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  tho 
royal  revenue.  The  other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  picas  uses. 
Recopil.  lib.  L  tit.  xvi.    Ley,  23,  &c.     Avendano  Thesaur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Mcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods.  In  Spain 
it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano,  Polit. 
Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Ahnajttrifasco,  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, may  amount  on  on  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit. 
xiv.    Ley,  i.    Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

The  Averia,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guanine  ships  sailing  to 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  i^outh  Sea.  It  amounts  to  two  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley,  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  several  branches 
of  revenue  in  Peru  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curious  manuscript  con- 
taining a  state  of  that  viceroyalty  in  all  its  departments,  presented  to  the  Mar 
quis  of  Montes-Claros  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  com- 
pute the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  accounts,  amounted 
in  ducats  at  48.  lid.  to  2,372,768 

Expenses  of  government      -------         1,242,992 


Net  free  revenue    1,129,776 


vrd      860,000 
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The  total  in  sterling  money  .......    Jg583,303 

Ezpeusea  of  government  .......  305,668 

Net  free  revenue       277,735 

But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  such  as  the 
duty  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  annats,  &c.  so  that  the  revenue 
of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico 

In  computins  the  expense  jf  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  establishment  for  defiraying  the  charge 
of  administration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  there  ia  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  'evenue  of 
Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalas  (Excise)  and  Aduanas  (Customs),  &c.  in  pesos  fuertes  -  2,500,000 

Duties  on  Gold  and  silver 3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzado 1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians 2,000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver 300,000 

Paper  e.xported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  in  the  royal  ware. 

houses 300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties         ...  1,000,000 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 
From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting  trade  from  province 

to  province       -.....---.  500,000 

Assiento  of  Negroes 200,000 

From  the  trade  oiMathe,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopolized 

by  the  Jesuits 500,000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order  ...  400,000 

Total    12,000,000 

Total  in  sterling  money  £2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and  there  remams 
net  free  revenue  ----..---      JSl  ,350,000 

"  Note  [197].  Page  385.  <J:* 

An  auUior  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation  has  computed,  that 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris,  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  bo  ten  millions' 
sterling ;  a  sum  so  exorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  of 
the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is 
founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes,  the  total 
product  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos, 
which,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,425,000J.  sterling,  the 
}{ing's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,000/.  But 
from  this  sum  must  be  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the 
fifth  due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  administration.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note.  Both  these  sums  are 
considerable. 

Note  [198].  Page  385. 

According  to  Bern,  de  UUoa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to 
America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  35  per 
cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign, 
such  a  tax  upon  a  trade  so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  rovennp. 


'W^w" 
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RaUblia.  d«  Manuf.  et  du  Commerce  d'Eip.  p.  160.  He  computet  the  raluu 
of  goods  exported  umually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  two  oiilliona 
and  a  half  sterliaf .  p.  97. 

NoTi  [199].  Paoi  386. 

Thi  Marquie  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Oage,  by  a  monopiriy  of  salt,  and  by 
•mbarking  deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade,  aa  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a  milhon  of  ducata.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducata  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  pro- 
longation of  his  goTemment,  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  con- 
tinned  in  office  from  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 
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AMTaatJfU,  an  emiiany  tent  to  that  country 

by  John  II.  Uu|  of  Portugal,  41. 
•CMjnUea,  tbe  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  (Vom 


thence  to  Manilla,  383.    Amount  of  the  trea-  .^^byXOuiKto,  lb.    Ilia  escape,  SHS. 


■lira  on  board  the  ihip  taken  by  Lord  Anioo, 
SS3. 

Aeottm,  hia  method  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ent oegreea  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nent*. 403. 

•4datr,  hie  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of 
the  native  Americana,  478. 

.tdantan,  hii  Juitiflcation  of  Hanno'a  account  of 
the  AMcan  aeaa,  440. 

•4/ri'ca,  the  weMem  eoait  of,  Omt  explored  by 
order  of  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  34.  Is  dis- 
covered flom  Cape  Non  to  Hojador,  35.  Cape 
Bojadnr  douMe(£  38.  The  countries  south- 
ward of  the  river  Senegal  discovered,  39.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  seen  by  Bartliolomew  DIaa,  40. 
Causes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate 
there,  125.  Ignorance  of  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers concembg,  449.  Expedition  to  tbe  coast 
of,  394. 

•tgrieultutf,  the  state  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, 15B.  Two  piincipal  causes  of  the  de- 
fects of,  161. 

Jiguado,  m  sent  to  HIspaniola,  as  a  commissioner 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  78. 

AguUar,  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  fVom  a  long  capti- 
vity among  the  Indiana  at  Coznmel  by  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  aoi. 

JtUutiurmu,  Kodrlgo,  his  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  Indians  of  HIspaniola,  108. 

AUav^a,  in  tbe  Spanish  Customs,  the  terms  ex- 
plained, 934. 

Jltnaiuttr  (Jk«  Ortat,  his  political  character.  23. 
His  motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexanorla, 
ib.    His  discoveries  in  India,  ib. 

Mnander,  VI.  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  CastUe  the  right  of  aD  their  western 
discoveriM,  63.  Soids  missionaries  wlili  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage,  ib. 

Mmagro,  Diego  de,  his  birth  and  citaracter,  263. 
Associates  with  Fizarro  and  De  Luque  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  His  unsuccessful 
attempts,  283.  Is  neglected  by  Pizarro  in  ills 
Spaidsh  negotiation,  3B5.  Is  reconciled  to  him, 
986.  Brings  reinforcements  to  Pizarro  at  Peru, 
374.  Beginning  of  dissensions  between  liim 
and  PizarroTaBO.  Invades  CbUi,  281.  Is 
created  governor  of  Chili,  and  marches  to 
Cuzco,  WS.  Seiies  Cu«o  out  of  the  bands  of 
Fizarro,  384.  Defeats  Alva^o,  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  lb.  Is  deceived  by  the  artful 
negodations  of  Francis  Plzano,  28S.  Is  de- 
fisated  by  the  Pizarros,  286.  Is  taken  prisoner, 
SI87  Is  tried  and  condemned,  ib.  Is  put  to 
death,  lb. 

-,  the  son,  affords  reflin  to  his  father's 
foUoweis  at  Lima,  291.  His  character,  ib. 
Beads  a  conspiracy  against  Francis  Fizarro, 
S92.  Fizarro  assassinated,  ib.  Is  acknow- 
ledged as  bis  successor,  ib.  His  precarious 
situation.  293.  Is  defeated  by  Vaca  de  Castro, 
394.    Is  betrayed  and  executed,  ib. 

Mmajorifasgo,  in  the  Spanish  AmericiUi  Cus- 
toms, the  amount  of,  534. 


Mvarada,  Alonzo,  is  sent  from  Lima  by  FraMia 
Pizarro  with  a  body  of  ttpanlards  to  relievo 
his  brothen  at  Cuzco,  384.    It  taken  prisooer 


-,  Pedro  de,  is  leA  by  Cortes  to  command 
at  Mexico,  while  he  marched  against  Narvasc, 
231.  He  is  besieged  by  tlie  Mexicans,  333. 
His  imprudent  conduct,  334.  His  expedition 
to  auilo  In  Peru,  879. 

Amaiont,  a  community  of,  sold  to  exist  in  South 
America,  by  Francis  Orellana,  390. 

Ameriea,  the  continent  of,  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  70.  How  It  obtained  this 
name,  81.  Ferdinand  of  Castile  nominates 
two  govemmenis  in,  98.  The  propositionH 
offered  to  the  natives,  90.  ID  receptk»  of 
OJeda  and  Nicuessa  among  them,  lb.  The 
Sonth  Sea  discovered  by  Balboa,  104.  Kio  de 
Plata  discovered,  108.  The  natives  of,  inla- 
rlnualy  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  117.  The 
vast  extent  of,  133.  The  grand  objects  it  pre- 
sented to  view,  ib.  The  circumstances  of, 
favourable  for  commerce  and  civilization,  ib. 
The  climates  of,  124.  Various  causes  of  tbo 
peculiarity  of  its  climates,  135.  lu  rude  and 
tincultivated  state  when  first  discovered,  136. 
Its  animals,  ]'i7.  Its  insects  and  reptiles,  1S8. 
Birds,  ib.  General  account  of  its  soil,  129. 
Inquiry  into  the  first  population  of,  ib.  Could 
not  be  peopled  by  civUlzed  nations,  133.  Tbe 
northern  extremity  of,  contiguous  to  Asia,  133. 
Probably  peopled  by  Asiatics,  137.  Condition 
and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants  in- 
quired into,  ib.  Were  more  rude  than  the 
natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of  the  earth, 
ib.    The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted, 

138.  The  first  discoverers  incapable  of  a  judi- 
cious speculiulve  examination,  ib.  The  various 
systems  of  philosophers  lespocting  the  natives, 

139.  Method  observed  in  the  present  review 
of  their  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances, 

140.  The  venerea]  disease  derived  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  148.  Why  so  thinly  inha- 
bited, 161.  The  a  intry  depopulated  by  con- 
tinual wars,  174.  Causes  of  the  depopulation 
of,  traced,  347.  This  depopulation  not  tbo 
result  of  any  intentional  system  of  policy,  348. 
Nor  the  result  of  religion,  349.  Number  of 
Indian  natives  stlU  remaining  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  350.  AH  the  Spuuish  dominions  there 
subjected  to  two  viceroys,  351.  Its  third  vice- 
royalty  lately  established,  lb.  Cause  of  tho 
extreme  coldness  toward  the  southern  extre- 
mity of,  464.  The  natural  uncultivated  state 
of  the  country  described,  465.  Bones  of  large 
extinct  species  of  animals  discovered  under 
ground  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ib.  Why 
European  animals  degenerate  there.  466.  Sup- 
posed to  have  undergone  a  convuMve  separa- 
tion froi  a  Asia,  467.  The  vicinity  of  the  two 
continents  of  Asia  and  America  clearly  ascer- 
tained, 468, 469, 470.  Set  Mexico,  Ptru,  Carta, 
Pizarro,  Cabot,  <cc. 

,  North,  project  of  settling  there,  306. 

First  expedition  to,  r»il»,  307.  A  second  expe- 
dition to,  ends  disastrously,  ib.  Plan  of  settling 
there  resumed  without  effect,  ib.   The  co»t 
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of,  divided  Into  two  partf,  403.  CImiuin 
UranUid  lo  two  companlw  fur  wullna  cukiiii)*i 
in,  ib.  £uil|rBtlOM  ttom  Eiiiland  lu,  4Utt. 
Sae  a>l«ii<M,  MHi-engUnU.  yirginia,  k.c. 
Awurieant,  native,  In  BJMUilin  America,  their 
bodily  conatltution  and  coropleilon,  140, 141. 
TiMir  itrenfltii  and  abllliiea,  141,  UtL  Tbeir 
Inaenalblllty  with  regard  to  their  women,  149. 
Mo  deformlilea  in  their  IVanie,  144.  Thli  clr- 
cumitance  accounted  for,  Ib.  Unlfbrmliy  of 
their  colour,  145.  A  peculiar  race  oC,  deecribed, 
146.  The  Eaqulmaui,  lb.  Paiafoniana,  147. 
The  exitience  of  Pataaonlan  Klanu  yet  reniuln- 
inf  to  be  decided,  Ib.  Their  diieaiea,  148.  The 
venereal  dlieaie  pecullarlv  thein,  ib.  The 
powen  and  qualitlei  of  their  niindii,  140.  Are 
only  Klicitoaa  to  lupply  Immediate  wantf,  ib. 
The  art  of  compulation  icorccly  known  to 
thorn,  190.  Have  no  abstract  ld«ai,  Ib.  The 
North  Auerlconi  much  more  intelligent  than 
thoae  of  the  South,  <  '■ '  Their  avenion  to 
labour,  1S3.    Thd  state,  Ib.    Uomeitic 

union,  1S3.  Thi  .jiuu,  Ib.  Their  women 
not  proUfle,  1S4.  i  licir  parental  affection  and 
iilial  duty,  155.  Their  niodefi  of  subelstence, 
156.  Flihin(,ib.  HunUng,lS7.  Agriculture, 
158.  The  varioua  objecta  of  their  culture,  ib. 
Two  principal  cauiea  of  the  defects  of  their 
agriculture,  190.  Their  want  of  tame  animali, 
Ib.  Their  want  of  uieiU  metali,  100.  Their 
political  liutitutioni,  161.  Were  divided  into 
amall  independent  communitlea,  ib.  Unac- 
quainted with.the  idea  of  property,  103.  Their 
nigh  eenn  of  eqaality  and  Independence,  Ib. 
Their  ideaa  of  ■uDordinatiou  imperfect,  ib.  To 
what  tribes  these  descriptions  apply,  163. 
Some  exceptions,  164.  Florida,  lb.  The 
Natchez,  ib.  The  inlands,  105.  In  Bogota,  lb. 
Inquiry  Into  the  causes  of  these  Irregularities, 
ib.  Their  art  of  war,  167.  Their  motives  to 
hostility,  ib.  Causes  of  their  ferocity,  ib. 
Perpetuity  of  their  animoeitles,  168.  Their 
modes  uf  conducting  war,  Ib.  Arc  not  destitute 
of  courage  and  fortitude,  169.  Incapable  of 
military  discipline,  170.  Tliclr  treatment  of 
prlsonen,  ib.  Their  fortitude  under  torture, 
171.  Never  eat  human  flesh  but  to  gratify  re- 
venge, 173.  Ho  w  the  South  Americans  treat^ 
their  prisoners,  ib.    Their  military  education, 

173.  Strange  method  of  choosing  a  captain 
among  the  Indians  on  the  hanksof  the  Orinoco, 
ib.    Their  numbers  wasted  hy  continual  wars, 

174.  Their  tribes  now  recruit  their  numbers 
by  adopting  prisoners,  ib.  Are  never  formida- 
ble in  war  to  more  polished  nations,  175.  Tlielr 
arts,  dress,  and  ornaments,  ib.  Their  habita- 
tions, 176.  Their  arms,  178.  Their  domestic 
utensllk,  ib.  Construction  of  their  canoeit,  lb. 
The  llstlessness  with  which  they  apply  to  la- 
bour, 179.  Their  religion,  ib.  Some  tribes 
altogether  destitute  of  any,  180.  Remarkable 
diversity  in  their  rcllgioug  notions,  181.  Their 
ideiu  of  the  iinmortnlity  of  the  soul,  183.  Their 
modes  of  burial,  184.  Why  their  physicians 
pretend  to  be  conjurors,  Ib.  Their  love  of 
dancing,  183.  Their  Immoderate  posslon  for 
gnining,  187.  Aie  extremely  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness, Ib.  Put  their  aged  and  Incurable  to 
death,  189.  General  estimate  of  their  charac- 
ter, ib.  Their  Intellectual  powers,  ib.  Their 
political  talents,  190.  Powers  of  aSection,  191, 
llordness  of  heart,  ib.  Their  InsenslhiUty,  ib. 
Taciturnity,  1!».  Their  cunning,  lb.  Tiielr 
virtues,  193.  Their  spirit  of  independence,  ib. 
Fortitude,  ib.  Attachment  to  their  commu- 
nity, lb.  Their  satisfhctlon  with  their  own 
condition,  194.  General  caution  with  rcsiiect 
to  this  inquiry,  ib.  Two  distinguishable  classes, 
193.  Exceptions  as  lo  their  ciiaracter,  190. 
An  antlpat? ;'  Industriously  eucnuraged  be- 
iween  them  and  the  Negmes  In  America,  by 
'lie  Spanlar(Js.-358.    Their  present  comiltion; 
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lb.  How  taxed,  ib.  Buutdsaivicasikiiauidwt 
from  them,  ib.  Mods  of  exaciing  these  an- 
vices,  380.  How  govsmed,  ib.  ProlecUii  of 
the  Indians,  his  ftinelion,  ib.  Reasons  why 
so  small  a  progress  is  made  in  their  coiivenion, 
Their  characterislle  features  describttd, 
Inalanccs  of  their  perseveiiiif  speed, 

JimirigQ,  Vespucci,  publishes  the  first  written 
account  of  the  New  World,  and  hence  gavo 
name  to  America,  81.  Ills  claim  as  a  disco- 
verer exambied,  498. 

^naeoana,  a  itemale  cazlque  of  HispaiUolo,  her 
base  and  cruel  usage  by  the  Spaniards,  S3,  04. 

Andtt,  stupendous  neignt  and  extent  of  that 
range  of  mouutaliis,  liO.  Tbclf  height  com- 
pared with  uUier  mountaiiu,  461  Gonxolo 
Pizarru'H  remarkable  expedition  over,  980. 

Jtuimalt,  large,  very  fliw  iound  iu  Amerlco  at  lu 
first  discovery,  188. 

^neimtt,  Ciuie  of  the  imperlfcctlon  of  the  an  of 
navigation  among  them,  18.  Their  geoirapbi- 
cal  knowledge  extieniely  conflned,  440. 

Araiiani,  peculiarly  attached  to  In*  study  Of 
Geography,  38 

Argonautt,  the  expedillon  of,  why  so  flUBOUS 
among  th«  Greeks,  91 

Arithmetie,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly 
known  to  the  native  Americans,  190 

Anolinoy  Father,  his  extraordinary  misrion  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  30. 

Aaiaiit  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians,  13A. 

Asriento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  374. 
The  fVauds  in,  and  how  put  an  and  to,  373. 

Atakuatpa,  is  left  by  his  father  Huaaear  bis  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom  of  Uuito,  S60.  Defeats 
his  biotlier  Huaaear,  and  usurps  the  empire  uf 
Peru,lb.  8endsj)resentstoPlzarro,S70.  Visits 
Pizarro,  Ti'i.  Is  perfidiously  seUed  by  bimt 
973.  Agrees  wild  Pixarro  on  a  ransom,  ib 
Is  refused  his  liberty,  373.  His  behaviour  dur- 
ing his  continemenl,  370.  A  form  of  trial  be- 
stowed on  him,  tb.  Is  put  to  death,  977.  Com- 
parUon  of  autiwrities  relatina  to  his  transac- 
tions with,  and  treatment  by  Pizorro,  407. 

iudimet  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  established  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  SSO.  Couru  of,  their 
Jurisdiction,  353. 

Arena,  a  Spanish  tax  fbr  convoy  to  uid  from 
America,  when  first  imposed,  StM.    Ita  rate,  lb. 

Aier$s,  tliose  islands  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, 38. 

Baeen,  Nathaniel,  beads  an  Insnrroction  in  Vir- 
ginia, 434.  Forces  the  governor  and  eoiwelt 
tliere  lo  fly,  ib.  They  apply  to  England  for 
succour,  423.  His  death  terminates  the  rebel- 
lion, ib. 

Balboa,  Vosco  Nugnez  do,  settles  a  colony  at 
Santa  Maria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  100.  Re- 
ceives intelligence  of  the  rich  country  of  Peru, 
103.  His  character,  103.  Marches  across  tho 
isthmus,  104.  Discovers  the  Southern  Ocean, 
il  Returns,  105.  b  superseded  in  his  com- 
r  and  by  tlie  appointment  of  Pedrarlas  Davila, 
iu.  Is  fined  by  Pedrarlas  for  former  transac- 
tions, 106.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  and  marries 
Pedrarias's  dnughter,  lOd,  107.  Is  arrested  and 
put  to  death  by  Fedrarias,  107. 

Bark,  Jesuits',  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  368. 

Bantre,  his  description  of  the  construction  of 
Indian  houses,  482. 

Behaim^  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  discovered 
America  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  some  Ger- 
man autlHirs,  455.  Account  of  him  and  liis 
family,  ib. 

Bekring  and  Tschirikow,  Russian  navigators, 
tlioughl  to  have  discovered  the  north-west 
extremity  of  America  fVoin  the  onstward,  135. 
Uncertainty  of  their  accounts,  4117. 

Benalca:ar,  governor  of  St.  Slichcel,  reduces 
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of,  wbjr  M  funoua 
the  ait  of,  budly 


,  Rumiaii  naviialon, 
vexed  the  north-west 
roin  the  cRstwatd,  135. 
lounta,  407. 
S?t.  Michnel,  reduces 


lite  ktnidoin  ot'  itultn,  Sr7H,tn(>.    U  dpprtveit 

of  hU  coiiiiniiiHl  by  I'ixorn),  IHI. 
JBe^^^mil^,  lliv  Jew  iii'  'I'udvia,  liM  eitraordlnary 

trav«lii,  :W. 
Bcnalilf-i,  Inmnnrr  of  ih«  liravery  of  tlM  C'«rll»- 

bum  niviilliMirit  by  him.  4tM. 
Srtkentourt,  Jiilin  ilo,  •  Nonnan  baron,  cooqwm 

uiid  (Ki*iMiiiiH.'i  lliv  Canary  WiimIi,  'Si- 
Birth,  uii  acemint  of  t>hm«  imlural  to  America, 

liM.    'I'hn  lilKhl  oi.  (in«!ii  itrBlch  to  an  UiiineuM 

dhiMneu  iVotu  loud,  4tKi. 
JJogota,  In  America.  10010  account  of  tfao  Inha- 

bltanu  uf,  les.    OauMi  ol'  their  tame  lubmlt- 

tlon  to  llM  Hpaiilarda,  IM.    Tbetr  rell|lou« 

duetrlne*  and  titea,  JSt. 
iloiaiar.  Capo,  the  Ar*>  dUcovery  of,  3S.     Ii 

oiiubM  by  tiie  Portugueaa  dlMovortira,  ."M. 
BnfH,  hi*  account  of  the  American  war  wnff, 

47U. 
Douadilla,  Francli  de,  la  tent  to  lllapanlala  to 

Inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Onlumbtii,  83. 

Send*  Columbua  home  In  Irona,  63, 84.    la  do- 

Itrsded,  85. 
Lo»gaiHviU»,  till  defence  of  the  Ferlpiua  of 

tinnno,  448. 
BtuffMer,  M.,  hi«  charaetcr  of  Uie  native  Peru- 

»lui»,  473. 
Sratil,  the  coast  of,  dlicovered  by  Alvarea  Ca- 

bral,  80.    Kemark*  on  the  cllnisto  of,  463. 
Jtriign,  Peruvian,  deacribed,  au8. 
Jlnen«a  .4yrm,  In  South  America,  iome  occotinl 

of  tiiat  province,  344. 
IlitHf,  pupnl,  of  no  tbrce  In  Spanlnli  America, 

bt'lbre  exniuined  and  approved  by  the  royal 

rouneil  of  tlie  Indie*,  Ml.    Set  Crutadn. 
JJuriul  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  184. 

Cahat,  Giovanni,  li  appointed  In  rnnimand  the 
flrat  expedition  In  eipiore  unknown  counirieH, 
'MO.  EmiHiikR  with  hi*  ion  ul  Brintol,  ib. 
Discovcn  Newfoundland,  ili.  Return*  to  Eiik- 
litnd,  ib.  No  advantage  in  derived  from  hM 
dimoverlea,  Ib.  The  Rcheme  lii  abandoned, 
3Ui.  He  la  appvinled  governor  of  h  company 
uf  merchant  odvenluren,  fur  whom  he  obloln* 
n  charter,  30:1. 

,  Hebaatlnn,  sails  on  an  expedition  to  South 

America,  JU3.  Vlaila  Brosll,  and  touclie*  at 
llbtpaniola  and  Puerto  Kico,  ib.  Ilia  voyugv 
rxteiiil8  tiie  !<plicre  of  EnKiisli  navifiaiion,  anil 
prove*  tlie  means  of  opening  an  inlercnuise 
witii  the  Archipelago,  and  aome  towns  on  the 
coust  of  Syria,  Ib. 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  commander,  dis- 
cover* the  coast  of  Brasil,  83. 

CiUtto,  the  bent  in  quoliiy ,  produced  in  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  3(i8.  The  preparation  of 
chocolate  from,  derived  from  tlic  Mexicans, 

Cadii,  the  galeons  and  flota  removed  thither  from 
Seville,  37S. 

Cttlifomta,  the  peninsula  of,  discovered  by  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  360.  The  true  state  of  this 
country  long  unknown,  341.  Why  depreciated 
by  tl)o  Jesuits,  ib.  Fuvourabk)  actount  uf, 
given  by  Don  Joseph  Oalvez,  ib. 

Colifamiani,  the  character  of,  by  P.  Vencgo.", 
474. 

Campeacht),  discovered  by  Cordova,  who  I*  re- 
pulsed by  thu  natives,  1 10 

Campomonrt,  Don  Pedro  Kntlripnez.  character  of 
hi*  political  and  commercial  writings,  533. 
His  account  of  the  produce  of  tlie  Spanish 
American  mines,  535. 

Canary  islnrds,  erected  Into  a  kingdom  by  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  33.  Arc  conquered  by  Jolin  de 
Rethencniut,  ib. 

Cannibals,  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  linmnn 
flesh  for  subsistence,  llioiigh  often  fur  revcngr, 
173.  4Hrt. 

Canoe*,  American  ttie.  cnnrtrnction  nf,  di'scribcd, 
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Carattai,  fstMhlisiinieni  oi"tlifl  cumpany  trading 
hi  that  cuaat,  377.    Uniwlh  of  the  Uade,  Oil. 

CiirtMtt  Mand*,  diacnveicd  by  L'olunbua  In  ha 
■reoiid  voyage,  M. 

C'ariMrM,   their   iplilt    mfullarly   fleree,   106 
Their  characler,  by  M.  d«  t.'baiivaiim,  474. 
ProbaUu  cunjeciur*  a*  to  the  dlillnctitW  In 
characler  between  them  and  tbe  native*  uf 
the  larger  iRiand*,  4.^5. 

C'arpiiii,nl*  extraordinary  mk**lon  to  the  Prince 
or  tlie  Tartar*,  30. 

CI*rM«/<ii«,  iho  horboui  of,  the  *afe*t  and  best 
lortlOiMl  of  any  In  all  the  HpanMh  Aoierlcaii 
dominions,  345 

CarMa/miaiM,  slate  ol  commoreeand  navigation 
amouf,  S).  The  laoiou*  voyage*  uf  Hiiuuo 
and  lllmilcn,  lb. 

Carvnial,  KraiiriRcn  de,  contribute*  to  Vaca  de 
Castro's  victory  over  young  Aimagro,  iilH. 
Encourage*  Uonzalo  Pixairo  to  aiaunie  tho 
■overiiDMnt  of  Porn,  300  Advlm*  PIzarro  In 
assume  the  sovereigniv  of  the  country,  309. 
Is  *elied  by  Uasca,  and  executed,  308. 

CastiUa,  Demal  Uiaz  del,  character  of  hbi  Ills- 
loria  Verdadera  de  la  Coiiqulita  de  la  Nueva 
Fispagna,  480. 

Otuttno,  Ulenn,  revoll*  Oom  Oonzah  PIxarru  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  'Ml.  I*  defeated  by  Car- 
vajal,  ami  aecrete*  himself  in  a  cave,  303. 
twilei  out,  and  ivize*  Cuzco,  30H,  'J07.  la 
reduced  by  PIzarro,  3117.  Is  employed  by 
Oasca  tu  make  dlkcovoiie*  in  tlic  rrgiuits  about 
the  river  Plaia,  310. 

Chanttlovr,  RIcimrd,  snila  in  search  of  a  north 
west  pamnfie,  3113.  'I'lic  fleet  is  srnttered  In  ii 
Bturni,  lb.  He  eiiU.-rs  llie  VVIilte  (tea,  and  win 
tcrs  ul  Archangel,  ib.  Vii-lls  Moscow,  a  dlk 
tiinre  of  131)0  miles,  and  ddlveni  a  hotter  to  lh« 
czar,  Ib,  Is  tlio  means  of  openliia  a  trndc 
with  Russia,  lb  Is  empowered  by  Uueen 
Kliznbeili  to  negollute  wiib  Uic  cz'tr  In  her 
name,  Ib. 

Chanvaltn,  M.  de,  hi*  character  of  the  native 
Curibbees,  474. 

Ckapeto»n,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
who  thu*  di*tlngul«iied,  336. 

C^arltt  III.,  king  of  r<|iain,  eatablishe*  packet 
boat*  between  Spain  ami  the  coloiiieii,  378. 
Allow*  free  trade  to  the  Windward  iKlHiids,  ill. 
(■rnnis  the  culonies  a  free  trade  with  each 
oilier,  ;<80. 

— —  v..  Emperor,  sends  Ruderigo  de  Figuerua 
to  Ilispaniola,  as  Chief  Jud^o,  to  ri^gulute  tho 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  113.  Ciiu*es  this 
subject  In  be  debated  before  him,  115.  Equips 
a  squadron  at  the  suiiciiallon  of  Ferdinand 
Mugellun,  353.  Resigns  Ills  claim  on  the  Mu- 
luccn*  '0  ib*  rnrtnguecc, SS.*!.  Appoint* Cortes 
governr.-  of  New  Spuin,  9.'i6.  Rewards  him 
on  coming  home,  3.'>U.  Establislies  a  buard 
called  tliu  Audience  of  New  Spain,  ib.  His 
cnnsnitatiniis  on  Amerlcnii  nflliirs,  394.  Esta- 
blishes new  reftulatinns,  306. 

Chesapeak.    See  Ftrginia. 

Chili,  is  invaded  by  AiniajTo,  081.  How  sub- 
lectctl  by  tlip  Spaniards,  313.  Excellence  ot 
its  climate  and  soil,  ili.  Cause  of  its  being 
neglected,  343.  Prospect  of  its  improvement, 
lb. 

Chi^uitof,  political  state  of  that  people,  from 
Fernandez,  478. 

Ckoeolate,  tho  use  of,  derived  from  the  Mezicans, 
376. 

Ckolula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with 
some  account  of  the  town,  317.  A  rx)n8piracy 
agalntit  ('orte*  discovered,  and  the  iuhabitanta 
destroyed,  ib. 

Cliurch  iiovernnicnt,  sentiments  respecting,  at 
the  Reihrniiitinn,  437.  Relleinug  persecution 
in  the  reigns  of  Uneen  Mnrv  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 438.  Intolerant  spirit  of  the  clniruh,  43!). 
Heparaiicn  nf  i.he  Purfiniis  from  the  cbund>, 
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Ih.  Ttli'>  Htf  n'Uucikl  iiilo  iiii  ''I'l'lKniniillrNl 
■yiteiii  by  Kobcrl  Hruwn,  •  pnpiilur  ilnclHlnmr, 
•mi  iuli>|rt  Ui«  imnie  id'  Uiowiilnbi,  IJU.  'I'aki' 
nifiign  in  liolUiiil.  431.  Rviiiuvn  llii^nca  lo 
Amrrica,  i'.ri.  rhiirrli  iiiTuriiniiinl  In  ml* 
Wlitifd  In  MiMnrhutH'tia  Hay,  4M.  Iw  Iriloln 
mnce,  lb.  'I'liv  Iniulnuiicii  ui  I.iiud  lnci«a«tii 
the  emlgratlniii  fVoiii  Kii|lan(t,  4:M). 

Vlerro,  IniUuice  of  hl«  igiiurtncu  In  (vogriphy, 
MO. 

Ctnaloa,  piilltlcul  atote  u(  the  p«upl«  (here,  474. 
Tht'li  iiinde  oC  livInK,  4H1.  Am  dt-itlliuv  o( 
all  rellglun,  «Q.  Kxtritordlnary  Urgu  grain  o( 
gold  liHind  there,  SIlU. 

tintguilla,  In  tha  pruvlnco  uf  Hunura,  late  dU- 
coverlwot'  ilcti  inliii-a  nioilM  Ihero  by  tliu  Hpii- 
niardi,  340.  Fiubablu  educla  or  iIivmi  dkcu- 
verlei,  341. 

Clnigtr;  M.,  tevwol  of  liiiobjeetiont  aniwend, 
318,  Sltt. 

tatmntt  VI.,  Pom,  erecu  the  Canary  iilondi  Into 
a  kingdom,  33. 

C'timati*.  Influeiice<t  by  a  rarlcty  of  cauim, 
ISM.  Their  o|N>ratlon  ou  mankind,  lUS.  In- 
quiry Into  tlio  cauie  of  the  dlObrent  degree*  of 
heat  In.  463. 

Cochiiual,  an  Important  pioducUon,  almott  pe- 
culiar to  New  Hpaln,  300. 

Cold,  estrttordtnary  predominance  of.  In  tlie  cli- 
mate of  America,  I'i4.  Cauies  of  thli  pecu- 
liarity, lia. 

Coloniu,  Engiiih  American,  project  of  icItlinB 
Ulem,  3Ue.  Two  oxptditloni  liiil,  3<)7.  Tlio 
Ant  colony  eitabllihud  in  Virginia,  3UH.  In 
danger  of  perlihing  by  Himliie:  It  retiitnt  to 
England,  390.  A  lecond  attempt  made  to 
nettle  there,  but  the  colony  m-rlaheti  by  famine, 
400.  The  icheme  of  lettiing  tliern  ii  aban- 
doned, lb.  Clreumatancei  in  the  rricn  nf  Kli- 
zaheth  unflivourable  t4>  coloiilzallun,  401.  The 
reign  of  Jamea  favourable  to  tlic  eittabllahmcnt 
of  coloniea,  Ih.  Juinea  dividva  tliu  coaat  of 
America  into  two  parto ;  th<!  one  taWri  lliu  (irat 
,or  louth  colony  uf  VitRinia,  the  other  ihf 
■econd  or  noith  colony,  4tM.  Ilu  Kranta  char- 
ten  to  two  compani)!))  fur  the  government  of 
ttiem,  lb.  Tenor  and  deferlH  of  those  charter*, 
403.  Under  theie  chartera  the  acttlenioiiia  of 
the  Engliih  In  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
eatabliihed,  lb.  Capt.  Newport  itaila  from 
England  for  Virginia,  and  discovers  ihe  Cheaa- 
peak,  404.  Saiii  up  James  river,  and  founds 
a  settlement  in  Jamestown,  lb.  Ita  bud  nd- 
ministration,  lb.  It  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  suflbn  from  scarcity  and  the  unhealtbincss 
of  the  climtta,  40.'>.  Seasonable  succoura  are 
sent  fVom  England,  400.  A  survey  of  the 
countiv  Is  undertaken,  lb.  The  colony  depends 
ibr  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  Uota  the 
natives,  407.  A  change  is  ninne  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  company,  and  a  new  charter  is 
granted  with  more  ample  privileges,  lb.  Lord 
Dalaware  Is  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
lb.  Anarchy  prevails  there,  40R.  It  is  almost 
reduced  by  tamine,  lb.  Lord  Delaware  arrives, 
and  by  his  wise  administraiion  restores  order 
and  discipline,  400.  His  health  oblljtes  him  to 
return  to  England,  and  he  Is  superseded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  who  establishes  martial  law, 
ib.  A  new  charter  is  Issued  to  the  colony,  and 
new  privileges  are  granted,  410.  Cultivation 
of  the  land  is  promoted,  and  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  tlie  natives,  lb.  The  land  In  Virginia 
becomes  property  ,411.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
Is  introduced,  and  its  pernicious  consequences, 
ib.  The  company  ni  England  send  out  a 
number  of  young  women  to  Induce  the  colo- 
nists to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  Industry, 
413.  Negroes  are  flnt  ii<rroiiured,  ib.  A 
new  coniitltutlun  is  given  to  the  colony,  lb.  A 
general  ninst>acre  of  tlie  English  Is  plannet!  iiy 
theliilianH.  .iml  cxernri'd  In  mo^  i>l'  ihostt 


llrnK'iit*,  IH.  A  Uoiiily  war  is  couiinciwtd 
Willi  ilic  IndlauB.  and  uellher  old  nur  yuuiia 
•III  ii|tarcd,  Ib.  TIm  settlemi'iils  eitend,  aii} 
liiilualry  ri'vlvi«,  413.  llelW:la  In  the  Am  eon  - 
ailiiiiliiii  of  the  cukHiies,  417.  King  Charles's 
nrliiirsry  giivi'mmrnl  uf  them,  410.  He  grants 
tlieiii  new  privilegrs,  41V.  Thsy  Aotirlsh  under 
lliu  now  giivvrnnioni,  4W.  Tha  coloaisis  rt- 
insin  atiiicht'd  to  tlie  royal  cause,  and  parlia- 
iiieni  niakm  war  on  Virginia,  which  Is  obllml 
to  Hckiiiiwli'dgv  iliit  Ciiminonweaith,  4W,  Ml. 
Hvaliuiiiis  Riti  laid  on  Ihe  Uade  of  the  colonies, 
4!ll.  The  culonlsts  are  diasatlalled  with  these 
rt.'stralnts,  Ib.  Art  the  Ant  to  acknowledge 
Charles  II.,  but  their  loyalty  is  ill  rewarded,  lb. 
Kestrolnts  on  Uieir  commerce  (Vinher  eitende4 
by  the  navigation  act,  4iei.  Effecw  of  the  act, 
4X1.  Colonists  remonstrate  againsl  it,  ib.  Tho 
colony  of  Virginia  is  attacked  by  the  Indiana. 
Ib.  Discontents  are  produced  by  the  grams  of 
land  by  the  cinwn,  lb.  A  r^ony  bi  established 
at  Ni-w  riyniiiuili  In  New  England,  439.  Plai) 
of  ita  government,  ib.    A  grand  council  Is  ap- 

Sainted,  433.  A  new  colony  Is  prolected,  lb. 
ettles  at  Massachusetts  Bay,  4:14.  'rhe  ehar- 
Irr  of  the  company  in  England  being  trans- 
feired  to  tho  colonirs,  they  eitend  In  eiinse- 
uueiice  of  It,  430.  The  colonists  increase,  437. 
New  a<'itl);ra  arrive,  430.  Hcctaries  settle  in 
Providence  and  Rhode  island,  440.  Theolugl  - 
cal  contests  give  rlav  lu  a  colony  ul  Connecticut, 
441.  Emigrants  I'roin  Maasucliiiaotta  Boy  settle 
there,  Ib.  Hvttlcnicnts  are  formed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nsw-llampshlte  and  Maine,  ib. 
Slate  of  the  colonies  at  the  Revolution,  444. 
Are  exempted  ftom  certain  duties,  443.  Enter 
into  a  league  of  confederacy,  lb.  Assume  the 
right  of  colnliiv,  446.  Are  patronized  by  Crom- 
well, who  prniHMt'H  to  transport  them  to  Ja- 
maica, ib.  I'liey  decline  his  olTcr,  447.  8e« 
M'iu-KHglaHil,  f'irginia,  tic. 
Colomff,  Bpanlih  American,  view  of  the  policy 
and  trade  of,  347.  Depopulation  the  Ant  effect 
of  them,  Ib.    Causes  of  this  depoiiuiatioii,  ib. 


The  small-pox  very  fatal  to,  348.    General  idea 
of  the  Spanish  pcillcy  In,  lb.    Enrlj 
tion  of  the  regal  authority  in,  349. 


of  the  Spanish  policy  In,  Ib.  Early  Interposi- 
tion of  the  regal  authority  in,  349.  An  exclii 
sive  trade  tho  flnt  object  in,  333.  Compared 
with  tlMse  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  334. 
The  great  re  itrlctions  thry  are  subject  lo,  ib. 
Slow  progress  of  their  |iopulation  from  Europe, 
335.  Are  discouraged  by  (he  state  of  property 
there,  ib. ;  and  by  the  nature  of  their  cecleti 
nHtical  policy,  350.  The  various  classes  of 
people  in,  ih.  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of, 
dOO.  Form  and  endowments  of  the  church 
there,  361.  Pernicious  eri'ccts  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions there,  ib.  Character  of  the  eccle- 
siastics there,  363.  Productions  of,  363.  The 
mines,  306.  Those  of  Potosi  and  Sacoteeas, 
ib.  The  spirit  with  which  they  are  worked, 
lb.  Fatal  efl'ects  of  this  ardour,  307.  Other 
commodities  that  compose  tlio  commerce  of, 
368.  Amazing  Increase  ofhorned  cattle  tliere, 
ib.  Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived 
from  them,  369.  Why  tlie  same  advantages 
are  not  still  received,  lb.  Oiiarda  costas  em 
ployed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  375. 
The  use  of  register  ships  Introduced,  370 ;  and 
galcons  laid  aside,  ib.  Company  of  the  Ca- 
raccas  iiistituted,  377.  Establishment  of  regulai 
packet  boats  to,  378.  Free  trade  permitted  be< 
tween  them,  ib.  New  regulation*  in  the  go- 
vernment of,  380.  Refornialion  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  lb.  New  distribution  of  govern- 
ments, Ib.  A  fourth  vlceroyalty  established, 
lb.  Attempts  to  reform  domestic  policy,  381. 
Their  trade  with  the  Pliilippine  islands,  383. 
Revenue  derived  from,  by  Spain,  384.  Expense 
of  adininisiratioii  tlit-rv,  385.  State  of  popu- 
lation In.  513.  The  number  of  monasterlcd 
llu-i<;.  aiS.    Sec  .Iff  j/'ci),  Peru,  ttr. 
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titUmiui,  Railholiime*',  I'  "Mii  by  til>  bnilhor 
Chrlatoptiiir  In  iietiiilaie  wiiri  Hiinry  VII.  kliiK 
of  Hngutud,  46.  Tliii  nilHli>rluii«a  iil  liU  vi>v 
Ife,  48.  KuIIkwii  hi*  luullirr  In  Hlii|iaiilii|ii, 
M,  70.  la  veaied  wlUi  the  admlnlauatluii  «i 
•flUia  there  by  hi*  bnrtlier  ou  iila  lelurn  Ui 
Haain,  73.    Fuuiid*  the  town  ol'  Ht  Uouilngo, 


— — ,  rhrlmopher,  birth  and  eilucatinn  of, 

43.  Hliearly  vnyagca,  lb.  Marrlva  and  witth-a 
•t  Llahon,  lb.  tlU  KiioHraphlcal  rellectloiia,  43. 
Conceivea  the  ld«a  of  making  dbwoverlea  to 
the  weMward,  44.  UHhra  hIa  aeivlcni  lo  the 
Oenneae  aenate,  43.  Cauae  of  hla  ovorturea 
being  relected  In  Portugal,  44.  Appllea  to  tlie 
courta  of  Caaille  and  England,  lb.  Hla  propo- 
■al,  how  ireaied  by  the  Bpanlah  gengraphera, 
47.  la  patroalied  by  Juan  Perci,  4H.  Hla 
ntopoaala  again  rejected,  4H.  la  invited  by 
laabella,  and  engaged  In  tho  Hpanhh  aervlce, 
SO.  Preparatlona  for  hla  voyage,  51.  Tho 
amount  of  hla  equipment,  lb.  Salla  flom 
Bpain,  as.  Hla  vigilant  attention  to  all  eir 
oumatancee  during  hla  voyage,  lb.  Appreben- 
alona  of  hla  crew,  lb.  II  m  aUdreaa  In  quieting 
their  oababi,  lb.  Indlcaliona  of  ilinir  approach- 
ing land,  54.  An  liland  discovered,  35.  He 
Juiida,  9S.  Hla  biiervlew  with  tlie  nalivea,  lb. 
Namea  the  biland  Ban  Balvadore,  lb.  Proae- 
rutea  hla  dlacoverlea  aoutliward,  57.  Olacovera 
•ud  landa  on  tiie  liland  of  Cuba,  lb.  Uacovera 
Illiipanloia,58.  auai!raahipwre<:k,butlaaavud 
by  the  Indiana,  50.  Bullda  a  fort,  bU.  Hetuma 
lo  Europe,  ttl.  Hla  expedient  to  preaerve  the 
meiiiory  of  hla  dlacoverlea  during  a  norm.  Oil. 
Arrlvea  at  tlie  Axorea,  lb.  Arrlvea  at  Llaiwn, 
lb.  His  reception  In  apaln,  A3.  Hla  audience 
With  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  lb.  Hla  equip- 
ment for  a  aecond  voyage,  03.  Diaeoveia  the 
Carrlbbee  Ulanda,  60.  FInda  hla  colony  on 
HIapanlola  deatroyetl,  lb.  Bullda  a  city,  which 
he  rnlla  laabella,  67.  Vlalta  the  Interior  parta 
of  ilie  country,  lb.  Hia  men  dlsrontenteil  and 
l^ctioua,  68.  l)l«:over8  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
M.  Mecta  hla  brother  Bartholomew  at  laa- 
Della.  70.  The  natives  III  used  by  hla  men, 
and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  lb.  He  defeala  the 
Indiana,  71,  Exacu  tribute  fl-om  them,  lb. 
Return!  to  Spnin  to  justify  hla  conduct,  73.  Ik 
fbmlshed  Willi  a  more  rt^ulnr  plan  I'nr  coloni- 
7.ntlon,  74.  Hia  lliird  voyage,  7.5.  DlHCovers 
the  Inland  of  Trinidad,  76.  Discovera  tliu  con- 
tinent of  America,  lb.  Suite  of  Hl^paninl>i  on 
Ills  arrival,  lb.  Coinpoaca  the  muiliiy  of  Roldan 
and  hla  adherenia,  78.  la  dlstreased  by  the 
fbctioua  behaviour  of  lila  men,  83.  Complalnta 
carried  to  Spain  against  him,  lb.  Is  sent  home 
in  Irona,  84.  Clears  his  conduct,  but  is  not 
restored  to  hia  authority,  lb.  Ilia  snlicitntlons 
neglected,  86.  Forms  new  schemes  of  disco- 
very, lb.  EngagcB  in  a  fourth  voyage,  87. 
Hla  treatment  at  llispanlola,  lb.  Searches 
alter  a  poaeage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  88.  Is 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  89.  His 
nrtlflce  to  secure  the  friendiblp  of  the  Indians, 
(10.  Is  delivered,  and  arrlvea  at  llispanlola, 
91.  Returns  to  Spain,  ih.  HIb  death,  03.  His 
right  to  tho  nrlKinal  ili»>covrry  of  Auicrir.a  de- 
fended, 308.  Tli»  'spirit  nf  adventure  raised 
in  England  by  his  disooveries,  380.  Is  checked 
by  tlie  want  of  skill  In  navigation,  ib.  His 
Kystem  of  opening  a  passage  to  India  by  steer- 
ing a  weatern  couiae  is  adopted  by  Caliot,  300. 

,  Don  Diego,  sues  out  his  claim  to  his 

ikther'a  pri vllegcfl,  07.  M  arries,  and  goes  over 
to  HIapanlola,  lb.  Establishea  a  iiearl-Oahery 
atCubagua,9S.  ProjcctatheconqueatofCuba, 
100.  Hia  measures  thwarted  by  Ferdinand, 
106.    Betums  to  Spnin,  ib. 

C<Miia«rM,the  era  IVom  which  its  commencement 
is  to  he  dated,  17.  Motives  to  an  intercourse 
among  distant  iiatt'uis.  IP.    Ptill  tiniirishpil  in 


the  easicm  enii'ire  after  the  lulivrrAm  of  Uie 
wtatcru,  -M.     Hrvlval  of,  In  Kutope,  31. 

(Wm^aoji,  iiiariiirr's,  navlgailon  eittinded  morn 
by  tlM>  Invention  nf,  Itwin  by  all  the  cltltrta  of 
precedlnx  agea,  3Q.    By  wlioni  Invented,  Ih. 

Oniiianiat,  M.,  tils  account  nf  the  country  at 
the  l<M>t  nf  thii  Andes,  In  South  America,  4A3. 
Hia  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  nallvu 
Americana,  473. 

Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  diacovared  by  ttie  Portu- 
guew,  311. 

ConotaiHtHoptf,  the  conaequence  of  removing 
the  aent  of  the  Roman  Empire  to,  97.  CnnU- 
nued  a  ('.omnierrial  city  after  the  extlneilon  of 
the  wi^atnrn  empire,  iW,  Became  ihu  chief 
mart  of  luly,  liu. 

Cvrdenn,  Franclacn  llernandei,  diaeovnra  Yuca- 
tan, 119.  la  rapuhnd  at  Campeachy,  and  re- 
tunia  to  Cuba,  lb. 

Corita,  Alonzo,  hi*  obaervatlona  on  the  rontrn- 
baiitl  trade  nf  the  Sponlah  coloiilea,  389,  38:1. 
Character  nf  hla  American  memolra,  SOU,  Ml. 

Cfrtet,  Fernandn,  hia  birth,  education,  and  cha- 
racter, IU7.  Ib  by  Velaaques  appointed  cnm- 
niandar  of  the  armament  flttea  nut  by  hini 
against  New  Spain,  108.  Velaaquea  become* 
Jealuua  of  hini,  10!).  Velaaques  sends  an  order 
to  deprive  him  of  hla  commisiton,  and  lay  hini 
under  an  arrest,  190.  la  protected  by  his 
troops,  lb.  The  amount  of  bii  force*,  9110. 
Reducea  the  I  ndlona  at  Tabaoeo,  901.  Arrives 
at  St  Juan  de  Utua,  Ib.  Hla  Interview  with 
two  Mexican  commondera,  Ib.  Benda  preaenlH 
to  Montezuma,  903.  Receives  othera  In  return, 
lb.  Hla  Bchcmea,  305.  tlatabllaheB  a  form  oi' 
civil  government,  907.  Renlgna  hla  coniinla- 
alnn  under  Velaaquez,  and  assiimea  the  coiw- 
mand  In  the  king's  name,  907, 908.  His  (VIend 
slilp  courted  by  the  /empnullana,  908.  Bulltls 
a  liirt,  SOU,  t  oncludtif  a  formal  alliance  with 
several  cazlquea,  210.  Discovers  a  conspiracy 
among  htai  men,  and  destroya  hia  ahips,  911. 
AdvaiiccB  Into  the  country,  919.  Is  oppoaed 
by  the  Tlascalons,  913.  Concludea  a  peace 
with  them,  313.  Hla  rash  zeal,  316.  Proceeds 
to  Cholula,  317.  DlKovers  a  conspiracy 
against  him  there,  and  deitruya  the  Inliablianu, 
Ib.  Approaches  In  sight  of  the  capital  city  of 
Mexico,  ib.  Ills  fli'st  interview  wiiri  Mnnte 
zuina,  818.  IIIh  anxiety  at  hla  altuatlon  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  ih!l.  Selxca  Monteauma,  393. 
Ordora  him  lo  be  fettered,  334.  ReasuiiB  fur 
hla  conduct,  ib.  Prevails  on  Montezuma  to 
own  himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
333.  Amount  and  division  of  his  treasure, 
336.  Enrages  the  Mexicana  by  hla  Imprudent 
zeal,  937.  An  armament  aent  by  Velasquez 
lo  BupeiBede  him,  838.  Hla  delibemtlonB  ou 
this  event,  330.  Advancea  to  meet  Narvacz, 
331.  Defeats  Narvaez,  and  takes  him  pri- 
soner, 333.  Uains  over  the  ttuanlah  soldiers  tu 
hia  Interest,  lb.  Retuma  to  Mexico,  334.  Ills 
Improper  ctf.idiict  on  his  arrlvaljb.  Is  reso- 
lutely atUicked  by  the  Mexicana,  233.  Atlacka 
Ihetn  In  return  without  succeaa,  ib.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  930.  His  extraordinary  ri>pa[)e 
from  death,  337.  Abandons  the  cily  of  Mex- 
ico, ib.  Is  allackod  by  the  Mexicans,  ib.  His 
Kroat  losseft  in  the  encounter,  3,18.  Diflicultlen 
of  his  retreat,  Ib.  Battle  of  Otnmba,  339. 
Defeats  the  Mexicana,  340.  Mutinous  spirit 
nf  hia  troops,  341.  Reducea  the  Tcpeacuiis, 
349.  b  atrengthened  by  several  rcinforcenicntit, 
lb.  Returns  towards  Mexico,  213.  Establishes 
hia  head-quartera  at  Tezeuco,  344.  Reduci^ 
or  concillBtea  the  surrounding  country,  ib. 
Cabala  among  his  troops,  343.  Ills  prudence 
in  suppressing  them,  ib.  Builds  and  Inunchna 
a  fleet  of  brigantinea  on  the  lake.  JMO.  Re- 
sieees  Mexico,  347.  Makes  a  grand  assault  to 
take  the  city  by  slonn,  but  Id  reiiulded,  24& 
Vvii'lcs  thp  Mi'virxn  imiiiHf'- v .  'iiO     TtikfB 
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GuWimoaitt  prisoner,  3^1.  Gnitis  poaacRalon 
of  the  city,  ib. ;  and  of  Uie  whole  empire,  £>3. 

.  Defeats  auother  attempt  to  aupenude  him  in 
hit  comiuand,  350.  U  «|i|)oimeil  govpriior  ol' 
New  Spain,  ib.  His  schemes  and  lurangn- 
ments,  356,  357.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, 857.  His  conduct  subjected  to  inquiry, 
358.  Returns  to  Spain  to  justify  hiinaelf;  3:>0. 
Is  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  ib. 
Ooes  back  tu  Mexico  with  limited  powers,  ib. 
Discovers  California,  3C0.  Helurnii  to  Hpain, 
and  dies,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of~4iiti 
letters  U>  tlie  emperor  Charles  V. ,  485.  A  uthors 
who  wrote  of  his  conquest  of  New  Spain,  ib. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  iu  power,  353. 

Oreoks  in  tlie  Sjianidh  American  colonies,  cha- 
racter of,  3M. 

Crtglan,  Colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bones  ot  a  large  extinct  species 
of  animals  in  North  America,  4li5. 

Crutadea  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  tlio  great  politieal 
advantages  derived  from,  by  tlie  European  na- 
tions, SU. 

Onuado,  bulls  of,  pubiislied  regularly  every  two 
years  in  the  ^nanitih  colonies,  384.  Price*  of, 
and  amount  or  the  sale  at  the  lost  publication, 
533. 

C'ltio,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christoplicr 
Columbus,  57.  Is  sailed  round  by  Ocampo,  97. 
The  conquest  of,  undertakrii  by  Diego  Velas- 
quec,  101.  Cruel  treatinuut  of  the  cazique 
Uatuey,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  ib.  Co- 
lumbus's enthusiastic  dcNcriplion  of  a  harbour 
in,  453.  The  tobacco  produced  tlivre  the  tliiest 
in  all  America,  3ti8. 

Onbagua,  a  pearl  flshery  established  there,  98, 

Cuwana,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treat- 
ment by  llic  Spaniards,  118.  The  country  de- 
solated by  Diego  Ocampo,  ib. 

Ouiea,  tlie  cupiial  of  the  Peruvian  em iiira,  founded 
by  Maiico  Capac,  368.  Is  seized  by  Pizarro, 
378.  Is  besiitfjed  by  the  Peruvians,  383.  Is 
•nirprlsed  by  AIniagro,  38:1.  Is  rerovei«d  and 
pillaged  by  the  Pizarros,  38(1,  387.  Wut>  tin 
only  city  in  oil  Peru,  338. 

Daneinir,  the  love  of,  a  fovourite  passion  among 
the  AiuericaiiN,  185. 

DariiH,  the  isthmus  of,  described,  103.  The  in- 
crease of  seuloment  there  obstructed  by  the 
noxiousness  of  the  climate,  345. 

Velamare,  Lnnl,  is  ap[iuinted  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, 407.  His  wise  adininiatration  there,  409. 
U  obllgeil  to  return  to  England  ou  account  of 
his  health,  ib. 

Z>«  Soliit,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  tlie  river 
Plata,  108. 

I  ,  Antonio,  character  of  his  Historia  de 
la  Conqiiista  de  Mexico,  4W. 

ly^EaquUackn,  Prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vi- 
gorous measures  for  restraining  the  excesses  of 
the  regular  cleniv  there,  36:1.  Gendered  inef- 
fectual, ib. 

jyitti,  Bartholomew,  discovers  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  40. 

JDiicoveriea,  the  difference  between  those  made 
by  land  atid  thooe  by  sea  stated,  430. 

ntdvtll,  his  objections  to  the  Periplusof  Hanno 
exploded,  448. 

Domingo,  St.,  on  the  island  of  Ilispaniola,  (bund- 
ed by  Bartholomew  rohimbiis,  78,  77. 

Dominutanit,  those  in  Hispnniola  publicly  reraon 
strate  against  tlie  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
109.    See  Am  Casaii. 

Drakt,  Sit  Francis,  sails  round  the  world,  395. 

Drunkennesfi,  strong  propensity  of  the  Americans 
to  indulge  in,  187. 

Earth,  the  globs  of,  how  divided  iaio  Bones  by 

the  ancients,  36. 
Egmtiana,  ancient,  state  of  commerce  aqd  na- 

figation  among  the:n,  13. 


El  Doratio,  wonderful  icpurls  of  a  coimliy  so 
called,  made  by  Francis  Orelloiia,  SUO. 

KlephaiU,tiiM  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone, 
465. 

Kliiabcth,  the  reign  of,  auspicious  to  discovery, 
31)4.  She  encourages  commerce,  luid  secures 
the  trade  to  Hussia,  395.  Circumstances  iu 
her  reign  unfavourable  to  colonization,  401. 
Her  high  idea  uf  her  superior  skill  in  theology, 
438,  luts. 

Eseurial,  curious  calendar  discovered  in  tlic 
library  there  by  Mr.  Waddilove,  504.  Dracrip- 
tion  of  that  valuable  monument  of  Mexican 
art,  ib. 

Biqttimaux  Indians,  resemblanci!  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Greeulandcrs,  136. 
Some  account  of,  483. 

Eugene  IV.,  Pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguese  an 
exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  they  should 
discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  tlie  contuuint  of 
India,  38. 

Europe,  how  affected  by  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  barbarous  nationg, 
37.  Revival  of  commerce  and  navigation,  3S. 
Political  advantages  derived  from  the  cru- 
sades, 39. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile — see  Coiumbua  and 
/«a&('2/a— turns  his  attention  at  length  to  the 
regulation  of  American  aflUr8,05.  OonDiegu 
de  Columbus  sues  out  Ids  father's  claims 
against  hhn,  97.  Erects  two  governments  on 
the  continent  of  America,  98.  Sends  a  fleet 
to  Darien,  and  supenedcs  Balboa,  105.  Ap- 
points Balboa  lieutenant-governor  of  thecoun 
tries  on  the  South  Sua,  106.  Sends  Dias  dc 
SolU  to  discover  a  western  passafie  to  the  Mo 
luccns,  108,  Thwarts  the  measures  ot  Diego 
Columbus,  ib.  His  decree  coucemiiig  (he 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  100. 

Fernandez,  Don  Diego,  character  of  his  Ilistoria 
del  Peru,  495. 

,  P.,  his  description  of  the  political 

sttte  of  the  Chiquitus,  478. 

l''igiuro(i,  lloderigo  di',  is  appointed  chief  judge 
of  lljf^pniiinln,  wirli  n  commission  lo  examine 
into  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  natives,  113. 
Makes  an  experiment  tu  determine  thecapacity 
of  tlie  Indians,  117. 

Florida,  dls.  overed  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  101. 
The  chiefs  tliere  hereditary,  164.  Account  of, 
from  Alvaru  Nugnez  Cubeca  de  Veca,  47.'>. 

Fluta,  Spanish,  some  account  of,  373. 

Fonneca,  bishop  of  Badajns,  minister  for  Tmli.in 
affairs,  oiwinicts  the  plans  of  colonizatinn  and 
discovery  formed  by  Columbus,  73.  *5.  Pa- 
tronizes tlie  expedition  of  Alonzo  dc  Ojeda,  ."0. 

Frohisher,  Martin,  ninkes  three  unsucceMfiil 
attempts  to  discover  a  north-cait  passage  lo 
India,  30j. 

OaJeons,  SpaniKli,  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
these  vessels,  373.  Arrangement  of  tiieir  voy  • 
age, lb. 

Oaluet,  Don  Josejih,  sent  to  discover  the  true 
state  of  Culifnrnin,  341. 

Oama,  Vaseo  de,  his  voyage  for  discovery,  71. 
Doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  ib.  Anchors 
before  the  city  of  Melinda,  ib.  Arrives  at  Calt- 
•■ut,  in  Malabar,  ib. 

Oamine,  strange  propensity  of  the  Americans 
to,  187. 

Ganges,  erroneous  ide  js  of  the  ancients  as  to  tiio 
position  nf  that  river,  4110. 

Gatca,  Pedro  dc  la,  sent  to  Pi.'ru  as  president  of 
the  Court  of  Audience  in  Limn,  304.  Hfs 
character  and  moderation,  ib.  The  powers  he 
was  vevted  with,  ib.  Arrives  at  Panama,  305 
Acquires  possession  of  Panama  with  the  fleet 
and  forces  thfre,  3lB6.  Advances  toward?) 
Cnt.ay  307.  Pizarro's  troniM  desert  to  him, 
308.     His  mnderute  use  of  the  victory   ib 
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Devises  employmeut  for  liis  soldiers,  310.  His 
division  of  the  country  among  his  tbilowert, 
311.  The  discontents  it  occasions,  ib.  Rm- 
stores  order  and  govommcut,  ib.  His  rocepUoii 
at  his  return  to  Spain,  311,  31S. 

Oeminut,  inslanco  af  his  ignorance  in  geogra- 
phy, 451. 

Ongrafkf/,  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  confined 
among  the  ancients,  98.  Became  a  favourite 
study  among  tiie  Arabians,  38. 

Giants,  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers, 
unconfirmed  by  recent  diHcoveries,  .33.  473. 

OMert,  Sir  Humphrey,  conducts  the  tirst  colony 
to  North  America,  JS)6.  A  charter  is  granted 
10  bim  and  bis  heirs,  ib.  Conducts  another  ex- 
liedition.  which  ends  disastrously,  and  in  which 
tie  perishes,  '.iSU. 

Gioia,  Flavio,  t'le  inventor  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, 32 

Globe,  its  division  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  20. 

Gold,  why  the  first  metal  with  wliich  man  was 
aoiuainted,  160.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of, 
found  in  the  mines  at  Cinaloa,  SOD. 

Oomara,  obaracter  of  his  C'ronica  de  la  Nueva 
Eepagna,  4SS. 

Good  Hope,  Capo  of,  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  40. 

GosTuU,  Barthokimew,  is  ttie  first  who  attempts 
to  steer  a  direct  course  from  England  to  North 
America,  401.  Descries  Massaciiueetts  Ray, 
and  returns  to  England,  ib.  The  consequences 
of  his  vuyuge,  ib. 

Govtrnment,  no  visible  form  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  lii3.    Exceptions,  164. 

Orait  Ckaco,  account  of  tile  method  of  making 
war  among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,  47U. 

Granada,  new  kingdom  o!',  in  America,  by  whom 
reduced  to  the  Spanish  dominion,  346.  Its  cli- 
mate and  produce,  ib.  A  viceroy  lately  esta- 
blislitid  there,  351. 

(Q-ieeke,  ancient,  progress  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery among  theiii,  21.  Their  commercial 
interciursc  with  othi.'r  nations  very  limiicd,  '(4. 

OrteiUand,  its  vicinity  to  Morth  America,  13<>. 

OretHvilla,  Sir  Richard,  cstalilishes  a  colony  in 
ViiKiniu,  which,  btiiis  in  tiaiigsr  of  peris!  ing 
by  famine,  is  oh<ig?d  to  return  to  Fnglaiid,  3^8' 
Appears  ofl'  the  coast  soon  alter  tlic  departure 
of  the  colony,  and  lands  fifteen  of  his  crew  to 
keep  possession  of  the  island,  wlio  are  destroyed 
by  the  savages,  3'.I9. 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  sets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  130.  Discovers  and  gives 
name  to  New  Spain,  ib.  His  reasons  for  not 
planting  a  colony  in  hir  newly  discovered 
lands,  131. 

Ouarda  Costos,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illi- 
cit trade  in  the  American  colonics,  375. 

Ouatimala,  the  indigo  there  superior  to  any  in 
America,  368. 

Ouatimoiin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Monte- 
zuma, suceeeas  Quetlavaca  In  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  333.  Repulses  the  attacks  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  storming  the  city  of  Mexico,  240.  In 
taken  prisoner  by  Cortes,  251.  Is  tortured  to 
discover  his  treasure,  353.    is  hanged,  357. 

Guiana,  Dutch,  cause  of  the  cxceMivc  fertility 
of  the  soil  there,  467. 

J/akluyt,  improves  the  naval  and  commercial 
skill  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  403.  Is  cm- 
powered  to  settle  any  part  of  the  south  colony 
of  Virginia,  ib. 

Ilanno,  his  Periplus  defended,  with  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  448. 

Jiatuey,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  cruol  treatment, 
and  memorable  lepartee  to  a  Franciscan  friar, 
101. 

Hawkesmortk's  voyages,  account  of  N,iW  Hol- 
land, and  the  inlinbitants  from,  470. 

Iteat,  llie  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new 
continents  arcoiinfori  for.  462.    Estimmofl.  4(iii. 


Htnry,  prince  of  roriiigal,  his  character  and 
studies,  35.    ExiM^ditioiiB  formed  by  his  order, 
36.    Applies  for  a  |>apnl  grant  of  his  new  di*- 
I     covcricd,  37.    His  diaiii,  'iS. 

Herrada,  Juan  de,  assiuainates  Francis  Pizarro, 
393.     Dies,  303. 

Hrrrera,  the  best  iiistorlan  of  the  conquest  of 
New  Spain,  486.  His  account  of  Orcilana'a 
voyage,  400. 

Hispaniota,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  58.  Uis  transactions  with  tho 
natives,  ib.  A  colony  left  there  by  Columbus, 
61.  The  colony  destroyed,  66.  Columbus 
buikls  a  city  cillid  Isabella,  67.  The  natives 
ill  used,  and  begin  to  be  aluriued,  7U.  Are  de- 
feated by  tlie  Spaniards,  71.  Tribute  exacted 
from  them,  ib.  They  scheme  to  starve  tho 
Spaniards,  73.  SL  Domingo  founded  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  77.  Columbus  sent  home 
in  irons  by  Bovadilla,  84.  Nicholas  de  Ovando 
app<iinted  governor,  85.  Summary  view  of 
the  conduct  of  tlie  Spaniards  towards  the  na- 
tives of,  93.  Uiihapiiy  fate  of  Anuconna,  94. 
Great  produce  from  ilie  mines  there,  ib.  Tho 
inhabitants  diminish,  y6.  The  Spaniards  re- 
cruit them  by  trepanning  Uie  natives  of  tho 
Iiucayos,  ib.  Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Colum- 
bus, \)'i,  !)i<.  T*ie  natives  of,  almost  extirpated 
by  slavery,  Im.  i08.  Controversy  concerning 
tlie  treatuien.  of  them,  109.  Columbus's  ac- 
count of  the  humane  treatment  he  received 
from  the  natives  of,  453.  Curious  instance  of 
suiierstition  in  tlie  Spanish  planters  there)  466. 

Uolgvin,  Pedro  Alvarez,  erects  the  royal  standard 
in  Peru,  in  opposition  to  the  younger  Almagro, 
303.  Vaca  de  Castro  arrives,  and  assumes  the 
command,  304. 

Homer,  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  21,  02. 

Honduras,  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to 
its  production  of  the  logwood  tree,  341. 

Hornid  cattle,  amazing  increase  of  them  in  Spa- 
nish America,  368. 

Horses,  astonishment  and  mistakes  of  the  Mexi- 
cans at  the  first  sight  of  (hem,  489.  Expedient 
of  t!iu  Peruvians  to  render  them  incapable  of 
action,  499. 

Huaua  Capac,  inca  of  Peru,  his  character  ond 
fumily,  369. 

Hicascar  Capac,  inca  of  Pern,  disputes  his  bro- 
ther .Atahunlpn's  Eurcescion  to  Quito,  209.  Ii> 
defeated  and  txken  prisoner  by  Alahuulpa,  ib. 
Solicits  the  assistance  of  Pizarro  against  his 
broiiier,  370.  Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ata- 
huulpa,  374. 

Hutckinaun,  Mrs.,  heads  a  sect  of  religious  wo- 
men in  New-England,  who  are  denominated 
Antinominiis,  439.  Her  doctrines  are  con- 
demned by  a  general  synod  there,  440. 

fneas  of  Pom,  received  origin  of  their  empire, 
368.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion 
and  policy,  331.    See  Peru. 

India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  bis 
expedition  to,  33.  The  commerce  with,  how 
carried  on  in  ancient  times,  35 ;  and  wiien  ortH 
began  to  revive  in  Europe,  28.  Tin;  first  voy- 
age made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  79. 
Attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to, 
unsucces^iil,  393.  305.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  north-enst  to,  304.  A  company  of  mer 
chants  in  England  is  incorporated  to  prosecute 
discoveries  in,  303.  A  coiiiniunication  with, 
attempted  by  land,  394.  I'he  design  is  encoa- 
ragcd  by  Queen  Elizabetli,  3U5. 

Indians  in  Spanish  America.    Sec  JImericans. 

Indies,  West,  why  Columbus's  discoveries  were 
so  nnmi'd,  64. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  his  extraordinary  mission  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  30. 

Inquisition,  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  fir^^ 
llitriirtiiriMl  into  Pnrtilgnl.  412. 
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Intetts  and  reptiles,  why  ta  iiuiueroiu  and  nox- 

iotti  In  America,  138. 
Iron,  the  reason  why  aavage  imtiorai  were  uiiac- 

qualmed  wltb  thii  metal,  ItiO. 
IsaitUa,  queen  of  Castile,  is  applied  to  by  Juan 

Perez  in  behalf  of  Christopher  Columbus,  48. 

Is  again  applied  to  by  Quintanilia  and  Santan- 

Setjlb.   Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  5U.   Dies, 
1 .    Her  real  motives  for  encouraging  diacove- 
rkn  In  America,  34i>. 

,  the  city  of,  in  Hispaniola,  built  by 

Christopher  Columbus,  07. 
Jtaty,  the  first  country  iu  fiurope  where  civiliza- 
tion and  arts  revived  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Soman  empire,  39.    The  commercial  spirit 
of,  active  and  enterprising,  ib. 

Jamaica,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  69. 

Jtnme,  St.,  three  monks  of  that  order  sent  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes  to  Hispaniola,  to  regulate 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  111.  Their  con- 
duct under  this  coounission,  ib. ;  are  recalled, 
113. 

JataU,  acquire  an  absoluts  dominion  over  Cali- 
fornia, 341.  Their  motives  lur  depreciatUig  the 
country,  io. 

Jewi,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  navigation 
anv^ng  them,  itO. 

John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  first  who  sent  ships 
to  eiplore  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  34.  His 
aon.  Prince  Heury,  engages  in  these  attempts, 
36. 

— —  II.,  Una  of  Portugal,  patronises  all  attempts 
towards  diicoveries,  39.  Sends  an  embassy  to 
Abyssinia,  41.  Hla  ungenerous  treatment  of 
Cofambus,  46. 

litdront  islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, 354. 

iMut,  amazing  size  of  those  in  North  America, 
133. 

Xos  Cuos,  Bartholomew,  returns  <Vom  Hi8|ia- 
niola  to  solicit  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  Indians 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  110.  Is  sent  back  with 
/powers  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  111.  Returns 
dlBsatisfied,  113.  Procures  a  new  commission 
to  be  sent  over  on  this  subject,  113  Recom- 
mends the  scheme  of  supplylnf;  the  colonies 
with  Negroes,  ib.  Undertakes  a  new  colony, 
114.  His  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Dariun 
before  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  11.5, 1 16.  Goes 
to  America  to  carry  his  schemes  into  execution, 
116.  Circumstances  unfavourable  to  him,  117. 
His  final  miscarriage,  118.  Revives  his  repre- 
sentations In  favour  of  the  Indians  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  emperor,  395.  Composes  a  treatise 
on  the  destruction  of  America,  396. 

Leon,  Pitdro  Cieza  de,  character  of  his  Cronira 
del  Peru,  495. 

Lery,  his  description  of  the  courage  and  ferocity 
of  the  Toupinamhoe,  479. 

/.ima,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro, 
3B1. 

LUton,  Mr.,  the  BrS'lah  minister  at  Madrid,  his 
answer  to  severa.  interesting  inquiries  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders, 
518. 

Tjtgieted,  the  commodity  that  elves  Imponance 
to  the  provi'ices  of  Hondiiras  and  Yur.atan, 
341.  Policy  of  thn  Spaniards  to  defeat  the 
English  trade  In,  343. 

XoiiM,  St.,  king  of  France,  his  embassy  to  the 
Chan  of  the  Tartars,  31. 

J^aiaaa,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making 
war  among  the  natives  of  Gran  (.^haco,  479. 

XtSsim,  Hernando  de,  a  prinst,  associates  witli 
Pizarro  in  bis  Peruvian  expedition,  363. 

3faMra,  the  island  of,  first  discovered,  36. 

Madot,  prince  of  North  Wales,  story  of  his  voy- 
age and  dl«roverv  of  North  A  merica  examined, 
4.W. 


JUageilan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  tlie  gigaulio 
size  of  the  Patagonlans,  147.  'I'he  existence 
of  this  gigantic  race  yet  to  b«  decided,  ib.  Uig 
introduction  tu  the  coun  of  Castile,  353.  Is 
equipped  with  a  squadron  for  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, ib.  Sails  tlireugh  tiie  famous  strait 
that  bears  his  name,  354.  Discovers  tlie  La- 
drone  and  Philippine  islands,  ib.    Is  killed,  lb. 

Magnet,  Its  proueriy  of  attracting  iron  known  to 
tiie  ancients,  but  not  its  polar  incUnation,  18. 
Eztraordbiary  advantages  resulting  irom  tllia 
discovc-y,  33. 

Malo,  St.,  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spanish 
America,  374. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
account  of,  368. 

MandevilU,  air  John,  his  eastern  travels,  with  a 
character  of  his  writings,  31. 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  established  by  Philip  U. 
of  Spain,  383.  Trade  between,  and  South 
America,  ib. 

Mankind,  their  disposition  and  manners  formed 
by  their  situation,  131.  Hence  resemUancea  to 
be  traced  in  very  distant  places  without  com- 
munication, lb.  Have  uniformly  attained  the 
greatest  perfection  of  their  nature  in  temperate 
regions,  105. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  tra- 
vels in  the  Bast,  31. 

Marest,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Illinois  and  Michilimackinac,  477. 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  slave,  her  history, 
301. 

Marinus,  Ty  rluB,  his  erroneous  position  of  China, 
453. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  sentlnients  on  the  first  disco- 
very of  America,  457. 

Maryland.    See  Virginia. 

Maasaehutetlg  Bay.  Bee  .America,  M'eu-Eng- 
land,  &c. 

Merchants,  English,  the  right  of  property  in  the 
North  American  colonies  vested  in  a  company 
of,  resident  in  London,  400.  Charters  are 
granted  to  two  companies  of,  to  make  settle- 
ments in  America,  403.  Tenor  and  defects  of 
these  charterx,  403.  A  new  charter  is  granted 
to  them,  with  more  ample  privileges,  407. 
They  are  divided  by  factions,  415.  An  Inquiry 
is  instituted  into  their  conduct,  416.  They  are 
required  to  surrender  tlieir  charter,  wliich  they 
refuse,  ib.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  is  issued 
out  againjit  them,  417.  Tlicy  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  company  is 
dissolved,  ib.  Theh-  charter  is  transferred  to 
the  colonies,  418. 

Meatiios,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  mulattocs,  357. 

Metals,  useful,  the  orijiinal  nHtives  of  America 
totally  unacquainted  with,  lUO. 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin, 
compared  with  later  discoveries,  137.  Their 
paintings  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  314.  Two  collections  of  them  dis- 
covered, lb  ,  note.  Their  language  furnished 
with  respectful  terminations  for  all  its  words, 
501.  How  they  cuntributed  to  the  support  of 
government,  503.  Descriptions  of  their  histo- 
rical pictures,  ib.  Various  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  number  of  human  vicliuM  sacrificed  by 
them,  506. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coast 
of,  301.  His  interview  with  two  Aluxican  offi- 
cers, 903.  Inl'nnnaiinn  sent  to  Montezimia, 
with  some  Spanish  presents,  303.  Montezuma 
sends  presents  to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  tn  ap- 
proach his  capital,  ib.  Slate  of  the  empire  at 
that  time,  304.  The  Zempoallans  court  tlie 
friendship  of  Cortes,  308.  Several  caziques 
enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,  909.  Character 
of  the  natives  of  TInscala,  313.  The  Tlasca- 
lans  reduc<-d  to  sue  for  peace,  315.  Arrivsl 
of  Cortes  at  tlie  caollal  -.ity,  JS18.    The  eltv 
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described,  820.  Montezuma  acknowledges 
himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish  crown,  W. 
Amount  of  the  treasure  collected  by  Cones,  ib. 
Keasons  ofgold  being  found  in  such  small 
quantities,  337.  The  Mexicans  enraged  at  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  ib. ;  attack  Alvarado 
during  the  absence  of  Cortes,  333.  Their  reso- 
lute attack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  23S. 
Death  of  Montezuaa,  338.  The  city  aban- 
doned by  Cortes,  lb.  Battle  of  Otumtw,  940. 
The  Tepeacans  reduced,  S43.  Preparations  of 
the  Mexicans  against  the  return  of  Cortes,  343. 
Cortes  besiiues  the  city  with  a  fleet  on  the 
lake,  347.  The  Spaniards  repulsed  in  storming 
the  city,  249.  Guatimociu  taken  prisoner,  351. 
Cortes  appointed  governor,  3S6.  His  schemes 
and  anangements,  357.  Inhuman  treatment 
of  the  natives,  ib.  Reception  of  the  new 
regulations  there,  358.  List  and  character  of 
those  authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  con- 
quest of,  485.  A  retrospect  bito  the  form  of 
government,  policy,  and  arts  in,  313.  Our  in- 
formation concerning,  very  Imperfect,  314. 
Origin  of  the  monarchy,  315.  Niunber  and 
greatness  of  the  cities,  316.  Mechanical  pro- 
tcssions  there  distinguished  (torn  each  other, 
:I17.  Distinction  of  ranhi,  ib.  Political  insti- 
tutions, 319.  Power  and  solendour  of  their 
inonatchs,  330.  Order  of  government,  ib. 
Provision  for  the  support  of  it,  ib.  Police  of, 
ib.  Their  arts,  321.  '  Their  paintings,  ib. 
Their  method  of  computing  time,  3S)3.  Their 
wars  continual  and  ferocious,  324.  Their  fu- 
neral rites,  ib.  Imperfection  of  their  agricul- 
ture, ib.  Doubts  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  325.  Little  intercourse  among  its 
several  provinces,  ib.  Ignorance  of  money, 
336.  State  of  their  cities,  ib.  Temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  ib.  Religion  of,  32!). 
Causes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country, 
347.  The  small-pox  very  fatal  there,  348. 
Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there, 
3!)0.  Description  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  capital  city,  503.    See  CoUmiet. 

Michael,  St.,  the  gulf  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  dis- 
covered and  named  by  Balboa,  104.  The 
colony  of,  established  by  Pizarro,  268. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  first  made  by  land. 

Mini,  human,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  tlie  body,  151. 

Minea  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement 
to  population,  340.  Some  account  of,  366. 
Their  produce,  ib.  The  spirit  with  which  they 
are  worked,  367.  Fatal  effects  of  this  ardour, 
ib.  Evidence  of  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  la- 
bouring in  them,  514.  Of  Mexico,  total  pro- 
duce of,  to  the  Spanish  revenue,  533,  524. 

Molucca  inlands,  the  Spanish  claims  on,  sold  by 
tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguese,  255. 

Monaitie  Institutions,  the  p'^micious  effecti  of, 
in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  361.  Num- 
ber (if  convents  there,  515. 

Mnnsoons,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  disco- 
vered by  navigators,  35. 

Monttaino,  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo, 
publicly  remonstrates  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  109. 

Monteiuma,  the  flrst  intelligence  received  by  the 
Spaniards  of  this  prince,  121.  Receives  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  in 
his  dominions,  203.  His  presents  to  Cortes,  ib. 
Forbids  him  to  approach  his  capUal,  ib.  State 
of  his  empiro  at  this  time,  304.  His  character, 
ib.  His  perplexity  nt  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, ib.  His  timid  negotiations  with  Cortes, 
206.  Ills  scheme  for  destroying  Clortcs  at  Cho- 
lula  discovered,  317.  His  irresolute  conduct, 
218.  His  first  Interview  with  Cortes,  219.  la 
seized  by  Cortes,  .ind  confined  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  333.  Is  fettered,  334.  Acknowledges 
hlm'plf  a  virssal  to  the  Spanish  crown,  SS.i 


Remains  inflexible  with  regard  tv religion, 2^. 
Circumstance*  of  his  death.  U6.    Aceoum  of 
a  gold  cup  of  his  hi  England,  SOS. 
MuUuaa,  in  the  Spanish  American  cohmiea, 
explanation  of  this  distiiictlon,  337 

JVarvMi,  Pampbito,  is  sent  by  Veluquec  with 
an  armament  to  Mexico,  to  supenede  Cortes, 
230.  Takes  possession  of  Zempoalla,  931.  la 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cones,  933. 
Uow  he  carried  on  hi*  correspondence  with 
Montezuma,  401. 

M'attha,  an  American  nation,  their  political  in- 
stitutions, 164.  Causes  of  their  tame  submis- 
sion to  tfie  Spaniards,  166.  Their  reU|^UB 
doctrines,  ib. 

ffavigation,  the  arts  of,  very  sk>wly  impi«>ved 
by  mankind,  17.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to 
commercial  intercourse,  ib.  Iinperfecuona  of, 
among  the  ancients,  IS.  More  improved  by 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  thaii 
by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,  32.  Ths 
flrst  naval  discoveries  undertaken  by  Portugkl, 
33. 

M'egToes,  their  peculiar  situation  under  the  Spa- 
nish dominion  hi  America,  357.  Are  flrst  tai 
troduced  into  Virginia,  412 

JWio  England,  flrst  attempu  to  settle  in,  nnmc 
cessful,  436.  Religious  disputes  give  rise  to 
the  coloiiy  there,  437.  A  settlement  is  formed 
at  New  Plymouth  in  Maaaachusetta  Bay,  433. 
Plan  of  its  goverpment,  ib.  All  property  is 
tlirown  into  a  common  stock,  433.  A  grand 
council  is  appointed,  ib.  A  new  colony  to  pro- 
jected at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  a  charter 
granted  for  its  establishment,  434.  Its  settle- 
ment there,  433.  A  new  church  is  Institutal 
there,  ib.  Its  intolerance,  436.  Charter  of  the 
English  company  of  merchants  in  London  is 
transferred  to  the  colonies,  ib.  The  colony 
at  Massachusetts  Bay  extends,  437.  None  but 
members  of  the  church  are  ajdmitted  as  f^- 
men  there,  ib.  Bad  consequences  of  thto  regu- 
lation, 438.  The  settlement  increases,  and  the 
assembly  is  restricted  to  the  representatives  of 
freemen,  ib.  Extent  of  political  liberty  as- 
sumed by  th*;  assembly,  ib.  Spirit  of  fanati- 
cism spreads  in  the  colony,  439,  New  settlers 
arrive,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Antinomians 
are  condemned  by  a  general  synod,  440.  Secta- 
ries settle  in  Providence  and  Rhodn  Island,  ib. 
Theological  contests  give  rise  to  the  cok>ny  of 
Connecticut,  441.  Blmigrants  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  settle  in  Connecticut,  Ib.  The  Dutdi, 
who  had  established  a  few  trading  towns  on 
thv  river  there,  peaceably  withdraw,  ib.  Set- 
tlements are  formed  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  442.  Further  encroach- 
ments of  the  English  are  resisted  by  the  natives, 
ib.  War  with  tlie  Pequod  tribes  is  commenced, 
443.  Purification  of  the  army,  ib.  The  In- 
dians are  defeated,  ib.  Cruelties  exercised 
against  them,  444.  Emigrations  from  England 
to  the  colonies  are  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
ib.  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  sued  at 
law,  and  found  to  have  forfeited  its  rights,  ib. 
Confederacy  of  the  States  in,  445.  Sea  Cvto- 
nies. 

JWir/ouiuttand,  its  situation  described,  462.  Dis- 
covery of,  by  Cabot,  390. 

^rew  Holland,  some  account  of  the  country  and 
itihabitants,  476. 

JVeio  Plytnouih,  settlement  at,  433.  See  Colo- 
nits,  fiTca  England. 

JWio  Spain,  discovered  and  named  by  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  120.    See  Mexico. 

JVigno,  Alonso,  his  voyage  to  America,  81. 

JVorwr/rt'fin.c,  might  in  ancient  times  hove  ml 
ercitnd  Id  and  colonized  America,  136. 

JViv/w'z  Vela,  BInscn,  .ippointed  viceroy  of  Peru, 
to  enforce  the  new  ri'culntinns,  297.  His  cha- 
rai'i'-T  'iOO.  t^oniinit* Vara. iln Castrn  to  ptlaoji. 
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il).  DiMuiwioiubelweuntiiui  and  Ihc  Court  nf 
Audience,  3U0.  Is  conftned,  ih.  Rccovera  iiig 
libeny,  3U1.  Besumea  bis  conunand,  ib.  U 
piinucd  by  Oonsalo  Plxarro,  ib.  b  defeated 
and  kUied  by  risano,  303. 

Oeampo,  Diego,  sent  with  a  squadron  from  HIs- 
paiiloia  to  desolate  the  country  ol'  Cumuna, 

m. 

,  Sebastian  de,  first  sails  round  Cuba, 
and  discovers  it  to  be  an  island,  97. 

0«MM,  though  adapted  to  lucUitote  the  inter- 
course between  distant  countries,  continued 
long  a  formidable  barrier,  17.  See  Ctmpaia 
and  Navigation. 

Ojtda,  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  80.  His  second  voyage,  83.  Ob- 
tains a  government  on  the  continent,  98, 90. 

Olmedo,  Father  Bartltolomew  de,  checiw '  the 
rash  zeal  of  Cortes  at  TIascala  in  Mexico,  316. 
Is  sent  by  Cortes  to  negotiate  with  Narvaez, 
330. 

'  rtUana,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  bark  built  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  deserts 
him,  2W).  Sails  down  the  Maragnon,  ib.  Re- 
turns to  Spain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, ID.  Herrera'd  account  of  his  voyage, 
400. 

Orgtgnez,  commands  Almagro's  party  against 
Uie  Plznrros,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  by 
thcni,  286. 

Orinoco,  the  great  river  of,  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  76.  Strange  method  of 
choosing  a  captain  among  th«  Indinn  tribes  on 
the  banks  of,  173.  The  amazing  plenty  of  huh 
in,  475. 

Otaheiu,  the  inhabitants  of,  ignorant  of  tho  art 
of  boiling  water,  41^, 

Otumia,  battle  of,  buiwccn  Cortes  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, 339, 34t). 

Ovatido,  Nicholas  dn,  is  sent  governor  to  Ilispa- 
iiiola,  85.  His  prudent  rcgulaliona,  ib.  Re- 
fuses ailinlssiuii  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  87.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Co- 
lumbus on  bis  shipwreck,  89,  90.  Receives 
him  at  lenglti,  and  sends  him  home,  91.  En- 
gages in  a  war  with  the  Indians,  93.  His  cruel 
treatment  of  them,  ib.  Encourages  cultivation 
and  manufactures,  95.  His  raetnod  of  trepan- 
ning the  natives  of  the  Lucayos,  9G.  Is  re- 
caUed,  97. 

Paeijie  Ocean,  why  and  by  whom  so  named,  354. 

Packet  boats,  first  establishment  of,  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  378. 

Panama,  is  settled  by  Pcdrarios  Dnvila,  107. 

I'armenidfJi,  tlie  first  who  divided  the  earth  by 
tones,  451. 

Patagonians,  some  account  of,  147.  The  reality 
of  their  gigiuitic  size  yet  to  be  derided,  473. 

Pedrarias  Davila,  is  sent  witli  a  fleet  to  supcr- 
sado  Balboa  in  his  Rovernment  of  Santa  Maria 
on  the  isthmus  of  Daricn,  105.  Treats  Dalboa 
ill,  100.  Rapacious  conduct  of  his  men,  lb. 
Is  rec(<nciJed  to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his 
daughter,  107.  Puts  Ralboa  to  death,  ib.  Re- 
moves his  settlement  from  Santa  Maria  to  Pa- 
nama, ib, 

Pen^^t'n,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from 
the  Welsh  language,  456. 

Perex.Jaan,  patronizes  Columbus  at  tlic  court 
of  Castile,  48.  His  snlemn  invoraiion  for  the 
success  of  Columbus's  voyage,  53. 

Prriptna  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  tliat  work 
justified,  448. 

Peru,  the  first  intelligence  concerning  this  country 
received  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de  llalbou,  IIM. 
The  coast  of,  first  discovered  by  Fi'/.nrro,  364. 
Pizarto's  second  arrival,  367.  His  hostile  pro- 
ceedings against  the  natives,  ib.  I'hi;  colony 
of  St.  Ilichael  established,  268.  Ptute  of  Ihi' 
empire  at  the  lime  of  this  invasioH.  ib.    Th" 


kingdom  divided  iielwceu  Ituascur  and  Atu- 
bualpa,  SbO.  Atahualpa  usutim  tlie  govern - 
inent,  ib.  Huaacar  solicits  atsistance  from 
Pizano,  370.  Atahualpa  visits  Pizarro,  9m. 
Is  seized  by  Pizarro,  ti73.  Agieement  for  his 
ransom,  lb.  Is  refused  his  liberty,  875.  Is 
cruelly  put  to  death,  S77.  Confusion  of  tho 
empire  on  this  event,  ib.  Cluito  reduced  by 
Benaicazar,  378,  879.  The  city  of  Lhna 
founded  by  Pizarro,  381.  Chili  invaded  by 
Almagro,  lb.  Insurrection  of  tho  Peruvians, 
383.  Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  387. 
Pizarro  divides  tho  country  among  his  follow- 
ers, 388.  Progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  there, 
389.  Frauds  Pizarro  askossinated,  393.  Re- 
ception of  the  new  regulations  there,  397, 398. 
The  viceroy  confined  by  the  court  of  audience, 
300.  The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Gon 
zaio  Pizano,  308.  Arrival  of  Pedro  de  lu 
tiasca,  306.  Reduction  and  death  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  308.  Tlie  civil  wars  there  not  carried 
on  with  mercenary  soldiers,  309.  But  never- 
theless gratified  with  immense  rewards,  ib. 
Their  profhsion  and  luxury,  ib.  Ferocity  of 
llieir  contests,  310.  Their  want  of  faith,  ib. 
Instances,  ib.  Division  of,  by  Gasca,  among 
his  followers,  311.  Writers  wlio  gave  uccounis 
of  the  conquest  of,  4U3.  A  retrospect  into  th<! 
original  government,  arts,  and  manners  of  the 
natives,  313.  The  high  antiquity  they  pretend 
to,  339.  Their  records,  330.  Origui  of  their 
civil  policy,  ib.  This  founded  in  religion.  331 
The  authority  of  the  incus  absolute  and  uii 
limited,  lb.  All  crimes  were  punished  capi 
tolly,  333.  Mild  genius  of  their  religion,  ili. 
Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  ib. ;  and  on 
their  military  system,  333.  Peculiar  state  of 
property  there,  ib.  Distinction  of  ranks,  334, 
State  (>f  arts,  ib.  Iniiirovcd  state  of  Bgricul- 
ture,  ih.  Tli«ir  biiildinss,  335.  Their  public 
roads,  ib.  Their  bridges,  :I3C.  Their  mode  of 
rcfiniiig  silver  ore,  337.  Works  of  elegance, 
ib  Their  civilization,  nevertheless,  but  im- 
perfect, 338.  Cuzeo  the  only  place  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  city,  ib.  No  perfect  sepa- 
ration of  professions,  ib.  Little  commercial 
intercourse,  ib.  Their  unwarliko  spirit,  ib. 
Eat  their  flesh  and  fish  raw,  330.  Brief  ac 
count  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  ib.  Causes  of  the  depopulation 
of  this  country,  Ml.  The  small-poz  very  fatal 
there,  348.  Their  method  of  buildhig,  508. 
State  of  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the 
crown  of  Spain,  530.    See  Uolonies. 

Peter  I.,  cznr  of  Russia,  his  extensive  views  in 
proeecuting  Asiatic  discoveries,  133. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  hia  turbulent  disposition  aided 
by  his  American  treasures,  369.  EstabUslles 
the  colony  of  Manila,  383. 

Philip  lU.,  exhausts  his  country  by  inconsiderate 
bigotry,  370. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, 354.  A  colony  established  there  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  383.  Trade  between,  and 
America,  ib. 

Phanicians,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation among  them,  19.  Their  trade,  bow 
conducted,  448. 

Pifisie,  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected 
with  divination,  184. 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  description  of  the  charnc- 
leristic  features  of  tho  native  Americans,  47»). 

Pinion,  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  u  vessel 
under  Colunihus  in  his  first  voyage  of  discn- 
very,  51.  Sails  to  America  on  a  private  lul- 
venture  with  four  ships,  81.  Discovers  Yuca- 
tan, 97. 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  Is  besieged  in  Cuzcn  by  tho 
Peruvians,  383.  Is  surprised  there  by  Almagro, 
'Mi.  EscniH's  with  Alvarado  385.  Defeinls 
his  brother  nt  tho  court  of  .Spain,  fB8,  Is 
coinmi'li'il  (o  prison.  Ih. 
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Hzarro,  Fiancisco,  attends  Balbon  in  liis  settle 
m«ut  on  the  Istlimus  of  IJarien,  100.  ManhM 
under  liim  across  the  isthmus,  where  they  dis- 
cover the  South  Sea,  103.  Ilia  birth,  education, 
and  character,  S6I.  Associates  with  Almagro 
and  Ue  Luque  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  303. 
Ilia  ill  suceemi,  lb.  Is  recalled,  and  deserted  by 
■noit  of  his  folk>wers,  'J63, 3B4.  Remalni  on 
tlie  island  of  Oorgona  for  supplies,  364.  Dis- 
covcn  the  coast  of  Peru,  ib.  Returns  to  Pa- 
nama, 365.  Goes  to  dpaiii  to  solicit  rcintbrce- 
menta,  ib.  Procures  the  supreme  command 
for  himself,  366.  Is  asslBtcJ  with  money  by 
Cones,  Ib.  Lands  again  In  Peru,  367.  His 
boatile  proceedings  a^'ainst  the  natives,  ib. 
Establishes  the  colony  of  St.  Michael,  3US. 
State  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  tliis  time,  ib. 
Cause  of  his  easy  penetration  into  the  country, 

370.  Is  applied  to  by  Huasrar  fur  assistance 
against  liis  victorious  brotlier  Atalmul|ia,  ib. 
State  of  his  forces,  ib.    Arrives  nt  (Jaxaiiiaica, 

371.  Is  visited  by  the  inca,  373.  His  |ierfl- 
dious  seizure  of  him,  373.  .\^recs  to  Atahu- 
alpa's  offer  for  his  ransom,  lb.  Division  of 
their  plunder,  374.  Refuses  Atalmalpa  his 
liberty,  275.  His  ignorance  exposed  to  Atahu- 
alpa,  370.  Bestows  a  form  of  trial  on  tlie  inca, 
ib.  Puts  him  to  deatli,  377.  Advances  to 
Ciizco,  378.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Spanish  court,  380.  Beginning  of  dissensions 
between  him  and  Almagro,  ib.  His  civil  regu- 
lations, lb.  Founds  the  city  of  Lima,  381. 
Insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  383, 383.  Cuzco 
seized  by  Almagro,  384.  Deludes  Almagro  by 
negotiations,  883.  Defeats  Almngro,  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  386.  Puts  Alniiiciro  to  death, 
387.  Divides  the  country  among  his  followers, 
288, 289.  The  impolitic  partiality  of  his  allot- 
ments, ih.  Makes  his  brother  Gonzato  governor 
of  Quito,  389.  Is  assassinated  by  Juau  de 
Herreda,  293. 

,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito 

by  his  brother  Francis,  389.  His  expedition 
over  tho  Andes,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  Orellaiia, 
300.  His  distress  on  this  event,  ib.  His  disas- 
trous return  to  Quito,  391.  Is  encouraged  by 
the  people  to  oppose  Nugnez  Vela,  tho  new 
viceroy,  999.  Assumes  the  government  of 
Peru,  301.  Marches  against  the  viceroy,  302. 
Defeats  and  kills  him,  ib.  Is  advised  by  Car- 
vajal  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
ib.  Chooses  to  negotiate  with  tho  court  of 
Spain,  303.  Consultations  of  the  court  on  his 
conduct,  ib.  His  violent  resolutions  on  the 
arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  305.  Resolve* 
to  oppose  him  by  violence,  306.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  307.  Defeats  him, 
ib.  Is  deserted  by  his  troops  on  the  approach 
of  Gasca,  308.  Surrenders,  and  is  executed, 
ib     His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,  309. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  discovered  by  Diaa  de  Solis,  lOB. 
Its  amazing  width,  461. 

Playfair,  Mr.,  professor  of  mathemaliea  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  nar- 
rative and  charts  given  in  Captain  Cook's 
voyages,  published  in  1780,  and  Mr.  Coxe's 
account  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  printed  in 
the  same  year,  in  whicli  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
continent!  of  Asia  and  America  is  clearly  as- 
certained, 468,  469. 

Pliny,  the  naturalist.  Instance  of  his  Ignorance  in 
geography,  451. 

Fonce  de  Leon,  Juan,  discovers  Florida,  101. 
Romantic  motive  of  his  voyage,  ib. 

F«^iiiii(t'on  of  the  earth,  slow  progrms  of,  17. 

Forto  Bcllo,  discovered  and  named  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  88. 

Porto  Rico,  is  settled  and  subjected  by  Jaan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  07. 

Porlo  Santo,  the  first  discovery  of,  36. 

Fortui^al,  when  and  bv  whom  tlie  court  of  Tn- 
(luisition  was  lint  introdiir.ed  '[ito.  4.7.'. 
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VtiriugVfae.  a  >i«w  of  ilic  iirouuislniicet  that 
induced  tlicin  to  undertake  tlie  discovery  of 
unknown  countries,  33.  First  Afiican  disco- 
veries of,  34.  Madeira  discovered,  36.  They 
double  Cape  Dojador,ib.  Obtain  a  papal  grant 
of  all  the  coimtrlea  they  should  ducover,  38. 
Cape  Verd  lalaoda  and  the  Azores  discovered, 
ib.  Voyage  to  the  East  Isdios  by  Vaaco  de 
Gama,  79. 

Potofi,  the  rich  silver  mines  there,  how  disco- 
vered, :iC6.  The  mines  of,  greatly  exhausted, 
and  scarcely  worth  working,  519. 

Prisonera  of  war,  how  treated  by 'the  native 
Americans,  170. 

Property,  lliv  idea  of,  unknown  to  tha  nativa 
Americans,  161.  Notions  of  the  BrasUiana 
concerning,  477. 

Protect-or  of  the  Indiana  in  Spanish  America,  bii 
function,  359. 

Ploiemj,  tho  philosopher,  his  geographical  do- 
se riptions  more  ample  and  exact  than  tliose  of 
Ills  predecessors,  37.  His  Geography  tranalaied 
by  tho  Arabians,  SB.  Uls  erroneous  position 
of  the  Ganges,  440. 

Quttlavata,  brother  of  Montezuma,  snceecds 
him  as  king  of  Mexico,  343.  Conducts  hi  per- 
son the  fierce  attacks  which  oblige  Cortes  to 
abandon  his  capital,  lb.  Dies  ot  the  small- 
pox, ib. 

Quevedo,  bishop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with 
Los  Caeaa  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V..  115. 

QicttUver,  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of. 
at  Guanacahclira,  reserved  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  519.    The  price  of,  why  reduced,  530. 

Quinquina,  or  .lesuits'  Bark,  a  production  pecu- 
liar to  Peru,  308. 

Qitipos,  or  historic  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  somo 
account  of,  330. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana 
Capac,  inca  of  Peru,  309,  Is  left  to  his  son 
Alahualpa,  ib.  Atahualpa's  general  revolts 
afler  his  death,  278.  Is  reduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards under  Benalcazar,  378, 379.  Benalcazar 
deposed,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  governor, 
389. 

Raleigh,  resumes  the  plan  of  settling  colonies  in 
North  .\merica,  397.  Despatches  Amadas  and 
Barlow  to  examine  the  Intended  settlements, 
who  discover  Virginia,  and  return  to  England, 
397,  398.  Establishes  a  colony  in  Virginia, 
which,  on  account  of  famine,  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  F.ngland,  396,  399.  Makes  a  second 
attempt  to  settle  a  colony  there,  which  perishes 
by  famine,  400.    Abandons  the  design,  ib. 

Ramurio,  his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  tho 
coast  of  Africa,  44a 

Reeister  ships,  for  what  purpose  introduced  in 
the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  cotonies,  376. 
Supersede  the  use  or  the  galeons,  ib. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry 
into,  179, 

Riias,  his  account  of  the  political  state  of  the 
people  of  Cinaloa,  481.  Of  their  want  of  reli- 
gion, 483. 

Rio  iff  la  Plata  and  Tueuman,  account  of  tliose 
provinces,  343. 

Rivers,  the  amazing  size  of  those  in  America,  1523. 

Robinson,  Professor,  his  remarks  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  various  climates,  463. 

Reldan,  Francis,  is  left  chief  justice  in  Hispaniola 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  73.  Becomes  the 
ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  T/.    Submits,  7A. 

Romans,  their  progress  in  navigation  and  disco- 
very, 34.  Their  military  spirit  averse  to  me- 
chanical arts  and  commerce,  ib.  Navigation 
and  trade  favoured  in  the  provinces  under  their 
government,  24,  iH.  Tiicir  extensive  discOTfr 
rit'S  hy  land, 37.  Their  empire  .ind  the  scienecj 
(I>-st'(iv,(I  •i..j,>tli,'r,  ill. 
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Rubrutma,  FatbOr,  liu  cmbuiuy  from  Frsuice  to 
(he  Chan  of  the  Tartsra,  31. 

ItMisia,  ■  trade  to,  opened  by  the  English,  303. 
ReMrinted  to  a  company  of  BritiRh  inercliants, 
ib.  The  connection  wltli  the  Runian  empire 
encouraged  by  ttueen  Bllzabeth,  395. 

Kuttiatu,  Aiiatic  discoveries  made  by  them,  134. 
Uoceitainty  of,  407. 

Saeoteciu,  the  rich  sitTer  mines  there,  when  dis- 
covered, 360. 

San  Salvador,  discovered  and  named  by  Chris- 
topher ColorabuB,  56. 

Sancitt,  Don  Pedro,  account  of  bis  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  405. 

Sandoval,  the  shocking  barbarities  executed  by, 
in  Mexico,  857. 

.,  Francisco  Tello  de.  Is  sent  bv  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  to  Mexico,  as  visitador  of 
America,  997.  His  moderation  and  prudence, 
ib. 

Savagi  life,  a  seneral  estimate  of,  189. 

Sealpt,  motive  of  the  native  Americana  for  tailing 
them  firom  their  enemies,  479. 

Serralvo,  Marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains 
during  bii  viceroyalty  in  America,  5-26. 

Seville,  extraordinary  increase  of  its  manuRic- 
tures  by  the  American  trade,  530.  Its  trade 
greatly  reduced,  Ib.  The  American  trade  re- 
moved to  Cadiz,  371. 

Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  practised  by  the 
native  Peruvians,  337. 

Small-pox,  Indian  territories  depopulated  by,  438. 

Sonora,  late  discoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there 
by  the  Spaniards,  340. 

SohI,  American  ideas  of  the  Immortality  of, 
18:i. 

South  Sea,  first  discovered  by  Vasco  Nugncz  dc 
Balboa,  104. 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard 
to  the  American  colonies,  350.  Early  interpo- 
sition of  the  regal  authority  In  the  colonies),  ib. 
All  the  American  domintnns  of,  siibjcctctl  to 
two  viceroys,  353.  A  third  viceroyalty  lately 
established,  lb.  The  colonies  of,  compared 
with  those  ofGreece  and  Rome,  354.  Advan- 
tages she  derived  from  her  colonies,  3G9.  Why 
she  does  not  still  derive  the  same,  ib.  Rapid 
decline  of  trade,  370.  This  decline  increased 
by  the  mode  of  regulating  the  intorcnurse  witli 
America,  ib.  Em|>loys  guarda  costas  to  check 
illicit  trade,  375.  The  use  of  register  ehipa  in- 
troduced, 376.  Establiahmeiit  of^  the  company 
of  Caraccas,  377.  Enlargement  of  commercial 
ideas  there,  ib.  Free  trade  permitted  to  several 
provinces,  378.  Revenue  derived  ftom  Ame- 
rica, 384.    Specification,  533. 

Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  newly  discovered  countries,  459. 

StrabOy  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  gen- 
giaphical  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  449.  His 
own  want  of  geographical  knowledse,  451. 

Superitition  always  connected  with  a  desire  of 
penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  184. 

Tapia,  Christoval  de.  Is  sent  from  Spain  to  Mex- 
ico, to  supersede  Curtes  in  his  command,  but 
fails  In  the  attempt,  356. 

Tartars,  the  possibility  of  their  migrating  to 
America,  135. 

Tiikes  of  Spanish  America,  liow  opplicd  by  the 
court  of  Spain,  534. 

Tlaseala,  In  Mexico,  character  of  the  natives  of, 
213.  Oppose  the  passage  of  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
Arc  reduced  to  sue  for  oeace,  314,  215. 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  best  flavoured  of  any 
in  all  America,  308.  The  use  of,  first  intn>- 
duccd  Into  England,  399.  Culture  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  consequences,  411.  Its  exporta 
tton  thence  Is  armiially  Increased,  413.  Trade 
fur,  opened  with  Holland,  i\X  drants  and 
jwmopol^  of  418.  41". 


Toupinambus,  account  of  their  tcrociuuscouiager 

from  Lery,  479. 
TVadt,  no  eflbrls  made  In  England  to  extend  it 

In  the  ralgn  of  Henry  VII.  or  his  Immediate 

successors,  391.    To  what  causes  tliat  neglect 

was  owing,  lb. 

-,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  <;olo- 

nles,  378.     Increiue  of  the  Spanish  customs 

from  this  measure,  533. 
winds,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  dis- 
covered by  navigators,  35. 
Travellers,  ancient,  character  of  their  writings, 

31,  32. 
Trinidad,  the  Island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher 

Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  76. 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  those 

provinces,  343. 
Tyre,  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  conducted, 

448. 

Ulloa,  Don  Antonio  dc,  his  description  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, 479.  His  reason  for  the  Americans  not 
being  no  sensible  uf  pain  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, 480.  His  account  of  the  goods  exported 
from  Spain  to  America,  with  the  duty  on  tliem, 
535. 

faea  de  Castro,  Christoval,  Is  sent  from  Spain 
to  regulate  the  government  of  Peru,  388.  Ar- 
rives at  Quito,  393.  Assumes  the  supreme 
authority,  ib.  Defeats  young  Almasro,  394. 
The  severity  of  his  proceedings,  ili.  Prevents 
an  insurrection  concerted  to  oppose  the  new 
regulations,  298.  Is  Imprisoned  by  the  new 
viceroy,  399. 

Valverde,  Father  Vincent,  his  curious  liarangue 
to  Atahualpa,  inca  of  Peru,  373.  Giv!)  Iiis 
sanction  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Ata- 
hualpa, 377. 

Vega,  Garciliisso  de  la,  character  of  ills  com- 
mentary on  the  Spanish  writers  concerning 
Peru,  495. 

Vegetables,  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the 
soil  where  they  grow,  129. 

Velasquez,  Diego  de,  conquers  tile  iMand  of  Cubn , 
100.  118.  'His  preparations  lor  invading  New 
Spain,  197.  His  difficulty  in  cliuoiiing  a  com- 
mander for  the  expedition,  ib.  A  pwinls  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  198.  His  motives  to  this  clioice, 
ib.  Becomes  suspicious  of  Cortes,  199.  Orders* 
Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his  commission,  and 
arrested,  ib.  Sends  an  armament  to  Mexico 
after  Cortes,  238. 

Venegas,  P.,  his  character  of  the  native  Califor- 
nians,  474. 

Venereal  diseose,  originally  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, 148.  Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  149. 
Its  first  rapid  progress,  472, 

Venezuela,  history  of  that  settlement,  345. 

Venice,  its  origin  m  a  maritime  state,  29.  Travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  31. 

Verd  Islands*,  discovered  by  the  PortUBuese,  38. 

Viceroys,  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
subjected  to  two,  351.  A  third  lately  esta- 
blished, ib.  Their  powers,  ib.  A  fourth  esta- 
blished, :i80. 

Villa,  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  state  of  popu- 
lation in  New  Spain,  511.  His  detail  of  the 
Spanish  American  revenue,  523. 

Villefagna,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortcs's  Fo!dieri», 
fi>riieiit9  a  mutiny  ninnns  his  troops,  345.  Is 
discovered  by  Cortes  and  hanued,  11). 

Virginia,  first  diwovorv  of,  398.  Attempt  10 
settle  there  unBucressful,  398,  399.  A  second 
attempt  to  settle  there,  when  the  colony  per- 
ialies  by  (amine,  400.  TTie  scheme  of  setf  ing 
there  abandoned,  lb.  Is  divided  into  two  colo- 
nies, 402.  Charters  are  granted  to  two  com- 
panies to  make  settlements  In,  lb.  Captain 
Nevvport  snils  from  England  to,  and  discovers 
the  Chesapeak.  404.    He  proceeds  tip  Jamps 
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rWwr,  and  I'uuiiUs  a  colony  in  Jamestown,  ib. 
Ita  bad  adniiniiitration,  Ib.  Captain  .Sniitli  la 
excluded  from  Ills  seat  at  the  council  board, 
4US.  The  colony  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  luisreni  from  scarcity  and  the  unheal thineas 
of  the  climate,  lb.  Smith  is  recalled,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colouy  restored,  ib.  Ho  is 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  his  lite  spared, 
and  his  liberty  obtained  through  the  iniercvs- 
lion  of  the  favourite  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  40S,  406.  Ueturiis  to  Jamestown,  and 
Unds  the  colony  in  diatrc^,  40i).  Tlie  colonists 
aie  deceived  by  the  apptarunce  of  gold,  ib.  A 
survey  of  the  country  is  undertaken  by  dmitli, 
ib.  The  company  obtainH  a  new  charter  with 
more  ample  prlvileguH,  407.  The  JurUdiction 
of  the  council  in,  is  abolished,  and  tlie  guvcrn- 
ment  vested  in  a  council  resident  In  London, 
ib.  Lord  Delaware  is  appointed  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  colouy,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  ijumniers  nre  vested  with 
the  command  till  his  arrival,  ib.  The  vessel 
in  which  they  embark  is  strnniled  on  the  coast 
of  Bermudas,  ib.  Smith  returns  to  Kngland, 
and  anarchy  prevails  in  the  colony,  408.  The 
Indians  withhold  supplies,  and  tlic  colony  is 
reduced  by  famine,  ib.  Gates  and  Summers 
arrive  from  Bermudas,  and  find  the  colony  in 
a  desperate  situation,  ib.  They  are  about  to 
return  to  England,  when  Lord  Delaware  ar- 
rives, 409.  He  reconciles  all  ditferences,  and 
perfectly  restores  subordination,  ib.  Is  obliged 
to  resign  the  government,  and  return  to  Kng- 
land on  account  of  his  liealth,  ib.  Is  super- 
seded by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  establishes 
martial  law,  ib.  Another  charter  is  granted 
to  the  colony,  with  new  privileges,  410.  The 
land  is  cultivated,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Indians,  ib.  Rolfe,  a  man  of  rank  in  the 
colony,  marries  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  ib.  The  land  first  becomes  pro{ierty, 
411.  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  introduced,  ib. 
The  quantity  exported  increases  every  year, 
413,  Negroes  are  first  introduced,  ih.  A  ge- 
neral assembly  of  representatives  is  formed, 
ib.  A  new  constitution  is  given  to  tlie  colony, 
and  a  trade  for  tobacco  opened  with  Holland, 

413.  The  necessary  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  the  coktny  being  neglected  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  is  planned  by  the  Indiaas, 
and  executed  in  most  of  the  settlements,  413, 

414.  A  bloody  war  is  commenced  with  the 
Indians,  414.  Their  plantations  are  attacked, 
and  the  owners  murdered,  41.'>.  A  few  escape 
'o  the  woods,  where  they  perish  with  hunger, 
11).  The  settlemeata  extend,  and  industry  re- 
vives, ib.  Tlie  strength  of  the  colony  is  consi- 
derably weakened,  418.  A  temporary  council 
is  appohited  for  its  government,  ib.  The  arbi- 
trary government  of  the  colonics  on  the  Reces- 
sion of  Charles  I.,  ib.    The  colonists  seize  Sir 


John  Harvey,  the  govemnr,  and  send  him  pri 
Honer  to  England,  41tf.  He  is  released  by  the 
king,  and  reinstated  in  his  government,  Ib.  la 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  whose  wine 
administration  u  productive  of  the  best  effects, 
ib.  New  privileges  are  granted  to  the  colony, 
which  flourishes  under  the  new  government, 
430.  It  Is  attacked  by  the  Indians,  4£i.  Dis- 
contents are  produced  by  gvaiits  of  land  from 
the  crown,  Ib.  An  Insurrection  breaks  out, 
and  the  governor  and  council  are  forced  to  t\y, 
A'a.  They  apply  to  Kni;lancl  for  succoiu,  4^. 
The  icbelliuii  is  tcrmumicd  by  ilie  death  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Ib.  The  governor  is  rein- 
stated, and  an  utiicinbly  called,  ib.  The  mo- 
dcrarion  of  its  proceedings,  ib.  General  slate 
of  the  colony  till  Uie  year  1G68,  420.  See 
Colonies, 
yolcanos,  remarkable  number  of,  in  the  nortliern 
parts  of  the  globe,  discovered  by  the  Uusaians, 
467. 

fFafcr,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  rare  of 
dmiinutive  Americans,  140.  Compared  with 
similar  productions  in  Africa,  ib. 

(Var  song  of  the  native  Americans,  the  senti- 
ments and  terms  of,  479. 

fVilloughby,  Sir  Hugh,  sails  in  search  of  a  north- 
east pu.xH!u;e  to  India,  393.  Steers  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  doubles  the  North  Oapc, 
ib.  His  squadron  is  separated  in  a  storm,  and 
his  ship  driven  into  an  obscure  harlmur  in  Rus- 
sian Lnpland,  where  he  and  all  his  companionti 
are  frozen  to  death,  ib. 

Women,  Uie  condition  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, 15:),  154.  Are  not  pioliflc,  154.  Are 
not  permitted  to  Join  in  their  drunken  feasts, 
188.    Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  481. 

A'er«z,  Francisco  dc,  secretary  to  Pizarro,  tliu 
earhest  writer  on  his  Pcruvi.tn  expedition,  49.S. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  In  the  Spanish  coloiilea. 
111.  Patronizes  the  attempt  of  Ferdinaiul 
Magellan,  353. 

Yucatan,  the  province  of,  discovered  by  Pin/.nn 
and  Diss  de  Soils,  97.  Described,  460,  4Ui 
From  whence  that  province  derives  its  value, 
342.  Policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  with  re!<p<.xl 
to,  ib, 

Zarate,  Don  Augustine,  character  of  his  Hiclorj- 

of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  49.5. 
Zones,  the  earth  how  divided  info,  by  the  ce'>- 

r;raphy  of  the  ancients,  26.    By  whom  first  so 

(lividrd,  451. 
Zummaraga,  Juan  dc,  first  bishop  of  Mtwlm, 

the  destroyer  of  all  the  ancient  records  of  il:*" 

Mexican  empire,  314. 
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